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OBJECTS    AND    RULES 


ot 


THE  ASSOCIATlbK. 


OBJECTS. 

The  Association  contemplates  no  interference  with  the  ground 
occupied  by  other  Institutfehsi  Its  btjects  are,— ^To  give  a 
stronger  impuli^e  and  a  more  sy^tetfiatic  direction  to  Bcietitifii* 
inquiry,-^to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cuMvate  Sdi^ 
ence  in  different^  parts  of  thfe  Britii^h' Empire,  with  one  anbther, 
and  with  foreign  philosophers, — ^to  obtain  a  more  general  atten- 
tion to  the  objects  of  Sdencd^  and  a  temoval  of  any  disadvan- 
tages of  a  public  kind,  which  impede  its  progress. 


RULES. 

All  Persons  who  have  attended  the  first  Meetirig  shall  be 
entitled  to  become  Mieiiibers  of  the  Association,  upon  subscrib- 
ing an  obligation  to  conform  to  its  Rules. 

The  Fellows  and  Members  of  Chartered  literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Sdcjieties  publishing 'Transactions,  in  the  British  .Em<& 
pire,  shall  };>e  entitled,  in  likQ  manner^  to  become  Members  of 
the  Adsoci^tiotitf    . 

The  Officers  and  Members  of  the.  Councils,  or  managing 
Committees;  of  Philoa^hicaLInstit^tionft.  shall  be  entitled,' in 
like  manner,  to  become  Members  of  the  Assiociation. 

All  Members  .of  a  Philo^c^hic^l  Ijastitution  .recomipended  by 
its  Council  or  Managing  Committee,  shall  be  entitled,  in  like 
manner,  to  become  Members  of  the  Association*    ,  ^ 

Persons  not  belonging:  to  ^uch  Institutions  shall  be  fleeted  hj  . 
the  General  Committee  or  Council,  to  became  Members  of  th« 
Association,  subject  to  the  approv^  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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RULES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The  amount  of  the  Annual  Subscription  shall  be  One  Pound, 
to  be  paid  in  advance  upon  admission  ;  and  the  amount  of  the 
composition  in  lieu  thereof.  Five  Pounds. 

Subscriptions  shall  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  or  Secre- 
taries. 

If  the  annual  subscription  of  any  Member  shall  have  been  in 
arrear  for  two  years,  and  shall  not  be  paid  on  proper  notice,  he 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member ;  but  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Committee  or  Council  to  reinstate  him,  on  pajnnent  of  arrears. 

MEETINGS. 

The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  for  one  week,  or  longer. 
The  place  of  each  Meeting  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Committee  at  the  previous  Meeting;  and  the  Arrangements 
for  it  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Officers  of  the  Association. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  General  Committee  shall  sit  during  the  time  of  the 
Meeting,  or  longer,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Association. 
It  shall  consist  of  all  Members  present,  who  have  communicated 
any  scientific  Paper  to  a  Philosophical  Society,  which  Paper 
has  been  printed  in  its  Transactions,  or  with  its  concurrence. 

Members  of  Philosophical  Institutions,  being  Members  of 
this  Association,  who  may  be  sent  as  Deputies  to  any  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  Members  of  the  Committee  for  that 
Meeting,  the  number  being  limited  to  two  from  each  Institution. 

SECTIONAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  General  Committee  shall  appoint,  at  each  Meeting, 
Committees,  consisting  severally  of  the  Members  most  conver- 
sant with  the  several  branches  of  Science,  to  advise  together  for 
the  ad/ancement  thereof. 

*  The  Committees  shall  report  what  subjects  of  investigation 
the^'  would  particularly  recommend  to  be  prosecuted  during  the 
ensuing  year,  and  brought  under  consideration  at  the  next 
Meeting. 

The  Committees  shall  recommend  Reports  on  the  state  and 
progress  of  particular  Sciences,  to  be  drawn  up  from  time  to 
time  by  competent  persons,  for  the  information  of  the  Annual 
Meetings. 
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RULBS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION.  Vll 


COMMITTEE   OF    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  General  Committee  shall  appoint  at  each  Meeting  a  Com- 
mittee, which  shall  receive  and  consider  the  Recommendations 
of  the  Sectional  Committees,  and  report  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee the  measures  which  they  would  advise  to  be  adopted  for 
the  advancement  of  science. 


LOCAL   COMMITTEES. 

Local  Committees  shall  be  formed  by  the  Officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  assist  in  making  arrangements  for  the  Meetings. 

Committees  shall  have  the  power  of  adding  to  their  numbers 
those  Members  of  the  Association  whose  assistance  they  may 
desire. 

OFFICERS. 

A  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  two  or  more  Secretaries, 
end  a  Treasurer,  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  General 
Committee. 

COUNCIL. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  Meetings  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  appointed  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee. 

PAPERS   AND    COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Author  of  any  paper  or  communication  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  reserve  his  right  of  property  therein. 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  annually,  by 
Auditors  appointed  by  the  Meeting. 
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DESIDERATA, 


TflE  following  Reports  on  the*  progress  and  desiderata  of  dif- 
rent  branches  of  science  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  request  of 
the  Association^  and  printed  in  its  Transactions. 

On  the.pfOgresiB  of  Astronomy)  during  the  present  oeiltury^  by 
G.  B.  Air.y»  M.A«^  Astronomer  Royal. 

On  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respeetihg  Tides,^by  J,:W* 
liohbock^  M.A.,  Vice-tPresidsnt  of  the  Royal  £kK;iety. 

vOii  the  receaat  progress,  and  preBent  state  of  Meteorology^  by 
James  D.  Forbes^  F.R.S.^  Professor  of  Natural -Philosophy^ 
Edinburgh. 

On  the  pieseilt  state  of  oar  knowialge  of  the  Science  of  Ra- 
diant )Heat^f  by  the  Rer.  Baden  PoweU^  MJl.,  F.R.S;^  SaviUan 
Pn^nwor  of  Geometry^  Oxford. 

On  ThernoMelectricity^  by  the  Rev.  James 'Cummlng,  M.A.^ 
F^RJS*^  Professor  ofi^Ghi^stry,  Cambridge. 

On  the  recent  progress  of  Optics,  by  Sir  David  Brewster^ 
KjC.Qi,J[jLiD.,  J'wRJg.y  &c. 

On  the  recent  progress  and  present  state  of  Minwalogy,  by 
the  Rev.  WilUam  Whewell,.M.A„  F.R.S. 

On  the  progress,  actual  state,  and  ulterior  prospects  of  Geology, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Conybeare,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.,  &c. 

On  the  recent  progress  and  present  state  of  Chemical  Science, 
by  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  A.M.,  Proftesor  of  Chemistry,  Dur- 
ham. 

On  the  application  of  Philological vand  Physical  researches  to 
the  History  of  the  Human  Species^  ?by  J.  C.  Pilchard,  M.D.^ 
F.R.S.,  &c. 

On  tixe  adrances  ^iddch  have  'recently  been  made  in  certain 
branches  of  Analysis,  by  theRev«  G.  Peacock,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  &c. 

On  the-pareseiitiitateof  the  Analytical* Theoiy  of  Hydrostatics 
and  Hydrodynamics, 'by  the  Rev.  JahnOhallis,  M.A.,F.R.S.,  &c. 

On  the  state  of  omr  :knowledge  of  Hydiaufics,  considered  as  a 
branch  of  Engineering,  by  George  Rennie,  >F.R«S.,  &c;''  (Parts 
I.  and  II.) 

On  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  Magnetism  of 
the  Earth,  by  S.  H.  Christie,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  <ifMathe- 
maticB>  Woolwich. 
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On  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Strength  of  Materials^ 
by  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S. 

On  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  Mineral  Veins,  by 
John  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer  G.S.,  &c. 

On  the  state  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  by 
William  Charles  Henry,  M.D. 

On  the  recent  progress  of  Physiological  Botany,  by  John  Lind- 
ley,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

On  the  Geology  of  North  America,  by  H.  D.  Rogers,  P.G.S. 

On  the  philosophy  of  Contagion,  by  Wm.  Henry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

On  the  state  of  Physiological  knowledge,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Clark,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Cambridge. 

On  the  state  land  progress  of  Zoology,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Jenyns,  M,A.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

On  the  theories  of  Capillary  Attraction,  and  of  the  Propagation 
of  Sound  as  affected  by  the  development  of  Heat,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Challis,  M.A.,.F.RyS.,  &c. 

On  the  state  of  the  science  of  Physical  Optics,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Dublin. 

On  tide  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  application  of 
Mathematical  and  Dynamical  principles  to  Magnetism,  Electric 
city,  Heat,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

On  Hansteen's  researches  in  Magnetism,  by  Captain  Sabine, 
F.R.S. 

On  the  state  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  in  Bel- 
gium, by  M.  Quetelet,  Director  of  the  Observatory,  Brussels. 


The  following  Reports  and  Continuations  of  Reports  have  been 
undertaken  to  be  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Association  : 

1.  On  the  progress  of  Electro-chemistry  and  Electro-mag- 
netism, so  far  as  regards  the  Experimental  part  of  the  subject, 
by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

2.  On  the  Connexion  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  S.  H, 
Christie,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

3.  On  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  Phaenomena  of  Sound, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

4.  On  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  relative  level 
of  Land  and  Sea,  and  the  waste  and  extension  of  the  land  on 
the  east  coast  of  England,  by  R.  Stevenson,  Engineer  to  the 
Northern  Lighthouses,  Edinburgh. 

5 .  On  the  Zoology  of  North  America,  by  J.  Richardson,  M.D., 
F.R.S. 

6.  On  the  Botany  of  North  America,  by  Jacob  Greene,  M.D., 
and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Glasgow. 
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*f.  On  the  Geographical  distribution  of  Insects,  and  particu- 
larly the  order  Coleoptera,  by  J.  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 

8.  On  the  influence  of  Climate  upon  Vegetation,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge. 

9.  On  circumstances  in  Vegetation  influencing  the  Medicinal 
virtues  of  Plants,  by  R.  Christison,  M.D.,  &c. 

10.  On  the  Vegetation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Mackay. 

11.  On  Mineral  Waters,  by  Professor  Daubeny. 

12.  On  Salts,  by  Professor  Graham. 

13.  On  the  progress  of  Medical  Science  in  Germany,  by  Dr. 
Graves. 

14.  On  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Peacock,  M.A.,  P.R.S. 

15.  On  the  Theories  of  Capillary  Attraction,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Challis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

16.  On  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Phsenomena 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  by  Captain  Sabine,  F.R.S. 

17.  On  the  Geology  of  North  America,  by  H.  D.  Rogers, 
F.G.S.,  Professor  of  weology,  Philadelphia. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  The  Committee  for  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
having  stated  that  it  would  tend  much  to  the  advancement  of 
astronomy,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  if  the  observations  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  made  by  Bradley,  Maskelyne,  and  Pond, 
were  reduced, — 

It  was  resolved  by  the  General  Committee,  that  a  represen- 
tation to  this  effect  from  the  British  Association  be  submitted 
to  Government,  in  the  hope  that  public  provision  might  be  made 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  national  object,  and  that  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  Professor  Airy,  Mr.  Baily,  Mr.  D.  Gil- 
bert, and  Sir  John  Herschel,  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject*. 

2.  That  application  be  made  to  the  French  Government  on 
the  part  of  the  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  re- 
duction of  the  astronomic£d  observations  made  at  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  and  published  in  the  Histoire  Celeste  and  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  for  1789,  1790;  and  that, 

*  The  application  was  immediately  complied  with  by  the  Government,  and 
an  advance  of  500/.  made  by  the  Treasury ;  the  reduction  of  the  observations 
from  the  year  1750  to  the  present  day  is  m  progress. 
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pro-vided  the  French  Gtoveriimeht  agriee  to  this  proposition^  the 
sum  of  500/.  be  placed  attth^  disposal  of  a  Committee^  to  be 
hereafter  nominated  by  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  duplicate  reduction  which  is  neceissary  to  ensure  accuracy*. 

31  That  thie  difiFerence  of  meridians  between  the  Observatories 
of  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Bdinburgh,  Dublin,  and 
Araiagh^  should  be  determined  by  theans  of  chronometers,  or 
by  signsds,  or  by  both  methods. 

4.  That  it  is  desirable  thdt  the  constant  of  lunar  notation 
shbUld  her  deduced  from  obsl^nratibns  made  with  the  ndiural  circle 
at  Grreenwich,  and  that  the  sum  of  100/.  be  appropriated  to  this 
purpose,  un^der  thc'di^ectibn  of  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  Rev.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, and  Mr.  Baily. 

5.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  standard  scale  made  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Troughton  for*  the  town  of  Aberdeen  should 
be  compared  with  the  standard  scali^  recently  made  for  the 
Royal  Astronomical  -Sbciety,  ^nd  that  Mr.  Baily  be  requested 
to  make  the  requisite  (ktmparisonsf. 

Desiderata  noticed  in  Mr.  Airy^s  Report,  p.  187. 

1.  Directions  for  placing  a  thermometer  so  as  to  indicate  cor- 
rectly the  Temperature  of  the  Air  at  the  place  of  observation, 
for  Refraction-corrections,  the  external  and  internal  tempera- 
tures being  supposed  as  nearly  as  possible  equal. 

2.  Experimental  Data  for  the  Theory  of  Refraction — 

What  is  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  temperature,  or  of 

density,  in  ascending  ? 
How  does  this- vary  at  different  timies  ? 
Can  any  means  be  contrived  for  indicatiiig  practically  at 

different  times  the  modulus  of  variation  ? 
Does  the  refractive  power  of  air  depend  simply  on  its 

density,  without  regard  to  its  teraperatiure  ? 
Is  it  well  established  that  the  effects  of  moisture  are 

almost  insensible  ?    .        ,        .    ^ 
Can  any  rule  be  given  for  estimating  the  effect  of  the 

difference  of  refraction  in^  different  azimuths,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  ground  ? 
When  the  atmospheric  dispersion  is  considerable,  what 

part  of  the  spectrum  is  it  best  that  Astronomers  should 

agree  to  observe  ? 

3.  An  investigation  of  the  coefficient  of  Nutation  from  the 
Greenwich  circle-observations. 

•  An  applicadon  ^as  been  made  through  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes, 
t  These  comparisons  have  been  madp ;  «ee  p.  91. 
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4.  The  Reduction  of  Bradley's  and  Maskelyne's  Observations 
of  the  jSun.and  Blwets,  oa.a.uoifQrm  plan. ..  .  *.  . 

..5«  Remeasurem^Djt.^  of  the  elongation  of  Jupiter's  Satellites^ 
to  correct  the  estiroJ^te  pf  the  n^ass  of  Jupiteij. 

6.  Separate  investigations^  from  observations^  of  the  diminu* 
tion  of  the  aphelion  distance  and  pmhelion  distance  of  Bncke's 
Comet,  foi  the  pm:pQs.e  of  testing  the  truth  oi  £ncke's  assumed 
law  of  density  of  the  resisting  medium.  .  .     ^  .  ,. 

7-  Calculations  of  the  perturbations  of  BieWs  Comet  for  the 
interval  between  1772  and  1806,  and  of  thpse.of.tbe  node  and 
inclination  from  1806  to  1826,  for  the  purpose  of  asc^rt£tinii]^ 
the  identity  of  the  comet  of  1772,  and  examining  whether  this 
comqt  gives  any  indication  of  a  resisting  medium.         ,  • .. 

.8.  Verification  of  Burqkhardt's  Formulee  in  the  Mini,  de  VInst* 
for;1808,  and  extension,  of  them  to  terms  dependi^gi.on  the  i^<' 
clination. 

9.  Theoryofthe  perturbations  of  Pallas,  and  of  Encke's  Comet. 


TIDES. 
Resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  That  a  sum  hot  exceeding  250Z.  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Lubbock  for  the  discussion  of  observations  of  the  Tides. 

2.  That  the  Association  should  endeavour  to  procure  the 
general  establishment  of  systematic  Tide  Observations  along 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  standing 
Committee  on  Tides  be  requested  to  select  such  places  t  as  may 
appear  to  them  most  important  for  this  purpose  ;  that  the  di* 
rection,  and  if  possible  the  intensity,  of  the  wind  should  be  ob- 
served, as  well  as  its  critical  changes  after  having  set  for  some 
time  in  a  particular  direction ;  and  that  the  altitude  of  the  cur* 
rents  of  air  should  also  be,  as  far  as  possible,  remarked* 


METEOROLOGY. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee^ 

\.  That  a  series  of  observations  of  the  Thermometer  during 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  nighty  be  instituted  at  some  military 
or  naval  station  in  the  South  of  England. 

*  Prof.  Airy  himself  has  since  gi^en  a  determination  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter, 
t  Directions  for  observing  the  Tides,  extracted  from  Mr.  Lubbock's  Report/ 
aiid  Mr.  Whewell's  Memoranda,  are  inserted  p.  xxxiii. 

b 
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*  1  a.  That  the  sum  of  50/.  be  applied  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  observations  which,  in  pursuance  of  this  recommendation^ 
have  been  carried  on  for  three  years  and  a  half  by  the  Wardens 
and  inferior  officers  in  Plymouth  Dockyard,  under  the  directions 
ofMr.  W.S.Harris*. 

2.  That  a  similar  hourly  register  be  recommended  to  be  esta- 
blished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  India. 

3.  That  the  Committee  in  India  be  requested  to  institute  such 
observations  as  may  throw  light  on  the  horary  oscillations  of 
the  Barometer  near  the  equator. 

4.  That  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.WilliamGray,  jun.,  be  requested 
to  undertake  a  series  of  observations  on  the  comparative  quan** 
tities  of  rain  falling  on  the  top  of  the  great  tower  of  York  Minster, 
and  on  the  ground  near  its  base ;  and  that  similar  observations 
be  instituted  at  other  places  f. 

•  5.  That  persons  travelling  on  mountains,  or  ascending  in  bal- 
loons, should  observe  the  state  of  the  Thermometer,  and  of  the 
dew-point  Hygrometer,  below,  in,  and  above,  the  clouds,  and  de- 
termine how  the  different  kinds  of  clouds  differ  in  these  respects. 

6.  That  the  decrease  of  Temperature  at  increasing  heights  in 
the  atmosphere,  should  be  investigated  by  continued  observations 
at  stated  hours^  and  known  heights.  The  hours  of  9^  a.m.,  and 
8j  P.M.,  as  giving  nearly  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  are 
suggested  for  the  purpose. 

7.  That  the  temperature  of  Springs  should  be  observed  at 
different  heights  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  different 
depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  compared  with  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  ground  J;  and  that  notice 
be  given  that  any  persons  who  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  water,  and  rock  in  mines  and  borings  of 
known  depth,  or  the  indications  of  thermometers  sunk  to  differ- 

•  For  the  report  of  these  observations,  and  those  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Mr.  Harvey,  see  Reports,  vol.  iv.  pp.  171  and  181. 

f  The  observations  at  York  were  made  at  three  adjacent  stations  of  known 
height,  with  gauges  made  on  the  same  mould,  and  measured  by  one  graduated 
glass  vessel;  they  were  continued  from  the  1st  of  February,  1832,  to  the  1st  of 
February,  1835.  From  the  results  it  has  been  inferred  by  Professor  Phillips 
that  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  rain  at  the  higher  stations  has  a  certain 
constant  dependence  on  the  height  6f  the  station,  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
air  as  to  temperature  and  moisture  in  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  For 
the  further  elucidation  of  this  subject,  it  is  desirable  that  experiments  upon  the 
same  plan  should  be  tried  in  other  situations,  and  especially  where  the  climate 
is  of  a  different  character  from  that  (^  York ;  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  Com- 
'  wall,  for  example,  and  in  the  drier  air  of  the  midland  counties. 

X  The  height  of  the  springs  may  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  a 
common  portable  barometer. 
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ent  depths,  in  different  kinds  of  soil  and  in  different  parts  of 
tbe  earth,  are  requested  to  make  known  their  names  and  the 
places  where  they  have  this  opportunity,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Meteorological  Committee*. 

7  a.  That  the  Meteorological  Committee  be  requested  to  give 
instructions,  and  to  make  arrangements  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Experiments  recommended  in  the  above  resolution,  and  that 
100/.  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

8.  That  the  Committee  be  further  requested  to  draw  up  an 
account  of  the  best  form  of  Meteorological  instruments; — to 
prepare  standard  instruments,  both  as  a  means  of  comparison 
and  of  construction  of  similar  instruments,  for  those  Members 
of  the  Association  who  may  wish  to  purchase  Instruments  con- 
structed by  these  standards ; — to  draw  up  Forms,  Register  Ta- 
bles and  Abstracts,  with  directions  for  the  best  times,  places, 
and  methods  of  observing  and  registering ; — ^and  that  a  further 
sum  of  100/.  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  for  the  above  purpose 
and  others  connected  with  the  advancement  of  Meteorology. 

That  series  of  comparative  experiments  should  be  made  on 
the  temperatiure  of  the  dew-point,  and  the  indications  of  the 
wet-bulb  Hygrometer,  and  that  the  theory  of  this  instrument 
should  be  further  investigated  f. 

9.  That  instructions  for  observing  Auroral  Phaenomena  and 
Falling  Stars  be  drawn  up,  with  a  view  to  the  procurement  of 
corresponding  observations  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  J. 

Desiderata  noticed  in  Prof.  Forbes* s  Report. 

Verification  of  Mr.  Dalton's  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  direct  experiment.  {Reports^  vol.  i.  p.  206.  and 
Phil.  Trans.  1826.) 

Experiments  in  various  latitudes  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  at  moderate  depths,  by  means  of  thermometers  with  long 
tubes  ;  with  a  view  to  determine  the  position  of  the  ^^  invariable 
stratum,'"  where  external  causes  cease  to  produce  any  effect. 
{Reports y  vol.  i.  p.  221.) 

Experiments  on  the  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation.  {Reports^ 
vol.  i.  p.  222.) 

*  The  members  of  tbe  Committee  are  Dr.  Apjohn,  Prof.  Forbes,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Harris,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Professor  Phillips,  Professor  Powell,  Colonel  Sykes, 
Mr.  Jobn  Taylor  (Secretary).  Tbe  Committee  has  bad  instraments  constructed 
suitable  for  experiments  on  temperature  in  mines,  &c.^  and  some  of  tbem  are 
now  in  use  at  selected  points. 

.  t  For  an  investigation  of  the  theory  of  this  instrument,  see  Dr.  Apjobn*s 
pap^r,  and  Dr.  Hudson's  remarks  in  Phil.  Mag.,  1835-6. 

X  An  abstract  of  the  directions  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Committee 
is  ^ven  page  xxxv. 

h2 
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Observations  on  the  horary  oscillations  of  the  barometer  at 
considerable  heights,  abore  the  sea;  .  This. more  particularly  ag^ 
plies  to  places  hear  the  equator  *.. 

Additional  observations  to  determine  what  is  the  influence 
of  the  moon  or  the  height  of  the  barometer.  •  {Reportty  vol,  i. 
p.  234.    Sep  also  Arago^  Armumre  for  1833.) 
.   The  application  of  the  hygrometric  correction  to  the  haro-* 
metric  formulae  for  heights.     {Repx^ts^  vol.  i.  p.  254.) 

Observations  on  the  phsenomena  of  wind  at  two  stations  at 
considerably  different  elevations.  {Reportsj  vol.  i.  p.  249.)  The 
direction  of  the  wind  should  be  noted  in  degrees^  beginning  from 
the  south  and  proceeding  by  the  west.  -  • 

'  Magnetical  observations^  regularly  conducted,  especially  with 
a  view  to  auroral  phaenomenti. 


MAGNETISM. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee* 

1.  That  a  series  of  observations  upon  the  intensity  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  be  executed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Scotland  by  Mr. 
Dunlopt. 

2.  That  observations  should  be  made  in  various  places  with 
the  Dipping-needle,  in  order  to  reduce  the  horizontal  to  the  true 
magnetic  intensity. 

3.  That  it  be  represented  to  the  Government  of  this  country 
that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  Science  if  Magneticfil  and 
Meteorological  Observatories  were  established  in  several  parts 
of  the  earth,  furnished  with  proper  Instruments,  well  conducted 
on  uniform  principles,  and  if  provision  were  made  for  careful 
and  continued  observations  at  those  places ;  that  in  Great  Bri-* 
tain  and.  its  colonies  there  are  points  favourable  for  such  obser- 
vations ;  and  that  it  is  more  desirable  that  the  British  na^tion 
should  take  a  part  in  carrying  them  on,  since  a  system  of  simi- 
lar observations  has  begun  to  be  established  in  France  imdits 
dependencies. 

•  Those  who  may  possess  such  observations,  continued  for  one  or  more  weeksj 
with  observations  of  the  temperatures  of  the  mercury  and  of  the  air,  and  the 
probable  corresponding  temperatures  of  the  air  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  arfe  reqtie^t#d 
to  transmit  theih  to  Professor  Forbes,  Edinburgh.  The  local  position  of  the 
point  of  observation  should  also  be  noticed. 

f  See  Dr.  Traill's  experiments,  Reports  tif  the  Associdtimy  vol.  i.  p.  557  : 
and  those  of  Professor  Lloyd,  vol.  iv.  p.  117. 
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That  Mr.  Baily,  Mr.  Davies  GUbert,  Mr.  Lubbock^  tod  the 
Rev.  Q.  Peacock,  be  a  Committee  to  make  the  required  rfeparesen- 
tation  to  the  Government,  and  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  the 
French  Institute. 

4.  That  the  East  India  Company  be  requested  to  further  the 
same  objects,  especially  at  their  establishment  ^t  Madras. 

5.  That  M.  Arago  be  respectfully  requested  to  publish,  and 
to  have  reduced,  his  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  Mag- 
netical  Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  at  Paris. 

6.  That  a  representation  be  made  to  Government  of  the  im- 
portance of  sending  an  expedition  into  the  Antarctic  regions,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  observations  and  discoveries  iii  various 
branches  of  Science,  as  Geography,  Hydrography,  Natural  Hi- 
story, and  especially  Magnetism,  with  a  view  to  determine  pre- 
cisely the  plade  of  the  Southern  Magnetic  Pole  or  Poles,  and 
the  direction  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  force  in  those  re- 
gions. 

7«  That  a  further  examination  of  the  Electro- magnetic  con- 
dition of  mineral  veins  be  recommended. 

Desiderata  noticed  in  Prqfessor  Christie^ s  Report. 

1.  A  r^iilar  series  of  observationB  conducted  in  this  country 
on  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle. 

2.  To  ascertain  how  far  the  method  of  'torsion'  isr  applicable 
to  determine  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  horizontal  magnetic 
force.  (2?q»or^«,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.) 

3.  To  ascertain  experimentally  the  direction  of  electrical  cur- 
rents occasioned  in  a  large  sphere  of  copper  filled  with  bismuth, 
heated  at  the  equator,  and  cooled  at  the  poles,  with  a  view  to  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  earth's  magnetic  polarity.  {Reports, 
vol.  ii.  p.  132.) 


RADIANT  HEAT. 

Desiderata  reported  by  Professor  PowelL 

1.  The  accurate  verification  of  Sir  J.  Leslie'*  observation  that 
the  focus  for  simple  heat,  in  concave  reflectors,  is  nearer  to  the 
reflector  than  that  for  light.  {Leslie  on  Heat,  p.  14.) 

2.  The  proportion  of  heat  reflected  at  different  incidences. 

3.  Whether  radiation  takes  place  in  an  absolute  vacuum. 

4.  Whether  heat  is  radiated  from  hot  bodies  in  liquid  media, 
and  whether  it  is  reflected,  &c.,  and  has  the  same  relations  to 
surfaces  as  in  air. 
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5.  Accurate  determinations  of  the  conducting  powers  of  differ- 
ent solids^  liquids^  and  gases  ;  distinguishing  from  the  effects  of 
radiation  (if  any)  in  or  through  them  \  and  examining  the  modi- 
fication (if  any)  which  the  ratios  of  the  conducting  powers  un- 
dergo from  difference  of  thickness^  especially  when  the  thickness 
is  extremely  small*. 


Desiderata  mentioned  in  Mr,  WhewelVs  Report  on  the  Mathe- 
matical Theories  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Heat, 

1.  A  comparison  of  good  recent  measures  of  the  statical  forces 
in  electrical  experiments  (those  of  Mr.  Harris  and  any  others) 
with  the  Coulombian  theory. 

2.  A  determination  of  the  degree  of  exactness  attained  and 
attainable  by  means  of  Mr,  Barlow's  correcting-plate. 

3.  Measures  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  mass  in  descending  (both  in  given  places  and  on  the 
aversige),  to  compare  with  similar  observations  at  a  future  pe- 
riod. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  observed  law  of  temperatures,  as  de- 
pencUng  on  the  latitude,  with  Fourier's  formulae. 

5.  Treatises  in  which  the  results  of  the  theories  here  spoken 
of  (Coulomb  and  Poisson's  theories  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, and  Fourier's  theory  of  heat,)  shall  be  presented  in  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  elementary  to  be  accessible  to  mathematical 
readers  of  common  attainments,  as,  for  instance,  the  readers  of 
Newton. 


OPTICS. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  80/.  be  appropriated  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  Telescopic  Lens,  or  Lenses,  out  of  rock  salt,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  David  Brewster. 

2.  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  15/.  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Professor  Powell,  for  carrying  on  Experiments  on  the  refractive 
indices  of  different  media  on  the  principle  of  Fraunhofer,  as 
recommended  in  the  reports  of  the  Association. 

3.  That  30/.  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Prof.  Wheatstone, 
for  procuring  a  Theodolite  and  Prism  to  prosecute  his  researches 
on  the  prismatic  examination  of  the  Electro -Magnetic  spark. 

•  See  for  observations  on  Radiant  Heat  Dr.  Hudson's  paper  in  the  Fourth 
volume  of  the  Association's  Beports,  p.  163. 
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■         Desiderata  notited  in  Sir  David  Brewster's  Report. 

The  determination  of  various  constants — namely, 

1.  The  refractive  indices  of  the  two  pencils  in  all  crystallized 
bodies,  measured  in  reference  to  definite  points  of  the  spectrum. 

2.  The  angles  at  which  light  is  polarized  by  reflection  from 
crystallized  and  uncrystallized  surfaces* 

3.  The  inclination  of  the  resultant  axes  of  crystals  having 
double  refraction,  for  different  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

4.  The  dimensions  of  the  ellipse  which  regulates  the  polariza- 
tion of  metals  and  their  alloys. 

5.  The  circularly  polarizing  forces  of  fluids  and  solutions. 

6.  The  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  ordinary  solid  and 
fluid  bodies,  measured  according  to  the  method  of  Fraunhofer. 

7.  Experimental  determination  of  the  effects  of  the  absorption 
of  light  by  gases  upon  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,  (vol.  i.  p.  322.) 

Desiderata  noticed  in  Professor  Lloyd* s  Report* 

1.  Measurement  of  the  refractive  indices  corresponding  to  the 
seven  principal  fixed  lines  of  the  spectrum  in  various  singly  re- 
fracting substances,  according  to  the  method  of  Fraunhofer. 

2.  Similar  determination  of  the  principal  refractive  indices  of 
crystals,  in  continuation  of  the  researches  of  M.  Rudberg. 

3.  Experimental  examination  of  Fresnel's  theory  of  double 
refraction,  in  biaxal  crystals. 

4.  Comparison  of  Presnel's  formulae  for  the  intensity  of  re- 
flected and  refracted  light,  with  observation. 

5.  Theory  of  reflexion  at  the  surfaces  of  crystallized  media 
and  metals,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  wave  theory* 

6.  Explanation  of  the  peculiar  laws  of  double  refraction  and 
polarization  in  rock  crystal,  according  to  the  same  theory. 

7.  Physical  account  of  the  phaenomenon  of  circular  polariza- 
tion in  liquids. 

8.  Physical  theory  of  absorption. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  That  Dr.  Dalton  and  Dr.  Prout  be  requested  to  institute 
experiments  on  the  specific  gravities  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and 
Carbonic  Acid,  and  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  50/.  be  appropri- 
ated to  defray  the  expense  of  any  apparatus  which  may  be  re- 
quired. 
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2.  That  British  chemists  be  iovited  to  rn^ke  experiments  for 
removing  the  doubts  .respecting  the  proportions  of  Oxygen, 
Azote,  &c.,  in  the  Atnipsphere ;  for  determining  the  proportions 
of  Azpte  and  Oxygen  in  Nitrous  Gas  and  Nitrons  Oxide ;' and 
for  more  accurately  itivestigating  the  specific  gravity  of  the  com- 
pound gases  in  general. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  25/.  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Rev. 
W.  V.  Harcourt  for  the  further  prosecution  of  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  long-continued  heat  upon  rocks^  minerals^  and 
other  substances*. 

4.  That  Dr.  Turner  f  be  requested  to  extend  his  researches 
into  the  Atomic  Weights  of  the  elementary  bodies,  and  to  re- 
port on  the  progress  recently  miade  in  this  branch  of  chemical 
science. 

.  5.  That  Professor  Johnston  be  requested  to  undertake  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  into  the  comparative  analysis  of  Iron  in  the 
different  stages  of  its  manufacture. 

6.  That  Professor  Johnston  be  reqtlested  to  extend  and  re- 
vise his  table  of  Chemical  Constants^;  and  that  the  sum  of  20/.  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  that  purpose. 

7.  That  an  examination  be  made  into  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  gases  given  off  from  Thermal  Waters^  whether  there  be  any 
variation  in  these  respects  according  to  season  of  the  year,  hours 
of  the  day,  or  con(^tion  of  the  atmosphere;  andjwhether  there 
be  any  changes  of  temperature  in  the  sa^e  waters. ' 

8.  Tba^tbe  Gaseous  Products  which  are  discharged  from  the 
chimneys  of  smelting  and  other  furnaces  and  fireplaces,  be  ex- 
amined, at  various  periods  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  them, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  copipomids  which  are  formed 
when  the  processes  are  most  successfully  conducted,  and  also 
of  detecting  the  existence  of  compounds  which  may  perhaps  be 
new  or  valuable. 

9.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  report  their  opinion  as 
to  the  adoption  by  British  chemists  of  an  uniform  system  of 
•Chemical  SymbolsJ. 

10.  That  an  extension  of  the  researches  coinmenced  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  into  the  optical  properties  of  Minerals  be  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  che^^sts. 

11.  That  Mr.  Graham  be  requested  to  submit  to  further  in- 
vestigation the  amount  of  seciittty  to  be  derived  from  the  Safety- 
lamp,  and  the  means  of  improving  it. 

•  For  a  reporl  of  experwfent?  instituted,  by  Mr»  Harcourt,  in  Yorkshire,  at 
the  Low  Moor  Iron  Works,  and  at  the  Elsecar  Furnace,  see  vol.  iii. 
f  For  a  notice  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  Turner,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 
X  For  this  report,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  207. 
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MINERALOGY. 

Hesolutions  of  the-  Committee. 

1.  That  Prof.' Miller  be  requested  to  deti^riniile  the  form  and 
bpticaT  characters  of  those  Crvstallized  Bodieii^hicli  have  iiOt 
been  previously  examined^  and  that  themists  be  invited  to  send 
him  specimens  of  perfect  artificial  crystals. 
'  ^.  That  Dr.  Turner,  Prof.  Miller,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Whewell,  be  requested  to  cooperate  in  prosecuting  and  pro- 
moting thfe  following  inquiries,  with  a  VieW^to  exaftnine  the  the- 
ory'of  Isomorphism,  and  the  connexion  between  the  crystalline 
forms  and  chemical  constitution  6f  Minerals  :-^— 

I.  To  determine  whether  the  angles  of  varieties  of' the 
same  species  (in  the  usual  acceptation  of  identity  of 
species)  are  idekitically  the  saime,  under  varioui^  cit- 
cumsiances  of  colour,  appearance,  and  locality ;  and  if 
not,' what  are  the  differences? 

II.  To  determine  the  chemical  constitution  of  siicfh'^- 
rieties, — the  specimens,  mineralogicalty  and  chemically 
examined,  being  iii  all  cases  the  same. 

III.  To  determine  what  quantity  of -Extraneous  'sub- 
stances may  be  mixed  with  a  crystalline  salt^  without 
altering  its  form. 

IV.  To  determine  the  angles  of  the  various  species  or 
varieties  of  isomorphous  or  ple^iomorphous  groups, — 
and  their  respective  chemic^  composition. 

Desiderata  noticed  m  Mr.  ff^hewelFs  Reporf^ 

1.  To  determine  tlie  opticail  difference  on  whiiSs!  depend  the 
distinctions'  of  the  different  kinds  of  lustre,  metallic^  adaman^ 
tine^vitreokSyresinAuSy  pearly. 

'2.  To  determine  ii^hether  the  6tilique  rhombic  prism  consti- 
tutes-a  real  system  of  crystalline  forms,  or  is  a  hemihedral  form 
of  the  right' prism. 

'    3.  To  determine  the  limits  of  magnitude  and  simplicity  in 
crystallometrical  ratios. 

4.  To  determine  whether  chemical  groups  are  strictly  »o- 
morphctis  or  only  plesioniorphotis. 

''*'5\  To  determine  whether  the  angles  of  plesiomorphous  cry- 
stals' are  separated  by  definite  or  by  indefinite  steps. 

6.  To' determine  "what  are  the  differences  of  chemical  compo- 
sition corresponding  to  differences  of  optical  structure  in  re- 
sembling minerals,  as  apophyllite,  tesselite,  leucocyclite. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  That  it  be  represented  to  the  Government  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  various  branches  of  science  is  greatly  retarded  by 
the  want  of  an  accurate  map  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands^ 
and  that  the  expediting  the  completion  of  the  still  unfinished  or 
unpublished  portions  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

2.  That  measurements  should  be  made^  and  the  necessary 
data  procured,  to  determine  the  question  of  the  permanence  or 
change  of  the  relative  level  of  Sea  and  Land  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that  for  this  purpose,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  100/.  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Sub-committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Greenough,  Mr.  Lubbock,  Mr.  G.  Rennie, 
Prof.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell : — 
the  measurements  to  be  so  executed,  as  to  furnish  the  means  of 
reference  in  future  times,  not  only  as  to  the  relative  levels  of 
the  land  and  sea,  but  also  as  to  waste  or  extension  of  the  land. 

3.  That  Prof.  Phillips  be  requested  to  draw  up,  with  such  co- 
operation as  he  may  procure,  a  Systematic  Catalogue  of  all  the 
organized  Fossils  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  hitherto  described, 
with  such  new  species  as  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  accu- 
rately examining  *. 

4.  That  Mr.  John  Taylor  be  requested  to  collect  detailed  sec- 
tions of  the  Carboniferous  series  of  Flintshire,  with  a  view  to  a 
comparison  with  the  same  series  in  other  parts  of  England ; — 
with  a  view  also  of  ascertaining  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Mountain  Limestone  is  developed,  after  its  suppression  in 
certain  coal-fields  in  the  central  parts  of  England. 

5.  That  the  attention  of  geologists  be  invited  to  those  coal 
districts  in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  where,  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  being  deficient, 
the  coal  measures  rest  immediately  on  the  Grauwacke  and  Trans- 
ition rocks; — with  a  view  to  discover  whether  any  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  physical  structure  of  that  part  of  the 
island  can  be  stated,  explanatory  of  the  local  absence  of  the  two 
great  formations  above  mentioned. 

6.  That  the  direction,  intersection,  inclination,  and  breadth 
of  the  non-metalliferous  Fissures  which  cross  the  planes  of  the 
strata,  and  in  some  instances  divide  many  contiguous  strata, 

*  This  catalogue  is  commenced,  several  monographs  are  composed.  Com- 
munications, lists  of  organic  remains,  notices  of  localities,  and  specimens  of  new 
or  undescr'ibed  species^  may  be  addressed  to  Professor  Phillips,  Museum,  York. 
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should  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  same  circumstances  in 
the  dykes  and  mineral  veins  of  the  vicinity ;  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  any  and  what  dependence  there  may  be  be- 
tween these  phaenomena^. 

7*  That  the  quantity  of  Mud  and  Silt  contained  in  the  water 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  Great  Britain  should  be  ascertained, 
distinguishing,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  comparative  'quan- 
tity of  sediment  from  the  water  at  different  depths,  in  different 
parts  of  the  current,  and  at  different  distances  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river ;  distinguishing  also  any  differences  in  the  quality 
of  the  sediment,  and  estimating  it  at  different  periods  of  the 
year ;  and  that  the  sum  of  20/.  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Yates  and  Mr.  G.  Rennie,  for  the  purpose  of  these  ex- 
periments. 

8.  That  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  Fossil  Ichthyology  of  the  British  Islands,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 1051.  be  paid  to  Dr.  Buckland,  Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  Mr. 
Murchison,  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  assisthig  M.  Agassiz 
in  carrying  on  his  Ichthyological  work. 

8  o.  That  a  further  sum  of  105/.  be  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

9.  That  a  Catalogue  be  formed  of  all  known  Basaltic  Dykes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  account  of  the  direction  of 
each  in  regard  to  the  meridian,  the  distance  of  which  it  has  been 
traced,  and  the  rocks  which  it  passes  through. 

10.  That  a  list  be  collected  of  all  places  in  which  Shells  of 
existing  species  have  been  found  on  dry  land,  with  the  heights 
of  such  places  above  the  mean  tide  levels,  and  their  distance 
from  the  coast,  specifying  the  names  of  the  several  shells,  and 
the  area  over  which  they  extend. 

10  a.  That  evidence  be  collected  as  to  the  direction  and  pro- 
bable sources  from  which  drifted  blocks  and  pebbles  referrible 
to  rocks  not  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  now 
occur  as  insulated  blocks  or  in  beds  of  superficial  gravel,  may 
have  been  derived.  10  A.  That  evidence  be  collected  as  to  the 
form  and  direction  of  hills  or  ridges  of  superficial  gravel,  and 
the  sources  whence  the  materials  of  such  gravel-hills  may  have 
been  transported  to  their  present  place. 

10  c.  That  observations  be  made  on  the  direction  and  depth 
-of  grooves  and  furrows,  such  as  are  often  found  on  the  faces  of 
hard  rocks  and  beneath  superficial  deposits  of  drifted  clay  and 
gravel  not  referrible  to  the  action  of  any  existing  currents. 

*  Professor  Phillips  has  stated  (see  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  654,)  the  results  of  his 
examination  on  this  subject  in  certain  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  and  re- 
quests to  be  favoured  with  communications  relating  thereto. 
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Desiderata  noticed  in  Mr.  Conybeare^s  Report. 

1 .  An  accarate  examination  of  the  conclusions  deducible  from 
the  known  density  of  the  earthy  as  to  the  solid  structure  and 
composition  of  the  interior.  «         .  * 

"2.  The  attention  of  residents  in  our  remote  foreign  depen- 
dencies to  the  two  great  questions  of  comparative  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.  1.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  such  a  general  uni- 
dforihity  of  type  in  the  series  of  rock-formations  in  distant  coun- 
tries^ that  we  must  conceive  them  to  have  resulted  from  general 
caiises  of  almost  imiversal  prevalence  at  the  same  geological 
iera?  2.  Are  th6  organic  remains  of  the  same  geological  period 
specifically  similar  in  v^ry  remote  districts,  and  more  especially 
under  climates  actually  different ;  or  are  they  grouped  together 
within  narrower  boundaries  and  under  restrictions  as  to  geo- 
graphical habitats^  analogous  to  those  which  prevail  in  the 
actual  system  of  things  ? 

3.  An  examination  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  countries 
constituting  the  great  basin  of  the  Indus ;  where,  if  in  any  part 
of  India,  it  is  supposed  a  complete  series  of  secondary  strata 
may  be  expected. 

4.  To  determine,  by  induction,  the  forces  which  have  pro- 
duced the  elevation  and  general  configuration  of  the  land,  and 
to  investigate  the  dynamical  laws  of  these  forces*. 

l)esider aluni  notice fi  in  Mr,  Taylor's  Report  on  Mineral  Veins, 

A  correct  account  of  the  afehity  that  the  contents  of  a  vein 
bear  to  certain  of  the  rocks  in  which  the  fissure  may  be  situated. 


,.  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee,        ,  ^ 

I.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  for  'devisin'g 'the  means  of 
forming  and  publishing  a' full. and  arranged  Catalogue  of  works 
on  Natural  History.  .     '     '        • 

3^.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  obtain  an  exact  Cata- 
logui3  of  the  Animals  and  Plants  inhabiting  Iceland. 

3..  That  Mr.  Ball  be  requested  to  investigate  the  mode  by 

♦  Reports^  vol.  i.  p.  408.  See  Mr.  Hopkins's  £ssay  on  Phys.  Geol.  in  the 
TramactioM  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 
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which  Echinus  lividus  excavates  the  rocks  on  which  it  is  found, 
and  to  report  the  result&to  the  pext  Meeting.       ,     .,  . 

4.  That  the  following  subjects  of  inquiry  be  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  zoologists : 

a.  The  use  of  horns  in  the  class  Mammalia ;  the  reason  of 

their  presence  in  the  females  of  some  and  their  absence 
in  those  of  other  species ;  the  connexion  between  their 
development  and  sexual  periods  ;  the  reason  of  their 
being  deciduous  in  some  tribes  and  persistent  in  others. 

b.  The  use  of  the  lachrymal  sinus  in  certain  families  of  the 

Ruminantia^. 

c.  The  conditions  which  regulate  the  geographical  distribu- 

tion of  Mammalia. 

d.  The  changes  of  colour  of  hair,  feathers,  and  other  ex- 

ternal parts  of  animals  ;  how  these  changes  are  effected 
in  parts  usually  considered  by  anatomists  as  extra- 
vascular.  '•  •    .      J  .... 

€.  The  nature  and  use  of  the  secretions  of  certain  glands 
immediately  un^er  the  skin,  above  the  eycs^  Bnd  over 
the  nostrils,  in  certain  species  of  the  Grallator^s  and 
Natatores;  the  nature  and  use  of  Jthe  secretion  of  the 
uropygial  gland. 

/.  How  long  and  in  what  maimer  can  the  impregnated  oria 
of  Fishes  be  preserved,  for  transportation,  without 
preventing  vivification  when  the  spawn  is  returned  to 
water. 

g.  Further  observations  on  the  supposed  metamorphosis  of 
Decapod  Crustacea^  with  reference  to  the  views,  of 
Thompson  and  Rathke  t« 

A.  The  situation  of  the  sexual  organs  in  male  Spiders,  and 
on  their  supposed  connexion  with  the  palpi  X* 

t.  The  use  of  the  antennae  in  Insects.  Are  they  organs  of 
hearing,  of  smell,  or  of  a  peculiar  sensation  ? 

Ar.  The  function  of  the  femoral  pores  in  Lizards,  and  the 
degree  of  importance  due  to  them  as  offering  charac- 
ters for  classification. 

5.  That  botanists  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be 
invited  to  compose  and  commupicate  to  the  Meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Catalogues  of  local  Floras,  with  indications  of  those 
species  which  have  been  recently  introduced^  of  those  which  are 

♦  See  Dr.  Jacob's  remarks,  BeporU,  vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

f  See  essays  by  Mr,  Westwood  and  Mr.  Thompson  in  Phil.  Trans, 

X  See  Mr.  J.  Blackwttirs  paper,  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
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rare  or  %}eTy  locals  and  of  those  which  thrive,  or  which  have  be- 
come, or  are  becoming  extinct  i  with  such  remarks  as  may  be 
useful  towards  determining  the  connexion  which  there  may  be 
between  the  habitats  of  particular  plants,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  strata  upon  which  they  grow ;  with  statements  of 
the  mean  winter  and  summer  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
water,  at  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  elevation  at  which 
species  occur ;  the  hygrometrical  condition  of  the  air,  and  any 
other  information  of  an  historical,  oeconomical,  and  philosophi- 
cal nature. 

6.  That  Professor  Daubeny  be  requested  to  institute  an  ex- 
tended inquiry  into  the  exact  nature  of  the  secretions  by  the 
roots  of  the  principal  cultivated  plants  and  weeds  of  agriculture ; 
and  that  the  attention  of  botanists  and  chemists  be  invited  to  the 
degree  in  which  such  secretions  are  poisonous  to  the  plants  that 
yield  them,  or  to  others ;  and  to  the  most  ready  method  of  de- 
composing these  secretions  by  manures  or  other  means. 

7«  That  Mr.  Mackay  be  requested  to  institute  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  limits  of  species  in  the  genus  Seuvi^ 
fraga,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  natives  of  Ireland. 
Likewise,  that  he  be  requested  to  communicate  a  detail  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  vegetation  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland. 

8.  That  a  Committee  be  formed  to  conduct  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  growth  of  plants  from  seeds,  and  to  preserve  the 
results  of  their  experiments,  in  order  to  establish  the  identity  or 
confirm  the  specific  distinctions  of  certain  allied  plants,  and  to 
communicate  the  results  obtained  from  year  to  year  at  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Association*. 

Desiderata  noticed  in  Mr.  Je^tyns's  Report  on  Zoology. 

1 .  Local  Faunas,  in  which  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals, 
although  only  of  a  few  species,  shall  be  given  with  scrupulous 
accuracy — monographs  in  which  species  shall  be  investigated 
with  a  view  to  their  exact  diflferences,  and  in  which  the  syno- 
nyms of  those  which  have  been  noticed  by  other  authors  shall 
be  distinctly  made  out. 

2.  Further  attention  to  the  Fishes  and  Invertebrata  of  the 
British  coasts,  and  especially  to  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier.  {Reports, 
vol.  iii.  p.  249.) 

•  Mr.  Don,  Librarian  to  the  Linnaan  Society,  has  undertaken  to  be  the 
channel  of  correspondence  on  this  subject. 
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Desiderata  noticed  in  Professor  Lindley's  Report  on  Botany. 

1.  All  accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  woody- 
part  of  plants  is  formed. 

2.  An  investigation  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  flowerless 
plants,  with  a  view  to  discover  in  them  the  analogy  and  origin 
of  their  organic  structure, 

3.  The  cause  of  the  various  colours  of  plants. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  faecal  excretions  of  cultivated  plants,  and 
of  common  weeds;  the  degree  in  which  those  excretions  are 
poisonous  to  the  plants  that  yield  them,  or  to  others;  the  most 
ready  means  of  decomposing  such  excretions  by  manures  or 
other  means. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 
Resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  That  the  effects  of  poisons  on  the  animal  oeconomy  should 
be  investigated  and  illustrated  by  graphic  representations ;  and 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  25/.  be  appropriated  for  this  object. 
Dr.  Roupell  and  Dr.  Hodgkin  were  requested  to  undertake  this 
investigation*. 

2.  That  an  experimental  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Brain ;  and  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
^^eding  25/.  should  be  appropriated  to  this  object.  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Broughton  were  requested  to  undertake 
these  experimentsf. 

3.  That  two  Committees  be  appointed,  one  to  meet  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  other  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  anatomical  relations  of  the  absorbent  and  nervous  systems  in 
the  different  classes  of  animals,  to  be  illustrated  by  injected  pre- 
parations and  graphic  representations,  and  that  the  sum  of  25/. 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  Committee  for  assisting  the 
prosecution  of  these  researches. 

4.  That  two  Committees  be  appointed,  one  to  meet  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  other  in  Dublin,  to  investigate  the  motions  and 
sounds  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  sum  of  50/.  be  placed  at  their 
disposal ;  and  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  these  Committees  to 
determine  whether  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  columnae  carnese 
contract  at  the  same  precise  moment  as  the  mass  of  muscular 
fibres  of  the  ventricle ;  also,  what  is  the  precise  mode  in  which 

♦  Reports,  vol.  iv.  pp.  211  and  235.  f  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  676. 

X  Reports,  voK.m  p.  243. 
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the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  prevent  the  reflux  of  blood; — are 
they  floated  up  and  stretched  across  the  auriculo- ventricular 
orjifices^  or  are  they  dr^wn  together  to  a  point  within  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle  by  the  action  of  the  columnae  carneae  ? 

5.  That  two  Committees  be  appointed^  one  to  meet  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  o^ther  in  London^  to  communicate  with  the  London 
Statistical  Society  and  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion relative  to  a  registration  of  deaths,  cpniprisipg  particulars 
of  a  medical  nature^* 

6,  That  a  Conamittee  be  appointed  in  Dublin  to  report  on  the 
pathology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  systen^fr  , 

^  7f  T^-at,  cQQsidering  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  instituted 
by  Dr.  Osborne  on  the  action  of  cold  and  on  the  application  of 
a  particular  modification  of  the  thermometer  to  the  measuring  of 
refrigeration  of  the  human  body,  Committees  be  appointed  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  to  prosecute  the  said  inquiry. 


ARTS. 

Resolution^  of  Ihe  Committee. 

1.  That  Messrs.  Hodgkinson  and  Fairbairn  be  requested  to 
undertake  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  diflference  of  strength 
and  other  mechanical  properties  of  iron  obtained  by  the  hot  and 
cold  blast  under  similar  .qircuoii^tances  to  the  nature- of  the  coal 
employed,  and  from  the  same. manufactory,  and.  that  a  supi  not 
eisceedii^g  30Z.  be  plac<ed  at  their  aisppsal  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  the  sum  of  50/.  be  applied  towards  procuring,  printings 
and  circulating  periodical  statements  of  the  duties  of  steam- 
engines  ia  Cornwall  and  elsewhere, 

desideratum  noticed  by  Professor^  Barlow  in  his  Report  on  the 

\.; :  _         Strength  of  Materials,  .       • .  .  .  .^ 

A  set  of  experiments  on  the  application  of  a  straining  force 
on  vertical  columns  (of  timber,  iron,  &c.). 


STATISTICS. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  That  Colonel  Sykes;be  requested  to  prepare  for  publica-' 
ticn  his  valuable  statistical  returns,  collected  by  himself  in  India^ 

♦  Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  251.  f  Reports,  vol.  iv. 
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relative  to  the  four  coUectorates  of  the  Deccan,  subject  to  the 
Bombay  Government. 

2.  That  Professor  Jones  be  requested  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
permission  to  examine  the  statistical  records  understood  to  exist 
in  great  number  in  the  archives  of  the  India  House,  and  to  pre- 
pare an  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  them^. 

3.  That  Mr.  Taylor  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  series  of  ques- 
tions upon  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  mining  population  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  complete  account 
of  the  statistics  of  that  class. 

4.  That  Dr.  Chawnorbe  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Statisti- 
cal Section  of  the  British  Association  a  return  of  the  inquisi- 
tions taken  before  the  Coroners  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  and 
elsewhere  within  his  neighbourhood ;  and  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  have  similar  returns  from  all  the  counties  of  £n* 
gland  during  the  seven  years  ending  1 834,  and  that  Mr.  Hals- 
well  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  form  in  which  to  make  this 
record,  and  to  obtain  for  the  Association  the  returns  from  as 
large  a  number  of  districts  as  may  be  in  his  power. 

5.  That  Mr.  Halswell  be  requested  to  furnish  returns  of  the 
Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum  since  its  commencement. 

6.  That  inquiries  into  the  state  of  education  upon  the  plan 
pursued  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  would  affi>rd 
a  very  useful  addition  to  statistical  knowledge,  and  that  it  be 
recommended  that  such  inquiries  be  pursued  in  other  towns  and 
districts,  and  the  results  arranged,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
under  the  same  heads  as  those  adopted  by  the  Manchester 
Society  f. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  OBSERVING  THE  TIDES. 

Observations  of  tides  along  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand  will  be  valuable,  both  in  the  construction  of  more  ac- 
curate tide-tables,  and  as  data  toward  the  perfection  of  the 
theory  of  tides. 

Observations  of  the  tides  should  record  particularly, — 

The  time  in  hours  and  minutes,  and  height  of  high-water: 
daily,  or,  if  conveitient,  every  tide. 

The  time  and  height  of  low- water. 

*  Professor  Jones  reported  to  the  Committee  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  re- 
commendation, he  had  applied  for  access  to  the  archives  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  that,  with  tneir  accustomed  liberality,  they  had  afforded  him 
every  facility  for  prosecuting  his  researches. 

t  Reports,  vol.  iv..  Notices,  p.  122,  infret. 
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The  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer. 

The  direction  and  velocity  of  the  stream  of  flow  and  ebb. 

At  what  hour  (with  respect  to  the  time  of  high- water  and 
low- water)  the  slack- water  after  the  stream  of  flood,  and  after 
the  stream  of  ebb,  respectively  occur. 

The  height  of  the  water  must  be  given  from  some  fixed  mark 
or  liney  which  should  be  described  accurately,  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  found  again  at  a  future  time.  The  observer  ought  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  the  height  was  measured ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  moment  of  high- water  was  fixed  upon;  the 
time  employed,  whether  apparent  or  mean  solar  time^  and  how 
it  was  obtained. 

The  height  of  the  water  at  the  end  of  every  minute  for  half 
an  hour  before  the  expected  time  of  high-water,  and  until  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  of  high- water  is  past.  Machines 
to  dispense  with  this  minute  attention  are  described  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions^  1831,  and  in  the  Nautical  Maga^ 
zine  for  October,  1832*. 

The  uncertainty  occasioned  by  waves  may  be  avoided  by 
making  the  observation  in  a  chamber,  to  which  the  water  has 
access  by  a  small  opening,  or  by  fixing  in  the  water  an  upright 
tube  (of  wood  or  iron,  for  instance),  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the 
tube  being  perforated ;  in  either  case  an  upright  measuring  rod, 
carefully  graduated,  and  connected  to  a  float,  will  rise  and  fall 
with  the  tide,  and  permit,  at  any  moment,  the  height  of  the 
water  to  be  read  off  against  the  collar  through  which  it  works. 
This  rod  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  leave  a  moveable  index  at 
the  highest  and  lowest  points, 

A  long  series  of  continued  observations  can  alone  be  of  use 
towards  the  determination  of  the  dependence  of  the  time,  height, 
and  other  circumstances  of  high-  and  low- water  upon  the  places 
and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon;  but  a  smaller  number  of 
observations  will  often  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  establish- 
ment of  any  place,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  according  to  the 
number  of  observations  ;  and  the  best  mode  of  doing  this  is  by 
comparative  observations  with  some  place  of  which  the  establish- 
ment is  accurately  known,  or  where  observations  are  continually 
carried  on.  A  few  sets  of  comparative  observations  of  neigh- 
bouring places  will  give  the  relative  time  of  high-water  at  these 
places  with  considerable  accuracy ;  and  thus  the  motion  of  the 
tide-wave  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cotidal  lines,  (or  lines 

*  Tide-gauges  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  London. 
An  excellent  one  has  lately  been  set  up  near  Bristol  by  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Institution  of  that  city. 
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along  which  it  is  high-water  at  the  same  instant,)  will  be  dis- 
covered. It  would  be  very  desirable  for  those  who  have  the  op- 
portunity, to  combine,  so  as  to  effect  the  detailed  description  of 
the  tides  through  some  small  extent  of  coast,  such  as  that  which 
has  been  effected  by  M,  Daussy  for  the  west  coast  of  France. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  OBSERVING  THE  AURORA 
BOREALIS. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
phaenomena  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  the  various  hypotheses 
which  have  been  imagined  to  explain  them,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a  want  of  information  on  the  points  which  are  most 
necessary  as  bases  of  induction ;  and  the  British  Association 
have  therefore  been  induced  to  appoint  a  Committee  in  the  ex- 
press view  of  directing  observers  to  the  really  important  features 
of  this  meteor,  and  of  obtaining,  by  a  system  of  contempo- 
raneous observation,  data  which  experience  shows  cannot  be 
derived  from  insulated  exertion* 

The  following  are  the  most  important  points  which  demand 
the  attention  of  observers  : 

1.  The  elevation  of  the  auroral  arches  and  streamers  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

>•     2.  The  determination  of  the  question  whether  the  auroral  ex- 
hibition is  accompanied  by  sound. 

3.  The  existence  of  recurring  periods  of  frequency  and 
brilliancy  in  the  Aurora. 

4.  The  influence  of  arches,  streamers^  and  other  auroral  phae- 
nomena upon  the  magnetic  needle. 

1.  It  is  recommended  to  all  who  intend  to  observe  auroras 
to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  names  of  all  the 
principal  stars  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  especially  those 
which  do  not  set  here.  This  will  be  most  easily  done  by  study- 
ing a  celestial  globe.  Good  maps  of  the  stars  may  also  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage.  Either  the  proper  names  or  the  Greek 
characters  with  the  name  of  the  constellation  will  be  sufficient. 

Persons  who  may  prefer  to  determine  the  angular  elevation 
and  position  of  the  arches  and  streamers  by  graduated  instru- 
ments, must  be  supposed  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  them ; 
they  may,  however,  be  reminded  that  telescopic  sights  are  for 
this  purpose  useless^  and  that  steady  instruments,  which  can  be 
handled  with  ease  and  expedition,  are  much  more  available  for 

c2 
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observations  of  these  faint  and  often  fluctuating  meteors^  than 
others  of  a  more  refined  construction. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  a  magnetic  needle  be  kept  in  a 
proper  place^  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre  or  slender  hair  (a  points 
support  not  being  delicate  enough),  and  so  mounted,  that  devia- 
tions can  be  observed  to  the  accuracy  of  1'.  It  has  been  found 
convenient  to  fix  in  a  garden  a  stone  pedestal,  on  which,  at 
three  invariable  points,  the  frame  of  the  magnetic  needle  rests 
under  a  glass  cover.  The  needle,  9  inches  long,  and  of  such  a 
weight  as  to  perform  about  10  vibrations  in  a  minute,  is  sus- 
pended by  one  slender  hair.  There  are  simple  contrivances  to 
steady  the  needle  wh6n  required,  and  to  adjust  the  length  of  the 
suspending  hair.  The  scale  is  divided  in  degrees  for  30*^  on 
each,  side  of  the  centre,  and  in  K/  for  1°  on  each  side.  There 
is  no  vernier,  but  the  place  of  the  needle  on  the  scale  is  read  off 
with  great  ease  by  looking  through  a  fixed  magnifying-glass 
from  an  opening  at  some  height  above,  so  as  to  avoid  sensible 
parallax.  Professor  Christie  has  described  more  complete  ap- 
paratus for  this  purpose  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion^ New  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  The  observer  must  leave  his 
watch  with  the  assistant,  very  carefully  remove  all  keys,  knives, 
and  other  things  containing  iron  from  his  dress,  and  all  loose 
iron  tools  and  utensils  to  at  least  20  feet  distance  from  the 
needle.  If  these  precautions  are  not  scrupulously  attended  to, 
the  results  will  be  fallacious.  It  is  proper  to  caution  the  obser- 
ver that  there  is  a  regular  daily  variation  of  the  needle,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Aurora. 

Dipping-needles^  unless  constructed  with  the  utmost  care, 
cannot  be  considered  very  satisfactory  instruments;  yet,  if 
their  suspension  be  suflBiciently  delicate,  they  may  probably  very 
well  answer  for  observations  during  Aurora,  of  which  the  object 
is  to  determine,  not  the  absolute  dip  of  the  needle^  but  the 
change  of  dip  occasioned  by  the  Aurora.  The  sanoe  precautions 
of  one  certain  position,  removal  of  iron,  &c.  are  necessary,  as  in 
the  use  of  the  horizontal  needle. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  arrangements  be  made  for  ascer- 
taining the  error  of  a  watch.  If  near  an  observatory  of  any 
kind,  the  watch  should  be  compared  with  the  transit  clock  there 
immediately  after  an  Aurora ;  if  there  is  a  good  meridian  line, 
or  good  dial,  the  error  of  the  watch  on  mean  time  should  be 
found  as  soon  as  possible ;  if  a  watchmaker  in  the  neighbour- 
hood has  a  good  regulator,  the  watch  should  be  adjusted  by  it, 
jmd  the  mode  of  keeping  the  regulator  should  be  ascertained ; 
if  a  mail-coach  from  London  passes  near,  the  guard's  watch 
_may  be  consulted..    The  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation 
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dioiild  be  asoeitained  from  a  map  or  otherwise.  The  attention 
of  observers  is  especially  called  to  the  point  of  ascertaining  the 
time  correctly,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points,  and 
the  one  which  probably  will  require  the  longest  forethought. 

4.  In  default  of  intelligence  of  an  Aurora,  the  observer  should 
go  out  of  doors  to  some  station  where  the  horizon  is  pretty  clear, 
and  look  about  every  evening  at  10,  Greenwich  mean  solar  time, 
as  near  as  may  be.  He  should  keep  a  journal,  noting  for  this 
time  every  evenii^  whether  there  was  an  Aurora;  a  single  word 
will  be  si^cient. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  observer  perceives  or  receives  notice  of  an 
Aurora,  he  should,  if  accustomed  to  magnetic  observations,  ob- 
serve the  magnetic  needle,  and  should  go  to  some  commanding 
situation  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  a  note-book.  A  per- 
son so  prepared  will  have  little  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  ap- 
pearances most  worthy  of  notice.  We  may,  however,  point  out 
the  following : 

I.  If  there  is  an  arch,  the  positions  of  its  two  boundaries, 
its  terminations,  &c.  should  be  noted  by  the  way  in 
which  they  pass  among  the  stars  (the  proportion  of 
distances  between  the  stars  admitting  of  very  accurate 
estimation  by  the  eye).  If,  as  rarely  happens,  the  sky 
is  cloudy,  the  observer  may  notice  the  elevation  and 
extent  of  the  arch  by  moving  till  it  appears  to  touch 
the  top  of  some  terrestrial  object,  noting  his  situation 
as  weU  as  he  can,  and  the  next  day  obsen^ing  with  a 
theodolite  the  angular  elevation  and  azimuth  of  the 
object ;  or  ascertaining  the  height  and  horizontal  di« 
stance,  and  thence  computing  the  angular  elevation, 
and  observing  the  azimuth  by  a  common  compass ; 
but  it  is  recommended  not  to  adopt  this  method  when 
the  observation  of  stars  is  practicable.  Notice  should 
be  taken  whether  one  edge  is  better  defined  than  the 
other ;  whether  there  is  clear  sky  or  dark  cloud  above 
or  below  ;  whether  it  terminates  at  the  end  in  sky  or  in 
cloud ;  whether  there  is  any  dark  band  in  it ;  whether 
in  its  general  composition  it  is  uniform  or  striated ; 
whether  stars  can  be  seen  through  it,  &c. 

II.  If  any  change  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  appear- 
ance of  the  arch,  the  observer  should  instantiy  look  at 
his  watch  and  set  down  the  time,  and  then  proceed  to 
note  the  change. 

III.  If  there  are  beams  or  streamers,  the  time  should  be 
noted  ;  then  their  position  among  the  stars ;  tiien  their 
height  among  the  stars ;  their  motion  (whether  veii;!- 
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tical  or  horizontal) ;  the  velocity  of  motion  (by  the  time 
of  passing  from  one  star  to  another) ;  their  changes ; 
their  permanency  ;  whether  they  appear  to  affect  the 
arch,  or  to  be  entirely  in  front  of  it. 

IV.  If  there  are  any  black  clouds  in  the  luminous  re« 
gion,  notice  should  be  taken  whether  the  streamers 
seem  to  have  any  relation  to  them  ;  whether  the  arch 
seems  to  have  any  relation  to  them ;  whether  and  in 
what  manner  they  increase  or  disappear. 

V.  Tf  there  are  waves  or  flashes  of  light,  the  observer 
should  notice  the  time  of  beginning  and  of  finishing  ; 
the  general  extent  of  the  flashes  (up  and  down,  as  well 
as  right  and  left) ;  whether  the  flash  is  a  real  progress 
of  light  or  successive  illumination  of  different  places ; 
and  anything  else  that  strikes  him. 

VI.  The  existence  and  change  of  colours  will,  of  course^ 
be  noticed. 

VII.  From  time  to  time  the  needle  should  be  observed. 
If  there  are  two  persons  capable  of  accurate  observa- 
tion, it  is  most  desirable  that  one  should  steadily  watch 
the  needle  and  the  other  the  sky. 

6.  When  all  is  over,  the  observer  should  immediately  put  his 
rough  notes  in  form,  and  as  soon  as  possible  should  compare  his 
watch  with  the  regulator,  or  other  authority  for  his  time. 

7.  The  next  day  he  should,  from  a  celestial  globe,  take  the 
altitudes  and  azimuths  by  means  of  the  stars ;  he  should  reduce 
his  observed  time  to  Greenwich  mean  solar  time,  and  he  should 
append  these  reductions  to  his  rough  observations.  In  this 
state  the  observations  are  fit  for  publication,  and  adapted  for 
immediate  use.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  transmitted 
without  delay  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  British  Asso^ 
tiatioriy  Museum^  York^ 


FALLING  STARS. 

M.  Quetelet's  mode  of  observing  these  meteors  is  contained  in 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  him : — 
-  I  take  my  station  out  of  doors,  in  a  situation  which  commands 
a  good  view  of  the  sky,  with  a  good  map  of  the  heavens  spread 
out  before  me.  When  a  falling  star  appears,  I  mark  on  the  map 
the  point  of  its  commencement,  the  line  of  its  course  amongst 
the  nearest  stars,  and  the  point  where  it  vanished.  This  is  done 
by  an  arrow  line^  which  marks  the  apparent  direction  and  extent 
of  the  course  of  the  meteor 3  the  time  is  carefully  noted;  a  num- 
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ber  of  reference  is  placed  on  the  line^  and  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  the  meteor  are  then  registered  in  tables  of  the  following 
form : — 

Magnitude  Duration  of  Time  of 

JBpoch.         No.    relative  to  stars,     the  appearance,     appearance.    Remarks. 

Aug.  29.       1  2  2".5  10^6' 4". 

It  is  important  to  remark,  whether  the  falling  star  leaves,  or 
not,  any  trace  of  its  course,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  the  form 
of  reddish  scintillations ;  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
determined  by  the  usual  instruments,  should  be  noted  5  the  time 
must  be  accurately  ascertained ;  more  than  one  observer  should 
be  engaged  at  each  station,  because  the  meteors  sometimes  suc- 
ceed one  another  very  quickly,  and  the  duration  of  the  phseno- 
menon  is  too  short  to  permit  one  person  to  note  the  position, 
time,  and  circumstances  of  each,  with  sufficient  precision^. 


CONSTANTS  OF  NATURE  AND  ART. 

^^Amongst  those  works  of  science  which  are  too  large  and  too 
laborious  for  individual  efforts,  and  are  therefore  fit  objects  to 
be  imdertaken  by  united  Academies,  I  wish  to  point  out  one 
which  seems  eminently  necessary  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  classes  of  the  scientific 
world. 

^*  I  would  propose  that  its  title  should  be  J%e  Constants  of 
Nature  and  of  Art.  It  ought  to  contain  all  those  facts  which 
can  be  expressed  by  numbers  in  the  various  sciences  and  arts.'* 
{Babbage,  Edinburgh  Journal  ofSciencCy  N.S.^  No.  12.) 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Babbage's  general  plan  of 
contents  will  exemplify  the  objects  and  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
posed work. 

These  contents  should  consist  of — 

1.  All  the  constant  quantities  belonging  to  our  system; — as 
distance  of  each  planet, — period  of  revolution,-— inclination  of 
orbit,  &c. — proportion  of  light  received  from  the  sun, — force  of 
gravity  on  the  surface  of  each,  &c. 

2.  The  atomic  weight  of  bodies. 

3.  List  of  the  metals,  with  columns  for  specific  gravity, — 
electricity, — tenacity, — specific   heat, — conducting   power    for 

*  Contemporaneous  observations  are  especially  desirable  on  this  subject ;  per- 
sons desirous  of  undertaking  this  investigation  are  therefore  requested  to  apply 
to  a  member  of  the  Auroral  Committee,  or  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  at  York, 
for  information  of  the  evenings  and  hours  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
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beat,— conducting  power  for  electricity, — melting-point, — re- 
fractive power, — ^proportion  of  rays  reflected  out  of  1000, — at 
an  incidence  of  90°. 

4.  Specific  gravities  of  all  bodies. 

5.  List  of  Mammalia,  with  columns  for  height,— length, — 
weight, — weight  of  skeleton, — weight  of  each  bone, — its  greatest 
length, — its  smallest  circumference, — its  specific  gravity, — num- 
ber of  young  at  a  birth, — number  of  pulsations  per  minute, — 
number  of  inspirations  per  minute, — period  of  blindness  after 
birth, — of  sucking, — of  maturity, — temperature, — average  dura- 
tion of  life, — proportion  of  males  to  females  produced,  &c.  &c. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SUMS  APPROPRIATED  TO 
SCIENTIFIC  OBJECTS. 

Reduction  of  Observations  of  Stars £500 

Discussion  of  Tides 250 

Constant  of  Lunar  Nutation 100 

Meteorological  Instruments 100 

Observations  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Earth    ....  100 

Comparative  Level  of  Land  and  Sea 100 

Fossil  Ichthyology 105 

Lens  of  Rock-salt 80 

Hourly  Temperature 55 

Specific  Gravity  of  Gases        50 

Absorbents  and  Veins        50 

Sounds  of  the  Heart 50 

Duty  of  Steam-engines 50 

Electric  Light 30 

Equations 30 

Strength  of  Iron .  30 

Experiments  on  long-continued  Heat 25 

Chemical  Constants 20 

Refraction 15 

Tide  Transcripts 10 

Rain-gauge  Experiments 10 

Jei760 
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ADDRESS 

BT 

PROFESSOR  SIR  WILLIAM  R.  HAMILTON. 


XT  has  fSdlea  to  my  lot,  Gentlemen,  as  one  of  your  Secretaries  for 
the  yeur,  to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion.  The  duty  would, 
indeed,  have  been  much  better  discbsurged  had  it  been  undertaken  by 
my  brother  secretary ;  but  so  many  other  duties  of  our  secretaryship 
h«d  been  performed  almost  entirely  by  him,  that  I  could  not  refuse  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  this  particular  oflSoe,  though  conscious  of  its 
difficulty  and  its  importance.  For  if  we  may  regard  it  as  a  thing 
established  now  by  precedent  and  custom  that  an  annual  address 
should  be  delivered,  it  is  not,  therefore,  yet,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
never  be«  an  office  of  mere  cold  routine,  a  filling  up  of  a  vacant  hour, 
on  the  grx^und  that  the  hour  must  be  some  way  or  other  got  rid  of.  You 
have  not  left  your  homes — ^you  have  not  adjourned  from  your  several 
and  special  businesses — ^you  have  not  gathered  here,  to  have  your  time 
thus  frittered  away  in  an  idle  and  unmeaning  ceremonial.  There 
ought  to  be,  and  there  is,  a  reason  that  some  such  thing  should  be 
done ;  that  from  year  to  year,  at  every  successive  reassembling,  an 
offieer  of  your  body  should  lay  before  you  such  an  address ;  and  in 
remen^ring  what  this  reason  is,  we  shall  be  reminded  also  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  duty  should  be  per£»rmed.  The  reason  is  the  fit- 
ness and  almost  the  necessity  of  providing,  so  far  as  an  address  can 
provide,  for  the  permanence  and  progression  of  the  body,  by  inform- 
iiig  the  new  members,  and  reminding  the  old,  of  the  objects  and  nature 
of  the  Association,  or  by  giving  utterance  to  at  least  a  few  of  those 
fefle^tions  which  at  such  a  season  present  themselves  respecting  its 
progress  and  its  prospects ;  and  it  is  a  valid  reason^  9nd  deserves  to 
be  acted  upon  now,  however  little  may  huve  been  left  unsaid  in  the 
addresses  of  my  predecessors  in  this  office.  For  if  even  amongst  the 
memberflf  who  have  attended  former  meetings,  and  have  heard  those 
eloquent  addresses  delivered  by  former  secretaries,  it  is  possible  that 
1835.  d 
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some  may  have  been  so  dazzled  by  tlie  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  and 
so  rapt  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  as  to  have  given  but  little 
thought  to  the  purport  and  the  use,  the  meaning  and  the  function  of 
the  whole ;  much  more  may  it  be  presumed  tliat  of  the  several  hundred 
persons  who  have  lately  joined  themselves  as  new  members  to  this 
mighty  body,  there  are  some,  and  even  many,  who  have  reflected  little 
as  yet  upon  its  characteristic  and  essential  properties,  and  who  have 
but  little  knowledge  of  what  k  has  been,  and  what  it  is,  and  what  it 
may  be  expected  to  become.  First,  then,  the  object  of  the  Association 
is  contained  in  its  title ;  it  is  the  advancement  of  science.  Our  object 
is  not  literature^  though  we  have  many  literary  associates,  and  though 
we  hail  and  love  as  brethren  those  who  are  engaged  in  expressly 
literary  pursuits,  and  who  are  either  themselves  the  living  ornaments 
of  our  land's  language,  or  else  make  known  to*  us  the  literary  treasures 
of  other  languages,  and  lands,  and  times.  Our  oligect  is  not  reKgnm 
in  any  special  sense,  though  respect  for  religious  things,  and  religious 
men,  has  always  marked  these  meetings,  and  though  we  are  all  bound 
together  by  that  great  tie  of  brotherhood  which  unites  the  whole  h«- 
man  family  as  children  of  one  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Still  le8»  is 
our  object  politics,  though  we  are  not  mere  citizens  of  the  world,  but 
are  essentially  a  British  Association  of  fellow-subjects  and  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  give,  however,  glad  and  cordial  welcome  to  those 
our  visitors  who  come  to  us  from  foreign  countries,  and  thankfully  ac- 
cept their  aid  to  accomplish  our  common  purpose.  That  common  pur- 
pose, that  object  for  which  Bnglishmen,  and  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen 
have  banded  themselves  together  ki  this  colossal  Association,  to  which 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  have  not  disdained  to  turn,  and  to  see 
which,  and  to  raise  it  higher  still,  illustrious  men  from  foreign  lands 
have  come,  is  Science  ;  the  acceleration  of  scientific  discoveries^  and 
the  diffusion  of  scientific  influences.  And  if  it  be  inquired  how  is  this 
aim  to  be  accomplished,  and  through  what  means,  and  by  what  instru- 
ments and  process  we  as  a  body  hope  to  forward  science — the  answer 
briefly  is,  that  this  great  thing  is  to  be  done  by  us  through  the  agency 
of  the  social  spirit,  and  through  the  means,  and  instruments,  and  pro- 
cess which  are  contained  in  the  operation  of  that  spirit.  We  meet,  we 
speak,  we  feel  together  now,  that  we  may  afterwards  the  better  think 
and  act  and  feel  alone.  The  excitement  with  which  this  air  is  filled 
will  not  pass  at  once  away  ;  the  influences  that  are  now  amo^g  us  will 
not  (we  trust)  be  transient,  but  abiding ;  those  influences  will  be  with 
us  long — ^let  us  hope  that  they  will  never  leave  us ;  they  will  cheer, 
they  will  animate  us  still,  when  this  brilliant  week  is  over ;  they  will 
go  with  us  .to  our  separate  abodes,  .will  attend  us  on  our  separate 
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journeys ;  and  whether  the  mathematician's  study,  or  the  astrunomer'ij 
observatory,  or  the  chemist's  Uiboratory,  or  some  rich  distant  meadow 
unexplored  as  yet  by  botanist,  or  some  untrodden  mountain-top,  or 
any  of  the  other  haunts  and  homes  and  oracular  places  of  science, -be 
bur  allotted  place  of  labour  till  we  meet  together  again»  I  am  persuaded 
that  those  influences  will  operate  upon  us  all,  that  we  Shall  all  remember 
this  our  present  meeting,  and  look  forward  with  joyful  expeetatron  to 
our  next  reassembling,  and  by  the  recollection,  and  by  the  hope,  be 
stimulated  and  supported.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  the  individual  man 
who  thinks  and  who  discovers ;  not  any  a^regate  or  mass  of  men. 
Each  mathematician  for  himself,  and  not  any  one  for  any  other,  not 
even  all  for  one,  must  tread  that  more  than  royal  road  which  leads 
to  the  palace  and  sanctuary  of  mathematical  truth.  Each,  for  himself, 
in  his  own  personal  being,  must  awaken  and  call  forth  to  mental  view 
the  original  intuitions  of  time  and  space;  must  meditate  himself  oil 
those  eternal  forms,  and  followfor  himself  that  linked  chain  of  thought 
which  leads,  from  principles  inherent  in  the  child  and  the  peasant,  from 
the  simplest  notions  and  marks  of  temporal  and  local  site,  from  the 
questions  when  and  where,  to  results  so  varied,  so  remote,  and  seenn 
ingly  so  inaccessible,  that  the  mathematical  intellect  of  fuU-grotvn  and 
fully  cultivated  man  cannot  reach  and  pass  them  without  wonder,  find 
something  of  awe.  Astronomers,  again,  if  they  would  be  more  than  mere 
artizans,  must  be  more  or  less  mathematicians,  and  must  separately 
study  the  mathematical  grounds  of  their  science  ;  and  although  in  this 
as  in  every  other  physical  science,  fn  every  science  which  rests  partly 
on  the  observation  of  nature,  and  not  solely  on  the  mind  of  man,  a  faith 
in  testimony  is  required,  that  the  human  race  may  not  be  stationary, 
and  that  the  accumulated  treasures  of  one  man  or  of  one  generation 
of  men  may  not  be  lost  to  another ;  yet  even  here,  too,  the  individual 
must  act,  and  must  stamp  on  his  own  mental  possessions  the  impress 
of  his  own  individuality.  The  humblest  student  of  astronomy,  or 
of  any  other  physical  science,  if  he  is  to  profit  at  all  by  his  study, 
must  in  sdme  degree  go  over  for  himself,  in  his  own  mind,  if  not  in  part 
with  the  aid  of  his  own  observation  and  experiment,  that  process  of  in« 
duction  which  leads  from  familiar  &cts  to  obvious  laws,  then  to  the 
observation  of  facts  more  remote,  and  to  the  discovery  of  laws  of  higher 
orders.  And  if  even  this  study  be  a  personal  act,  much  more  must 
that  discovery  have  been  individual.  Individual  energy,  individual  pa- 
tience, individual  genius,  have  all  been  needed,  to  tear  fold  after  fold 
away,  which  hung  before  the  shrine  of  nature;  to  penetrate,  gloom 
afler  gloom,  into  ^ose  Delphic  depths,  and  force  the  reluctant  Sibyl  to 
utter  her  oracular  responses.    Qr  if  we  look  from  nature  up  to  nature'k 
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Gody  we  may  remember  that  it  is  written — **  Great  are  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  sought  out  of  all  those  who  have  pleasure  therein.''  Bttt 
recognising  in  the  fullest  manner  the  necessity  for  private  exertion^  and 
the  ultimate  connexion  of  every  human  act  and  human  thought  with 
the  personal  being  of  man,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  social  feel- 
ings make  up  a  large  and  powerful  part  of  that  complex  and  multiform 
being.  The  affections  act  upon  the  intellect,  the  heart  upon  the  head. 
In  the  very  silence  and  solitude  of  its  meditations,  still  genius  is  essen- 
tially sympathetic ;  is  sensitive  to  influences  from  without^  and  fain 
would  spread  itself  abroad,  and  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  humanity, 
with  the  strength  of  a  world-grasping  love.  For  fame,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  is  love  disguised.  The  desire  of  fame  is  a  form  of  the  yearning 
after  love ;  and  the  admiration  which  rewards  that  desire,  is  a  glorified 
form  of  that  familiar  and  every-day  love  which  joins  us  in  common  life 
to  the  friends  whom  we  esteem.  And  if  we  can  imagine  a  desire  of 
excellence  for  its  own  sake,  and  can  so  raise  ourselves  above  (Well  if 
we  do  not  in  the  effort  sink  ourselves  helorv)  the  common  level  of  hu-* 
manity,  as  to  account  the  aspiration  after  fame  only  ^*  the  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,"  it  will  still  be  true  that  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases,  and  of  the  highest  quality. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 
To  scorn  delights,  and  liT6  laborious  days. 

That  mysterious  joy — ^incomprehensible  if  man  were  wholly  mortal — 
which  accompanies  the  hope  of  influencing  unborn  generations ;  that 
rapture,  solenm  and  sublime,  with  which  a  human  mind,  possessing  or 
possessed  by  some  great  truth,  sees  in  prophetic  vision  that  truth  ac-^ 
knowledged  by  mankind,  and  itself  long  ages  afterward  remembered 
and  associated  therewith^  as  its  interpreter  and  minister,  and  sharing 
in  the  ofiering  duly  paid  of  honour  and  of  love,  till  it  becomes  a  power 
upon  the  earth,  and  fills  the  wwld  with  felt  or  hidden  influence ;  that 
joy  which  thrills  most  deeply  the  minds  the  most  contemptuous  of 
mere  ephemeral  reputation,  and  men  who  care  the  least  for  common 
marks  of  popular  applause  or  outward  dignity — does  it  not  show,  by 
the  revival,  in  another  form,  of  an  instinct  seemingly  extinguished,  how 
deeply  man  desires,  in  intellectual  things  themselves,  the  sympathy  of 
man  ?  If  then  the  ascetics  of  science— -if  those  who  seem  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  own  separate  cells,  and  to  disdain  or  to  deny  them- 
selves the  ordinary  commerce  of  humanity — are  founds  after  all,  to  be 
thus  influenced  by  the  social  spirit,  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  that  to  the  operation  of  this  spirit  must  largely  be  ascribed 
the  labours  of  ordinary  minds ;  of  those  who  do  not  even  affect  or  seem 
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lo  shun  the  eommerce  of  their  kind ;  who  aeeept  ^adfy^  and  wkh  to-* 
knowledgedjoy^  all  present  and  ontvtrard  liiatks  of  adminftton  or  of 
sympathy,  and  who  are  wilHi^,  and  confess  themselves  to  be  so,  to  do 
much  for  immediate  reward,  or  speedy  though  perishing  reputation^ 
Look  where  we  will,  from  the  highest  and  most  solitary  sage  who  e^er 
desired  **  the  propagation  of  his  own  memory,"  and  committed  his 
lonely  labours  to  the  world,  in  full  assurance  that  an  age  would  comef 
when  that  memory  would  not  willingly  be  let  to  die,  down  to  the  hum* 
blest  labourer  who  was  ever  Content  to  cooperate  outwardly  and  mAh» 
ordinately  with  others,  and  hoped  for  nothing  more  than  present  and 
visible  recompense,  we  still  perceive  the  operation  of  that  soeial  spiritf 
dhat  deep  instinctive  yearnkig  after  sympadry,  to  use  the  power,  aind 
(if  it  may  be  done)  to  guide  the  influences  of  which,  this  British  Asso« 
eiation  was  framed.  Thus  much  I  thought  that  I  might  properly  pre« 
ntise,  on  the  social  sphrit  in  general,  and  its  influence  upon  the  intelleet 
of  man ;  since  that  is  the  very  bond,  the  great  and  ultimate  reason,  of 
this  and  of  all  other  similar  associations  and  companies  of  studions 
men.  But  you  may  well  expect  that  in  the  sh<Mft  remaming  lime  which 
your  leisure  this  evening  can  spare,  I  should  speak  more  especially^ 
snd  more  definitely,  ef  this  British  Association  in  partieidar.  And 
here  it  may  be  right  to  adopt  in  part  a  more  technical  style,  and  to 
enter  more  minutely  into  detail,  than  I  could  yet  persuade  myself  to 
do,  till  I  had  eased  myself  in  some  degree  of  those  overflowing  emo* 
tions,  which  on  snch  an  occasion  as  this  could  hardly  be  idtogether 
suppressed.  Presuming,  therefore^  that  some  one  now  demands,  how 
this  Association  differs  from  its  fellows,  and  what  peeoliar  means  it  has 
of  awakening  and  directing  to  scientific  purposes  the  power  of  the 
social  spirit ;  or  why,  when  there  were  so  many  old  and  new  societies 
for  science,  it  was  thought  necessary  or  expedient  to  call  this  society 
also  into  being :  I  proceed  to  speak  of  some  of  the  characterislio  and 
essential  circumstances  of  this  British  Association,  which  sonfttin  the 
answer  to  that  reasonable  demand.  First,  then,  it  diflfers  in  its  mag- 
nitude and  nmversality  from  all  lesser  and  more  local  soc^ties.  So 
evidendy  true  is  this,  that  you  might  justly  blame  me  if  I  were  Mi  oc- 
cupy your  time  by  attempting  any  formad  proof  of  it.  What  other 
societies  do  upon  a  small  scale,  this  does  upon  a  large ;  what  others 
do  for  London,  or  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  this  dees  for  the  whole  triple 
realm  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Its  gigantic  arms  stretch 
even  to  America  and  Indie,  insomuch  iheit  it  is  commensurate  with  die 
magnitude  and  the  majesty  of  the  British  empire,  on  \f^tch  Che  sun 
never  sets ;  and  that  we  hail  with  pleasure,  biit  without  surpriito,  the 
enrolmettt  of  him  among  our  members  who  represents  the  sov^eign 
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here,  and  is  to  us  tlie  visible.image  of  the  head  of  that  Taat  eupire ; 
and  the  joy  with  which  we  welcome  to  our  assemblies  and  to  our  ho* 
s(Mtality  those  eminent  strangers  who  have  come  to  us  from  foreign 
lands,  rises  almost  above  the  sphere  of  private  friendship,  and  partakes 
of  the  dignity  of  a  compact  between  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.    For- 
give me  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  speak  calmly  in  such  a  pre* 
sence,  and  on  such  a  theme.     But  it  is  not  merely  in  its  magnitude 
and  universality,  and  consequently  higher  power  of  stimulating  intellect 
through  sympathy,  that  this  Association  dillers  from  others.    It  differs 
also  from  them  in  its  constitution  and  details ;  in  the  migratory  charac- 
ter of  its  meetings,  which  visit,  for  a  week  each  year,  place  after  place 
in  succession,  so  as  to  indulge  and  stimulate  all,  without  wearying  <» 
burdening  any ;  in  enconragifig  oral  discussion,  throughout  its  several 
separate  sections,  as  the  principal  medium  of  making  known  among 
members  the  opinions,  views,  and  dis<?oyeries  of  each  other;  in  calling- 
upon  eminent  men  to  prepare  reports  upon  the  es^istiiu^  state  of  know- 
ledge in  the  principal  departments  of  science  ;  and  in  publishing  only 
abstracts  or  notices  of  all  those  other  contributions  which  it  has  not  as 
a  body  called  for ;  in  short,  in  attempting  to  induce  n^en  of  science  to 
work  more  together  than  they  do  elsewhere,  to  establish  a  system  of 
more  strict  cooperation  between  the  labourers  in  one  common  fi^ld,  and 
thus  to  effect,  mpre  fully  than  other  societies  can  do,  the  combination 
of  intellectual  ei^ertions.     In  other  societies,  the  constitution  and  prac- 
tice are  such,  that  the  labours  of  the  several  members  are  compara- 
tively unconnected,  and  few  attempts  are  systematically  made  to  com* 
bine  and  harmonize  them  together ;  so  that  if  we  except  that  general 
and  useful  action  of  the  social  spirit  upon  the  intellect  of  which  I  liave 
already  spoken,  and  the  occasional  incitement  to  specific  research,  by 
the  previous  proposal  of  prizes,  there  remains  little  beyond  the  publi-r 
cation  of  Transactions,  whereby  they  seek  as  bodies  to  cooperate  in  the 
work  of  science.     In  them  an  author,  of  his  own  accord,  hands  in  a 
paper ;  the  title  and  subject  are  announced ;  it  is  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee for  examination,  and  if  it  be  approved  of,  it  is  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  society.     This  is  a  very  great  and  real  good,  because 
the  most  valuable  papers  are  seldom  the  most  attractive  to  common 
purchasers,  and  because  the  authors  pf  these  papers  are  rarely  able  to 
defniy  from  their  own  funds  the  cost  of  an  expensive  publication. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  tbia  resource,  many  essaya 
of  the  greatest  value  must  have  be^n  altogether  suppressed,  for  want  of 
pecuniary  means.     Besides,  the  approbation  of  a  body  of  scientific 
men,  which  is  at  least  partially  implied  in  their  undertaking  to  publisb 
^  paper,  however  limited  and  guarded  it  may  be  by  their  disclaimer  of 
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corpoiiite  cetpoDnbility»  cannoi  fail  to  lie  ttcootmCtd  a  highland  honour-- 
able  neward ;  and  one,  of  which  the  hope  imist  much  amist  to  cheer 
and  aupport  the  auUior  in  his  toils,  hy  virtee  of  the  principle  of  9ym«  ' 
pi^y.  It  is  known,  and  (I  believe)  was  mentioned  in  an  address  to 
this  As8cx»ation,  at  one  of  the  former  meetings,  that  the  Principia  and 
Optica  of  Newton  were,  published  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  Newton,  indeed,  night  well  hive  thought  that  those 
works  did  not  need  that  sanction,  if  the  meekness  of  his  high  faculties 
had  permitted  him  to  judge  of  himself  as  all  other  men  have  judged  of 
lun ;  but  oor  gratitude  is  not  therefore  due  the  less  to  tlie  Society 
whose  request  prevailed  over  his  own  modest  reluctance,  and  procured 
those  treasures  for  that  and  for  every  age«  it  must  be  added  that  the 
Royal  and  Astronomical  Societies  print  abstracts  of  their  communica- 
twns,  for  speedy  circulaUon  among  their  members,  which  is  a  useful 
additi<m  to  the  service  done  in  publishing  the  papers  themselves,  and 
18  an  example  well  worthy  of  being  followed  by  all  similar  institutions ; 
and  that  the  Royal  Society  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  proeure  and 
print,  in  at  least  one  recent  instance  (I  mean  in  the  ease  of  a  paper  of 
Mr.  Lubbock's))  and  perhaps  also  in  some  other  instances,  a  report 
from  some  of  its  members,  on  a  memoir  presented  by  another,  thus 
imitating  an  excellent  practice  of  tlie  Institute  of  France,  which  has 
probably  contributed  much  to  the  high  state  of  science  in  that  country. 
Thift  last  procedure,  and  doubtless  other  acts  of  some  other  scientific 
societies,  such  as  the  discussions  in  the  Geological  Society,  the  lending 
of  instruments  by  the  Astronomical  Society  to  its  members,  and  the 
oc(»8ional  exhibition  of  models  and  experiments  by  members  to  the 
body,  in  the  Irish  and  other  institutions,  are  examples  of  direct  co- 
operation ;  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  cases  being 
greatly  multiplied  hereafter.  But  admitting  freely  these  and  other 
claims  of  the  several  societies  and  academies  of  the  empire  to  our  gra- 
titude for  their  services  to  science,  and  accounting  it  a  very  valuable 
privilege  to  belong,  as  njost  of  us  do,  to  one  or  other  of  those  bodies, 
and  acknowledging  that  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  which  can  only 
be  done  by  them,  we  must  still  turn  to  this  British  Association,  as  the 
body  which  is  cooj^raJ&oe  by  eminence* — ^The  di$euuMiM  in  its  sections 
are  more  animated,  comprehensive  and  instructive,  and  make  minds 
Ti^iich  were  strangers,  more  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other,  than 
can  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  m  any  less  general  body ;  the  general 
itteeUnge  bring  together  the  cultivators  of  all  different  departments  of 
science ;  and  even  the  less  formal  coao«r«a<ton«,  which  take  place  in  its 
halls  of  assembly  during  every  pause  of  business,  are  themselves  the 
working  together  of  mind  with  mind,  and  not  only  excite  but  are  co^ 
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operation.  Bi^reta  reqiiesU  ftlso  aro  i^FStevuitieaUy  nade  tomdm^ 
duals  and  bodies  of  ineii»  to  cooperate  in  (he  execution  of  parttcokur 
tasks  in  science*  and  diese  requests  ha^e  often  been  complied. wiih« 
But  more  perhaps  than  all  the  rest,  the  reports  which  it  has  called  teA 
on  the  existing  state  of  the  several  branchea  of  knowledge  are  aatonidt- 
ing  examples  of  industry  and  zeal  exerted  in  the  spirit  and  lor  the  pta* 
pose  of  cooperation.  No  other  society,  I  belieye,  has  yet  Y«itiHred  to 
call  on  any  of  its  members  for  any  such  report,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
a  difficulty  perhaps  an  invidious  thing,  for  any  one  of  the  other  aocie* 
ties  or  academies  so  to  do*  For  such  a  report  should  conftain  a  Im^ 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  treasures  of  all  the  aead^nies ;  and 
would  it  not  be  difficult  for  a  aealous  member  of  any  one  of  them, 
dertaking  the  task  at  the  request  of  his  own  body,  to  form  and  to  < 
press  that  view  with  all  the  impartiality  requisite  ?  Would  there  not  be 
some  danger  of  a  bias,  in  some  things  to  paUiate  the  defects  of  his  own 
particular  society,  and  in  other  things  to  exalt  beyond  what  waa  strictly 
just,  its  true  and  genuine  merits  ?  But  a  body  like  the  British  Aaso- 
ciation  which  receives  indeed  all  communications,  but  publishes  (ex* 
cept  by  abstract)  none,  save  only  those  very  reports  which  it  had  pre- 
viously and  specially  called  for, — a  body  such  as  dii«^  and  governed  by 
such  regulations,  may  heipe,  that  standing  in  one  common  rdation  lo  aU 
the  existing  academies,  and  not  belonging  to  the  same  great  daaa  of 
societies  publishing  papers,  the  m^nbers  whom  it  has  selected  for  the' 
task  may  come  before  it  to  repovt  what  has  resulted  from  the,  laboura 
of  all  those  different  societies,  wkhout  any  excessive  depresMon  or  any 
undue  exultation,  and  in  a  more  unbiassed  mood  of  mind  than  would 
be  possible  under  other  circumstances.  Accordingly  the  reports  already 
presented  by  those  eminent  men  who  were  selected  for  the  office,  (and 
rightly  so  selected,  because  a  comprehensive  mind  was  not  less  needed 
than  industry,)  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  as  much  impar- 
tiality as  diligence ;  they  comprise  a  very  extensive  and  perfect  view 
of  the  existing  state  of  science  in  most  of  its  great  departmenta :  and 
if  in  any  case  they  do  not  quite  bring  down  the  history  of  science  to 
this  day  (as  certainly  they  go  near  to  do),  they  fornish  some  of  the  best 
and  most  authentic  materials  to  the  future  writer  of  such  history.  Kut 
we  should  not  only  underrate  the  value  of  those  reports,  but  even  quite 
mistake  the  character  of  that  value  if  we  were  to  refer  it  all  to  its  con- 
nexion with  distant  researches,  and  some  unborn  generatidh.  They 
will,  indeed,  assist  the  future  historian  of  science ;  but  it  was  not  solely, 
nor  even  chiefly  for  that  purpose  they  were  designed,  nor  is  it  solely 
or  chiefly  for  that  purpose  which  they  will  answer.  They  beloQg 
to  otur  own  age ;  they  are  the  property  of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  our 
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tkadteo.    Td  gtnmilste  tlM  livnig,  not  lesg  than  to  leftve  a  record  to 
the  unborn,  wns  hoped  for,  mad  will  be  attained,  throqgk  those  noTel 
wd  imponamt  prodnetiona.    In  hoMing  up  to  as  b  ^w  of  the  esdsting 
acxte  of  adenoe,  and  of  all  that  has  been  done  alread)^,  they  show^  ns 
that  nnich  is  still  to  be  done,  and  diey  rovse  6ur  seal  to  do  it.    Can 
any  person  lock  unmoved  on  the  tid)let  which  they  present  of  the  bril- 
Mant  ^sooEveries  of  this  century,  in  wiy  one  of  the  regions  of  science  ? 
Can  he  see  how  aMrehhaa  been  achieved,  what  large  and  orderly  struc- 
torea  have  been  in  past  already  built  up>  end  are  still  in  process  of 
binlding,  without  feeling  himself  excited  to  give  his  own  aid  also  in  die 
worii,.aod  to  be  wirc^^  among  the  architects,  or  iit  least  among  the 
workmen  ?  or  ean  any  person  have  his  attention  guided  to  the  many 
wants  that  remain,  can  be  look  on  the  gaps  which  are  still  unfiHed, 
even  in  the  most  rich  and  costly  of  those  edifices  (like  the  unfinished 
window  that  we  read  of  in  the  palace  of  astern  story),  without  longing 
to  see  diose  wants  supplied,  that  palace  rused  to  a  sdll  more  complete 
perfection ;  without  burning  to  draw  forth  all  his  own  old  treasures  of 
thought,  and  to  elaborate  them  all  into  one  new  and  precious  offerif^  ? 
^i^The  vohime  containing  the  reports  which  were  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  published  so  vefy  recently,  that 
it  is  perhaps  scarcely  ]fet  in  the  hands  of  more  than  a  Ibw  of  the  mem- 
bore ;  some  notice  of  its  contents  may  therefore  b&  expected  from  me 
now,  though  the  notice  which  I  cun  give  must  of  necessity  be  brief  and 
kiadeciuate.     I  shall  speidt  first  of  two  reports,  which  may  in  a  certain 
sense  be  said  to  be  on  foreign  science.     Science,  indeed,  as  has  been 
weU  remarked,  is  not  properly  of  any  country ;  but  men  of  science  are» 
amd  in  studying  the  works  of  their  brethren  of  foreign  nations,  diey  at 
once  increase  their  own  stock  of  knowledge,  and  cultivate  those  kindly 
feelings  of  general  good  will,  which  are  among  the  very  best  results  of 
all  oar  studies,  and  of  all  our  assemblings  together.   The  first  report  of 
the  volume  is  that  which  Professor  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pre* 
sented,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Association,  upon  American  Qei>^ 
logy.     The  kindness  of  an  eminent  British  Geologist,  whose  name 
would  command  attention  if  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  mentimi  it, 
and  whom  I  had  requested  to  state  to  me  in  writing  hb  opinion  on  diis 
report,  enables  me  to  furnish  you  widi  a  notice  respecting  its  nature, 
which  I  shall  accordingly  read,  instead  of  presuming  to  substitute  any 
remarks  of  my  own  on  the  subject. 

'<  The  object  proposed  by  Professor  Rogers  was  to  convey  a  clear 
summary  of  what  had  been  ascertained  concerning  the  geology  of 
America,  whether  the  knowledge  acquired  had  been  communicated  to 
the  public  or  not.     This  is  not  very  different  from  the  object  contem- 
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pUted  iKjr  other  repertefs ;  bot  in  the  ^xecntton^f  the  report  it.ie  foond 
that  a  marked  pecoHarity  ariees*  For  the  far  greater  portkMi  t»f.  the 
report  contains  the  result  of  Mr.  Rogers's  own  reasonings  on  data«  manf 
of  whiqh  appear  for  the  first  time  in  his  essay.  It  has  therefore  mom 
the  character  of  a  memoir  than  of  an  ordinary  report.  Were  any  one 
to  adopt  this  plan  in  treating  of  the  state  of  European  geok>gy  he  might 
be  Uatned,  because  the  value  of  soeh  a  report  would  consist  in  the  dis* 
cussion  <^a  vast  mass  of  published  data,  and  in  the  comparison  of  theo« 
retical  notions  proposed  by  persons  of  high  reputadon.  But  in  treat* 
log  of  America  this  was  not  the  case ;  because,  first,  little  authentic 
was  known  in  Europe  on  the  subject-*— second,  there  are  few  Amerieaa 
audK>rs  of  high  repute  in  geology.  This  character  of  originality  is 
certainly  well  supported  by  the  author's  own  researches,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  if  his  work  contains  some  errors,  still  less  remarkable  that 
it  should  have  excited  some  opposition  at  home.  But  the  writer  of  the 
Teport  has  really  taken  much  pains,  has  exhibited  much  patience,  and 
has  brought  to  his  task  a  competent  knowledge  of  European  geology. 
It  has  certainly  cleared  our  notions  of  the  general  features  of  Amerieiui 
geology^  and  particularly  augmented  our  positive  knowledge  of  the 
more  recent  deposits,  as  regards  organic  remains,  mineral  characters, 
and  geographical  features.     It  is  to  be  continued." 

The  other  report  which  I  alluded  to,  as  almost  entitled  to  be  called 
a  report  on  foreign  science,  is  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Challis  on 
the  theory  of  capillary  attraction,  which  is  a  sequel  to  that  presented  at 
Cambridge  on  the  common  theory  of  fluids,  and  which  the  author  pro- 
poses to  follow  up  hereafter  by  another  report  on  tlie  propagation  of 
motion  as  affected  by  the  development  of  heat.  Mr.  Challis  remarks^ 
that  while  many  questions  in  physics  are  to  be  resolved  by  unfolding 
through  deductive  reasoning  the  consequences  of  facts  actually  ob>« 
served,  there  is  also  another  class  of  questions  in  physical  sdence,  in 
which  the  &ct8  that  are  to  be  reasoned  from  are  not  phasnomena ;  for 
example,  the  fact  of  universal  gravitation  for  which  the  evidence  is  in- 
ductive indeed,  but  yet  essentially  mathematical,  the  fact  not  coming 
itself  under  the  cognisance  of  any  of  our  senses,  although  its  mathe- 
matical consequences  are  abundantly  attested  by  observations.  Mr. 
Challis  goes  on  to  say — **  The  great  problem  of  universal  gravitation, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  this  class  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  satisfac- 
torily solved,  relates  to  the  large  masses  of  the  universe,  to  the  depen- 
dence of  their  forms  on  their  own  gravitation,  and  the  motions  result- 
ing from  their  actions  on  one  another.  The  progress  of  science  seems 
to  tend  towards  the  solution  of  another  of  a  more  comprehensive  na-  * 
ture,  regarding  the  elementary  constitution  of  bodies  and  the  forces  by 
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wludi  their  e9astttiieiit  elemeHU  are  armnged  mod  held  together.. 
Various  departments  of  science  appear  to  be  oHinected  together  by 
the  relation  they  have  to  this  problem.  The  theories  of  light»  heat, 
electricity^  chemistry,  mineralogy,  crystallography,  all  bear  upon  it* 
A  peview,  therefore^  of  the  solntioDs  that  have  been  proposed  of  all 
sudi  qumtions  as  cannot  be  handled  without  some  hypotheses  respect- 
ing the  physical  condition  of  the  constituent  elemenu  of  bodies  would 
probably  conduce  by  a  comparison  of  the  hypotheses  towards  reaching^ 
that  genemlization  to  which  the  known  connexion  of  the  sciences  seems 
to  points"  The  author  finally  remarks,  that  '*  cfuestions  of  this  kind, 
hive  of  late  largely  engaged  the  attention  of  some  French  mathemati- 
cians, and  the  nature  of  their  theories,  and  the  results  of  the  calcula- 
tions founded  on  thero»  deserve  to  be  brought  as  much  as  possible  into 
notipe."  Acting  upon  these  just  views,  Mr.  Challis  has  accordingly 
performed,  for  the  British  Association  and  for  the  British  public,  the 
important  office  of  reviewing  and  reporting  upon  those  researches  of 
Laplace,  Poisson,  and  Gauss,  respecting  the  connexion  of  molecular 
attraction,  and  of  the  repulsion  of  beat^  with  the  ascent  of  fluids  in 
tubes,  which  give  to  bis  report  so  much  of  that  foreign  character  which, 
I  have  already  ventured  to  ascribe  to  it ;  yet,  it  is  just  to  add,  and, 
indeed,  Mr.  Challis  does  so,  that  as  Newton  first  resolved  the  ma- 
thematical problem  of  gravitation,  in  its  bearings  on  the  motion  of  a 
]^binet  about  the  sun,  and  went  far  to  resolve  the  same  extensive  pro- 
blem in  its  details  of  perturbation  also ;  he  likewise  first  resolved  a 
problem  of  molecular  forces,  and  clearly  foresaw  and  foretold  the  ex- 
tensive and  almost  universal  application  of  such  forces  to  the  mathe- 
matical explanation  of  the  most  varied  classes  of  phsenoroena;  and  that 
the  theory  of  capillary  attraction,  in  particular,  lias  received  some  very, 
valuable  illustrations  in  England  from  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  I 
ou^ht  to  mention  that  a  very  interesting  report,  on  the  foreign  mathe- 
matical theories  of  electricity  and  magnetism  was  read  in  part  tliis 
morning  to  the  mathematical  and  physical  section,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
WheweU. 

The  next  report  after  that  of  Mr.  Challis  in  the  volume,  is  the  re«« 
porjb  I  have  already  alluded  to,  by  Professor  Lloyd,  on  the  progress  and 
presait  state  of  physical  optics ;  respecting  which  I  should  have  much 
to  s^y,  if  I  did  not  fear  to  offend  the  modesty  of  the  author,  and  were 
not  restrained  by  the  recollection  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  same  Uni- 
versity with  myself^  and  a  countryman  and  friend  of  my  own.  I  shall 
therefore  simply  express  my  belief,  that  no  person  who  shall  hereafter 
set  about  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  question  between  the 
iyfo  theories  of  light,  will  think  himself  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the 
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Study  oF  this  report.  I  may  add  that  it  also,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Challis,  draws  largely  from  foreign  stores ;  but  if  Huygens  was  the 
fhrst  inventor,  and  Fresnel  the  finest  unfolder,  and  Cauchy  the  pto* 
fbundest  mathematical  dynamician,  of  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of 
Hght  by  waves ;  and  if  the  names  of  Malus,  and  Biot,  and  Arago,  and 
Mitseherlich,  and  other  eminent  foreigners  are  familiar  words  in  the 
annals  of  physical  optics,  we  also  can  refer,  among  our  own  illustrious 
dead,  to  names  enshrined  in  the  history  of  this  scienee — to  the  names 
of  Newton,  and  WoUaston,  and  Young — and  among  our  living  fellow- 
countrymen  and  feUow- members  of  this  Association,  (unhappily  not 
present  here,)  we  have  Brewster  and  Airy  to  glory  of.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  author  of  the  report  has  himself  made  eontrfbutions 
to  the  scienee  of  light,  more  valuable  than  any  one  could  collect  from 
the  statements  in  the  report  itself,  and  that  important  communications 
in  that  science  are  expected  to  be  made  during  the  present  week,  by 
Professor  Powell,  to  a  general  meeting,  and  by  Mr.  MacCuUagh  to 
the  physical  section. 

(The  Secretary  here  read  a  notice,  which  he  had  procured  from  a 
scientific  friend,  of  the  report  by  Professor  Jenyns  on  zoology ;  and 
afterwards  continued  his  own  remarks,  as  follows :) 

The  remaining  reports  in  the  new  volume  are  those  by  Mr.  Rerniie 
on  h3rdraulics ;  by  Dr.  Henry  of  Manchester,  on  the  laws  of  conta- 
gion ;  and  by  Professor  Clark  of  Cambridge,  on  animal  physiology, 
and  especially  on  our  knowledge  respecting  the  blood.  Mr.  Rennie's 
report  contains,  I  believe,  new  facts  from  the  manuscripts  of  his  father, 
and  is  in  other  ways  a  valuable  statement,  industriously  drawn  up,  of 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  practice  of  hydraulics,  to  the  theory  of 
which  science  it  is  to  be- lamented  that  so  little  has  lately  been  added : 
and  without  pretending  to  judge  myself  of  the  merits  of  the  two  other 
reports,  I  may  mention  them  as  compositions  which  I  know  to  have 
hiterested  persons,  with  whose  professional  and  habitual  pursuits  they 
have  no  close  connexion,  and  therefore,  as  an  instance  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  great  end  proposed  by  our  Association,  that  of  draw- 
ing together  diffbrent  minds,  and  exciting  intellectual  sympathy.  The 
other  contents  of  the  volume  are  accounts  oi!xesearches  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Association,  notices  in  answers  to  queries  and  re- 
commendations of  the  same  body,  and  miscellaneous  communications. 
Of  these,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  speak  now ;  your  time  would 
not  permit  it.  Yet,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  mention  of 
one  particular  recommendation  which  has  happened  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  remarks  elsewhere — I  mean  (hat  recommendation  which  advised 
an  application  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  a  grant  of  money,  to 
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be  used  in  the  rediictioii  of  certain  Greenwich  observatwns,  the  result 
of  which  recommendation  is  noticed  in  the  volume  before  us.  In  all 
that  I  have  hitherto  said  respecting  this  Association,  I  have  spoken 
almost  solely  of  its  internal  efTects,  or  those  which  it  produces  on  the 
minds  and  acts  of  its  own  members.  But  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  so« 
dety  caimot  &3  to  have  also  effects  which  are  external,  and  that  its 
kifliienoe  must  extend  even  beyond  its  own  wide  circle  of  members* 
It  not  only  helps  to  diffiise  through  the  c(»imiunity  at  large  a  respect 
and  mteresC  for  the  pursuits  of  scientific  men,  but  ventures  even  to 
approach  the  thr<me,  and  to  lay  before  the  King  the  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  this  his  Parliament  of  science,  on  whatever  subject  of  national 
importance  belongs  to  science  only,  and  is  uncminected  with  the  pre« 
dominance  in  the  state  of  any  one  political  party.  It  was  judged  that 
the  reduction  of  the  astronomical  observations  on  the  sun  and  mooui 
and  planets,  which  had  been  accumulating  under  the  care  of  Bradley 
and  his  successors,  at  the  Royal  and  national  Observatory  of  Green- 
wich, since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  which,  except  so  £ur  as 
fore^  astronomers  might  use  them,  had  lain  idle  and  useless  till  now, 
to  the  great  obstruction  of  the  advance  of  practical  as  weU  as  theoreti- 
cal science,  was  a  subject  of  that  national  importance,  and  worthy  of 
such  an  approach  to  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state.  It  hapr 
pened  that  I  was  not  presoit  when  the  propriety  of  midung  this  afqpli* 
eation  was  discussed,  so  that  I  do  not  know  whether  the  authority  of 
Bessel  was  quoted.  That  authority  has  not  at  least  been  mentioned^ 
to  my  knowledge,  in  any  printed  remarks  upon  the  question,  but  m  it 
bears  directly  and  powerfully  thereupon,  you  wiU  permit  me,  perhaps^ 
to  occupy  a  few  moments  by  citing  it. 

Pipfessor  Bessel  of  Koenigsberg,  who,  for  consummate  union  of 
theory  and  practice,  must  be  placed  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  may  be 
placed  perhaps  at  the  head  of  astronom^s  now  living  and  now  work- 
ing, published  not  long  ago  that  classical  and  useful  volume,  the  Tabula^ 
RegianumtancPf  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand»  In  the  introduction  to 
this  volume  of  tables,  Bessel  remarks,  that  *'  the  present  knowledge  of 
the  solar  system  has  not  made  all  the  progress  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  great  number  and  goodness  of  the  observations  made 
on  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  planets,  firom  the  times  of  Bradley  down. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  that  astronomical  tables  do  not  err 
now  by  so  much  as  whole  minutes  from  the  heavens ;  but  if  diose 
tables  differ  by  more  than  five  seconds  now,  afler  using  all  the  present 
means  of  accurate  reduction,  from  a  well-observed  opposition  of  a 
planet  (for  example),  their  error  is  as  manifest  and  certain  now  as  an 
error  exceeding  a  minute  was,  in  a  former  state  of  astronomy — and  the 
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diserepancbs  between  the  present  tables  ancL  observations  are  not  un- 
commonly outside  that  limit.  The  cause  is  doubtful.  Erroi^s  of  bb« 
servadon  to  sudi  amount  they  cannot  be ;  and  therefore  titey  can  only 
arise  from  some  wrong  method  of  reduction,  or  wrongly  assumed  ellip- 
tic elements  or  masses  of  the  planets,  or  insufficiently  developed  for- 
mulae of  perturbation,  or  else  they  point  to  some  disturbing  cause, 
which  still  remains  obscure,  and  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  light 
of  theory.  But  it  ought  surely  to  be  deemed  the  highest  problem  of 
astronomy f  to  examine  widi  the  utmost  diligence  into  that  which  has 
been  often  said,  but  not  as  yet  in  every  case  sufficiently  established, 
whether  theory  and  experience  do  really  always  agree.  When  the 
solution  of  this  weighty  proUem  shall  have  been  most  stwKously  made 
trial  of,  in  all  its  parts,  then  either  will  the  theory  of  Newton  be  per- 
fectly and  absolutely  confirmed,  or  else  it  will  be  known  beyond  all 
doubt  that  in  certain  cases  it  does  not  suffice  without  some  little  change, 
or  that  besides  the  known  disturbing  bodies  there  exist  some  causes  of 
disturbance  still  obscure."  And  then  after  some  technical  remarks, 
less  connected  with  our  present  subject,  Bessel  goes  on  to  say,  ''To  me, 
considering  all  these  things  together,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
moment  {plurimum  valere)  towards  our  future  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  solar  system,  to  reduce  into  catalogues  as  diligently  as  t;an 
be  done,  according  to  one  common  system  of  elements,  the  places  of  all 
the  planets  (^served  since  1750,  than  which  labour,  I  believe  that  no 
other  now  will  be  of  greater  use  to  astronomy"  ( . .  quo  lahore  nullum 
credo  nunc  major  em  utilitatem  Astronormce  allaturum  esse).  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Bessel ;  but  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  an  anonymbus 
censor,  who  has  written  of  us  in  a  certain  popular  review.  To  him  it 
seems  a  matter  of  little  moment  that  old  observations  should  be  re- 
duced. Nothing  good,  he  imagines,  can  come  from  the  study  of  those 
obsolete  records.  It  may  be  very  well  that  thousands  of  pounds  should 
continue  to  be  spent  by  the  nation,  year  after  year,  in  keeping  up  the 
observatory  at  Greenwich ;  but  as  to  the  spendmg  500/.  in  turning  to 
some  scientific  profit  the  accumulated  treasures  there,  that  is  a  waste 
of  public  money,  and  an  instance  o£  misdirected  itjfiuence  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Association.  For  you,  gentlemen,  will  rejoice  to  hear,  if 
any  of  you  have  not  already  heard  it,  and  those  who  have  heard  it  al- 
ready will  not  grudge  to  hear  it  again,  that  through  the  influence  of 
this  Association,  what  Bessel  wished,  rather  than  hoped,  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  accomplishment :  and  that,  under  the  care  of  the  man  who  in 
England  has  done  most  to  show  how  much  may  be  done  with  an  ob- 
servatory, that  national  disgrace  is  to  be  removed,  of  ignorance  or  in- 
difference about  those  scientific  treasures  which  England  has  almost 
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OBoeiisciooidy  been  long  amassing,  and  which  concern  her  as  die  eoon- 
try  of  Newton  and  the  maritime  nation  of  the  world.  For  theqnrit 
of  exactness  is  difiUsive»  and  so  is  the  spirit  of  negl^enee.  The  dose« 
ness,  inde«d»  of  die  existing  i^eement  between  the  tables  and  Ae  ob- 
servations of  astronomers  is  so  great,  that  it  cannot  easil  j  be  eondeived 
by  persons  nniamiliar  with  that  science.  No  theory  has  ever  had  ao 
briUiant  a  fortune,  or  ever  so  outrun  eKpenence,  as  the  theory  of  ffn^ 
▼itation  has  done.  But  if  astronomers  ever  grow  weary,  and  fidntly 
turn  back  from  the  task  which  science  and  nature  command,  of  c^ 
standy  continuing  to  test  even  this  great  theory  by  observation,  if  tliey 
put  any  limit  to  the  search,  whidi  nature  has  not  put,  or  are  content  to 
leave  any  dilfereoce  unaccounted  for  between  the  testimony  ai  sense 
and  the  results  of  mathematical  deduction,  then  will  they  not  gnly  be- 
come  gradually  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  other  and  more  prac- 
tical duties ;  and  th^r  observations  themselves,  and  their  nauUeal  alma- 
nacs, will  then  degenerate  instead  of  improving,  to  the  peril  of  navies 
and  of  honour;  but  also  they  will  have  done  what  in  them  lay,  to  mu- 
tilate outward  nature,  and  to  rob  the  mind  of  its  heritage.  For,  be  we 
well  assured  that  no  such  search  as  this,  were  it  only  after  die  smallest 
of  those  treasures  which  wave  after  wave  may  dash  up  on  the  shore  of 
the  ocean  of  truth,  is  ever  unrewarded.  And  small  as  those  five  seconds 
may  appear,  which  stir  the  mind  of  Bessel,  and  are  to  htm  a  pn^hecy 
of  some  knowledge  undiscovered,  perhaps  unimagined  by  man,  we  may 
remember  that  when  Kepler  was  *' feeling"  as  he  said,  ''the  walls  of 
ignorance,  ere  yet  he  reached  the  brilliant  gate  of  truth,"  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  respecting  discrepancies  which  were  not  larger  for  the 
science  of  his  time : — "  These  eight  minutes  of  difference,  which  can- 
not be  attributed  to  the  errors  of  so  exact  an  observer  as  Tycho,  are 
about  to  give  us  the  means  of  reforming  the  whole  of  astronomy."  We 
indeed  cannot  dream  that  gravitation  shall  ever  become  obsolete ;  per- 
haps it  is  about  to  receive  some  new  and  striking  confirmation ;  but 
Newton  never  held  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  was  the  only  law 
of  die  action  of  body  upon  body ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  some 
other  law  or  mode  of  action,  coexisting  with  this  great  and  principal 
one,  may  not  manifest  some  sensible  effect  in  the  heavens  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  modem  observation,  and  especially  of  modem  reduction.  It 
was  worthy  of  the  British  Association  to  interest  themselves  in  such  a 
subject :  it  was  worthy  of  British  rulers  to  accede  prompdy  to  such  a 
request. 

I  have  been  drawn  into  too  much  length  by  the  consideration  of  this 
instance  of  the  external  effects  of  our  Association,  to  be  able  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  kindred  instance  of  the  publication  of  the  ob- 
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servatioBs  on  the  tides  in  the  port  of  Brest,  whkb  haSt  I  ttn  itiformed^ 
been  ordered  by  the  French  Govemmenl;,  at  the  request  of  M,  Arago 
and  the  French  Board  of  Longitudes,  who  were  stimukted  to  make 
that  request  by  a  recommendation  oi  the  British  Association  at  Edin- 
burgh* MdUiy  other  topics*  ako,  connected  wi^  your  progress  iHid 
pvoipects,  I  must  pass  over,  having  occupied  your  time  so  long ;  and 
in  particular  I  must  waive  whatt  indeed,  is  properly  a  subject  for  your 
general  committee— -the  consideration  whether  anything  can  be  done, 
or  left  undcme,  to  increase  still  more  the  usefulness  of  this  AssQctatioUt 
and  the  respect  and  good  will  with  which  it  is  already  regarded  by  the 
odier  institutions  of  this  and  of  other  countries.  As  an  Irisfaman*  and 
8  native  of  Dublin,  I  may  be  suffered  in  conclusion  to  add  my  own  to 
the  many  voices  which  welcome  this  goodly  company  of  English*  and 
Scottish,  and  foreign  visitors  to  Ireland  and  to  Dublin.  We  oannot^ 
indeed,  avoid  regretting  that  many  eminent  persons,  whose  presence 
we  should  much  enjoy,  are  not  in  this  assembly ;  though  not,  we  trust, 
in  any  case,  from  want  of  their  good  will  or  good  opioionf  Especially 
we  most  regret  the  absence  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  took  so  active 
a  part  in  formmg  this  association :  but  I  am  authorized,  by  a  letter 
from  himsdf,  to  menti<m  that  his  absence  proceeds  entirely  from  pri« 
vnte  causes,  and  that  they  form  the  oidy  reason  why  he  is  not  here. 
Hersdiel,  too^  is  absent ;  he  has  borne  with  him  to  another  hemisphere 
his  father's  fame  and  his  own;  perhaps,  from  numbering  the  nebulai 
divisible  to  northern  eyes,  he  tum»  even  now  away  to  gase  up<m  some 
star,  which  we*  too,  can  behold,  and  to  be  in  spirit  among  us.  And 
other  names  we  miss ;  but  great  names,  too,  are  here :  enough  to  give 
assurance  that  in  brilliance  and  usefol  efifect,  this  Dublin  meeti^  of  the 
Association  will  not  be  inferi<M:  to  former  asaemUings,  but  will  realise 
our  hopes  and  wishes,  and  not  only  give  a  new  impulse  to  scienee^  but 
also  cement  the  kindly  feeling  whieh  binds  us  all  together  already* 
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Report  on  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Mathetnatical  Theories  of  Electricity^  Magnetism^  and 
Heat.  By  the  Rev,  W.  Whewell,  Fellow  and  2\ttor  of 
TVinity  College,  Cambridge, 

1  HE  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  Themistocles  rest. 
The  trophies  of  Newton,  won  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  made  it  impossible  for  the  physical  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  not  to  attempt  new  victories  in  the  application  of 
mechanical  principles  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world. 
Newton  himself  had  pointed  out  this  as  the  business  of  his  suc- 
cessors. "  I  have  deduced,^'  says  he,  at  the  end  of  his  preface 
to  the  Principia,  ^^  the  motions  of  the  planets  by  mathematical 
reasoning  from  forces;  and  I  would  that  we  could  derive  the  other 
phenomena  of  nature  from  mechanical  principles  by  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning.  For  many  things  move  me,  so  that  I  some- 
what suspect,  that  all  such  may  depend  on  certain  forces  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies,  through  causes  not  yet  known,  are  either 
urged  towards  each  other  and  cohere  according  to  regular  figures, 
or  are  repelled  and  recede  from  each  other :  and  these  forces 
being  unknown,  philosophers  have  hitherto  made  their  attempts 
on  nature  in  vain.  But  I  hope  that  the  principles  here  laid  down 
may  supply  some  light  either  to  this  mode  of  philosophizing  or 
to  some  one  which  is  more  true.'^ 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  Newton's  anticipations  and  wishes 
have  been  fulfilled.  Several  mathematical  and  mechanical  Sciences 
have  since  his  time  made  their  appearance  in  the  world,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  younger  sisters  of  Physical  Astronomy;  like  her,  fed 
by  exact  facts,  formed  by  rigorous  principles.  Yet  their  birth 
and  reception  have  never  excited  so  much  general  notice  as  such 
events  might  be  expected  to  produce ;  they  have  gradually  be- 
come known  to  a  limited  circle  of  mathematicians,  and  have  not, 
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like  the  first-born  of  their  race,  filled  the  civilized  world  with  the 
noise  of  their  fame.  Moreover,  it  is  allowed,  or  rather  boasted, 
that  it  is  only  very  recently  that  the  mathematical  train  of  rea- 
soning which  belongs  to  several  of  these  new  sciences  has  been 
rendered  complete.  It  may  therefore  be  of  service  to  examine 
the  claims  of  these  parts  of  knowledge  so  far  as  they  profess  to 
be  mathematical  and  mechanical  sciences.  I  hope  the  under- 
taking will  lose  all  appearance  of  presumption,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that,  in  executing  it,  my  main  task  will  be,  to  study  certain 
mathematical  theories  and  calculations,  to  look  at  the  recorded 
facts  which  are  alleged  to  confirm  these  theories,  and  to  describe 
as  distinctly  as  possible  the  result  of  the  comparison.  Such  an 
employment  will  not  lead  the  writer  to  trespass  on  the  domain  of 
any  one  whose  business  is  with  new  classes  of  facts,  nor  tempt 
him  to  judge  any  theory  which  does  not  profess  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  mathematical  calculaticm  from  measured  observations. 

The  Sciences  to  which  I  shall  at  present  direct  my  attention 
are  those  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Heat.  These  sciences 
have  sufficient  connexion,  both  in  the  mathematical  reasoning 
by  which  they  have  been  established  and  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  depend,  to  make  them  a  fit  group  to  be 
treated  of  together.  Though  they  have  several  features  in  com- 
mon, I  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  each  separately. 

Electricity. — Electricity,  after  being  brought  under  distinct 
conceptions  by  Franklin  and  his  contemporaries,  was  formed  into 
a  mathematical  science  by  ^pinus ;  the  theory  of  JEpinus  was 
reformed  by  Coulomb;  the  calculations  which  Coulomb  could  not 
execute,  Poisson  in  our  own  time  has  performed :  such  are  the 
main  steps  in  the  history  of  electricity  as  a  mathematical  science. 

The  theory  of  electricity  of  iEpinus  assumed  one  electric  fluid 
only :  it  invested  this  fluid  with  these  two  properties,  that  its 
particles  repelled  each  other  with  forces  increasing  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  mutual  distance ;  and  that  its  particles  attracted 
the  particles  of  all  other  bodies  with  a  force  following  the  same 
law.  On  these  suppositions  (assuming  also  the  difference  of 
conductors  and  electrics  with  respect  to  the  easy  transfer  of  the 
fluid)  a  great  part  of  the  facts  of  electricity  by  induction,  and  of 
electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  could  be  explained  in  a  man- 
ner strictly  mechanical. 

But  taking  the  whole  of  the  experimental  facts,  a  third  sup< 
position  was  found  to  be  necessary ; — that  the  particles  of  all 
bodies  repel  each  other  with  the  same  force  with  which  they  at- 
tract the  electric  fluid.  For,  without  this  addition  to  the  theory, 
how  could  two  negatively  electrified  bodies  repel  each  other  with 
the  same  force  as  two  positively  electrified,  since  by  supposition 
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they  had  both  a  deficiency  of  the  repulsive  element  7  iEpiuiis 
therefore  found  himself  obliged  to  ascribe  a  mutual  repulsion 
(incomparaUy  greater  than  the  force  of  gravity)  to  the  particles 
of  all  bodies. 

Coulomb  established,  what  Mayer  and  Lambert  had  already 
ascertained,  that  the  electrical  force  follows  the  law  of  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance ;  and  this  was  to  be  taken  therefore 
as  the  law  of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  in  the  JSpinian  theory :  but  the  theory  stood  in  need  of 
modification,  and  this  it  received  from  Coulomb. 

Coulomb's  reform  of  the  electric  theory  of  j^pinus  consisted 
in  assuming  two  opposite  fluids,  each  attracting  the  particles  of 
the  other  and  repelling  its  own,  by  which  means  the  repulsive 
force  of  the  particles  of  the  bodies  was  no  longer  admitted.  The 
theory  of  one  fluid  had  had  many  adherents,  and  the  most  persua- 
sive argument  in  its  favour  was  its  greater  simplicity ;  but  when 
it  was  shown  to  involve  the  assumption  that  the  particles  of  all 
bodies,  though  they  attract  each  other  with  a  force  varying  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  by  the  law  of  gravitation, 
repel  each  other  by  a  much  greater  force  varying  according  to 
the  same  law,  the  doctrine  of  a  single  fluid  certainly  lost  at  least 
the  prerogative  of  simplicity.  And  when  further  it  appeared  that 
the  same  reasoning  applied  to  magnetism ;  and  that,  on  tlie  hy- 
pothesis of  one  electric  and  one  magnetic  fluid  the  particles  of 
iron  must  have,  besides  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  two  other 
forces  of  mutual  repulsion,  one  electric  and  one  magnetic,  all 
the  three  forces  following  the  same  law,  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  the  superiority  of  simplicity  was  transferred  to  the  side  of 
the  hypothesis  of  two  opposite  electric  and  two  opposite  mag- 
netic fluids.   These  hypotheses  accordingly  Coulomb  adopted. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  calculate  the  results  of  the  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  so  far  as  this  went,  the  results  of  the  iEpinian  and 
Coulombian  theories  were  the  same.  The  calculation  could  be 
performed  in  a  very  limited  range  of  cases,  according  to  the 
mathematical  methods  which  were  in  common  use  at  that  time, 
^pinus  had  traced  the  general  character  of  these  results  in  his 
work  published  in  1759 ;  and  Cavendish,  in  the  Phil.  Trani. 
for  177I5  had  examined  them  further,  assuming  any  law  between 
the  inverse  simple  power  and  inverse  cube  of  the  distance,  but 
obviously  inclining  to  the  inverse  square.  But  Coulomb  had 
invented  and  employed  delicate  methods  of  ascertaining  precisely 
the  distribution  of  electric  intensity  in  many  cases  not  contem- 
plated by  preceding  writers,  and  had  to  calculate  the  results  of 
such  cases  for  the  sake  of  that  comparison  on  which  his  theory 
was  to  rest. 
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The  calculation  in  these  cases  was  far  from  easy.     The  same 
e^tanglement  occurred  here  which  mathematicians  had  already 
found  so  perplexing  in  the  problem  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  ; 
namely,  that  the  attractions  could  not  be  calculated  without 
knowing  the  form  of  the  mass^  and  yet  the  form  depended  on 
the  equilibrium  of  those  very  attractions.     The  only  ways  in 
which  this  diflftculty  could  be  surmounted  were,  either  to  devise 
methods  for  finding  the  attractions  of  bodies  which  should  be 
applicable,  to  all  forms;  or  else^  to  assume  some  form^  and  to 
calculate  the  attraction,  and  then  to  modify  the  assumption  so 
as  to  make  it  approach  to  a  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium.    The  first-mentioned  method  was  in  the  course  of  in- 
vention by  Legendre  and  Laplace  at  the  time  of  Coulomb's 
researches.      Some  of  the  earliest  memoirs  in  which  it  is  used 
appear  in  the  very  same  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
French  Academy  as  Coulomb's  memoirs  on  electricity  and  mag- 
netism (1782 — 1789).      But  it  required  a  long  period  to  fami- 
liarize even  the  best  mathematicians  with  this  method,  and  its 
application  to  electricity  was  reserved  for  a  later  period,  and  for 
the  skill  of  M.  Poisson.     In  the  mean  time  Coulomb  applied, 
with  great  industry  and  ingenuity,  such  artifices  as  were  obvious 
to  a  geometer  of  that  time.     For  example*,  in  treating  the  case 
of  two  spheres,  in  order  to  determine  the  proportion  in  which  the 
electric  fluid  distributes  itself  between  them  when  one  is  elec- 
trised and  brought  into  contact  with  the  other,  he  supposed,  as 
an  approximation,  the  fluid  to  be  uniformly  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  each,  in  order  to  calculate  its  attraction  ;  although  it  is 
nianifest  that,  in  fact,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  parts  of  the 
fliuid  will  make  its  density  vanish  at  the  poiiit  of  contact,  and 
increase  gradually  up  to  the  point  diametrically  opposite.      In 
order  to  correct  this  process,  he  supposes  a  small  segment  of  the 
aphere  surrounding  the  point  of  contact  to  be  void  of  fluid,  and 
finds  the  effect  of  this  segment  as  if  it  were  a  circular  plane. 
In  a  case  in  which  a  sphere  is  in  contact  with  other  spheres  at 
two  opposite  points  or  poles^  he  finds  the  attraction  of  its  fluid 
on  two  suppositions ;  one,  that  it  is  spread  uniformly,  another, 
that  it  is  all  collected  in  a  ring  at  the  equator  o{  the  sphere  :  the 
real  distribution  will  be  intermediate  between  these  two  supposi- 
tions, because  the  density  of  the  fluid  at  the  poles  vanishes,  and 
increases  gradually  up  to  the  equator ;  hence  Coulomb  takes  thie 
mean  of  the  results  of  the  two  suppositions,  as  more  approximate 
to  the  truth  than  either  of  them.      He  pursues  methods  of  this 
kind  with  a  very  unsparing  expenditure  of  labour ;  for  instance, 

•  Acad,  Paris,  1787. 
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he  calculates  the  relative  quantities  of  electricity  which  will  exist 
at  the  surfaces  of  each  of  25  spheres,  placed  in  a  straight  line, 
by  elimination  among  the  requisite  number  of  equations^. 

In  this  manner  Coulomb  obtains  theoretical  results  correspond^ 
ing  to  a  great  number  of  experiments  carefully  made  and  ex- 
tremely varied  in  their  circumstances.  The  agreement  of  the 
theoretical  with  the  experimental  numbers  is  not  exact ;  which 
indeed  could  not  be  expected,  since  the  former  are  only  approxi- 
mations, and  the  latter  are  affected  by  unavoidable  errors.  But 
an  agreement  appeared  in  the  general  scale  and  proportion  of  the 
numbers  which  shows  that  the  theory  gave  in  all  cases  the  true 
quantity  either  exactly  or  very  nearly ;  and  this  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  consideration  of  extreme  cases,  as  pointed  con- 
ductors, long  conducting  strings,  and  the  like.  Cases  including 
long  wires  and  plates  had  also  been  calculated  by  Cavendish, 
and  found  to  agree  in  their  general  features  with  experiments. 
It  should  be  observed  also  that  Coulomb,  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  researches,  had  begun  by  ascertaining  experimentally  the  for- 
mulae by  which  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  two  main  causes 
of  error,  the  dispersion  of  electricity  from  electrised  bodies  into 
the  air,  and  its  escape  along  the  supports  which  were  intended 
to  insulatef .  I  conceive  that  if  the  results  of  the  theory  and 
of  experiment,  as  stated  in  Coulomb's  six  memoirs  on  electri- 
city J,  were  collected  in  parallel  columns,  the  amount  of  evidence 
would  be  considered  as  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  theory 
gave  at  least  good  approximate  laws  of  the  phenomena  in  a  large 
class  of  cases  of  the  distribution  of  electricity ;  and  adding  to 
these  the  previous  agreement  obtained  by  Cavendish,  this  merit 
might  be  claimed  for  it  through  almost  the  whole  range  of  ob- 
vious cases. 

I  do  not  think  Coulomb  has  anywhere,  after  thus  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  his  formulae,  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  given 
his  own  view  of  the  degree  of  certainty  of  the  theory.  In  his 
6th  memoir  on  electricity  §,  he  speaks  of  the  two  theories  of  one 
and  of  two  electric  fluids,  and  adds,  ''As  these  two  explanations 
have  only  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability,  I  warn  the 
reader,  in  order  to  put  the  following  theory  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  systematic  dispute,  that  in  the  supposition  of  two  electric 
fluids  I  have  no  other  intention  than  to  present  the  results  of 
calculation  and  of  experiment  with  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  elements,  and  not  to  indicate  the  true  cause  of  electricity.- 
I  shall  reserve  for  the  end  of  my  labours  on  electricity  the  exa* 

•  Acad.  Par.  1788,  p.  641.  f  3rd  memoir,  Acad.  Par.  1785,  p,  612, 

X  Acad.  Par.  1785—1788.  §  Acad.  Par.  1788,  p.  673. 
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inination  of  the  principal  systems  to  which  electric  phenomena 
have  given  birth." 

Coulomb  died  in  1806^  I  believe  without  fulfilling  the  inten- 
tion be  here  expresses.  But  we  may  allowably  conjecture,  I 
think,  that  the  tenderness  with  which  he  here  speaks  of  the 
theory  of  one  fluid  was  not  so  much  the  expression  of  his  own 
conviction  as  the  effect  of  a  wish  not  to  shock  the  predominant 
persuasion  on  this  subject,  which  from  the  time  of  Franklin  had 
been  in  favour  of  one  fluid  only.  We  can  hardly  suppose  Cou- 
lomb to  have  allowed  this  theory  of  one  fluid  more  than  a  very 
minute  comparative  probability,  not  worth  reckoning,  when  we 
recollect  that  he  had  so  strongly  pointed  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
hypothesis  which  that  theory  necessarily  involves,  of  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  all  the  particles  of  matter. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Newton,  it  has  been  customary  for  per- 
sons, attempting  to  pronounce  judgement  upon  a  philosophical 
theory,  to  refer  to  his  "  Rule  of  Philosophizing,"  **  Causas  rerum 
naturalium  non  plures  admitti  debere  quam  quae  et  verse  sint, 
et  earum  phsenomenis  explicandis  sufficiant."  So  far  as  the 
question  of  one  or  two  fluids  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  we  must  at  any  rate  have  two  causeSy  attraction  and  repul- 
sion ;  and  that,  in  fact,  to  attribute  these  forces  to  the  fluids 
alone  is  to  take  fewer  kinds  of  causation  than  to  attribute  them 
both  to  the  particles  of  the  fluids  and  of  the  body.  Also  in  such 
estimations  much  stress  has  usually  been  laid  upon  the  condition 
of  tfee  "  vera  causa".  There  is  this  very  material  difficulty  in 
the  application  of  that  part  of  the  rule,  that  it  supposes  us  al- 
ready to  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  true 
causes  from  untrue.  If  we  really  had  such  a  criterion,  by  much 
the  most  important  Rule  of  Philosophizing  would  be  one  in 
which  the  criterion  should  be  stated.  But  if  by  a  vera  causa 
we  mean  (as  it  would  seem  men  usually  do  mean)  a  cause  al- 
ready supposed  to  be  known  by  mechanical  effects ;  althougkthe 
rule  so  understood  appears  to  be  very  arbitrary,  we  may  apply  it 
to:  the  theory  of  electricity.  The  existence  of  some  electric  fluid 
(whether  one  or  two)  as  a  true  cause  of  the  phenomena  may,  on 
this  view,  be  held  to  be  proved  by  the  facts  which  suggested  such: 
a  conception  from  the  first ; — by  the  accompaniments  of  the  dis- 
charge,— ^the  spark,— the  sound;  and  especially  the  mechanical 
effects, — the  shock,  the  power  of  striking,  breaking  and  penetra* 
ting  material  objects.  And  thus  the  belief  of  one  electric  fluid  at 
least  is  forced  upon  us  as  a  physical  truth,  while  the  theory  o£ 
two  fluids  rather  than  one  is  established  by  its  being  proved  to 
involve,  in  reality,  the  simplest  system  of  assumptions  under 
which  the  phenomena  can  be  explained. 
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The  Coulombian  theory  of  electricity  had  thus  a  fkir  claim  to 
be  considered  as  satisfactorily  proved ;  and  it  was  further  con- 
firmed, or  countenanced  at  least,  by  the  simultaneous  and  simi- 
lar establishment  of  a  parallel  theory  of  magnetism.  Yet  this 
theory  of  electricity  made  its  way  but  slowly  to  general  acquain- 
tance and  acceptation..  Here,  as  in  physical  astronomy,  the 
length  and  complication  of  the  mathematical  calculations  which 
the  estimation  of  the  theory  presupposed,  put  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  students  in  general ;  and  the  mathematical  reasoning  was  not 
here,  as  in  physical  astronomy,  invested  with  a  kind  of  dignity 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  cosmical  views  on  which  it  bore. 

The  ^pinian  theory  was  hardly  known  in  England,  except 
by  name,  till  the  late  Prof.  Robison  gave  a  view  of  it,  at  consi- 
derable length,  in  the  article  Electricity  in  the  Encyclop<Bdia 
3ritannica.  In  an  appendix  to  this  article  the  memoirs  of 
Coulomb  inserted  in  the  Acad,  Par.  for  1786  and  1787  are  re- 
ferred to,  but  without  any  notice  of  the  question  of  one  or  two 
fluids.  The  Traits  de  Physique  of  Haiiy,  published  in  1803,  and 
that  of  Biot  in  1816,  made  the  theory  more  generally  known ;  but 
the  latter  date  was  subsequent  to  M.  Poisson's  important  labours 
upon  it,  of  which  we  must  now  give  some  account. 

By  using  the  methods  invented  by  preceding  analysts,  in 
order  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  planets,  in  the  doctrine  of 
universal  gravitation,  M.  Poisson  was  enabled  to  solve  ex- 
actly those  problems  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  electric 
fluid  on  the  surface  of  spheres  which  Coulomb^  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  obliged  to  attack  indirectly.  The  most  material  of 
the  analytical  improvements  of  which  M.  Poisson  availed  him- 
self was  the  use  of  certain  functions,  possessing  very  curious 
properties,  which  have  by  recent  writers  sometimes  been  termed 
JLaphLce's  Coefficients,  These  functions  play  so  important  a 
part  in  all  the  sciences  which  I  have  here  to  review,  that  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  some  account  of  them. 

Suppose  a  thin  stratum  of  variable  thickness  distributed  upon 
a  sphere  symmetrically  with  regard  to  the  axis, — thus,  take,  for 
instance,  the  protuberant  part  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid, — and 
let  it  be  proposed  to  find  the  attraction  of  this  stratum  upon  a  point 
anyhow  situated,  the  position  of  the  point  being  given  by  means 
of  its  angular  distance  from  the  north  pole  of  the  sphere,  and 
its  linear  distance  from  the  centre.  The  attraction  on  this  point 
will  then  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  point,  and  upon  the  law 
of  thickness  of  the  stratum,  by  certain  complex  integrations.  But 
this  attraction  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  terms,  each  of 
which  is  a  particular  solution  of  the  problem.  Each  of  these 
terms  contains  two  factors,  one  depending  on  the  position  of  the 
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attracted  point  only,  and  the  other  on  the  corresponding  thick- 
ness only ;  and  this  resolution,  and  the  peculiar  properties  of 
these  factors,  it  is  which  so  much  facilitate  the  treatment  of 
attractions.  These  fimctions  were  introduced  by  Legendre,  so 
far  as  regards  their  use  for  figures  of  revolution,  and  are  thus 
employed  in  the  Savans  JStrangerSy  tom.  x.*  and  in  the  M4m. 
Acad.  Par.  for  1784,  read  July  7, 1784,  published  1787.  In  the 
M4m,  Acad.  Par.  for  1782,  published  1785,  is  a  memoir  by 
Laplace,  in  which  the  use  of  analogous  functions  is  extended  to 
figures  not  of  revolution ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  step,  and  of 
Laplace's  frequent  use  of  these  functions,  they  have,  as  I  have 
said,  sometimes  been  designated  by  his  name.  So  far,  however,  as 
they  have  been  applied  to  the  calculations  of  electrical  theory  by 
M.  Poisson,  those  only  have  been  used  which  apply  to  figures  of 
revolution,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  rather  Legendre's  func- 
tions than  Laplace's.  Mr.  Ivory,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1812,  treated  their  properties  in  a  manner  which  was  at 
once  allowed  by  their  French  inventors  to  have  given  them  a 
clearness  quite  new.  Mr.  Murphy  in  a  separate  workf  has 
presented  them  and  their  application  with  great  analytical  ele- 
gance and  simplicity.  The  most  important  parts  of  Poisson's 
application  of  these  functions  to  the  case  now  under  notice  may 
be  found  in  part  2  of  the  article  Electricity  in  the  Encyclo-- 
ptedia  Metropolitana. 

By  the  use  of  these  functions  M.  Poisson  was  enabled  J  to 
reduce  the  distribution  of  electricity  upon  two  spheres  which  act 
on  each  other,  to  a  certain  functional  equation.  In  the  case 
where  the  spheres  are  in  contact,  he  solved  this  equation  by 
means  of  definite  integrals,  and  thus  obtained  finite  and  exact 
formulae  for  the  density  of  the  electricity  at  all  the  points  of  the 
two  spheres,  and  for  its  whole  quantity  in  each  sphere.  He  had 
thus  the  means  of  much  more  rigorous  comparison  of  Coulomb's 
experiments  with  his  theory  than  Coulomb  himself  had  been 
able  to  make. 

The  result  of  this  new  comparison  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
inference  from  the  old  one ;  and  especially  in  those  cases  where 
Coulomb's  methods  of  calculation  had  been  most  inadequate, 
as  in  the  instance  of  two  spheres  in  contact.  The  experimental 
and  theoretical  numbers  in  fourteen  such  cases  came  very  near 
each  other;  the  mean  error  being  -^  of  the  quantities  them- 
selves if  the  positive  and  negative  errors  be  allowed  to  balance 

•  According  to  Legendre's  own  reference,  which  I  have  not  heen  ahle  to  verify, 
t  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Theories  of  Electricity,  Heat,  and  Molecular 
Jettons:  Parti.  Camhridge  1833. 
\  Mint,  Inst,  1811. 
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each  othef^  or  less  than  -^^  of  the  quantities  taking  the  mean  of 
the  absolute  errors.  Under  the  various  chances  of  inaccuracy 
which  belonged  to  the  nature  of  the  observations^  this  was  as 
near  a  coincidence  as  could  be  expected. 

M.  Poisson's  calculus  also  explained  the  electric  spark  which 
passes  when  an  electrised  body  is  brought  very  near  another 
body ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  thickness  or  density  of  the  elec- 
tric stratum  on  the  nearest  points  of  two  spheres  would  approach 
to  infinity,  and  consequently  the  tension  would  become  infinite, 
as  the  spheres  approach  to  contact.  Before  this  contact,  there- 
fore, a  spark  passes  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  numerical  coincidences  of  obser- 
vation and  calculation  are  in  addition  to  the  explanation  of  elec- 
trical attraction  and  repulsion,  and  of  all  the  general  phenomena 
of  induction  which  the  theory  supplies,  or  rather  which  force 
some  such  theory  upon  us.  It  cannot  be  denied,  then,  that  the 
Coulombian  theory  stands  upon  strong  grounds  so  far  as  the 
statical  phenomena  are  concerned.  Still,  it  is  always  desirable 
that  a  philosophical  theory  should  be  confirmed  and  verified  by 
observations  and  measures  added  to  those  on  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally founded ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  calcula- 
tions of  Poisson  have  been  confined  to  spherical  conductors.  A 
tnie  theory  will  commonly  be  upheld  by  a  constant  series  of  con- 
firmatory experiments,  made  by  students  or  professional  obser- 
vers, whether  or  not  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  publish  the 
results  of  such  trials.  I  do  not  know  that  many  such  meor- 
sures  of  the  phenomena  of  statical  electricity  have  been  taken. 
Among  the  most  important  of  such  measures  are  those  made  by 
Mr.  Snow  Harris,  which  were  exhibited  before  a  section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge  in  1833,  and  are  described  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association  for  that  year,  p.  386.  These 
experiments  have  since  been  more  fully  detailed  in  a  paper  printed 
in  the  Philosophical  Ti*ansactions  for  1834,  Part  II.p.  213.  His 
invention  of  a  mode  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  electricity  by 
what  he  calls  a  unit  jar  ^  is  valuable  as  offering  a  new  mode  of 
verifying,  or  at  least  testing,  the  general  laws  of  electrical  action; 
and  the  considerable  amount  of  the  statical  forces  which  were 
brought  into  action  in  his  experiments  inspires  more  confidence, 
at  least  at  first  sight,  than  the  extremely  minute  quantities  em- 
ployed by  Coulomb.  His  forces  were  in  many  cases  measured 
directly  in  grains.  The  detailed  comparison  of  the  results  with 
experience  would  be  a  matter  of  some  labour,  and  indeed  of  some 
difficulty ;  for  in  some  cases  circumstances  which  would  affect 
the  result  are  not  stated,  and  the  electric  fluid  was  distributed 
through  conductors  so  complex  in  their  form  that  it  would  not 
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be  easy  ta  trace  by  calculation  the  consequences  of  the  theory. 
Even  what  might  appear  very  simple  problems^  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fluid  on  rectangular  plates^  have  not^  so  far  as  I  am 
aware^  been  solved  mathematically^  and  therefore  we  cannot  im^ 
mediately  compare  Mr.  Harris's  experimental  results  in  such 
cases  with  the  theory.  But  we  may  obser^-e  a  general  difference 
in  the  mode  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  action  in  these 
experiments  from  those  of  Coulomb*  In  Coulomb's  apparatus 
the  energy  of  the  electric  action  was  estimated  by  the  mutual 
force  which  is  exerted  between  two  insulated  particles;  in 
Mr.  Harris's  researches  the  conductingbody,  whose  intensity  is  to 
be  examined^  and  the  other  conductor  which  it  attracts  or  repels^ 
are,  one  or  both  of  them,  uninsulated,  or  at  least  connected  with 
a  large  extraneous  conducting  surface.  This  arrangement  would 
make  peculiar  calculations  requisite.  In  their  more  obvious  re- 
sults, however,  Mr.  Harris's  experiments  confirm  the  Coulom- 
bian  theory :  thus,  it  is  shown  *  that  the  force  of  electrical  at- 
traction is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Also  the  rule 
which  Mr.  Harris  obtained,  and  which  appears  to  have  surprised 
him,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  measured  in  his  way  is  as 
the  square  of  the  quantity  of  electricity,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
effect  of  induction  on  the  uninsulated  conductor.  It  might  be- 
well  worth  while  for  some  new  Poisson  to  examine  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Harris's  results  in  their  bearing  upon  the  Coulombiau  the- 
ory ;  although,  as  has  been  said,^  there  would  be  considerable 
mathematical  difficulties  in  the  course  of  such  a  comparison. 

Magnetism. — ^If  we  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  Magne- 
tism, we  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  repeat  the  same  story 
which  we  have  had  to  tell  respecting  Electricity.  The  attrac- 
tioiis  and  repulsions  of  magnets,  their  polarity,  the  transient 
magnetism  of  soft  iron,  led  to  the  assumption  of  magnetic  fluids, 
one,^  acting  in  excess  or  defect,  or  two,  an  austral  and  a  boreal^ 
Bstoveable  in  soft  iron,  Imt  fixed  in  hard  steel ;  and  thus,  as  in 
the  case  of  electricity,  the  facts  of  attraction,  repulsion,  induced 
magnetism,  could  be  pretty  completely  represented,  ifipinus 
woriced  out  mathematically  the  consequences  of  the  assumption, 
of  one  fluid,  in  the  same  work  in  which  he  performed  the  same 
part  iov  electricity f.  Coulomb  reformed  this  thecury,  having 
in  the  first  placet  established  that  the  force  of  the  particles  of 
the  fluid  is  iiiversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  a  law  which 
Lambert  and  Mayer  §  had  already  d&covered,  and  which  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  Barlow  and  Hansteen. 

•  Phil.Trans.  1834.  Part  II.  p.  238. 

t  Tentamen  Theories  EkctrkUatis  et  Magnetismu  1759. 

X  Acad,  Fur,  1784.  }  Biogr,  Univ,,  art.  Coulomb. 
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Coulomb  reformed  the  iEpinian  theory  of  magnetism^  as  he 
reformed  that  of  electricity,  by  adopting  the  supposition  of  two 
fluids  instead  of  one;  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely^  that 
two  south  poles  and  two  north  poles  alike  repel  each  other; 
which  could  not  take  place  if  either  austral  or  boreal  magnetism 
were  a  mere  negation^  without  supposing  a  mutual  repulsion 
common  to  aU  magnetic  matter.  But  there  was  another  more 
peculiar  hypothesis  whiich  he  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  in 
addition  to  those  of  iEpinus.  Several  conductors  placed  in  con- 
tact, end  to  end,  make  one  conductor ;  but  several  pieces  of  iron 
so  placed  do  not  make  one  magnet ;  each  piece  has  its  own  poles. 
If  we  cut  a  magnet  in  pieces,  each  piece  has  polarity.  These 
facts  forbade  the  supposition  that  the  fluids  which  give  magnetic 
polarity  are  transferred  from  one  part  (^  the  iron  to  another ; 
yet  these  fluids  mu^t  be  separated  to  produce  the  phsenomena. 
CoukHnb  reconciles  these  conditions  by  supposing  that  the  mag* 
netic  body  consists  of  small  particles ;  and  that  the  fluids  are 
separated  in  each  such  particle,  but  never  pass  out  of  it.  He 
shows  that  in  this  way  a  line  of  particles  would  have  a  sensible 
magnetism  at  each  point,  arising  from  the  excess  of  one  mag- 
netism at  such  point  over  the  opposite  magnetism ;  and  he  proves 
that^  ^^on  this  hypothesis  the  calculation  of  the  magnetic  actions^ 
or  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  forces  of  each  point,  must 
give  us  precisely  the  same  result  as  that  of  the  transport  of  the 
magnetic  fluid  from  one  extremity  of  a  needle  to  anoUier." 

His  calculations  for  the  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  mag« 
netism  are  therefore  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  requisite 
for  the  theory  of  electricity.  He  found  such  a  ccmformity  be- 
tween the  fundamental  experiments  and  the  calculation,  as  gave, 
in  his  c^inion,  great  weight  to  the  system  f.  Thus  be  ascertained 
by  experiment,  that  in  two  similar  saturated  needles  of  the  same 
substance,  the  moments  of  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
were  as  the  cubes  of  the  homologous  dimensions^  which  agrees 
with  the  theory.  He  also  found  by  experiment  that  the  magnetic 
intensity  at  different  points  in  a  long  needle  was  nearly  as  the 
distance  from  the  centre ;  and  by  conceiving  the  needle  as  a  cy^ 
Under  divided  into  portions,  and  calculating  the  mutual  action 
of  these  p(»1ions:{:,  he  approximately  verifi^  this  as  the-  theo- 
retic law :  and  be.  asserts  generally^  thttk  §  "  by  the  help  of  cer- 
tain corrections^  it  is  easy  to  make  the  theory  square  with  mag«- 
netic  phsenomena." 

Probably  few  persons  who  have  studied  the  subject  since  that 
time  have  been  disposed  to  deny  that  this  theory  gives  the  laws 

•  Jcad,  Par,  1789,  p.  492.  f  Ibid.,  p.  487. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  485.  §  Ibid.,  p.  492. 
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of  the  phenomenay  although  there  did  not  exist  till  lately  so 
correct  and  pertinent  a  collection  of  measures  in  support  of  the 
magnetic  as  of  the  electric  theory.  Indeed,  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  case  ^f  magnetism,  that  the  fluid  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  body  to  another,  prevented  measures  of  the  same 
kind,  or  of  the  same  accuracy,  being  employed.  And  the  same 
circumstance  affected  the  theory  more  directly,  in  that  it  left  the 
theorist  without  any  steady  conviction  of  the  real  existence  of 
the  fluids  which  were  the  subject  of  his  calculations.  There  was 
no  magnetic  discharge  analogous  to  the  electric  discharge ;  and 
thus  the  magnetic  fluid  was  a  hypothesis  resting  for  its  evidence 
only  upon  the  one  class  of  facts  for  which  it  accounted.  More 
recently,  indeed,  we  have  had  the  magnetic  fluid  proved  to  be  real, 
and  connected  with  the  electric  fluid  by  most  curious  and  un- 
foreseen relations,  but  of  these  it  is  not  our  business  now  to 
speak.  The  Coulombian  theory  of  magnetism  is  still  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  science,  as  claiming  to  give  the  laws  of  the  sta- 
tical phenomena :  in  what  manner  these  laws  result  from  the 
best  views  we  can  obtain  of  the  cause  of  the  facts  is  a  matter 
for  subsequent  consideration. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  theoiy  was  a 
series  of  good  observations,  made  at  first  with  no  reference  to 
the  theory.  In  the  year  1819  Mr.  Barlow  undertook  a  course 
of  magnetic  experiments  with  a  view  to  enable  himself  to  cor- 
rect the  local  attraction  exerted  by  the  iron  which  ships  contain 
upon  the  compass.  In  the  course  of  these  researches  "  he  dis- 
covered," as  he  says*,  "  certain  magnetic  laws  which  seemed  to 
him  likely  to  pave  the  way  to  a  mathematical  theory  of  magne- 
tism ;'^  a  mode  of  expression  which  seems  to  show  that  Cou- 
lomb's theory  had  obtained  little  currency.  Mr.  Barlow's  ex- 
periments were  made  at  first  by  measuring  the  deviation  pro- 
duced in  a  compass  needle  by  an  iron  sphere.  The  result  was, 
that,  for  such  a  sphere,  there  exists  a  plane  of  no  attraction 
coincident  with  the  magnetic  equator ;  and  if  we  measure  the 
magnetic  latitude  of  the  compass  from  this  plane,  and  the  mag- 
netic longitude  from  the  east  and  west  points,  the  tangent  of  the 
deviation  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  sphere  is  as  the  sine 
of  the  double  latitude,  and  as  the  cosine  of  the  longitude :  it  is 
also  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  directly,  and  as  the 
cube  of  the  distance  of  the  compass  from  the  centre  inversely. 

These  rules  were  discovered  empirically,  and  published  in 
1820 ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  C.  Bonnycastle  undertook  to 
deduce  these  laws  from  a  theory  analogous  to  Coulomb's  the- 

*  Magnetic  MtraciiojiSy  Preface,  p.  1. 
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017  of  electricity,  treated  as  M.  Poisson  had  treated  it  in  1811. 
Mr.  Bonnycastle  found  that  all  Mr.  Barlow's  results  agreed  with 
such  a  theory. 

But  a  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  experiments  attracted  Mr. 
Barlow's  notice,  and  made  him  imagine  that  the  theory  required 
modification.  He  found  that  the  attraction  of  a  solid  iron  sphere 
was  the  same  as  that  of  a  hollow  shell,  even  when  the  shell  was 
thin ;  and  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  magnetic  power  of  iron 
resides  wholly  in  the  surface.  This  result  was  confirmed,  as  to 
the  facts^  by  Capt.  Kater*.  Mr.  Barlow  considered  this  result 
as  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  Coulomb,  in  which  the  mag- 
netic fluids  in  every  particle  of  the  mass  were  supposed  to  be 
dislodged  by  the  action  of  a  neighbouring  magnet. 

Yet  a  little  attention  shows  us  that  this  is  in  fact  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Coulombian  theory.  I  have  already  (p.  11)  quoted 
the  passage  in  Coulomb's  memoir  on  magnetism  in  which  he  as- 
serts that  the  distribution  of  the  sensible  magnetism  will  be  the 
same  as  if  the  fluids  were  transferrible  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  the  other.  Now  it  is  easily  shown  that  on  this  supposition  all 
the  sensible  magnetism  is  repelled  to  the  surface^  as  all  the  sen- 
sible electricity  is,  according  to  the  parallel  theory  of  electricity, 
and  as  Coulomb  had  shown  that  it  is  in  fact.  It  is  true,  that 
though  the  superficial  disposition  of  magnetism  followed  from 
the  theory,  and  was  involved  in  the  general  proposition  above 
quoted^  I  do  not  know  that  Coulomb  anywhere  expressly  asserts 
the  fact  respecting  magnetic  bodies,  or  that  he  made  any  expe- 
riments to  confirm  it.  Yet  it  may  be  observed^  that  in  his  se- 
cond memoir  on  electricity  and  magnetism  f  he  proved  that  in 
a  long  needle  the  magnetic  force  may  be  conceived  to  be  col- 
lected very  near  each  end,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  same 
kind  of  effect  of  the  theoretical  properties  of  magnetism. 

It  was  probably  the  experimental  labours  of  the  English  phi- 
losophers which  led  M.  Poisson  to  perform  the  same  office  for 
the  magnetic  which  he  had  executed  so  well  for  the  electric  the* 
ory ; — ^to  trace  the  consequences  of  Coulomb's  hypotheses  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  and  general  analytical  methods.  In  Febru- 
ary 1824  a  memoir  of  his  upon  this  subject  was  read  to  the  In- 
stitute, and  published  in  1826,  in  the  memoirs  for  1821  and 
1822,  according  to  the  strange  method  of  publication  of  the 
French  Academy.  In  this  memoir  he  obtains  expressions  for 
the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  a  body  magnetised  by  influence 
upon  any  point,  and  examines  in  particular  the  case  in  which 
the  body  is  a  sphere.     M.  Poisson  gives  the  name  of  magnetic 

*  See  his  memoir  in  the  PhiL  Tratu,  1821.        f  Acad,  Par,  1785,  p.  678.  . 
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elements  to  the  small  parts  of  bodies  within  which  the  magnetic 
fluids  can  be  separated.  Supposing  these  elements  to  be  sphe- 
rical;  he  would  be  enabled  to  determine,  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium of  the  free  magnetic  fluid  at  the  surface  of  each  element, 
by  the  same  analysis  as  in  the  case  of  electricity;  using,  through- 
out his  researches,  those  peculiar  functions  which  we  have  termed 
Laplace's  coefficients,  and  which  introduce  such  extraordinary 
facilities  into  researches  of  this  kind.  It  further  appears,  from 
the  nature  of  the  equations  (p.  283),  that  we  need  not  know  the 
form  of  these  elements ;  for  the  form  of  the  elements,  and  the 
proportion  of  their  sum  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  body,  enter  into 
the  result  jointly,  so  that  we  do  not  trace  the  separate  effect  of 
these  data. 

M.  Poisson  therefore  (p.  290)  takes  the  equation  of  equili- 
brium on  the  supposition  that  the  magnetic  elements  are  sphe- 
rical ;  and  he  then  finds  (p.  306)  that  this  equation  coincides 
with  the  condition  of  equilibrium  for  electricity,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  sum  of  the  magnetic  elements  is  equal  to  the  mass 
of  the  body  (t.  e.  in  his  notation.  A;  =  1).  And  in  general  (p. 
303),  the  magnetic  action  of  a  body  of  any  form  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  thin  stratum  of  magnetic  fluid  at  the  surface,  although 
the  fluids  are  separated  in  every  part  of  the  mass.  In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  memoir,  M.  Poisson  applies  his  conclusions  to 
determine  the  distribution  of  magnetic  fluid  in  a  solid  or  hollow 
sphere  acted  upon  by  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  refers  to 
Mr.  Barlow's  experiments,  and  to  his  inference  that  magnetism 
resides  at  the  surface  alone  $  he  observes  that  the  inference  is 
not  warranted,  and  that  the  only  conclusion  which  we  are  jus- 
tified in  drawing  by  the  fact,  as  compared  with  the  formulae,  is 
that  the  sum  of  the  magnetic  elements  is  equal  exactly,  or  very 
nearly,  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  body. 

The  force  exerted  by  a  body  in  which  magnetism  is  induced, 
is  a  joint  result  of  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism  thus  ex- 
cited, and  of  the  position  of  the  point  acted  on.  The  verification 
of  M.  Poisson's  theory  would  require  experiments  made  with 
masses  of  iron  of  various  forms,  as  well  as  measures  of  the  ef- 
fect on  a  needle  in  various  situations  with  reference  to  the  mass ; 
and  the  theory,  thus  verified,  would  disclose  to  us  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  magnetism  at  the  surface  of  iron  under  given  circum- 
stances. 

The  verification,  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  point  acted 
on,  has  been  executed  to  a  satisfactory  extent.  M.  Poisson  ob- 
serves (p.  336)  ^Hhat  the  laws  of  the  deviation  of  compass  needles 
are  in  accordance,  whether  we  deduce  them  from  theory,  or  from 
observation"  as  Mr. Barlow  had  done;  "and  thus  tliat  gentle- 
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man's  numerous  observations  are  a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
the  theory  of  magnetism  here  presented."  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  a  correction  for  the 
length  of  the  needle,  and  its  magnetic  effect  upon  the  iron  sphere, 
irhich  M.  Poisson  conceives  to  be  requisite  in  calculating  Mr. 
Barlow's  experiments.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  M.  Pois- 
son's  assumption  that  his  quantity  k  (which  expresses  the  ratio 
of  the  sum  of  the  magnetic  elements  of  the  body,  to  the  sum  of 
all  its  parts,)  cannot  exceed  unity,  does  not  appear  to  be  incon- 
testable, since  it  involves  the  supposition  that  the  whole  mag- 
netic attraction  or  repulsion  of  each  such  element  is  the  same 
as  if  its  form  were  spherical,  which  supposition  is  introduced 
p.  290  of  the  memoir. 

The  same  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  contains  a 
second  memoir  of  M.  Poisson  on  the  same  subject,  read  De- 
cember 27,  1824.  In  this  the  author  observes,  that  though 
Mr.  Barlow's  observations  afford  an  important  confirmation  of 
the  theory,  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  trials 
of  a  more  varied  kind.  On  returning  to  his  formulae,  he  found 
that  they  could  be  very  simply  solved  for  the  case  of  any  ellip- 
soid whatever.  Now  a  very  flat  ellipsoid  may  approach  inde- 
finitely near  to  an  elliptical  or  circular  plate ;  a  very  slender 
ellipsoid  may  approach  indefinitely  to  a  linear  bar.  Thus  the 
mathematical  theory  of  certain  very  obvious  and  extensive  cases 
was  attainable.  We  do  not,  however,  possess  any  comparison  of 
experiments  with  the  formulae  thus  obtained  \  and  thus  the  ve- 
rification of  M.  Poisson's  theory,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  depends  on  the  form  of  the  mass  of  iron,  is  hitherto 
incomplete.  M.  Hansteen  of  Copenhagen,  whose  valuable  work 
on  terrestrial  magnetism  was  published  in  German  in  l8l9,  had 
inferred  from  his  own  experiments,  that  in  a  linear  magnet  the 
magnetic  intensity  follows  the  law  of  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  middle  point  more  nearly  than  any  other  power  of  that 
distance,  a  conclusion  different  from  Coulomb's,  as  we-  have 
seen  (p.  11)*. 

It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  after  the 
verification  of  the  theory  by  Mr.  Barlow's  experiments,  that  it 
might  be  considered  as  established,  and  that  mathematical  me- 
thods of  deduction  might  for  the  future  be  used,  not  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  its  principles,  but  to  apply  them  to  any  requisite 
purposes. 

The  most  remarkable  and  important  example  of  a  **  Deductio 
ad  Praxin  "  of  this  kind,  was  that  which  Mr.  Barlow  made  in  the 

•  Hansteei))  MagnefismuSy  chap.  v.  p.  165. 
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case  which  had  first  given  rise  to  his  researches,  the  correction  of 
the  deviations  of  ship-compasses  produced  by  the  ^Mocal  attrac- 
tion"; and  it  was  this  case  which  suggested  to  M.  PoisscHi  some 
of  the  problems  of  his  second  memoir.  Mr.  Barlow  was  soon 
enabled  to  perceive,  from  his  own  experiments,  that  the  gims  aiid 
other  iron  of  a  vessel  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  small  sphere 
of  iron  in  a  certain  position ;  and  his  first  idea  was  to  place  an- 
other iron  ball  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  compass,  so  as  to  coun- 
teract this  effect.  But  when  a  ship  moves  into  various  positions, 
she  turns  round  a  vertical  axis,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  magnetic  position.  Therefore  the  relative  magnetic  si- 
tuation of  the  disturbing  and  the  correcting  masses  would  vary 
with  the  changes  of  position  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  correcting 
ball,  in  order  to  discharge  its  office,  must  be  altered  in  place  or 
size  when  the  vessel  turned  its  head  different  ways,  an  inconve- 
nience which  rendered  this  device  almost  nugatory. 

He  then  proposed  to  place  the  ball  in  a  certain  fixed  position, 
in  which  it  would  double  the  deviation  arising  from  the  local 
attraction  ;  and  finally,  when  he  discovered  that  the  attracting 
power  of  iron  resided  in  the  surface,  he  substituted  an  iron 
plate  for  the  ball,  and  thus  his  apparatus  and  the  mode  of  using 
it  became  convenient  and  easily  managed. 

The  correcting  plate  so  employed  would  produce  the  requisite 
effect  if  the  attraction  of  the  iron  in  the  ship  could  always  be 
referred  to  the  same  virtual  centre.  The  attraction  of  a  mass, 
however  irregular,  is  equivalent  to  a  single  force  acting  to  a 
single  point  or  "focus  of  attraction".  But  this  focus  may  be 
different  in  different  positions  of  the  irregular  mass;  for  the  mag- 
netism which  is  developed  by  the  earth's  action  in  any  mass 
will  depend  upon  the  form  and  position  of  its  surface ;  and  when 
the  position  varies,  the  position  of  the  resulting  attraction  with 
respect  to  the  mass  may  also  vary.  Hence,  when  a  ship's  com- 
pass is  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  irregular  mass  of  iron  which 
the  vessel  contains,  it  may  happen  that  the  same  plate  or  ball, 
in  the  same  relative  situation,  cannot  either  counteract  or  dou-r 
ble  the  ship's  attraction  in  all  positions.  Whether  such  ef- 
fects are  possible  or  not  must  depend  upon  calculation.  By 
M.  Poisson's  investigations  it  appears  that  this  possibility  de- 
pends on  certain  conditions,  and  that  it  does  not  exist  gene- 
rally*. But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  attraction 
of  the  vessel  is  greatest  (and  therefore  the  necessity  of  correction 
greatest)  when  the  dip  is  considerable,  because  then  the  hori- 
zontal directive  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  small.     Now 

♦  Memoire,  1822,  p.  531. 
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in  such  cases  the  disturbing  masses,  which  assume  their  different 
positions  by  being  turned  round  a  vertical  axis,  will  be  nearly 
in  the  same  magnetical  attitude  in  all  their  changes,  and  there- 
fore their  effect  will  not  much  be  altered.  Thus  Mr.  Barlow's 
correction  will  be  nearly  complete  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
most  important.  Mr.  Barlow  informs  me,  that  in  the  voyages 
recently  made  towards  the  north  pole,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  near  coincidence  of  the  magnetic  equator  with  the  horizon ; 
and  the  contrivance  of  a  counteracting  plate,  which  had  pro- 
perly been  rejected  in  other  cases  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned, 
was  adopted  with  great  success. 

I  do  not  consider  it  to  belong  to  my  present  purpose  to  notice 
those  experimental  inquiries  concerning  magnetism  which  have 
not  yet  been  brought  into  manifest  connexion  with  the  theory. 
One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  subject,  that  which 
has  to  do  with  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  has  already  been  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  Report  presented  to  the  Association  by  Prof.  Christie, 
and  since  published*,  and  of  a  supplementary  Report  by  Capt. 
Sabine  in  the  present  volume.  I  proceed  therefore  to  another 
of  the  subjects  which  are  included  in  my  present  task. 

Heat. — ^The  doctrine  of  the  Conduction  and  Radiation  of  Heat, 
mathematically  treated,  is  a  subject  which  has  excited  con- 
siderable notice  of  late  years ;  and  its  history  brings  before  us 
several  important  questions  of  physics  and  mathematics.  I  will 
speak  in  order:  1st,  of  the  Experimental  Evidence  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  this  doctrine ;  2ndly,  of  certain  Difficulties  which  affect 
the  Fundamental  Equations ;  Srdly,  of  the  Mathematical  Pro- 
cesses by  which  these  equations  have  been  treated ;  and  4thly,  of 
the  Application  of  the  Mathematical  results  to  several  subjects 
of  speculation. 

1.  Experimental  Thermotical  Principles. — The  first  step 
in  the  application  of  mathematical  principles  to  conducted  and 
radiated  heat  was  made  in  the  Principia.  *^  It  was  in  the  des- 
tiny of  that  great  work,"  says  Fourier,  "  to  exhibit,  or  at  least  to 
in<Ucate,  the  causes  of  the  principal  phsenomena  of  the  universe." 
Newton  assumed,  as  a  simple  rule  evidently  agreeable  to  facts, 
that  the  rate  at  which  a  body  parts  with  its  iieat  is  proportional 
to  the  excess  of  heat ;  and  on  this  assumption  he  rested  the  ve^ 
rification  of  his  scale  of  temperatures.  It  is  an  easy  deduction 
from  this  law,  that  if  times  of  cooling  be  taken  in  arithmetical 
progression,  the  heat  will  decrease  in  geometrical  progression. 
Kraft,  and  after  him  Richman,  tried  to  verify  this  law  by  direct 
experiments  on  the  cooling  of  vessels  of  warm  water;  and  from 

•  Report  of  Third  Meeting,  p.  105. 
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these  experiments,  which  have  since  been  repeated  by  others, 
it  appears,  that  for  differences  of  temperature  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed 50°  centigrade,  this  geometrical  progression  represents  the 
process  of  cooling  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  not,  however,  with. 
complete  exactness,  for  it  is  found  that  at  higher  temperatures 
the  cooling  really  takes  place  faster  than  the  rate  this  law  would 
assign. 

The  processes  of  the  communication  of  heat  to  a  surrounding 
medium,  and  to  bodies  in  contact,  have  obviously  much  in  com* 
mon ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  rate  of  conductiouy  as  well  as 
the  rate  of  coolings  are  proportional  to  the  excess  of  tempera- 
ture. Philosophers  were  naturally  led  to  endeavour  to  explain 
or  illustrate  this  process  by  some  physical  notions.  Lambert 
in  1755  *  published  an  "  Essay  on  the  Force  of  Heat,"  in  which 
he  compares  the  communication  of  heat  to  the  flow  of  a  fluid 
out  of  one  vessel  into  another  by  excess  of  pressure,  and  mathe- 
matically deduces  the  laws  of  the  process  on  this  ground.  But 
the  general  facts  of  radiation,  which  soon  after  came  into  no- 
tice, modified  this  view,  since  it  appeared  that  cold  might  be 
radiated  as  well  as  heat. 

The  doctrine  of  radiation  was  put  in  a  simple  and  satisfactory 
form  by  Pierre  Prevost  of  Geneva,  about  1790  ;  in  which  form 
it  is  often  called  the  Theory  of  Exchanges ;  its  leading  princi- 
ple being,  that  all  bodies  are  perpetually  exchanging  their  heat 
with  one  another  by  radiation.  The  mathematical  reasoning 
upon  the  subject,  of  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  speak,  by 
Fourier,  Laplace,  and  others,  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
of  the  truth  of  Newton's  law,  that  the  rate  of  communication 
of  heat,  both  in  conduction  and  radiation,  varies  as  the  excess 
of  heat.  This  is  so  far  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  that  va- 
rious experiments,  made  with  a  view  to  verify  the  theory,  gave 
satisfactory  results.  Thus  Biotf,  by  heating  a  long  metallic 
bar  at  one  end,  found  that  the  heights  of  thermometers,  placed 
at  equal  intervals  along  it,  followed  a  decreasing  geometrical 
progression,  as  by  mathematical  reasoning  from  the  theory  it 
appears  they  ought  to  do.  And  in  1808,  when  Fourier  had  de- 
duced from  his  formulae  certain  peculiar  relations  of  temperature 
when  heat  is  propagated  in  an  armil  or  ring,  he  made  experi- 
ments which  agreed  with  the  calculation,  and  thus  confirmed  the 
theory,  at  least  approximately.-  The  whole  mathematical  doc- 
trine of  heat,  as  hitherto  treated,  has  been  founded  on  the  truth 
of  the  Newtonian  law  thus  verified. 

Yet  we  now  know  that  this  law  is  not  exactly  true.     At  an 

♦  Act,  Helcet.f  torn.  ii.  p.  172.  f  TraiU  de  Physique,  torn.  iv.  p.  671. 
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early  peiiod  it  had  been  noticed,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  rate 
of  cooling  at  high  temperatures  is  faster  than  the  theoretical 
rule.  In  1817  the  mle  was  reformed  by  MM«  Dulong  and  Pe«- 
tit,  whose  investigations  on  tiiis  subject  are  an  admirable  exam* 
pie  both  of  laborious  experiment  and  of  si^acious  induction. 
Witliout  dwelling  tipoo  the  steps  oi  their  process,  we  may  ob- 
serve ttiat  they  were  led  to  this  formula  for  the  rate  of  cooling, 

ma  (a^  —  1),  where  6  is  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
space,  and  t  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  body.  This  formnla 
snows  that  the  quickness  of  cooling  for  a  constant  excess  of  tem- 
perature is  not  constant,  but  increases  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  space  increases  in 
arithmetical  progression.  From  this  rule,  and  from  the  theory 
of  exchanges  which  makes  part  of  their  reasoning,  MM.  Dulong 
and  Petit  find  that  the  quickness  of  cooling,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  the  hot  body,  increases  as  the  terms  of  a 
geometrical  progression  diminished  by  a  constant  number ,  when 
tbfe  temperature  of  the  hot  body  increases  in  arithmetical  pro* 
gression.  This  explains  the  deviations  previously  observed,  and 
gives  a  complete  rule,  remarkable  for  its  symmetrical  character*. 

This  correction  of  Newton's  law  will  materially  affect  the  ma- 
tbematical  calculations  belonging  to  the  subject ;  but  probably 
the  g^ieral  features  of  the  results  will  be  the  same  as  on  the  old 
supposition.  M.  libri^  an  Italian  mathematician,  is  the  only 
person,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  has  applied  Dulong  and  Pe- 
tit's  law  to  calculations  of  this  kind.  With  this  law  for  his  basis, 
he  has  undertaken  the  problem  of  the  armil,  in  a  memoir  read  to 
the  Institute  of  France  in  1825,  and  since  published  at  Florence  f. 

The  application  of  mathematics  to  the  problem  of  the  com- 
munication of  heat,  requires  not  only  the  fundamental  law  of 
such  communication  to  be  given  by  experiment,  but  also  certain 
numerical  quantitks  which  are  different  for  different  substances, 
and  which  express  the  specific  power  of  conduction  and  of  ra- 
diation for  each  substance.  These  quantities  have  been  called 
by  Fourier  conductiJkilit^ or  condtunbilit^  ext6neure  et  int^rieure. 
Such  terms  are  obviously  improper,  except  we  could  apply  the 
adjectives  conductible  or  condudble  to  the  substances,  which  it 
would  be  a  gross  solecism  to  do ;  but  we  may  say  of  substances, 
that  they  are  more  or  less  conductive,  and  we  may  therefore  pro- 
perly speak  of  their  exterior  and  interior  conductivity. 

2.  Fkindamental  Mathematical  FbrmultsB, — Supposing  New- 

♦  The  temperatures  in  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit's  formulae  are  those  of  the 
air  thermometer. 

t  Mem.  de  Math,  et  de  Phys.,  1829. 
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toll's  law  to  be  true,  and  the  conductivities  of  the  substance  in 
question  to  be  given,  the  determination  of  the  progress  of  heat- 
ing and  cooling  will  involve  mathematical  relations  and  calcula- 
tions, which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  begun  to  attract  attention  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But  it  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  this,  that  such  problems  were  taken  up  with  due  generality, 
and  followed  into  special  consequences*.  In  December  1807 
a  memoir  of  Fourier's  was  read  at  the  Institute,  which  must  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  mode  of  treating  the 
subject.  This  memoir  was  published  in  1808  in  the  Bulletin 
des  Sciences  of  the  Philomathic  Society  t;  and  in  it  was  given 
the  general  partial  differential  equation  between  v,  the  tempera- 
ture at  a  point  of  any  substance  of  which  the  coordinates  are  x, 
y^  z,  and  t  the  time^  namely. 


dv  _       /d^v   ,   d^v   .   ^v\ 
dt  \dx^       dy^       dz^) 


this,  with  the  equations  which  belong  to  the  surface  and  express 
the  conditions  of  exterior  conductivity,  contains  the  solution  of 
the  problem  ;  though  it  was  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  by  means 
of  refined  analytical  artifices,  that  the  integrals  of  these  equations 
could  be  obtained. 

Problems  concerning  the  motion  of  heat  now  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mathematicians  of  France;  and  the  solutions  of  which 
Fourier  was  known  to  be  in  possession  awoke  the  activity  of 
Other  mathematicians.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  for  1 809 
(published  in  1810),  it  is  proposed,  as  the  prize-question  for  1812 
(p.  96),  ^^To  give  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  propagation  of 
heat,  and  to  compare  this  theory  with  exact  observations."  Fou- 
rier's memoir  was  sent  Sept.  28, 1811,  and  the  prize  was  adjudged 
to  it,  probably  as  had  been  expected  on  all  hands,  in  the  ensuing 
January.  This  memoir,  founded  upon  the  one  written  in  1807, 
crowned  in  1812,  was  not  published  till  1824,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Institute  for  1819  and  1820 ;  another  remarkable  example 
of  the  delay  and  ambiguity  of  date  in  French  publications  of  this 
kind.  While  Fourier's  memoir  thus  remained  in  the  archives 
of  the  Institute,  it  was  consulted  by  Poisson  and  Cauchy ;  in 
the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  for  1 820  was  published  an  extract 

*  *'  The  form  of  the  equation  (the  differential  equation  of  the  temperature  of 
a  bar  which  is  come  to  a  permanent  state),  and  the  form  of  the  partial  differen- 
tial equation,  which  obtains  when  the  bar  grows  hotter  or  colder,  were  indicated 
by  M.  Biot  in  1804,  in  the  extract  ofa  memoir  on  the  propagation  of  heat  {Bi- 
hlioth.  Britann.,  t.  xxvii.)  M.  Biot  deduces  his  equation  from  Newton's  principle, 
applied  to  thin  contiguous  slices,  integrates  for  the  permanent  condition,  and  ve- 
rifies the  result  by  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  Rumford*  (Poisson,  Theo, 
de  la  Chaly  1835,  p.  1.) 

t  torn.  i.  p.  112, 
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of  a  memoir  of  Fourier's  on  the  Cooling  of  the  Earth ;  Fourier's 
^'Theorie  de  la  Chaleur"  appeared  as  a  separate  work  with  the 
date  1822,  not  containing,  however,his  investigations  on  the  cool- 
ing of  the  earth.  Notices  of  various  results  of  the  labours  of 
Fourier  and  others  appeared  also  from  time  to  time  in  the  jin- 
nales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique, 

When  Biot  and  Laplace  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
they  conceived  that  they  saw  a  difficulty  in  the  reduction  of  the 
question  to  a  mathematical  form^  which  difficulty  Laplace  thus 
states  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  for  1809  (1810):  ^^The 
quantities  of  heat  received  and  communicated  in  an  instant  by 
any  elementary  slice  of  a  conducting  solid,  must  be  infinitely 
small  quantities,  because  the  excess  of  temperature  of  each  slice 
over  the  next  is  infinitely  small ;  therefore  the  excess  of  the  heat 
received  over  the  heat  lost  will  be  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of 
the  second  order;  and  therefore  the  accumulation  in  a  finite 
time  will  not  be  finite."  "This  difficulty,"  Laplace  says  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  ^*  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Mathe- 
maticians often  get  true  equations  from  false  suppositions ;  they 
have  done  so  in  this  case  in  supposing  heat  communicated  by 
contact.  Fourier's  equations  are  right,  but  the  true  bases  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  action  of  molecules  ad  dU 
stansJ* 

Laplace's  solution  of  this  difficulty  is,  that  we  are  to  conceive 
each  particle  of  a  body  receiving  its  beat,  not  from  the  particle 
immediately  adjacent  only,  but  from  all  the  particles  within  its 
reach,  the  law  of  action  diminishing  rapidly  as  the  distance  in- 
creases. And  he  connects  with  this  observation  a  series  of  re- 
marks on  the  various  classes  of  phenomena  which  may  thus  be 
reduced  to  molecular  action ;  among  which  he  mentions  capilr 
lary  attraction,  electric  and  magnetic  phsenomena,  the  proper- 
ties of  elastic  bodies,  and  finally  the  laws  of  heat.  All  these, 
he  says,  ought  to  be  treated  as  cases  of  systems  of  discrete  mo- 
lecules, attracting  and  repelling  each  other  at  a  distance. 

Thatby  constderingfluid  or  solid  bodies  as  composed  of  distinct 
particles,  and  by  suitably  assuming  the  forces  which  these  parti- 
cles exert  on  each  other,  we  may  represent  their  mechanical  con-^t 
4ition,  and  trace  its  consequences,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  it 
would  be  to  go  too  far^  to  assert,  on  this  account  alone,  that  the 
only  true  conception  of  the  physical  structure  of  bodies  i«  that 
which  represents  them  as  so  constituted.  This  would  be  to  mis- 
take the  use  of  the  differential  calculus  for  the  evidence  of  a  phy- 
sical truth.  Whether  a  comparison  of  special  results  of  the  mo- 
lecular hypothesis  with  facts,  will  give  it  any  countenance  as  the 
real  state  of  things,  is  another  and  a  very  curious  question,  which 
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we  may  hereafter  consider.  But  we  may  venture  to  say,  that 
when  Laplace^  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  asserted  his  own 
reasoning  to  be  the  only  real  basis  of  Fourier's  equations,  he 
took  a  partial  view  of  the  question.  Fourier  was  not  bound  to 
take  Laplace's  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if,  in  his  mode  of  rea- 
soning, the  difficulty  did  not  occur,  which  was  really  the  case. 
Fourier  maintained  that  the  quantity  of  heat  transferred  from 
one  slice  to  the  next  in  unit  dF  time  was  a  finite  quantity,  in- 
dependently of  molecular  reasoisiiig..  For,  as  he  showed,  the 
quantity  of  heat  transferred  from  one  side  of  a  slice  to  the  other, 
is  not  only  as  the  difference  of  temperatures  of  the  two  sides 
directly,  but  as  their  distance  inversely :  and  when,  in  conser 
quence  of  the  evanescent  thickness  of  the  slice,  one  of  those 
quantities  vanishes,  the  other  does  so  too,  and  the  flow  of  heat 
remains  expressed  by  a  finite  quantity ;  or,  to  take  the  matter 
in  another  form,  if  a  bar  of  iron,  one  end  of  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly hot  and  the  other  cold,  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  a 
permanent  state  of  temperature  in  all  its  parts,  there  is  a  flow 
of  heat  from  the  hot  to  the  cold  end ;  and  the  quantity  which 
passes  through  any  section  of  the  bar  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
which  in  the  same  time  is  radiated  from  the  whole  of  the  colder 
surface  beyond  that  section,  and  is  therefore  finite.  Fourier's 
reasoning  no  more  requires  the  introduction  of  molecular  action, 
than  do  the  reasonings  by  which  the  common  formula  of  Hy- 
drostatics (formulae  much  resembling  those  of  Fourier)  are  esta- 
blished in  Mechanical  Treatises. 

But  there  are  other  circumstances  bearing  upon  this  question 
which  well  deserve  to  be  considered.  Fourier's  reasonings  ap- 
ply to  radiated  as  well  as  to  conducted  heat ;  and  radiation  is 
governed  by  peculiar  laws,  which  may  throw  additional  light  on 
that  kind  of  molecular  action.  There  are,  in  particukur,  two  lawd, 
discovered  by  experiment,  to  which  the  theory  must  conform 
itself.  One  of  these  is  founded  on  general  and  obvious  experi- 
ence,— that  all  bodies  placed  in  an  inclosed  space  assume,  in 
the  course  of  some  time,  the  temperature  of  the  inclosure  ;  the 
other  was  established  by  special  experiments  by  Leslie^.  It  is 
this  : — that  heat  is  emitted  from  every  point  of  the  surface  of  a 
hot  body  in  all  directions,  and  that  the  intensity  of  the  heating 
ray  in  any  direction  is  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  surface. 

Fourier's  theoretical  explanation  of  these  two  laws  must  be 
looked  upon  as  happy  and  successful ;  for  he  has  shown  tba^ 
the  same  suppositions  are  requisite  to  explain  the  former  general 
and  simple  fact,  as  to  give  the  latter  less  obvious  rule.     The  law 

*  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat y  1804. 
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of  the  sines  is  requisite^  in  order  that  neighbouring  bodies  may 
assume  the  same  temperature.  The  first  assertion  of  this  con*' 
nexion  appears  to  have  excited  some  surprise  in  Paris,  yet  it  is 
easily  demonstrable  ^.  It  was  announced  as  a  curious  result  o# 
Fourier's  investigations,  that  if  the  law  of  the  sines  did  not 
obtain  in  the  radiation  of  heat  from  a  surface,  a  particle  would 
not  necessarily  assume  the  temperature  of  the  inclosure  in  which 
it  is  contained:*^that  its  temperature  would  depend  upon  its  po- 
sition ;  and  within  a  shell  of  ice  we  should  have  at  certain  points 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  and  of  melting  iron,  arising  from 
radiation  alone.  Perhaps  this  may  become  less  apparently 
strange  by  attention  to  the  following  reasoning.  The  equili- 
brium and  identity  of  temperature^  between  an  including  shell 
and  an  included  body,  cannot  obtain  upon  the  whole  in  every 
case,  except  it  obtain  between  each  pair  of  parts,  taken  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  of  the  shell  respectively ;  that  is,  any  part 
of  the  one  surface,  in  its  exchanges  with  any  part  of  the  other 
surface,  must  give  and  receive  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  Now 
the  quantity  exchanged,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  receiving 
surface,  will,  by  geometry,  be  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
obliquity  of  that  surface;  and  as  each  surface  may,  in  the  ex- 
change, be  considered  as  receiving,  the  quantity  transferred 
must  be  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  two  obliquities,  that  is, 
to  that  of  the  giving  as  well  as  the  receiving  surface. 

But  thoogh  the  law  of  the  sines  is  thus  manifestly  true,  we 
have  still  to  ask  what  is  the  physical  ground  of  it  ?  To  thia 
question  also  Fourier  offers  a  reply.  It  arises,  he  says,  from 
this  :  that  the  radiation  takes  place  not  from  the  surface  alone 
of  the  body,  but  also  from  particles  situated  within  a  certain 
small  depth  of  the  surface.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  on  this  sup- 
position a  ray  emitted  obliquely  from  an  internal  particle  will 
be  less  intense  than  one  sent  forth  from  the  same  particle  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  because  the  former  will  be  inter- 
cepted in  a  greater  degree^  having  a  greater  length  of  path- 
vrithin  the  body ;  and  Fourier  shows  that  whatever  be  the  law 
of  this  intercepting  power,  the  result  will  be^  that  the  radiative 
intensity  is  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  ray  with  the 
surface. 

Thus  Fourier's  theory  of  molecular  extra^radiaiion  acquires, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  great  consistency.  But  this  cannot  be 
considered,  I  think,  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  hypothesis  main- 
tained by  Laplace  and  by  M.Poisson,  that  conduction  also  takes 
place  by  intra-radiation,  or  that  we  must  conceive  bodies  as 
composed  of  distant  particles  radiating  upon  each  other. 
♦  Jnn.  Chim.  iv.  p.  129,  1817. 
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But  without  farther  examining  this  point,  or  the  general 
question  of  the  reality  of  the  molecular  hjrpothesis,  which  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  same  considerations,  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
next  division  of  the  subject. 

3.  Mathematical  Solutions  of  the  Equations. — In  the  same 
memoirs  of  Fourier  in  which  he  gave  the  differential  equations 
for  the  motion  of  heat  in  various  cases,  he  also  gave  the  integrals 
of  these  equations  in  some  of  the  most  important  instances. 
These  solutions  were  obtained  by  means  of  very  peculiar  artifices 
and  have  led  to,  or  been  connected  with,  some  remarkable  dis- 
quisitions on  points  of  pure  analysis.  It  does  not  belong  to  my 
purpose  to  give  any  account  of  the  labours  of  writers  on  heat 
in  this  point  of  view ;  but  in  order  to  bring  under  the  reader's 
notice  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  inquiry,  I  will  briefly 
refer  to  two  of  the  problems,  the  motion  of  heat  in  a  rectangular 
plate,  and  in  a  solid  sphere. 

The  first  of  the  special  problems  treated  by  Fourier*  is  to  find 
the  ultimate  and  permanent  distribution  of  heat  in  a  rectangular 
lamina,  of  which  one  side  is  kept  uniformly  hot,  the  two  adja- 
cent ones  uniformly  cold,  and  the  fourth  side  is  at  an  indefinite 
distance.  The  equation  belonging  to  this  case  is  of  a  simple 
and  well-known  formf;  and  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  possible  so- 
lution of  it;]:,  which  exhibits  sufficiently  the  generfd  course  of 
the  phenomena ;  namely,  that  in  proceeding  along  the  lamina 
from  the  hot  end,  the  temperature  diminishes  in  geometrical 
progression  at  equal  distances ;  but  that  in  proceeding  across 
the  lamina  from  the  middle  to  each  cold  side,  the  temperature 
diminishes  according  to  the  law  of  a  cosine.  This  possible  case 
is,  however,  merely  a  particular  solution ;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  solution  complete,  we  must  be  able  to  extend  it  so  that  the 
temperatiure  of  the  boimdaries  of  the  lamina  shall  be  regulated 
by  any  prescribed  law ;  for  example,  so  that  at  the  hot  end  it 
shall  be  uniform  from  one  side  to  the  other,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing from  the  middle  each  way,  as  it  would  in  the  case  just 
stated.  And  this  consideration  introduces  us  to  a  very  remark- 
able province  of  analysis ;  for  it  is  easy,  by  adding  together  any 
number  of  such  particular  solutions  as  we  have  mentioned,  to 
produce  a  function  which  gives  a  more  general  solution  § ;  but 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  conation  just  stated,  this  function  must 

*  Theorie  de  la  Chaleur. 

d^v        d^  V 
t  — §  +  ^--^  =  :  0  where  x  is  parallel  to  the  cold  sides,  y  to  the  hot  one. 
dx^       dy* 

X  v^  i"        cos  my, 

J  V  vsat"  ""'cos  my  +  a'l  "'"''cosm'y  +  a"f  "'""'cos»i"y  -|-,&c. 
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be  discontinuous^  and  we  are  thus  led  to  that  curious  and  per- 
plexing part  of  analysis  which  treats  of  such  functions.  It  is 
the  less  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  train  of  investigation^ 
in  as  much  as  it  has  been  fully  treated  of  by  Mr.  Peacock  in 
his  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Analysis,  read  last  year^.  I  will 
only  observe,  that  the  general  solution  f  is  in  this  case  expressed 
by  an  infinite  series  of  such  terms  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  series 
having  such  coefficients  that,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bar,  the 
function  represented  by  it  is  discontinuous. 

In  the  case  of  the  lamina  just  spoken  of,  we  have  two  dimen- 
sions of  space  to  consider  (length  and  breadth,  the  thickness 
being  left  out  of  view) ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  time, 
because  we  consider  only  the  ultimate  and  permanent  condition 
of  the  body.  Another  of  the  problems  treated  by  Fourier,  that  of 
the  distribution  of  heat  in  a  sphere,  is  simplified  in  a  (liferent 
way.  By  supposing  the  heat  to  be  uniformly  distributed  about 
the  centre,  the  temperature  at  any  point  depends  only  upon  the 
distance  from  the  centre  and  the  time;  and  the  differential 
equation  which  expresses  this  dependence  may  be  obtained  :|:. 
But  in  this  case  we  have  necessarily  a  second  differential  equa- 
tion §,  which  expresses  the  conditions  of  radiation  at  the  surface, 
as  the  first  expresses  the  conditions  of  conduction  in  the  interior. 
In  this  case  also  we  can  easily  assign  a  particular  solution  || ; 
or  a  possible  distribution  of  the  heat  and  a  possible  relation  of 
the  conductive  and  radiative  powers,  which  shall  cause  the 
cooling  of  the  sphere  to  follow  a  certain  law  with  respect  to  the 
times ;  namely,  that  the  temperature  shall  diminish  in  geome- 
trical progression  for  equal  increments  of  time.  The  extending 
this  particular  into  a  general  solution  consists,  in  this  as  in  the 
former  case,  in  adding  together  a  number  of  simple  terms  of 
this  kind,  and  in  so  determining  them  that  they  shall  agree  witii 
the  given  relation  of  conductive  and  radiative  powers  of  the 
globed,  and  also  that  the  original  distribution  of  heat  shall  be 

*  Report  of  Third  Meeting t  p.  251,  et  seq, 

f  Zl  rs  s~" cosy—  -f"   ' cos  3  y  +  -e"   '  cosS  y  —  &c. — Thhrie  de  la 

Chaieur,  p.  190. 
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such  as  is  given.  The  latter  condition  may  again  carry  us  among 
discontinuous  functions.  But  the  solution  enables  us  to  see 
that  each  concentric  spherical  shell  of  which  the  globe  is  com-* 
posed  will  diminish  in  temperature  in  a  gemnetrical  progression 
with  respect  to  the  time,  as  above  stated.  Also  it  appears  that 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  of  undisturbed  cooling,  the 
distribution  of  temperature  in  the  sphere  decreases  in  proceeding 
from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  as  the  quotient  of  the  sine  of  an 
arc  divided  by  the  arc,  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  being  the  distances 
from  the  centre,  and  the  radius,  to  which  such  lengths  are  made 
arcs,  depending  on  the  conductive  and  radiative  powers. 

Besides  these  solutions  of  problems  respecting  the  distribution 
of  heat,  Fourier  has  given  solutions  in  other  forms,  involving 
definite  int^rals.  By  means  of  such  integrals,  discontinuous 
fuiictions  may  be  expressed ;  and  the  functions,  of  which  these 
definite  integrals  are  taken,  involve  the  given  function  repre- 
senting the  original  distribution  of  the  heat.  For  instance^  the 
problem  of  the  propagation  of  heat  in  an  infinite  line  is  ex-^ 
pressed  by  an  integral  of  this  kind,  given  by  Laplace  as  the  solu-^ 
tion  of  an  equation  of  partial  differences'^. 

By  such  analytical  artifices  Fourier  solved  a  number  of  the 
problems  belonging  to  this  subject ;  purposely  varying  his  me^ 
thods,  as  he  says,  ^^  a  fin  de  multiplier  les  moyens  de  solution  dans 
une  mati^re  aussi  nouvellef-"  Thus,  besides  the  cases  already 
mentioned,  of  a  rectangular  solid  and  a  solid  sphere,  he  treats  of 
an  ^^armilley"  or  ring,  the  properties  of  whidi  are  somewhat  cu- 
rious in  reference  to  this  subject ;  also  of  a  solid  cylinder,  of  a 
rectangular  prism,  and  of  a  cubet.  A  succeeding  part  of  the 
work  contains  the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  heat  in  an  infinite 
solid.  This  case  is  of  importance,  in  as  much  as  the  conclusians 
are  applied  to  the  propagation  of  heat  in  the  mass  of  t^e  earth ; 
which,  for  such  purposes,  may  be  considered  as  of  infinite  dimen- 
sions. These  conclusions  deserve  to  be  stated.^ — ^When  any 
part  of  a  solid  mass  is  affected  by  alternations  of  greater  or  less 
temperature,  (as  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  affected  by  diurnal 
and  annual  alternations,)  the  following  are  the  results. 

1st.  The  range  of  the  oscillations  of  temperature  becomes 
smaller  as  we  recede  from  their  origin,  and  at  last  they  become 


d~t  —     d^' 


•  w  =  Id  qe        <p(x-\-2q  ^/ k  t),  the  solution  of 

t  Thkorie  de  la  Chaleufy  p.  452. 

X  "  M.  Lam6,  professeur  de  physique  k  I'Ecole  Polytechnique,  has  determined 
the  law  of  temperature  of  all  the  points  of  a  homogenous  ellipsoid  brought  to  a 
permanent  condition.  The  expression  of  this  law  depends  on  elliptical  func- 
tions."— Poisson,  Theorie  de  la  Chodeur,  p.  4. 
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insensible.  (Thus  the  diurnal  and  annual  o^ciUationfi  of  tein« 
perature  become  insensible  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.) 

2nd.  The  oscillations  of  longest  period  are  sensible  to  the 
furthest  distance.  (Thus  the  annual  alternations  are  felt  at  a 
greater  depth  than  the  diurnal.) 

Srd.  The  diminution  of  the  range  of  the  oscillations  is  less 
rapid  as  the  conducting  power  of  Uie  substance  is  greater. 

4th.  The  maximum  temperature  occurs  at  different  epochs  at 
different  distances  from  the  ongin.  (Thus  the  maximum  of 
annual  temperature  is  later  as  we  go  deeper.) 

The  skiU  and  resource  shown  by  Fourier  in  this  investigation^ 
and  die  interesting  and  instructive  nature  of  the  results,  make 
the  series  of  his  labours  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  physico*mathematical  researches  of  the  present  century. 
His  memoirs,  as  we  have  said,  remained  unpublished,  except 
in  extracts,  till  1824.;  but  they  were  consulted  in  the  archives 
of  the  Listitute  by  MM.  Poisson  and  Caucby.  The  former 
analyst  turned  his  own  eminent  talents  to  this  subject,  and 
two  memoirs  of  his  upon  it  were  read  to  the  Institute,  one 
in  May  1815,  and  one  in  December  1821 ;  and  though  not 
immediately  published,  were  made  known  by  abridgements  and 
extracts  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  (May  1815),  Annates  de 
Ckimie*  (1821),  and  Journal  de  VMcole  Polytechnique\  (July 
1823).  In  the  actual  results  of  the  calculation  there  was  no 
difference  between  him  and  Fourier ;  and  he  confirmed,  for  in- 
stance, the  curious  laws  which  we  have  just  noticed  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  heat  in  an  infinite  Bolid|.  One  principal  object  of 
M.  Poisson  appears  to  have  been  to  establish  the  fundamental 
equations  by  reasonings  founded  on  his  own  views  of  molecular 
action.  In  these  he  agreed  with  Laplace,  whose  objections  to 
Fourier's  reasoning  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  appreciate 
rightiy*  M.  Poisson,  indeed,  carries  much  further  than  Laplace 
himself  the  Laplacian  views  of  molecular  action ;  and  has  at- 
tempted to  show  the  entire  insufficiency  of  Laplace's  theory  of 
capUlary  action,  because  it  does  not  consider  the  variation  of 
density  which  must  take,  place  near  the  surface  of  a  fltdd,  when 
it  is  considered  as  a  collection  of  discrete  particles  affecting  each 
other  by  their  mutual  attractions.  But  when  it  is  recollected 
that  M.  Poisson  obtains  for  the  capillary  attraction  of  a  fluid 
mass  the  same  expression  which  Laplace  obtains ;  the  same 
constant  quantities^  borrowed  from  observation,  being  involved 
according  to  each  method,  and  the  difference  consisting  only  in 

•  Ann,  CAtwi.,  19  (1821),  p.  337. 

f  Journal  de  VEcole  Polytecknique,  call.  19,  p.  1.  J  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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the  form  of  the  definite  integrals  which  these  constant  quantities 
represent* ;  we  cannot  but  consider  the  assertion  of  the  physical 
falsity  of  Laplace's  view  as  somewhat  arbitrary.  Another  ob- 
ject of  M.  Poisson's  memoirs  on  the  distribution  of  heat  was  to 
remove  some  of  the  mathematical  difficulties  from  which,  as  he 
says,  Fourier's  analysis  does  not  appear  to  him  exempt.  These 
occur  in  the  expression  of  discontinuous  functions,  the  roots  of 
exponential  equations,  and  similar  matters  :  but  such  objects  do 
not  here  form  a  principal  point  in  the  survey  we  have  here  to 
take,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  themf. 

In  the  investigations  of  Fourier  and  Poisson  the  functions 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Laplace's 
coefficients  were  not  employed.  But  Laplace  himself  published 
in  1820  a  memoir  on  the  Cooling  of  the  Earth  in  which  they 
were  made  use  of^*  Laplace's  more  general  solution  includes 
that  of  Fourier,  who  had  supposed  the  temperature  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  distance  from  the  centre  only.  His  conclusions  as 
to  the  laws  of  cooling  of  a  sphere  agree  with  those  of  Fourier's 
memoir  on  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth,  of  which  an  extract 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  for  1820  (p.  58.).  I  will 
here  briefly  mention  the  general  consequences  which  Fourier 
draws  from  his  solution. 

Ist.  If  the  globe  of  the  earth  had  no  primitive  heat  {chaleur 
(Forigine),  the  temperature  when  we  descend  below  the  crust 
will  be  constant  in  each  vertical  line,  and  equal  to  the  mean 
temperature. 

2nd.  If  the  heating  which  is  produced  by  the  solar  rays  have 
not  reached  its  limit,  the  temperature  will  decrease  in  descend- 
ing. 

3rd.  If  the  temperature  increase  in  descending,  there  must  be 
i^me  primitive  central  heat. 

4th.  If  the  primitive  heat  and  the  solar  heat  were  both  dissi- 
pated, the  temperature  of  the  globe  would  be  that  of  the  planetary 
spaces. 

5th.  There  is  a  relation  between  the  excess  of  the  heat  of  the 
surface  over  the  heat  of  the  exterior  space,  and  the  increase  of 
heat  in  descending  below  the  surface.  Thus  an  increase  of  1 
degree  in  30  inches  descent,  supposes  that  the  primitive  heat  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  surface  \  of  a  degree 
above  the  exterior  space,  the  globe  being  supposed  to  have  the 
conducting  power  of  iron. 

6th.  The  primitive  heat  being  supposed  to  operate,  the  tern- 

♦  Poisson,  Act  Capill,,  p.  15. 

f  See  Mr.  Peacock's  Report,  pp.  257,  343, 

X  Conn,  des  Terns  for  1823,  p.  243. 
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peraitures  in  the  interior  of  the  globe  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  exterior  space.  The  temperature  increases  in  descend- 
ing, but  the  rate  of  increase  becomes  slower  and  slower  as  we 
approach  the  centre. 

Before  I  say  anything  of  the  comparison  of  these  and  the  pre- 
ceding results  with  observed  facts,  I  will  terminate  the  history 
of  the  subject  as  a  branch  of  mathematics,  or  rather  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  analytical  artifices.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view 
mainly  that  we  must  consider  Count  Libri's  investigations,  read 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1825*.  He  is  the  only 
person,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  made  the  basis  of  his  reasoning 
Dulong  and  Petit's  exact  law,  instead  of  Newton's  inaccurate  one. 
He  applies  his  analysis  to  the  case  of  an  armil,  in  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  Fourier  had  obtained  some  curious  conse- 
quences. We  may  doubt,  however,  whether  he  is  justified  in 
reasoning  from  Fourier's  experimental  results,  so  as  to  modify 
his  own  formulse,  (as  he  does  in  his  memoir,  p.  28.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  admiration  at  the  consum- 
mate  analytical  skill  with  which  the  mathematicians  whose 
names  I  have  had  to  mention  have  explored  this  subject.  At 
the  same  time  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  direc- 
tion which  the  speculations  of  our  mathematicians  concerning 
heat  have  thus  taken,  has  not  been  in  all  respects  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  subject  as  a  branch  of  experimental  and  in« 
ductive  science.  The  great  beauty  and  curiosity  of  many  of 
the  mathematical  investigations^  which  offered  themselves  to 
our  analytical  discoverers,  have  led  them  to  wander  in  that 
deep  and  charmed  labyrinth  much  longer  and  further  than  the 
demands  of  physical  science  required ;  and  this  proceeding  has 
been  attended  with  the  additional  consequence,  that  all  the  cul- 
tivators of  science,  except  a  very  few,  well  equipped  for  the 
mathematical  race,  have  been  left  behind  by  the  course  of  dis- 
covery, and  have  almost  lost  sight  of  their  leaders.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  might  have  been  otherwise ;— that  the  sub- 
ject might  have  been  treated  by  means  of  mathematics  of  a  sim- 
pler kind ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Newton  would  have  employed, 
had  his  steps  turned  into  this  train  of  inquiry.  This  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  attended  by  some  sacrifice  of  rigour 
and  of  generality,  and  the  highest  analysis  would  always  have 
been  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  solution,  as  we  see  in 
the  problem  of  vibrating  cords,  with  which  the  problems  of  the 
distribution  of  heat  have  many  points  of  resemblance.  But  still 
such  solutions  would  have  been  just  in  all  the  material  points ; 
and,  by  showing  to  common  students  the  nature  of  the  operations 
•  Mem.  de  Math,  et  de  Phys,  Florence,  1829. 
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and  relations  in  question,  and  the  possibility  of  tracing  themi 
mathematically,  they  would  have  brought  a  far  wider  circle  of 
intellect  to  bear  upon  the  inquiry;  and  thus  would  have  tended 
much  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge,  and,  not  improbably^ 
to  the  promotion  of  further  discovery.  Even  now,  any  mathe- 
matician who  would  present  the  subject  to  students  in  such  a 
generally  accessible  form,  would  probably  find  himself  rewarded 
both  by  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  propositions  to  which 
be  would  be  led,  and  by  the  utility  which  his  labours  would  be 
found  to  possess. 

4.  The  Application  of  the  theory  of  heat  to  questions  which 
occur  as  important  subjects  of  speculation  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, is  the  last  division  of  our  task.  We  may  notice  as  be- 
longing to  this  division  three  investigations  :  The  effect  of  the 
Solar  Heat  upon  the  Earth,  and  the  laws  of  its  Distribution ;  the 
effect  of  the  Primitive  Central  Heat,  and  the  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence ;  the  effect  of  the  Proper  Heat  of  the  Planetary  Spaces^ 
and  the  evidence  that  such  heat  exists. 

{a.)  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  have  already  stated  tiie 
conclusions  respecting  the  propagation  of  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  in  a  solid ;  and  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  several 
observers  have  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  propagation 
of  the  solar  heat  into  the  interior  of  the  earth  does  follow  the 
rules  which  theory  points  out ;  namely,  that  the  range  of  oscil- 
lation of  temperature  becomes  narrower  and  narrower  as  we 
recede  from  the  surface ;  that  the  annual  oscillations  are  sen- 
sible to  a  much  greater  depth  than  the  diurnal ;  and  that  the 
maximum  heat  and  maximum  cold  occur  later  below  than  at 
the  surface,  and  later  and  later  the  deeper  we  descend.  These 
rules,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  were  traced  by  Ott  at  Zurich  in 
1/62,  by  Saussure  in  1785,  by  Hemmschneider  at  Strasburg 
in  1821  and  the  two  following  years,  but  most  completely  by 
Leslie  in  1816  and  1817*.  These  observers  and  others  have 
found  that  at  a  certain  depth,  as  40,  50,  or  60  feet,  the  temp&* 
rature  ceases  to  show  the  effect  of  the  changes  of  solar  influence ; 
we  have  an  invariable  stratum;  at  smaller  depths  the  rules 
are  such  as  have  been  stated.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  invariable  stratum  is  different  in 
different  places ;  and  if  we  assume,  as  an  approximation  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  earth,  that  the  equator  is  kept  at  a  con- 
stant high  temperature,  we  shall  have  a  constant  flow  of  heat 
in  the  interior  of  the  sphere  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar 

•  Pouillet,  Elemens  de  MeUorologie,  torn.  ii.  p.  643  ;  where  Leslie's  experi- 
ments, made  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Raith,  are  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  that  gentleman. 
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regions.  In  the  actual  condition  of  the  earth,  acted  on  as  it  is 
by  the  sun,  we  have  alternations  in  the  influx  and  efflux  of  heat, 
but  on  the  whole  the  same  result  as  by  the  above  theoretical 
view;  an  influx  in  the  equator  parts,  an  efflux  at  the  poles,  a 
circulation  in  the  interior,  and  a  diminution  of  the  mean  tem- 
perature in  proceeding  towards  either  pole*.  The  formulaB 
which  represent  the  empirical  laws  of  the  dependence  of  the 
mean  temperature  on  the  latitude,  have  been  stated  by  Professor 
Forbes  in  his  Report  on  Meteorology  (p.  215) ;  namely,  the  old 
one  of  Mayer,  which  made  the  temperature  nearly  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude ;  and  other  more  exact 
rules  since  proposed  by  Brewster  and  others.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  these  rules  into  ac* 
cordance  or  even  comparison  with  Fourier's  theoretical  for- 
mulae. Such  an  accordance  would  he  extremely  interesting  in 
its  bearing  on  the  theory. 

It  is  curious  to  obtain  from  the  theory  the  actual  anuHmt  of 
the  solar  heat  annually  poured  upon  the  earth.  This  is  statedf 
to  be  sufficient  to  melt  a  coat  of  ice  14  metres  thick,  encrusting 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth. 

(h.)  The  subject  of  Central  Heat  is  of  great  interest  to  the  geo- 
logist; and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  illustrated  by  the 
theory.  It  appears,  that  if  there  be  an  increase  of  temperature 
in  descending,  such  a  fact  can  result  from  nothing  but  a  central 
beat  independent  of  existing  influences.  The  discussion  of  the 
evidence  of  this  fact  must  be  left  to  the  geological  speculator ; 
but  we  may  here  mention  some  of  the  results  of  theory  which 
are  fitted  to  make  less  formidable  the  idea  of  having  avast  abyss 
of  incandescent  matter  within  the  comparatively  thin  crust  of 
earth  on  which  man  and  his  works  are  supported.  It  results 
from  Fourier's  analysis]:,  that  at  20,000  or  30,000  metres  deep 
the  earth  may  be  actually  incandescent,  and  yet  that  tlie  effect 
of  this  fervid  mass  upon  the  temperature  at  the  surface  may  be 
a  scarcely  perceptible  fraction  of  a  degree.  The  slowness  with 
which  any  heating  or  cooling  effect  would  take  place  through  a 
solid  crust  is  much  greater  than  might  be  supposed.  If  the 
earth  below  12  leagues'  depth  were  replaced  by  a  globe  of  a  tem- 
perature 500  times  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  200,000 
years  would  be  required  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face by  1  degree§.    A  much  smaller  depth  would  make  the  ef- 

•  Fourier's  fonnula  is  u  =  cos.  xfe^^^'^  dr,  where  cos.  x  is  the  sine  andy 
the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  the  integral  is  taken  from  r  =  o  to  r  =  v.  (Fou- 
rier, MSm.  TnsUy  torn.  v.  p.  173.) 

t  Pouillet,  torn.  ii.  p.  704.  J  BuUet.  des  Set.  1820,  p.  58. 

§  MSm.  Inst.  vii.  p.  603. 
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feet  on  the  superficial  temperature  insensible  for  2000  years.  It 
is  calculated,  moreover,  that,  from  the*  rate  of  increase  of  tem- 
perature in  descending,  the  quantity  of  central  heat  which 
escapes  in  a  century  through  a  square  metre  of  th«  earth's  sur- 
face would  melt  a  column  of  ice  having  this  metre  for  its, base, 
and  three  metres  for  its  height*. 

(c.)  The  remaining  subject,  the  Heat  of  the  Planetary  Spaces, 
is  one  on  which  the  scientific  world  has  hardly  yet  had  time  to 
form  a  sage  and  stable  opinion.  Fourier  has  assertedf  that, 
without  the  effect  of  this  heat,  the  diminution  of  temperature  in 
proceeding  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  would  be  much  greater 
than  it  is  found  to  be ;  that  the  variations  of  distance  of  the  sun 
at  different  parts  of  the  year  would  be  felt  in  changes  of  tempe- 
rature; that  the  alternate  heat  and  cold  of  days  and  nights 
would  produce  oscillations  of  temperature  more  violent  than 
those  which  ocCtir.  He  infers  that  there  exists  a  cause  which 
moderates  the  temperatures  at  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
which  produces  a  fundamental  temperature  independent  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  central  heat.  This  cause  he  holds  to  be  the  heat 
of  the  planetary  spaces,  and  he  ascribes  this  heat  to  the  radiation 
of  the  fixed  stars  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  Fourier  was 
led  by  his  reasoning  to  fix  the  temperature  of  the  planetary 
spaces  at  about  50  degrees  (centigrade)  below  freezing.  It  is 
curious  that  Svanberg  has  been  led  by  a  wholly  different  line  of 
reasoning  to  nearly  the  same  result  as  to  the  de^ee  of  tempe- 
rature  of  the  void  spaces  of  our  system. 

Fourier  says  that  his  conclusion  results  from  the  mathema- 
tical examination  of  the  question ;  but  the  mathematical  part  of 
his  reasoning  on  this  subject  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
published.  Sir  John  Herschel  has,  I  believe,  dissented  from 
the  opipion  that  such  an  effect  could  result  from  the  radiation  of 
the  fixed  stars ;  but  his  memoir  also  is  as  yet  unpublished. 

Thus  there  appears  to  be  still  some  uncertainty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  we  may  call  cosmical  heat.  Indeed  the  extension 
of  our  thermotical  laws  to  cosmical  cases  appears  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty.  The  laws  of  motion  were  first 
strictly  proved  by  experiments  made  with  bodies  capable  of  ma- 
nipulation ;  but  they  were  immediately  applied  to  the  expla- 
nation of  cosmical  phenomena  of  which  the  laws  had  long  been 
ascertained  by  observation.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  other  sci- 
ences to  make  similar  applications  of  their  results.  But  in  most 
cases  the  difficulty  of  observation  of  phenomena  at  a  distance 
from  us  is  very  great.  We  can  observe  the  effects  of  mecha- 
nical force  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  universe  into  which 
♦  Mim,  TnsUy  torn.  vii.  p.  593.  t  p.  580. 
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our  teletfcopes  c&n  penetrate ;  biit  how  little  can  we  learn  about 
the  effects  of  heat  or  chemistry,  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
in  any  substances  except  those  which  we  can  handle !  In  the 
case  of  heat,  we  can  hardly  catch  any  indications  of  its  amount 
either  above  or  below  a  thin  crust  at  the  earth's  surface  to  which 
we  are  confined. 

Tet  in  these  cases  theory  is  especially  to  be  cultivated,  be- 
cause its  calculations  are  the  only  instruments  by  which  we  can 
reach  into  other  parts  of  our  system; — ^by  which  we  can  pass  the 
bounds  of  space  and  time  which  at  first  sight  appear  allotted  us. 
Something  has  been  done  in  this  way:  the  magnetic  changes 
which  the  globe  of  the  earth  undergoes  have  long  been  studied, 
and  will  now  be  studied  still  more ;  the  characters  in  which  the 
electricity  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  written, 
may,  perhaps,  soon  be  more  clearly  interpreted  than  they  yet 
have  been ;  and,  with  regard  to  'heat,  Fourier  has  shown,  that  if 
we  had  ancient  observations  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  tempera- 
ture in  descending,  to  compare  Mdth  those  recently  made,  we 
should  be  able  to  infer  the  actual  temperature  of  points  at  a  di- 
stance below  the  surface,  and  the  former  temperature  of  the 
surface. 

All  these  prospects  afford  reasons  both  for  further  cultivating 
the  theories  of  these  subjects  and  for  making  accurately  those 
observations  which  the  theories  point  out  as  important  elements 
of  calculation.  In  the  course  of  this  Report  some  tasks  of  both 
kinds  have  been  indicated  as  more  peculiarly  desirable ;  and  I 
will  conclude  by  again  stating  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  They 
are  such  as  follow:  A  comparison  of  good  recent  measures  in 
electrical  experiments  (those  of  Mr.  Snow  Harris  and  any 
others)  with  the  Coulombian  theory;  a  determination  of  the 
degree  of  exactness  of  compensation  attained  and  attainable  by 
means  of  Mr.  Barlow's  correcting  plate ;  the  measure  of  the 
rate  of  increase  of  temperature  of  the  earth's  mass  in  descend- 
ing (both  in  given  places  and  on  the  average),  to  compare  with 
similar  observations  at  a  future  period ;  the  comparison  of  the 
observed  law  of  temperatures,  as  depending  on  the  latitude,  with 
Fourier's  formulae;  and,  finally,  as  a  humble  but  most  useful 
step,  the  production  of  treatises  in  which  the  results  of  the 
theories  above  spoken  of,  (Coulomb's  theories  of  electricity  and 
magnetism^  and  Fourier's  theory  of  heat,)  shall  be  presented  in 
a  manner  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  accessible  to  mathema  • 
ticians  of  common  attainments,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  readers 
of  Newton.  % 

Note. — The  statement  made  in  p.  31,  that  an  increase  of 
temperature  in  descending  can  result  from  nothing  but  a  central 
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heat^  is  contested  by  M.  Poisson  in  his  Th^orie  de  la  Chaleuvy 
published  since  this  Report  was  written.  For  M.  Poisson's 
view  of  this  subject^  see  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Section,  (p.  489  of  the  Liond.  and  Edinb.  Phil.  Mag, 
for  Dec.  1835.) 
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Aperqu  de  VEtat  actuel  des  Scietices  Math^matiqiies  chez  les 
Beiges,    Par  A.  Qubtblbt. 

L'histoirb  intellectuelle  d'un  peuple  se  rattache  par  taut  de 
liens  a  son  histoire  politique^  qu'on  ne  peut  gueres  siparer  I'une 
de  Tautre.  Jusqu'k  present  les  ^crivains  qui  se  sont  occup^s  de 
rhistoire  des  sciences^  se  sont  plus  attaches  a  faire  connaitre  les 
r^sultats  qu'elles  ont  produits,  que  les  causes  sous  Tinfluence 
desquelles  elles  se  sont  d^velopp^es,  et  qui  ont  pu,  tt  diff^rentes 
epoques,  en  favoriser  ou  comprimer  Tessor. 

Cependant  la  recherche  des  causes  qui  influent  sur  T^tat  des 
lamierea  est  ^minemment  philosophique^  surtout  lorsque  cette 
recherche  se  fait  dans  des  vues  sp^ciales^  pour  am^liorer  T^tat 
d'un  peuple  et  lui  imprimer  une  impulsion  utile. 

On  aurait  ^galenient  tort,  quand  on  ne  veut  pas  s'en  tenir  a 
la  surface  des  choses,  de  consid^rer  dans  I'histoire  des  sciences 
une  ^poque  en  dehors  de  tout  ce  qui  I'a  prec^d^.  On  pourrait 
connaitre  ainsi  I'^tat  intellectuel  de  cette  ^poque,  mais  on  ne 
saurait  nullement  s'il  est  le  r^sultat  d'un  progr^s  ou  d'une  de- 
croissance  de  lumi^res. 

C'est  par  ces  motifs  que  voulant  donner  un  aper9u  de  I'^tat 
actuel  des  sciences  math^matiques  et  physiques  chez  les  Beiges, 
j'ai  cru  qu'il  ne  serait  pas  hors  de  propos  de  jeter  un  coup  d'ceil 
rapide  sur  ce  que  les  sciences  ont  ^te  ant^rieurement,  et  sur  la 
disposition  des  esprits  k  les  ^tudier.  On  concevra  mieux  ensuite 
ce  que  les  savans  peuvent  encore  attendre  de  ce  c6t^. 

Lorsqu'une  branche  des  connaissances  humaines  est  accli- 
mat^e  dans  un  pays,  quand  les  masses  en  ont  senti  la  salutaire 
influence,  et  qu'on  y  trouve  de  I'honneur  ou  du  profit  a  s'y  di- 
stinguer,  on  ne  doit  plus  desesp^rer  de  son  avenir.  Les  hommes 
^minens  s'y  d^veloppent  spontan^ment,  et  y  atteignent  la  plus 
heureuse  maturity,  comme  les  fruits  dans  un  terrain  convenable- 
ment  prepare. 

En  g^n^ral,  les  sciences  et  les  lettres,  de  m^me  que  les  beaux- 
arts,  s'^tablissent  de  pr^f^rence  chez  les  peuples  riches,  et  sous 
Tinfluence  de  gouvememens  protecteurs.  Elles  ne  pouvaient 
done  manquer,  d^s  la  renaissance,  de  fleurir  en  Belgique  de 
Teclat  le  plus  brillant.  La  pompe  fastueuse  de  la  Cour  de  Bour- 
gogne,  la  magnificence  de  ses  Dues,  et  T^tat  prosp^re  de  la  na- 
tion, ftirent  ^galement  favorables  au  d^veloppement  de  toutes 
les  branches  de  rintelligence  humaine.    La  creation  r^cente  de 
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rUniversit^  de  Louvain  fut,  d'une  autre  part,  un  stimulant  actif, 
surtout  pour  la  propagation  des  Etudes  solides ;  aussi  Ton  yit 
s'^lever  k  c6t6  des  Froissart,  des  Commines,  des  Monstrelet> 
des  Chastelain^  et  des  Molinet,  ces  historiens  dont  les  Merits  ont 
donn^  tant  de  relief  a  la  Maison  de  Bourgogne,  les  Despaut^re, 
les  Clenard,  les  Viglius,  les  Premacle  de  Florenne  et  tant  d'autres 
^crivains  dont  les  ouvrages  servirent  de  base  aux  Etudes  solides. 
II  appartenait  aussi  a  cette  brillante  ^poque  de  donner  naissance 
St  la  peinture  h  Thuile,  et  aux  chefs-d'oeuvre  des  Van  Eyck  et  des 
Hemmelinck.  La  musique^  dont  Tart  ^tait  k  peu  pr^s  perdu,  se 
ranima  par  les  travaux  de  Guillaume  Dufay,  de  Jean  Okeghem, 
de  J.  Teinturier  et  d'une  foule  d'artistes  savans  qui  se  repan- 
dirent  par  toute  TEurope,  et  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore  oubli^s 
.  m^me  dans  les  pays  les  plus  renomm^s  pour  Tart  musical.  La 
poesie  ne  fut  pas  negligee  dans  ce  mouvement  general ;  et  les 
ecrits  de  Van  M aerlant  surtout  peuvent  en  servir  de  preuve.  Les 
sciences  comptaient  ^galement  des  hommes  distingues  pour  cette 
^poque ;  d^jk  m^me  pendant  le  13^  et  le  14*  si^cle,  iEgidius  de 
Lessine,  Henri  Baten,  Henri  de  Bruxelles,  et  Henri  de  Gand, 
proclam^  de  son  temps  le  Doctor  SolemniSy  se  distinguaient 
dans  les  sciences  physiques. 

Cette  puissante  impulsion  donn^e  aux  lettres,  aux  sciences  et 
aux  beaux-arts  par  la  Maison  de  Bourgogne,  les  avait  en  quelque 
sorte  acclimates :  le  plus  difficile  ^tait  fait  j  Topinion  publique 
s'etait  d^claree  en  leur  faveur,  et  chacun  savait  qu'il  y  avait 
de  I'avantage  k  s'y  distinguer.  Les  hommes  les  plus  eminens 
avaient  acc^s  aupr^s  de  leurs  princes,  et  plusieurs  m^me  ^taient 
re9us  dans  leur  intimit^.  Pendant  son  r^gne  ^clatant,  Charles 
v.,  ce  puissant  rival  d'un  des  princes  qui  ont  le  plus  prot^g^ 
les  lumi^res,  continua  Touvrage  des  Dues  ses  pr^d^cesseurs ; 
les  hommes  les  plus  distingues  de  cette  ^poque  furent  appel^s 
k  sa  cour ;  et  si  plus  tard,  sous  le  r^gne  de  son  fils,  la  main  fa- 
tale  du  Due  d'Albe  s'appesantit  sur  la  malheureuse  Belgique,  la 
crise  ue  se  prolongea  pas  assez  longtemps  pour  que  le  Gou- 
vemement  protecteur  d'Albert  et  d'Isabelle  ne  ptlt  encore  en 
r^parer  les  maux.  Le  seizi^me  sifecle  ne  fut  done  point  inferieur 
k  celui  qui  I'avait  prdc^d^ ;  mais  comme  la  presence  du  prince 
ne  venait  plus  vivifier  les  sciences,  et  que  Taction  gouveme- 
mentale  s'imprimait  par  des  interm^diaires,  la  Belgique  conti- 
nuait  k  produire  des  hommes  distingues,  mais  k  mesure  qu'ils 
se  developpaient,  ils  allaient  porter  leurs  talens  k  r^tranger,  soit 
par  le  desir  d'acqu^rir  des  biens  et  des  honneurs,  soit  par  le 
besoin  d'^chapper  au  pouvoir  ombrageux  et  despotique  du  gou- 
vemement  de  Philippe  II.  Le  r^gne  glorieux  d' Albert  et  d'Isa- 
belle, qui  termina  pour  nous  d'une  maniere  si  heureuse  le  seizi^me 
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sitete,  ne  put  enti^rement  arr^ter  cette  Emigrations  qui  Etait  pour 
ainsi  dire  un  besoin^  et  qui  devint  a  peu  pres  g^n^rale,  quand  le 
traits  de  Munster^  plus  tard^  ferma  les  bouches  de  TEacaut,  et 
porta  a  la  Belgique  Tun  des  coups  le  plus  rudes  qu'elle  lut  ja- 
mais EprouvEs. 

A  partir  de  cette  Epoque^  et  surtout  apr^s  le  fatal  traitE  des 
barri^res^  la  prospErite  du  commerce  d^clina,  et  avec  elle  tout  ce 
qui  distingue  le  plus  un  peuple.  On  vit  successivement  s'^teindre 
le  goiit  de  la  musique  et  de  la  poesie ;  les  sciences  et  les  lettres 
eurent  leur  tour;  et  la  peinture  m^me,  dont  I'avenir  semblait  le 
plus  assures  la  peinture  qui  doit  k  jamais  immortaliser  le  nom 
des  provinces  Flamandes^  ne  put  Echapper  enti^rement  au  mal- 
heur  qui  d^sola  notre  pays. 

Pour  faire  appr^cier  le  mal^  il  suffira  de  rapporter,  d'apres  un 
de  nos  historiens,  quelles  furent  les  suites  de  ce  fameux  traits 
des  barri^res  (1715) :  ^^  II  n'y  a  pas  d'exag^ration  k  dire  qu'il  fut 
avec  Tarticle  du  traits  de  Munster  sur  la  navigation  de  I'Escaut^ 
Toeuvre  qui  consomma  la  mine  des  Pays-Bas.  Prise  isol^ment, 
cette  convention  n'avait  pour  objet  que  de  poser  un  frein  k  Tam- 
bition  de  la  France.  Dans  ce  sens^  elle  etait  dans  nos  int^r^ts 
comme  dans  ceux  des  Provinces  Unies ;  mais  on  doit  la  regarder 
comme  une  d^pendance  du  traits  d'Utrecht^  et  sous  ce  point  de 
vue  finances^  commerce,  Industrie,  liberty,  ind^pendance,  tout 
ce  que  les  hommes  ont  de  plus  cher  y  fiit  compromis  :  nos  places 
les  plus  importantes  furent  occupies  par  les  troupes  Etrang^res; 
c'^tait  avec  nos  fonds  qu'on  les  soudoyait.  Toutes  les  entraves 
que  des  rivaux  d'industrie  peuvent  imaginer  furent  impos^es  k 
notre  commerce,  nos  ports  ferm^s  aux  vaisseaux  Strangers,  lea 
routes  maritimes  interdites  a  nos  marins ;  li^s  par  des  lois  fis- 
cales  Etrang^res,  k  la  merci  d'un  syst^me  int^rieur  de  douanes 
ouvrage  de  nos  adversaires,  nous  ne  pouvions  faire  un  pas  dans 
la  route  des  innovations  sans  rencontrer  des  obstacles ;  rendre 
une  loi  salutaire,  Clever  une  institution  bienfaisante  ou  une  com- 
pagnie  d'industrie,  sans  exciter  les  cris  de  nos  voisins  et  nous 
attirer  les  menaces  de  TEurope  enti^re*." 

Au  milieu  de  tant  de  desastres,  les  beaux-arts,  les  sciences  et 
les  lettres  perdirent  successivement  T^clat  dont  ils  avaient  brillE : 
qu'on  ajoute  k  cela  que  les  gouvernemens  qui  nous  arrivaient  de 
r^tranger  ne  coimaissaient  ni  nos  goMs  ni  nos  besoins,  et  s'in- 
qui^taient  fort  peu  de  la  gloire  nationale.  Trop  heureux  encore 
si  les  hommes  qui  se  distinguaient  parmi  nous  n'avaient  pas  k 
souffrir  des  humiliations.    On  rappovte  que  I'un  d'euxf,  Lan- 

*   Tome  vii.  des  Mhnoires  Couronnes  de  VJcademie  RoyaU  de  Bruxelles^ 
Memoire  de  M.  Steur,  page  40. 
t  Foppens,  Bibl.  Belgiea,  p.  891. 
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greuus,  ou  plut6t  Van  Langren^  cosinographe  instruit  et  dont  le 
nom  est  reste  dans  les  sciences,  ayant  compost  sa  S^l^nograpbie 
vers  1674,  en  pr^senta  les  dessins  k  rArchiduc  Leopold,  Gou- 
vemeur  des  Pays-Bas«  Ce  prince,  pour  toute  recompense,  lui 
dit  en  ricanant :  ^'  Je  vous  nomme  gouverneur  des  terres  que 
vous  avez  decouvertes  dans  la  Lune."  Le  pauvre  astronome 
se  contenta  de  lui  repondre :  "  Je  remercie  Votre  Altesse,  si  elle 
veut  bien  me  faire  donner  les  provisions  n^ce8sau*es  pour  le 
voyage." 

Le  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  qui  suivit  ces  temps  d^sastreux,  ne 
nous  pr^sente  plus  d'hommes  marquans  dans  les  sciences ;  nous 
n'avions  plus  le  gouvernement  Espagnol,  ni  son  faste,  ni  les 
richesses  qu'il  versait  dans  notre  pays ;  ce  n'^taient  plus  ces 
luttes,  ces  agitations  qui  donnent  quelquefois  du  ressort  aux 
esprits. 

Le  gouvernement  Autrichien  s'^tait,  a  son  tour,  charg^  du 
soin  de  notre  avenir.  Un  sommeil  profond,  un  sommeil  sem- 
blable  k  celui  de  la  mort,  s'^tait  r^pandu  dans  toutes  nos  pro- 
vinces. Ce  n'est  pas  que  le  peuple,  sous  un  rapport,  fut  essen- 
tiellement  malheureux ;  d'aiUeurs  comment  aurait-il  pu  appr^- 
cier  le  bien  dont  on  Tavait  desh^rit^  ?  il  en  etait  venu  k  cet  ^tat 
ou  Ton  ne  pent  plus,  oil  Ton  n'est  plus  stimuli  par  le  d^sir 
de  la  gloire,  oil  Ton  finit  par  oublier  ses  titres  les  plus  nobles, 
uniquement  occup^  de  satisfaire  aux  besoins  mat^riels  de  la  vie. 
L'Universit^  de  Louvain,  qui  seule  aurait  pu  ranimer  les  esprits 
assoupis,  partageait  elle-m^me  T^tat  d'engourdissement  general; 
elle  ne  se  tenait  plus  au  courant  des  decouvertes  qui  illustraient 
le  siecle,  et  jouissait  des  debris  de  son  ancienne  renomm^e.  La 
revolution  que  venaient  de  produire,  dans  I'analyse  math^ma- 
tique,  les  travaux  de  Newton  et  de  Leibnitz,  parcourut  TEurope 
enti^re,  mais  elle  ne  laissa  point  de  traces  en  Belgique ;  et  sans 
les  ouvrages  du  Commandeur  De  Nieuport,  on  pouvait  se  de* 
mander,  il  y  a  bien  pen  de  temps  encore,  si  quelqu'un  parmi 
nous  s'^tait  occup^  du  calcul  infinitesimal,  depuis  T^poque  de 
sa  naissance.  L'^tat  d'abandon  des  sciences  math^matiques  de- 
vait  necessairement  influer  sur  toutes  les  sciences  qui  en  de- 
pendent. De  1^,  ce  vide  affreux  dans  nos  annales,  cette  absence 
complete  d'observations  de  toute  esp^ce,  soit  pour  la  met^oro- 
logie  de  notre  pays,  soit  pour  le  magn^tisme  terrestre,  soit  enfin 
pour  tout  ce  qui  tient  a  la  physique  et  a  Tastronomie.  Aussi, 
qu'on  ne  nous  demande  pas  ce  qui  s'est  passe  chez  nous,  pen- 
dant un  siecle  entier ;  notre  plan^te  aurait  pu  ^chapper  a  son 
orbite,  que  nous  n'en  aurions  rien  su,  tant  notre  sommeil  etait 
profond !  Strange  etat  de  marasme  qui  succ^da  a  des  siecles  oil 
non  seulement  nos  Beiges  marchaient,  dans  les  sciences  et  Ics 
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arts,  les  rivaux  des  autres  peuples,  maia  oti  m^me  ils  ^iaient, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  en  possession  de  leur  donner  des  maitres. 

Une  femme  chercha  k  nous  tirer  de  cet  ^tat  de  l^thargie,  et 
elle  s'est  acquis  a  jamais  des  titres  k  notre  reconnaissance. 
Marie  Th^r^se,  de  glorieuse  m^moire,  fiit  second^e  dans  ses 
desseins  par  le  Comte  de  Cobentzl,  son  ministre  pl^nipoten- 
tiaire  au  gouvemement  des  Pays-Bas.  Ce  ministre,  qui  ^tait 
eclair^  et  qui  savait  honorer  les  sciences,  chercfaait  k  faire  re- 
uaitre  Tancienne  splendeur  dont  elles  avaient  brilW  en  Belgique. 
II  ^tait  choqu^  de  voir  combien  peu  T  University  de  Louvain  r^- 
pondait  au  but  de  son  institution  :  ^*  II  est  honteux,'*  disait-il, 
**  que  nous  ayons  dans  notre  University  des  gens  si  peu  faits  pour 
maintenir  le  bon  godt,  et  enti^rement  livi^s  k  la  barbaric  pour 
ies  sciences  et  k  la  rusticity  pour  les  moeurs*.'*  Pour  remedier 
a  ce  mal,  il  proposa  a  I'lmp^ratrice  la  creation  d'une  socidt^ 
litt^raire  a  Bruxelles,  qui  trois  ans  apr^s,  en  1772,  fut  ^rig^e 
en  Academic  Royale  et  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres. 
II  est  remarquable  que  dans  la  classe  des  sciences  les  membres 
les  plus  distingu^  furent  presque  tons  des  Strangers :  tant  un 
si^cle  d'intervalle  avait  chang^  T^tat  des  choses. 

L' Academic,  k  sa  creation,  se  trouvait  assez  embarrass^^e  pour 
expli^er,  sans  blesser  son  auguste  fondatrice,  T^tat  de  torpeur 
dont  elle  cherchait  a  faire  sortir  le  pays,  C'est  ce  qu'on  pent 
voir  par  le  discours  d'introdnction  k  ses  m^moires,  oCi,  apr^s 
avoir  fait  I'^num^ration  de  la  prosperity  mat^rielle  du  pays,  eUe 
ajoute:  "Les  lettres  furent  n^glig^es,  soit  que  I'attention  de 
gu^rir  les  pkies  de  T^tat  occup&t  seule  le  soin  du  Gouveme- 
ment, soit  par  d'autres  causes  qu'il  serait  inutile  d'approfondir ; 
elles  demeuraient  dans  un  €tat  de  langueur  qui  empirait  de  jour 
en  jour,"  Les  preuves  ne  nous  manqueraient  pas  pour  montrer 
combien  le  mal  ^tait  devenu  grand,  et  avait  p^netr^  m^me  dans 
les  corps  les  plus  ^lev^s.  D^s  sa  naissance  I'Acad^mie  avait 
propos^  des  questions  qui  annon^aient  des  vues  ^tendues  et  phi- 
losophiques.  Elle  avait  appeli6  I'attention  sur  I'ancienne  organi- 
sation politique  du  pays,  quelques  membres  des  Etats  firent  des 
d-marches  pour  emp^cher  que  de  semblables  sujets  fussent  pub- 
liquement  d^battus ;  T Academic  eut  le  courage  de  mepriser  leurs 
menaces,  et  le  Gouverneraent  le  bon  esprit  de  ne  pas  les  sanc- 
tionnerf, 

Ce  corps  ne  se  montra  pas  indigne  de  sa  mission  :  il  publia, 
pendant  sa  courte  existence,  cinq  volumes  de  m^moircs  de  ses 

*  Voyez  la  notice  biographique  de  ce  savant  par  M.  De  Reiffenberg,  dau9 
VAnnuaire  de  VAcademie,  page  85. 

t  M.  De  Reiffenberg,  Ann,  de  VAcademie  1835,  p.  86. 
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iiiembres^  et  un  grand  nombre  de  m^moires  couronn^s  sar  dif- 
f^rentes  branches  des  connaissances  humaines.  N^anmoins  les 
sciences  physiques  et  math^matiqnes  furent  peu  cultiy^es :  pour 
les  sciences  math^matiques,  le  Commaudeur  de  Nieuport  fut  le 
seul  qui  s'en  occupa  dans  son  sein,  et  Ton  peut  dire  dans  nos 
provinces;  les  sciences  physiques  furent  representees  par  des 
savans  Strangers,  MM.  Pigott,  TAbb^  Needham  et  TAbb^ 
Mann^  tons  Irois  Anglais,  mais  qui  s'^taient  ^tablis  parmi  nous. 
Du  reste,  les  choses  ^taient  loin  d'etre  organis^es  sur  un  pied 
convenable ;  il  n'existait  encore  aucune  ressource  pour  cultiver 
les  sciences  d'observation ;  TAcad^mie  s'en  plaignait ;  et  quand 
elle  fut  invitee  par  la  Soci^t^  Palatine  a  prendre  part  au  grand 
systeme  d'observations  m^t^orologiques  combin^es  qui  s'orga- 
nisait  alors^  elle  exprima  la  crainte  d'entreprendre  ces  observa- 
tions^ ou  d'autres  travaux  de  la  m6me  nature,  parcequ'il  lui  man- 
quait  des  instrumens  et  un  observatoire*.  La  Society  Pala- 
tine lui  envoya  done  ce  qui  ^tait  n^cessaire,  et  les  observations 
demand^es  furent  faites  avec  r^gularit^.  II  en  fut  de  m^me^ 
quand  M.  Pigott,  gentilhomnie  Anglais,  se  fixa  parmi  nous  pour 
coop^rer  a  un  grand  travail  d^sir^  par  le  Gouvemement,  et  qui 
consistait  a  rectifier  la  carte  du  pa|^s ;  non  seulement  il  fut  forc^ 
de  faire  venir  des  instrumens  d'Angleterre,  mais  il  fit  ce  ftavail 
gratuitenient  et  m^me  d.  ses  fraisj  comme  le  rapporte  Lalande 
dans  le  5*^  volume  de  VHistoire  ides  Math^matiques  de  Mon- 
tucla^  p.  353. 

Cependant  on  remarquait  des  ameliorations  sensibles^  quand 
arriva  la  grand  catastrophe  qui  termina  le  19*  si^cle,  et  qui  ar- 
racha  la  Belgique  k  TAutriche  pour  la  jeter  dans  les  bras  de  la 
France. 

L'Acad^mie  avait  6t6  supprim^e  et  ses  membres  disperses ; 
Tancienne  University  de  Louvain^  dont  Tagonie  avait  ^t^  si 
longue,  n'existait  plus ;  la  plupart  des  ouvrages  pr^cieux  de  nos 
biblioth^ques^  et  les  chefs-rd'oeuvre  de  T^cole  Flamande  avaient 
6t6  transporters  k  Paris,  pour  alimenter  ce  vaste  foyer  qui  ^claire 
le  monde,  et  dont  la  France  paie  gen^reusement  les  frais.  Dans 
cet  etat  de  choses  la  Belgique  s'effa9a  de  nouveau.  Cependant 
les  sciences  avaient  pris  en  France  un  essor  trop  eiev^,  elles 
jetaient  un  ^clat  trop  vif  pour  qu'il  n'en  rejaillit  pas  des  ^tin- 
celles  jusqu^au  fond  de  nos  d^partemens.  Les  ^coles  centrales 
d'abord^  et  les  lyc^es  ensuite^  r^pandirent  parmi  nos  jeimes  gens 

*  *'  Attamen  baud  silendum  arbitramur,  nos  in  prseseuti  rerum  statu  quo- 
dammodo  vereri,  ut  cirjuscunque  generis  observationes  k  nobis  fieri  possint; 
deest  enim  hucusque  focus  ad  observandum  aptus,  speculatoria  turris  unde 
motus  siderum  investigaretur,  deest  et  multa  supellex  ad  rep  meteprologicas 
requitita." — Ephemeridet  Soc,  Meteor.  PafaUna,  ann.  1781. 
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le  gott  des  sciences  exactes,  qu'ils  pouvaient  alter  cultiver  dans 
r^cole  la  plus  c^lebre  des  temps  modernes^  et  sous  les  yeux  des 
hommes  les  plus  distingu^s  de  Tepoque.  On  savait  que  les 
sciences  ^taient  honor^es,  que  jamais  leur  puissance  n'avait  ^t^ 
plus  grande ;  on  savait  que  I'liomme  dont  la  gloire  militaire  re- 
tentissait  alors  par  toute  TEurope  prenait  a  coeur  de  r^pandre 
sur  elles  un  partie  du  prestige  qui  Fenvironnait,  et  qu'il  avait 
^lev^  les  savans  les  plus  illustres  a  la  dignity  de  princes  et  de 
premiers  fonctionnaires  de  I'empire.  Cette  munificence^  qui  ho- 
norait  bien  plus  celui  qui  en  usait  que  les  savans  qui  en  etaient 
Tobjet,  entretint  cette  source  d'illustrations  qui  avait  pris  nais- 
sance  au  milieu  de  Texaltation  revolutionnaire. 

Cependant  la  guerre  qui  parcourait  successivement  les  dif- 
ferens  pays  de  TEurope,  et  les  grands  travaux  qui  s'ex^cutaient 
dans  I'int^rieur  de  TEmpire,  absorbaient  trop  nos  jeunes  Beiges 
sortis  de  TEcole  Polytechnique  pour  leur  permettre  de  se  livrer 
aux  paisibles  travaux  du  cabinet ;  et  quand,  plus  tard,  la  paix 
les  rendit  &  leur  patrie,  la  plupart  avaient  perdu  depuis  trop 
longtemps  de  vue  les  speculations  scientifiques  pour  pouvoir  s'y 
remettre  encore  avec  succ^s. 

Lorsque  la  France  ouvrit  son  Institut,  la  Belgique  n'y  fut  re- 
presentee que  par  deux  de  ses  savans ;  et  pendant  tout  le  temps 
de  sa  reunion  a  la  France^  elle  n'en  eut  point  d'autres:  c'^taient 
le  Commandeur  De  Nieuport  et  M.  le  Professeur  Van  Mons. 
Le  premier  de  ces  savans,  que  la  tourmente  r^volutionnaire  avait 
d^poidlie  de  tous  ses  biene^  cultivait  avec  fiert^  dans  sa  retraite 
les  sciences  math^matiques,  qui  Tavaient  autrefois  mis  en  rap- 
port avec  Condorcet  et  D'Alembert ;  et  I'^tat  d'isolement  auquel 
il  s'^tait  condamn^  ne  lui  permit  pas  d'exercer  une  grande  in- 
fluence sur  ses  concitoyens.  M.  Van  Mons,  au  contraire,  doue 
d'une  activity  incroyable,  en  possession  de  la  plupart  des  langues 
de  TEurope^  et  en  relation  avec  les  hommes  les  plus  distingu^s 
de  r^poque,  s'^tait  rendu  pour  ainsi  dire  Tintermediaire  entre 
le  nord  et  le  midi ;  il  transmettait  k  TAngleterre  et  &  TAlle- 
magne  les  brillantes  d^couvertes  de  Volta  et  de  Lavoisier^  dont 
il  d^fendait  avec  ardeur  les  theories  nouvelles,  tandis  qu'il  faisait 
connaitre  en  France  les  d^couvertes  des  savans  du  nord^. 

Tel  etait  I'^tat  de  la  Belgique  quand  les  ev^nemens  de  1814 

*  M.  Van  Mons  publia  aussi  de  concert  avec  MM.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  et 
Drapiez  en  1819,  \e9Annale8  GSnSrales  des  Sciences  Physiques,  dont  le  huiti^me 
et  dernier  volume  a  paru  en  1821.  Get  int^ressant  recueil  6tait  surtout  con- 
8acr6  aux  sciences  naturelles.  Les  math^matiques  n'y  6taient  pas  representees; 
et  k  Texception  d'un  m^moire  sur  les  experiences  de  M.  Nelis  sur  la  permea- 
bility du  verre  au  fluide  eiectrique,  on  n'y  trouve  gu^res  de  documens  pour 
I'histoire  de  la  physique  dans  nos  provinces. 
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la  d^tach^rent  encore  de  la  France  et  li^rent  ses  destins  a  ceux 
de  sa  r^doutable  rivale,  a  Th^riti^re  de  tous  les  Wn^fices  du 
trait^  de  Munster  et  de  celui  des  barri^res  qui  avaient  ^t^  pour 
notre  pays  une  source  de  calamit^s.  Cependant  Tunion  n'avait 
pas  lieu  pour  la  Belgique^  k  titre  de  d^pendance^  mais  bien 
d'^galit^ ;  de  sorte  que  ses  repr^sentans  se  crurent  en  droit  de 
r^clamer  pour  elle  les  m^mes  avantages  et  les  m^mes  institu- 
tions lib^rales  dont  les  Provinces-Unies  avaient  continue  a  jouir 
depuis  r^poque  de  nos  d^sastres.  Ces  provinces  avaient  con- 
serve ce  m^me  amour  et  ce  m^me  respect  pour  les  sciences  qui 
s'^taient  successivement  ^teints  chez  nous ;  elles  enr^gistraient 
les  titres  de  leurs  savans  k  c6t6  de  ceux  de  leurs  hommes  de 
guerre,  et  elles  les  citaient  avec  orgueil  aux  Strangers ;  c^^taient 
la  leurs  titres  de  noblesse. 

Cet  amour  des  sciences  dont  la  HoUande  avait  conserve  les 
traditions  fut  pour  nous  d'un  immense  avantage:  nous  nous 
trouv^mes  en  droit  de  r^clamer  pour  nos  provinces  les  m^mes 
bienfaits  dont  elle  jouissait  depuis  longtemps ;  et  Ton  doit 
convenir,  que  le  Gouvernement  ne  recula  pas  devant  des  de- 
mandes  aussi  legitimes.  Peu  de  temps  apr^s  la  reunion  des  deux 
pays,  nous  etlmes  trois  universit^s,  comme  les  provinces  du  nord ; 
r Academic  de  Bruxelles  fut  rouverte  aux  sciences  et  aux  lettres; 
on  cr^a  des  musses,  des  jardins  botaniques ;  on  augmenta  les 
biblioth^ques,  et  Ton  vit  se  former  un  observatoire,  monument 
que  nous  n'avions  jamais  poss^d^  jusqu'alors,  et  qui  m^me  ^tait 
conpu  sur  une  ^chelle  plus  grand  que  tous  les  autres  observa- 
toires  des  provinces  du  nord. 

Tant  d'^tablissemens  nouveaux  exigeaient  un  nombreux  per- 
sonnel ;  et  quoique  la  Belgique  commen9^t  k  compter  un  assez 
grand  nombre  d'hommes  distingu^s,  il  se  trouvait  encore  beau- 
coup  de  lacunes  dans  diflKrentes  branches  d'enseignement.  Le 
Gouvernement  appela  done  des  savans  Strangers,  auxquels  il  r^ 
unit  d^autres  savans  venus  des  provinces  septentrionales.  Notre 
orgueil  national,  trop  susceptible,  vit  avec  peine  ces  diflKrens  ap* 
pels ;  et  Ton  doit  convenir  que  plusieurs  professeurs  Strangers 
ne  tinrent  peut-^tre  pas  assez  compte  des  circonstances  facheuses 
dans  lesquelles  ce  pays  s'^tait  trouv^,  et  qu'ils  furent  loin  de 
respecter  ces  susceptibilit^s  nationales.  Tous  les  choix  d'ailleurs 
n'avaient  pas  ^t^  ^galement  heureux.  De  la,  en  grande  partie,  la 
defaveur  qui  s'attacha  aux  Universit^s  naissantes,  malgr^  les  ser- 
vices r^els  qu'elles  rendirent. 

La  reorganisation  de  TAcad^mie  de  Bruxelles  ne  fut  pas  non 
plus  favorablement  accueillie.  On  parut  oublier  enti^rement  les 
services  rendus  par  ce  corps  savant  dont  peu  de  personnes  chez 
nous  connaissaient  les  travaux ;  on  voyait  d'ailleurs  dans  TAca* 
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d^mie  nouvelie  la  plupart  des  membres  du  corps  enseignant. 
L'Academie  d'une  autre  part  ne  cherchait  pas  k  vaincre  ces 
pr^jug^s:  satisfaite  en  effet  des  t^moignages  d'estime  qu'elle 
re9evait  des  Strangers  et  du  peu  de  savans  qui  chez  nous  se 
tenaient  au  courant  de  ses  publications^  elle  travaillait  dans  le 
silence  et  semblait  ^viter  les  occasions  de  se  mettre  en  contact 
avec  le  public,  qui  de  son  c6t^  ne  vit  dans  cet  isolement  qu'un 
esprit  de  dedain  et  qu'une  esp^ce  d'aristocratie  scientifique. 
L'Academie  ne  se  rebuta  point,  et,  avec  la  plus  louable  Constance, 
elle  jeta  les  bases  de  grands  travaux  qui,  plus  tard,  lui  vaudront 
sans  aucun  doute  la  reconnaissance  de  la  nation. 

II  s'^levadonc  contre  les  Universit^s,  TAcad^mie,  et  les  grands 
^tablissemens  scientifiques,  d'assez  fortes  preventions  qui  furent 
pr^judiciables  au  progr^s  des  sciences ;  et  c'est  devant  ces  pre- 
ventions que  faillirent  s'abimer  toutes  ces  grandes  institutions 
quand  ^clata  la  revolution  de  1830.  Ces  souvenirs  sont  d'au- 
tant  plus  douloureux  pour  rhomme  de  science  qu'ils  sont  plus 
r^cens ;  mais  Thistorien  ne  pent  les  taire,  quelqu'affligeant  que 
le  r^cit  en  soit  pour  son  patriotisme.  Des  mains  maladroites 
port^rent  d'abord  la  hache  dans  les  universites  de  T^tat,  et  les 
coups  furent  tels,  qu'elles  n'ont  pu  se  r^tablir  depuis,  et  qu'une 
reorganisation  complete  devient  de  plus  en  plus  urgente ;  quel- 
ques  voix  demandaient  la  suppression  de  TAcademie,  et  le  refus 
de  subsides  pour  nos  grands  etablissemens,  dont  plusieurs  qi^me 
n^etaient  pas  entierement  achev^s ;  ainsi  Ton  proposa  de  con- 
vertir  le  naissant  observatoire  en  abattoir,  en  hdpital  des  chol^- 
riques,  ou  en  magasin  a  poudre.  Mais,  h^tons-nous  de  le  dire, 
le  bon  sens  repoussa  ces  foUes  exigences  comme  indignes  de  la 
nation.  On  comprit  combien  il  y  aurait  eu  de  honte  a  profiter 
des  premiers  instans  de  notre  emancipation  politique  pour  miner 
tous  les  monumens  scientifiques  dus  a  \m  gouvernement  que  Ton 
peignait  comme  oppresseur  de  la  pensee.  Mais  pourquoi  rap- 
peler  ces  souvenirs,  quand  le  danger  a  cesse  d*exister,  et  que 
chaque  jour  on  comprend  mieux  combien  un  peuple  ajoute  a  sa 
dignite,  en  donnant  des  asyles  aux  sciences  et  de  Tappui  k  ceux 
qui  les  cultivent. 

Je  viens  de  tracer  rapidement  les  differentes  phases  que  les 
sciences  ont  presentees  en  Belgique ;  je  vais  tacher  d'enumerer 
maintenant  les  principaux  travaux  qui  ont  et^  produits  dans  ces 
derniers  temps ;  s*ils  sont  moins  nombreux  et  moins  importans 
que  ceiux  qu'ont  fait  naitre  des  pays  plus  favorises,  on  doit  sur- 
tout  en  attribuer  la  cause  aux  circonstances  dans  lesquelles  s'est 
trouvee  la  Belgique. 

Math^matiques, — Le  Commandeur  De  Nieuport,  comme  deja 
nous  Tavons  dit,  a  ete,  pendant  sa  loiigue  carri^re,  pour  ainsi 
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dire  I'unique  repr^sentant  des  sciences  exactes  en  Belgique.  Ses 
premiers  travaux  furent  r^unis  dans  un  recueil  dont  un  volume 
parut  en  1794,  et  un  second  en  1799^  sous  le  titre  de  Melanges 
Math^atiques* ;  ils  sont  surtout  relatifs  k  rint^gration  des 
Equations  aux  difC^rentielles  partielles.  Les  M^moires  de  Vln- 
stitut  de  France  renferment  aussi  un  de  ses  Merits  sur  I' Equation 
g4n^rale  des  polygones  r^guliersy  et  un  autre  sur  un  problhne 
pr^sentd  par  If  Alenihert.  En  1802  il  donna  une  suite  k  ses 
melanges,  et  publia  des  recherches  sur  I'lnt^grabilite  mediate 
des  Equations  diff^rentielles  d'un  ordre  quelconque  et  entre  un 
nombre  quelconque  de  variables.  Par  integration  mediate,  Tau- 
teur  entend  Taptitude  k  devenir  une  diffi^rentielle  exacte  au 
moyen  d'un  facteur.  Les  pertes  nombreuses  que  M.  De  Nieuport 
avait  faites  pendant  la  revolution,  T^tat  d'isolement  dans  lequel 
il  vivait,  et  le  manqu«  absolu  de  savans  avec  qui  il  piit  causer  de  sa 
science  de  predilection,  avaient  donn^  un  autre  cours  k  ses  id^es ; 
il  s'etait  tourne  vers  la  philosophic  et  la  litt^rature  ancienne,  qui 
lui  donnaient  de  douces  consolations  dans  ses  revers.  II  parais- 
salt  avoir  perdu  enti^rement  de  vue  les  recherches  mathema- 
tiques,  quand  la  reorganisation  de  TAcademie  de  Bruxelles,  dont 
il  avait  ete  Tun  des  anciens  membres,  vint  le  rendre  a  ses  pre- 
miers travaux.  II  insera,  dans  les  recueils  de  ce  corps  savant, 
differens  memoires  dans  lesquels  on  retrouve  des  idees  ingeni- 
euses,  mais  qui  avaient  moins  pour  objet  de  fabe  avancer  la  sci- 
ence que  de  perfectionner  quelques  details,  Les  uns  concernent 
la  metaphysique  du  calcul  differentiel,  ou  presentent  des  re- 
flexions sur  les  notions  fondamentales  en  geometric;  d'autres  se 
rapportent  k  des  probl^mes  du  calcul  des  probabilites,  ou  k  des 
proprietes  des  lignes  du  second  ordre.  Les  principaux  travaux 
mathematiques,  composes  pendant  la  vieillesse  du  Commandeur 
De  Nieuport,  sont  les  suivans : 

Esquisse  d'une  methode  inverse  des  formules  integrales  de- 
finies. 

Sur  Tequilibre  des  corps  qui  se  balancent  librement  sur  un  fil 
flexible,  et  sur  celui  des  corps  flottans. 

Sur  la  pression  qu'exerce  un  corps  sur  plusieurs  appuis  a  la 
fois. 

Cette  derni^re  question  avait  ete  traitee  deja  par  Euler  dans  un 
memoire  ayant  pour  titre :  De  pressioiie  ponderis  in  planum 
cut  incumbit,  insere  dans  les  Recueils  de  St.  Petersbourg.  Cet 
illustre  geometre  y  donne  les  formules  relatives  au  calcul  des 
pressions  exercees  par  un  corps  pesant  sur  les  appuis  du  plan 
inflexible  qui  le  soutient.     Son  hypoth^se,  comme  on  sait,  con- 


•  In  4*°,  a  Bruxelles,  chcz  Lcmaire. 
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siste  k  exprimer  la  pression  sur  chaque  appui  par  rordonn^  cor- 
respondante  d'un  m^me  plan.  Les  conditions  de  T^quilibre  du 
syst^ine  suffisent  alors  pour  determiner  les  constantes  arbitraires 
qui  entrent  dans  I'^quation  g^n^rale  du  plan. 

D'Alembert  s'^tait  occup^  du  m^me  probl6me  dans  le  tome 
yiii.  de  ses  Opuscules ;  et  il  pensait  que  I'ind^termination  appa- 
rente  de  la  question  d^pendait  d'un  principe  encore  inconnu  en 
m^canique,  ou  de  Temploi  d'un  principe  connu  auquel  on  n*avait 
pas  song^. 

M.  De  Nieuport^  apr^s  avoir  examin^  le  travail  d'Euler,  finit 
par  conclure  que  la  solution  de  la  question  devait  d^pendre  du 
minimum  ou  du  maximmn  de  quelques  fonctions  des  divers  Sie- 
mens qui  constituent  les  donn^es  du  probl^me^  et  il  offrit  plu- 
sieurs  considerations  k  Tappui  de  cet  aper9u. 

M.  Pagani  reprit  la  mime  question  en  1823^  et  pr^senta  k 
rAcad^mie  de  Bruxelles  un  m^moire  dans  lequel,  en  supposant, 
comme  tons  les  g^om^tres  qui  s'^taient  occup^s  de  ce  point  de 
statique,  que  la  forme  du  syst^me  ^tait  invariable,  il  ^tablissait 
d  priori  que  la  somme  des  carr4s  des  pressions  doit  4tre  un  mi^ 
nimum ;  il  fit  voir  ensuite  que  ce  principe  conduisait  k  I'hypo- 
th^se  d'Euler. 

M.  A.  Timmemians,  de  son  c6te,  pr^senta  plus  tard  k  TAca- 
d^mie  un  m^moire  sur  les  pressions  et  torsions^  dans  lequel  il 
inontra  qu'on  arrivait  aussi  k  Thypoth^se  d'Euler,  en  admettant, 
comme  point  de  depart,  que  le  polygone  form^  par  les  points 
d'appui  est  decompose  dans  tons  les  triangles  possibles,  et  que 
le  poids  pent  ^tre  consid^r^  comme  support^  par  chacun  des 
triangles  qui  passent  sous  lui.  La  charge  de  chacun  de  ces  tri- 
angles est  le  poids  divis^  par  le  nombre  des  triangles.  Quant  k 
la  position  du  point  d'application  dans  chaque  triangle,  elle  est 
connue ;  on  con^oit  done  la  possibility  d'exprimer  analytique- 
ment  la  pression  exerc^e  sur  chaque  point. 
.  Les  deux  m^moires  dont  il  vient  d'etre  parl^  ne  sont  point 
encore  publics  ;  cependant  M.  Pagani  a  insert  dans  le  tome  viii. 
(1834)  des  nouveaux  Mimoires  de  VAcad^mie  de  Bruxelles 
ime  note,  dans  laquelle  il  resume  son  travail,  et  il  revient  sur  la 
m^me  question,  en  ayant  ^gard  cette  fois  k  la  deformation  du 
syst^me,  ce  qui  fait  disparaltre  Tindetermination  qui  existe  ef- 
fectivement  dans  le  cas  general  oil  la  forme  du  systlme  est  sup- 
posee  invariable. 

Nous  devons  ajouter  que  le  probl^me  d'Euler  concemant  les 
appuis  a  ete  aussi  traite  dans  ces  derniers  temps  par  M.  Fou- 
rier sous  un  point  de  vue  particulier,  au  moyen  de  son  ingenieuse 
theorie  du  calcul  des  in^galit^s^  et  par  M.  Navier  dans  le  iVbw- 
veau  Bulletin  de  la  Soci4t4  Philomati que  pour  1825. 
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M.  Gamier,  k  qui  Ton  doit  un  grand  nombre  d'ouvrages  ^1^- 
mentaires  justement  estim^s  sur  les  difKrentes  branches  des 
math^matiques,  avait  6t6  appel^  comme  Professeur  a  TUniver- 
sit^  de  Gand  d^s  la  premiere  organiBation  de  cet  ^tablissement. 
Ses  connaissances  ^tendues  et  ses  relations  avec  la  plupart  des 
math^maticiens  les  plus  distingu^s  de  la  France,  Tayaient  mis 
a  m^me  de  donner  une  impulsion  favorable  a  I'^tude  des  sciences 
exactes.  II  a  public  successivement  des  Editions  nouvelles  de  la 
plupart  de  ses  ouvrages,  et  il  y  a  introduit  des  ameliorations 
utiles.  II  a  aussi  fait  paraitre  un  memoire  b-ur  les  machines  *, 
dans  lequel  il  s'est  attach^  k  fondre  et  a  coordonner  en  corps  de 
doctrine  les  mat^riaux  ^pars  sur  cette  partie  int^ressante  de  la 
m^canique,  en  y  joignant  des  reflexions  sugg^r^es  par  la  discus- 
sion de  ces  documens. 

Le  d^sir  de  propager  le  goM  des  sciences  mathematiques,  et 
de  donner  aux  personnes  qui  s'en  occupaient  dans  le  royaume 
les  moyens  de  faire  connaitre  leurs  recherches,  fit  naltre  rid^e 
de  publier,  sous  forme  de  journal,  la  Correspondance  Math^ma- 
tique  et  Physique^  1825  t*  M.  Garnier  prit  part  a  la  creation 
de  ce  recueil ;  et  deux  ans  apres,  il  laissa  le  soin  de  la  publica- 
tion a  son  co-rddacteur.  S'il  est  ici  fait  mention  de  ce  journal, 
c'estparcequ'avec  les  nouveaiuv  M^oires  de  V  Acad^mie^couixxnt 
on  le  verra  par  ce  qui  suit,  il  renferme  a  peu  pres  tout  ce  qui,  dans 
ces  derniers  temps,  a  ^t^  ^crit  en  Belgique  sur  les  sciences  ma- 
th^matiques,  du  moins  dans  la  vue  de  presenter  des  recherches 
originalest. 

On  aurait  tort  cependaut  de  passer  sous  silence  les  disserta- 
tions qui,  du  temps  du  gouvernement  precedent,  ont  ^t^  pro- 
duites  dans  nos  universites,  soit  pour  Tobtention  des  grades  de 
Docteur,  soit  pour  les  questions  des  prix  annuels ;  quelques  unes 
que  j'aurai  occasion  de  signaler  pr^sentaient  un  int^r^t  r^el,  et 
des  observations  utiles  dont  la  science  a  tir^  profit  §. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  devoir  parler  ici  des  ouvrages  elementaires : 
si  la  Belgique  a  produit  peu  du  c6te  des  ouvrages  originaux,  je 
ne  pense  pas  qu'il  y  ait  de  pays  qui  puisse  lui  disputer  la  palme 
pour  le  nombre  des  trait^s  d'arithmetique,  d'algebre,  de  g^om^- 

«  Tome  i.  des  nouveaux  MSmoires  de  VAcademie  de  BruxeUes, 

t  Les  r^dacteurs  avaient  commence  par  proposer  des  probl^mes  k  r^soudre 
dans  les  Annates  Belffiques,  ok  ils  ins^raient  les  solutions  qui  leur  parvenaient 

I  £n  parlant  de  ce  recueil,  il  ne  sera  fait  mention  du  reste  que  des  savans 
Beiges  qui  ont  pns  part  k  sa  redaction.  Parmi  les  savans  Strangers  on  di- 
stingue MM.  Ampere,  Babbage,  Barlow,  Bouvard,  Chasles,  Encke,  Forbes, 
Gautier,  Hachette,  Hamilton,  Sir  J.  Herscbel,  Horner,  Lobatto,  Plana,  Ponce- 
let,  Potter,  Pont^coulant,  Capt.  Sabine,  Valz,  Villerm6,  Whewell,  etc. 

$  Depuis  1830  on  a  aboli  les  concours  et  Tobligation  pour  les  candidats  au 
grade  de  Docteur  d'^crire  une  dissertation. 
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trie>  et  de  inecanique  industrielle  qui  ont  puUul^  dans  ces  der- 
niers  temps,  et  qui  se  copiant  les  uns  les  autres,  avec  des  preten- 
tions a  la  nouveaut^,  n'avaient,  la  plupart  du  temps,  de  verita- 
blement  neuf  que  les  erreurs  qui  y  ^taient  introduites  :  quelques 
uns  cependant  doivent  ^tre  distingu^s  dans  le  nombre,  et  sont 
dus  k  des  hommes  qui  avaient  fait  leurs  preuyes,  et  dent  nous 
serons  les  premiers  k  reconnaitre  les  m^rites. 

L'ordre  des  dates  exige  que  nous  parlions  des  recherches  de 
M.  Dandelin  *,  qui  appartient  au  petit  nombre  des  anciens  ^l^ves 
de  TEcole  Polytechnique  qui,  chez  nous,  ont  continue  de  culti- 
yer  les  math^matiques.  Un  ^rit  d'un  ami  le  porta  k  revenir 
k  une  science  qu'il  avait  abandonn^e  depuis  longtemps.  Dans 
cet  ^crit,  qui  a  paru  en  1820  t,8e  trouvaient  entr'autres  th^or^mes 
sur  les  sections  faites  dans  les  c6nes  de  revolution  les  suivans, 
dont  quelques  uns,  faute  de  publicity  suffisante,  ont  6t6  repro^ 
duits  depuis  comme  nouveaux,  par  diff^rens  auteurs  qui  y  sont 
parvenus  de  leur  cdt^.  Je  me  bornerai  a  les  ^noncer  pour  TEl- 
lipse ;  on  les  modifiera  sans  peine  pour  la  parabole  et  Thyper- 
bole. 

1^.  La  difference  des  deux  rayons  vecteurs  menes  du  sommet 
du  cdne  aux  extr^mites  du  grand  axe  de  Tellipse  vaut  la  distance 
des  deux  foyers  de  cette  m^me  ellipse. 

2°.  Si  Von  joint  un  m^me  point  quelconque  d'une  ellipse  an 
foyer  de  cette  ellipse  et  au  sommet  du  c6ne,  la  difference  des 
rayons  vecteurs  est  une  quantity  constant. 

3^.  La  somme  de  deux  rayons  vecteurs  men^s  du  sommet  du 
c6ne  aux  extremites  d'un  m^me  diam^tre  de  Tellipse  est  con- 
stante. 

4^.  La  surface  aplanie  d'un  cone  k  base  elliptique  est  une  el- 
lipse qui  a  m^me  excentricite  que  Tellipse  qui  sert  de  base. 

5^.  L'aire  d'un  cone  qui  a  pour  base  une  ellipse,  est  k  I'aire 
de  cette  ellipse  comme  la  somme  des  rayons  vecteurs  men^s  du 
sommet  aux  extr^mit^s  du  grand  axe  de  Tellipse,  est  a  ce  m^me 
grand  axe. 

6°,  Tons  les  cdnes  qui  ont  pour  base  une  m^me  section  co- 
nique,  ont  leurs  sommets  sur  une  autre  section  couique  situ^e 
dans  un  plan  perpendiculaire  k  celui  de  la  premiere,  les  foyers 
de  Tune  de  ces  courbes  servans  de  sommets  k  Tautre,  et  r^ci- 
proquement. 

M.  Dandelin,  dans  son  m^moire  sur  quelques  propri^i^s  de  la 
focale  parabolique  t,  fit  voir  qu'oii  d^duisait  comme  coroUaire 

«  M.  Dandelin  d'abord  officier  du  g^nie,  avait  pass^  ensuite  dans  Tenseigne- 
ment ;  il  est  reiitr6  au  seryice  militaire  en  1830. 

t  Nouveaux  MSmoirea  de  VAcadhnie  de  Brwrettes,  torn.  xl. 
X  Id,f  torn.  ii. 
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de  ces  propositions  un  thfor^me  fort  ^l^ant  qui  se  trouve  aujour- 
d'hui  dans  plusieurs  ouvrages  ^l^mentaires,  et  qui  peut  s'^noncer 
ainsi :  un  cone  droit  ^tant  coup^  par  un  plan^  on  peut  en  gene- 
ral concevoir  deux  spheres  qui,  touchant  le  cdne  dans  son  int^- 
rieur,  touchent  aussi  le  plan  secant :  alors  les  deux  points  de 
contact  du  plan  et  des  spheres  sont  les  foyers  de  la  section  co- 
nique.  M.  Dandelin  a  donn^  une  nouvelle  extension  k  ce  thfo- 
r^me  dans  un  m^moire  sur  Vhyperbolaide  de  7'^olution  et  sur 
les  ke^cdgones  de  Pascal  et  de  Brianchon  *,  qui  pour  I'^legance 
des  m^thodes  g^om^triques  est  peut-^tre  le  m^moire  le  plus  re- 
marquable  que  Ton  ait  ecrit  en  Belgique  f. 

Enfin  le  tome  iv,  des  nouveaux  M^moires  de  VAcad4mie  de 
Bruxelles  renferme  encore  deux  autres  Merits  de  M.  Dandelin, 
Tun  sur  les  intersections  de  la  sphhre  et  d'un  cone  du  second 
degr^y  I'autre  sur  Vemploi  des  projections  st^^ographiques  en 
g^om^trie. 

M.Timmermans  X  s'occupa  ^gaiement  avec  succ^s  de  la  g^o- 
metric  k  trois  dimensions;  on  a  particulierement  de  lui  des 
recherches  ing^nieuses  sur  la  th^orie  g^n^rale  des  Caustiques 
qu'on  a  essay^  dans  ces  derniers  temps  de  r^duire  a  sa  forme  la 
plus  simple  §,  ainsi  qu'un  essai  sur  une  nouvelle  th^orie  des 
courbes  ||.  L'auteur  rapporte  les  courbes  k  un  systeme  dont  les 
GOoVdonn^s  sont  les  deux  rayons  de  courbure  suceessifs ;  et  leur 
Equation  est  la  relation  qui  existe  entre  ces  deux  rayons ;  on 
con9oit  que  I'^quation  doit  avoir  ainsi  plus  de  simplicite,  puisque 
le  param^tre  de  la  courbe  est  le  seul  ^l^ment  qui  entre  dans  sa 
composition.  Une  partie  du  m^moire  est  consacr^  a  faire  voir 
Tutilit^  que  Ton  peut  retirer  de  cette  th^orie,  en  la  fesant  servir  a 
la  resolution  des  equations  num^riques,  k  la  recherche  d'une 
classe  d'int^grales  d^finies,  et  a  la  resolution  de  quelques  ques- 
tions de  m^canique. 

II  est  peu  de  pays  oil  I'impulsion  donn^e  k  la  g^ometrie  a 
trois  dimensions  par  Tillustre  Monge  ait  laiss^  des  traces  plus 
sensibles  qu'en  Belgique.  Les  M^moires  de  rAcad^mie  et  la  Cor- 
respondance  Math4matique  en  fournissent  la  preuve ;  outre  les 
Merits  qui  ont  d^jk  it€  mentionn^s,  ils  pr^sentent  un  grand  nombre 
de  recherches  de  diff^rens  g^om^tres  nationaux  et  Strangers 

*  Nouveaux  MSmoires  de  VAcadSmie  de  BrtixeUeSy  torn.  iii. 

t  M.  Bobilier  s'est  occup^  du  m^me  sujet,  torn.  iv.  p.  157  et  suivantes  de  la 
Correspondance  MathSmattque, 

X  M.  Timmermans,  alors  professeur  de  math^matiques,  a  passi  dans  Tarme 
dug^nie  en  1831. 

§  Nouveaux  Mimoiree  de  PAcadSmief  Correep,  Maihem,,  et  Annales  MathS- 
matiques  de  M.  Gergonne,  passim, 

II  MSmoires  de  la  Soctete  des  Sciences  de  Lille, 
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dont  led  horns  sont  hoiiorablement  connud^  tels  que  MM.  Ha- 
cbette,  Poneelet,  Chasles,  Bobillier,  Van  Rees^  Olivier,  Reis9> 
Noel,  etc.* 

On  demandera  peut*^tre  si  cette  tendance  trop  exclusive  vers 
des  m^thodes  qui  n'ont  dans  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  cas  ni  la 
g^n^rdit^  ni  la  richesse  des  methodes  analytiques  ne  doit  pas 
6tre  consid^r^e  comme  dangereuse.  Cette  crainte  paraitra 
fondle  sans  doute  surtout  dans  un  pays  o^  les  math^matiques, 
nouvelles  encore,  ont  besoin  de  s'etablir  sur  un  bon  pied,  et  de- 
mandent  a  ne  point  ^tre  faussees  dans  leur  direction.  Cepen-* 
dant  si  cette  tendance  doit  ^tre  restreinte  en  g^n^rai,  on  aurait 
tort  de  vouloir  Tarr^ter  chez  ceux  qui  ont  pour  ce  genre  d 'etude 
des  talens  particuliers.  On  n*a  pas  d'ailleurs  tir^  de  la  gto- 
metrie  tout  le  parti  possible,  et  il  est  des  questions  d'un  certain 
ordre  qui  se  laissent  aborder  par  elle  plus  facilement  que  par 
Tanalyse,  et  qui  portent  ainsi  une  conviction  plus  grande  dans 
les  esprits. 

C'est  pour  appeler  I'attention  sur  ce  point  scientifique  que 
r Academic,  au  Concours  de  1830,  avait  demand^  Texamen  phi- 
losophique  des  diffi^rentes  methodes  employees  dans  la  g^om^*- 
trie  r^cente,  et  particuli^rement  de  la  m^tbode  des  polaires  r^ci- 
proques.  M.  Chasles,  de  Chartres,  a  qui  la  m^daille  d'or  a  6t6 
d^cem^e,  a  traits  ce  sujet  avec  beaucoup  de  talent,  et  a  fait  voi/, 
dans  un  ^qrit  qui  ne  tardera  pas  a  paruitre,  que  la  plupartMes 
theories  nouvelles  peuvent  Hve  d^duites  de  quelques  principes 
fondamentaux  d'une  fecondite  remarquable,  et  qui  sont  pour  la 
g^om^trie  a  peu  pr^s  les  analogues  du  principe  des  vitesses  vir^ 
tuelles  pour  la  mecanique. 

Ce  n'etait  pas  la  premiere  fois  que  rAcademie  de  Bruxelles 
mettait  au  concours  des  questions  de  g^om^trie  a  c6t^  de  celles 
d'analyse  et  de  mecanique;  elle. avait  propos^  en  1824  une 
question  sur  la  th^orie  des  sections  annulaires  ou  lignes  spi- 
riques,  question  d'une  port^e  moindre  que  la  pr^c^dente,  mais 
qui  cependant  n'etait  pas  indigne  de  fixer  Tattetition,  puisque  le 
tore  trouve  un  frequent  eniploi  dans  les  arts.  Le  prix  fut  d^- 
cern^  k  M.Pagani  t,qui  donna  T^quation  g^n^rale  de  ces  courbes 
du  4*  degr^,et  leur  discussion  complete  avec  les  caract^res  pour 
les  reconnaltre.  Apr^s  Timpression  de  son  m^nioire,  Tauteur 
fit  connaltre,  par  la  Correspondence  Math^niatique^  un  caract^re 

*  M.  Goebel,  alors  professeur  de  math^matiques  h.  VUniversit^  de  Louvain, 
auteur  d'un  traits  de  g6om6trie,  a  public  un  m^moiru  Latin  sur  les  moyens  les 
plus  efiicaces  pour  exciter  les  jeunes  gens  a  I'^tude  de  la  geom^trie  descriptive. 
M.  Goebel  habite  TAUemagne  deputs  1830. 

t  M.  Paganii  depuis  la  suppression  de  la  faculte  des  sciences  de  Louvaiu  en 
1830,  est  professeur  a  l'Uuiversit6  de  Liege. 
1835.  B 
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tr^s  simple  pour  distinguer  lar^alit^  d'une  Equation  litt^rale  da 
4*  degre  assez  compliqu^e ;  ce  qui  achevait  la  discussion  des 
Equations  des  sections  annulaires.  ' 

Analyse, — L'analyse  alg^brique  a  iti  moins  cultiv^e  que  la 
g^oin^trie ;  cependant  on  peut  citer  quelques  Merits  qui  rcn- 
ferment  des  choses  remarquables,  mais  on  trouve  encore  dans 
plusieiirs  une  tendance  a  reporter  Tanalyse  sur  le  terrain  de  1& 
g^om^trie :  ainsi  MM.  Dandelin,  Timmermans  et  Van  Rees 
ont  puis^  dans  des  constructions  des  m^thodes  nouvelles  pour 
la  resolution  des  Equations*.  On  doit  aussi  a  M.  Van  Reesf 
deux  m^moires  int^ressans.  Tun  sur  V analyse  des  fonciions  an- 
gulaires,  T autre  sur  la  convergence  des  sMes  et  des  produits 
contmus\ .  Par  mi  les  personnes  qui  ont  cultiv^  Tanalyse  alg^- 
brique  nous  ne  devons  pas  omettre  non  plus  M.  Verhulst,  qui 
fi'est  particuli^rement  occup^  de  la  theorie  des  nombres,  et  M. 
Noel,  qui  par  son  calcul  des  indices  a  essay^  des  voies  nouvelles 
pour  la  solution  de  diiF^rentes  classes  de  probl^mes§. 

II  existe  encore  des  nuages  dans  la  theorie  de  relimination. 
Quand  quelques  unes  des  racines  de  T^quation  finale  sont  in- 
commensurables,  comme  on  ne  peut  en  obtenir  que  des  yaleurs 
rapproch^es,  la  substitution  de  chacune  d'elles^  dans  les  deux 
proposes  ordonn^es  suivant  Tautre  inconnue,  en  alt^re  les  co- 
efficiens  d*une  mani^re  qu'on  ne  peut  appr^cier,  en  sorte  que 
cliaque  substitution  denature  ou  peut  d^naturer  les  valeurs  de 
la  seconde  inconnue,  c.  k  d.  lui  en  faire  acqu^rir  qui  soient  tr^s 
eioign^es  des  v^ritables.  L'Acad^mie  de  Bruxelles  avait  en 
consequence  demand^  au  Concours  de  1823,  de  determiner,  sans 
r^soudre  effectivement  les  Equations,  1*  les  limites  extremes 
des  valeurs  de  chacune  des  inconnues ;  2.  une  liniite  au  dessous 
de  laquelle  ne  puisse  tomber  la  difference  entre  deux  valeurs  de 
chacune  de  ces  m^mes  inconnues  (ce  qui  rentre  dans  la  methode 
de  Lagrange,  pour  la  recherche  des  racines  incommensurables 
des  equations  k  une  inconnue).  L'Academie  demandidt  de  plus 
des  applications  numeriques  aux  solutions  reelles  seulement, 
inegales,  egales  et  incommensurables.  Le  memoire  qu*elle  a 
couronne  pour  cette  question  se  trouve  insere  dans  le  tome  iv. 

*  '^Recherches  sur  la  Resolution  des  Equations  Numeriques,"  par  G.  Dande- 
liui  tome  iii.  des  Mem,  de  I' Acad.  **  Sur  les  Limites  des  Racines  des  Equations 
Utt^rales  du  3*  Degr^,"  par  M.  Van  Rees,  tome  v.  Corres.  Math,  *'  Sur  la  Reso- 
lution des  Equations  Numeriques,"  par  M.  Timmermans,  tome  ii.  Corr.  Math. 

f  M.  Van  Rees,  alors  professeur  de  mathematiques  k  TUniversite  de  Lidge, 
'  se  trouve  en  Holland  depuis  1830. 

X  Corresp.  Math.,  tome  vi. 

§  M.  Verhulstj  professeur  k  I'Ecole  Militaire  de  Bruxelles ;  M.  No^l,  pro- 
fesseur a  Luxembourg. 
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des  MAnmres  Couromi^s;  il  est  de  M.  V^ne^  ofiicier  du  g^nie 
en  France. 

Les  M^moires  de  rAcad^mie,  tome  v.^  contiennent  aussi  un 
^crit  int^ressant  de  M.  Pagan!  sur  tin  point  d^licat  d'analyse. 
Le  d^veloppement  d'une  fonction  arbitraire  en  series  trigono- 
metriqnes,  indiqu^  d'abord  par  Lagrange,  et  ^tendu  ensuite  par 
Fourier,  servant  a  I'integration  des  Equations  lin^aires  aux  dif-* 
f^rentielles  partielles,  ne  suffit  pas  dans  tons  les  cas.  L'objet  du 
mremoire  de  M.  Pagani  est  de  transformer  les  fonctions  arbi- 
tndres  en  series,  dont  les  termes  g^eraux  d^rivent  d'une  certaine 
fcmction  plus  geii^rale  que  les  fonctions  sytn^triques,  et  compre- 
nant  celles»ci  comme  des  cas  particuliers. 

II  serait  difficile  du  reste  et  m^me  superflu  de  s'appesantir  ici 
sur  les  diffi^entes  rechercbes  mathematiques  qui  ont  ^te  pro- 
duites  chez  nous,  surtout  quand  elles  n^ont  pas  pour  objet  de 
faire  avancer  la  science  ou  qu'elles  ne  marquent  pas  la  tendance 
actuelle  des  esprits. 

jMi^camywe.— Apres  avoir  parle  des  mathematiques  pures, 
nous  indiquerons  les  principaux  travaux  qui  ont  ^t^  faits  dans  ce 
qui  se  rapporte  a  la  m^canique  analy  tique.  M.  Pagani,  qui  semble 
avoir  en  vue  de  presenter  plus  tard  un  ouvrage  qui  resume 
Tensemble  de  cette  science,  a  successivement  fait  connaitre,  dans 
drff(^ns  m^moires  ^,  la  maniere  d'envisager  les  theories  fonda- 
mentales.  Ainsi  dans  un  premier  travail  sur  le  principe  des  vi-» 
t^ses  virtuelles,  il  a  donn^  une  demonstration  de  ce  principe,  et 
le  inoyen  le  plus  simple  pour  determiner  le  deplacement  virtuel 
d'un  syst^me  invariable  f.  II  s'est  occupe  ensuite  dans  diffe- 
rens  Merits  de  requilibre  et  du  monvement  des  syst^mes  flexibleSj 
et  il  a  6i4  conduit  ainsi  a  considerer  Tintegration  de  diffei*entes 
Equations  qu'on  rencontre  dans  la  th^orie  de  la  chaleur :  par  ex- 
eaoaple,  dans  un  m^moire  couronn^  sur  les  mouvemens  oscilla- 
toires  des  syst^mes  flexibles  lin^aires  Xy  M.  Pagani  fait  voir  com- 
Htent  une  certaine  int^grale  definie  employee  par  Fourier  pent 
servir  a  determiner  les  limites  des  radnes  d'une  Equation  tran- 
scendante,  et  I'analogie  entre  les  oscillations  de  certains  syst^mes 
lin^aires  et  la  propagation  de  la  chaleur  k  travers  certains  corps 
solides. 

Dans  un  autre  memoire,  sur  Tintegration  des  Equations  rcla- 
tivesL  au  mouvement  de  la  chaleur  dans   les   corps  sofides§, 

*  Voyez  les  Mem,  de  VJc<id,  de  Brux,,  la  dnresp.  Math.,  et  le  Journal  de 
M.  Crelle»  vol.  xii.  • 

"  f  Nouv.  M^m,  de  V Academe,  tome  iii.,  et  une  note  dans  le  1 1*  volume  du 
Journal  de  M.  Crelle. 

X  Mim.  Couronnis  de  VAead^  tonie  v.  |  Mem,,  tome  viii; 
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M.  Pagan^  s'est  propose  de  r^soudre  par  la  m^tliode  de  Fourier 
les  probl^mes  gen^raux  qui  comprennent  comme  des  cas  parti- 
culiers  ceux  qui  ont  ^t^  r^solus  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la 
th^orie  de  la  chaleur.  Cette  solution  ^tait  importante  si  Tob 
oonsid^re  que  des  g^ometres  du  premier  ordre,  et  particuliere- 
ment  M,  Poisson  dans  le  19*"*  Ca/iier  de  VMcole  Poiytechnique, 
avaient  combattu  la  m^thode  de  Fourier  comme  insuffisante* 

M.  Timmermans,  qui  s'est  oecup^,  comme  M.  Pagani^  du  prin- 
cipe  des  vitesses  rirtuelles*  et  du  probleme  de  la  pression  d'un 
corps  qui  porte  sur  plusieurs  appuis^  a  pr^sent^  en  1829  a  I'Aca- 
demie  de  Bruxelles  un  m^moire  sur  la  forme  la  plus  avanta- 
geuse  k  donner  aux  atles  des  moulins  a  vent.  Dans  ce  m^moire^ 
qui  a  obtenu  la  m^daille  d'or  fy  Tauteur  a  traits  d'une  mani^re 
tr^s  g^n^rale  un  probleme  qui  d^jk  avait  occup^  plusieurs  g^o- 
metres  distinguish  et  les  Equations  auxquelles  il  a  ^t^  conduit 
v^rifient  dans  les  cas  particuliers  les  r^sultats  d'Suler,  de  Lam- 
bert, et  de  Luloss. 

II  est  a  regretter  que  difiKrens  autres  ouvrages  de  mecanique 
analytique  remarquables  sous  plusieurs  rapports  n'aient  point 
encore  re9u  de  publicity ;  nous  citerons  en  particulier  deux  m^- 
moires  de  M.  Timmermaus  sur  les  pressions  et  torsions,  un  3* 
m^moire  du  m^me  auteur  sur  Thomme  consid^r^  comme  agent 
mecanique,  de  m^me  qu*un  m^moire  sur  le  zinc  par  M.  Ting^- 
nieur  De  Behr,  oii  Ton  trouve  des  th^or^mes  remarquables  sur 
la  resistance  des  solides. 

L^ Academic  a  couronn^  tout  r^cemment  (1835)  un  autre  tra- 
vail de  mecanique  pratique  qui  avait  pour  objet  de  determiner 
le  moyen  le  plus  avantageux  d'^lever  Teau  a  des  hauteurs  de 
plus  de  cent  metres  par  le  moyen  de  Tair  atmosph^rique.  En 
proposant  cette  question,  TAcademie  n'avait  pour  objet  que  de 
provoquer  de  la  part  des  hommes  versus  dans  la  science  de  Tin- 
g^nieur,  une  discussion  approfondie  sur  mie  nouvelle  application 
de  Tair  atmospherique  comme  v^hicule  de  la  force  motrice  %* 

La  Belgique  s'est  associ^e  dansces  derniers  temps  aux  efforts 
des  savans  qui  ont  cherche  k  faire  descendre  de  plus  en  plus 
parmi  les  classes  indastrielles  les  tr^sors  scientifiques  qui  res- 
taient  trop  exclusivement  le  domaine  du  geometre.  MM.  Dan- 
delin,  Pagan  i  et  Lemaire  ont  ^te  de»  premiers  a  seconder  cet 
elan,  soit  par  des  cours  publics,  soit  par  des  trait^s  sp^ciaux  de 
mecanique  industrielle.  Le  Gouvernement,  en  1828,  avait  de  son 
cdte  commence  a  Bruxelles  un  Mus^e  des  Arts  et  de  I'lndustrie^ 
mais  qui  jusqu'k  present  est  demeure  comme  un  corps  sans  ^me, 
comme  un  objet  de  pure  curiosite,  et,  il  faut  le  dire,  plutdt 

•  Corresp.  Math,^  tomei.  f  M6m.  CouronnSSf  tome  viii, 

1  Le  AlSmoire  CouronnS  est  dc  M.  Devaux,  ing^nicur  a  Liege. 
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comme  un  vaste  magasin  d'instrumens  de  physique  anciens  et 
inodemes  que  comme  yn  repertoire  que  Ton  puisse  presenter, 
d'une  mani)^re  utile  k  nos  industriels*  C'est  un  cabinet  tr^s 
curieux  sans  doute  pour  le  vulgaire ;  mais  oit  1e  physicien,  k  qui, 
H  semble  plus  particuli^rement  destin^^  chercherait  vainement 
pour  les  experiences  d^licates  les  instrumens  dent  il  est  dans  le 
cas  d'aFoir  besoin^ 

Physique. — ha,  saine  physique  a  fait  trop  peu  de  progr^s  eo 
Bel^que  pour  qu'on  puisse  m^me  appr^cier  les  d^plorables  la- 
cunes  qui  viennent  d'etre  signal^es^.  Dans  TOptique^  qui  est  la 
branche  pour  laquelle  on  pent  citer  au  moins  quelques  Merits  re* 
marquables,  il  se  trouve  cependant  encore  si  peu  d'adeptes  qu'il 
est  facile  de  compter  ceux  pour  lesquels  les  ph^nom^nes  brillans 
de  la  polarisation  ne  sont  plus  un  secret.  Cetaitpourr^pandre 
davantage  le  goM  de  cette  partie  attrayante  de  la  physique  que 
M.  Verhulst  entreprit  de  donner  une  traduction  de  Touvrage  de 
Sir  J.  Herschel  sur  la  lumi^re ;  mais  il  fallut  recourir  aux  presses 
de  P^ris  pour  en  faciliter  Timpression. 

Vers  la  m^me  ^poque  M.  Plateau  publiait  une  dissertation 
sur  quelques  propri^t^s  des  impressions  produites  par  la  lumihre 
sur  Vorgane  de  la  vue  f^  dans  laquelle  il  ^tablissait^  d*une  ma- 
ni^re  beaucoup  plus  precise  qu'on  ne  I'avait  fait  jusqu'alors^  la 
dur^e  des  impressions  produites  sur  la  ratine  pour  les  diff^rentes 
eouleurs ;  il  examine  dans  le  m^me  m^moire,  d'une  mani^re  gi^ 
n^rale^  les  illusions  produites  par  des  lignes  qui  toument  les 
unes  devant  les  autres.  II  revint  k  differentes  reprises  sur  ees 
recherchest  qui  avaient  occup^  vers  la  m^me  ^poque  MM, 
Roget  et  Faraday,  et  en  suiyant  le  cours  de  ces  id^es,  il  imagina 
de  construire  Tinstrument  ine^nieux  design^  tour  a  tour  sous 
le  nom  de  Fantascope,  de  Phenakisticope  et  de  Stroboscope  §• 

Dans  un  autre  m^moire  dont  la  V"^  partie  a  ^t^  publiee  dans 
le  tome  viii.  des  M4moires  de  F Acad^mie  de  BruxelleSj  M.  Pla-r 
teau  pr^senta  un  essai  d'une  th^orie  gen^rale  comprenant  ]a 
persistance  des  impressions  de  la  ratine,  les  eouleurs  acciden* 

*  Oa  pourrait  reprocher  peut-Stre  k  P  Acad^mie  de  Bruxelles  de  ne  pas  avoir 
fait  k  la  physique  une  part  assez  grande  dans  les  programmes  de  ses  concours. 
Cependant  le  1^'  volume  de  ses  M6moires  Couronn^s  contient  un  travail  de  M. 
De  Hemptinne  sur  la  vapenr  d'eau  employee  comme  moyen  d'^chaufTement. 

f  Publiee  k  roccasion  de  sa  promotion  au  grade  de  Docteur,  in  4°,  k  Li^ge, 
1829. 

X  Corresp,  MathSm.  Voyez  dans  le  mSme  recueil,  sur  ce  sujet,  les  recherches 
de  M.  Lefran9oi8. 

§  Cet  instrument  d'optique  fut  construit  presqu*en  mdme  temps  a  Vienne;  et 
Von  pent  pr^sumcr  par  le  rapprochement  des  dates  aue  I'auteur  AUemand  n'avait 
point  connaissance  de  la  publication  faite  a  BruxelW 
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tellefi,  rirradiation^  les  effets  de  la  juxtaposition  des  couleurs^es 
ombres  color^es,  etc.  D'aprfes  cette  throne,  lorsque  la  r^ine^ 
apr^s  avoir  4t4  ^cart^e  de  son  ^tat  normal  par  la  presence  d'un 
objet  color^,  est  subitenient  abaiidonn^e  k  elle-m^me,  die  re- 
gagne  d'abord  rapidement  le  point  de  repos  5  mais  entrain^e  par 
cette  esp^ce  de  mouvement,  elle  d^passe  ce  point  et  se  constitue 
dans  un  ^tat  oscillatoire  plus  ou  moins  prolong^,  d'oti  r^sulte  la 
succession  de  deux  sensations  oppos^es,  savoir,  celle  de  la  cou- 
leur  primitive  et  celle  de  la  couleur  complementaire.  La  pre- 
miere demi-oscillation  constitue  la  persistance  de  rimpression 
primitive.  D'un  autre  cdt^,  pendant  qu'uiie  portion  de  la  ratine 
est  soumise  k  Taction  de  la  lumi^re,  les  parties  voisines  parti^ 
cipent  a  cette  excitation  jusqu'k  une  tr^s  petite  distance^  et 
donnent  ainsi  lieu  au  ph^nom^ne  de  I'irradiation ;  mais  en  vertu 
de  la  m^me  loi  de  continuit^^  au  del^  de  cette  limite,  se  manifeste 
un  ^tat  oppos^^  d'ou  r^sulte  la  sensation  de  la  teinte  complemen- 
taire qui  modifie  la  couleur  des  objets  voisins.  M.  Plateau  a 
montr^  que,  plus  loin  encore,  se  retrouve  quelquefois  une  l^g^re 
nuance  de  la  couleur  primitive.  Ainsi  Ton  a  d'un  c6te  relative- 
ment  a  Vespace^  les  ni^mea  ph^nom^nes  oscillatoires  qui  se  pro- 
duisent  de  Tautre  relativement  au  temps :  tons  dependent  d'une 
m^me  loi  de  continuity.  Cette  th^orie  est  d^velopp^e  avec  beau- 
coup  de  clart^,  et  repose  sur  des  ejcperiences  dont  plusieurs  sont 
enti^rement  nouvelles. 

*  M.  Plateau  a  ins^r^^  depuis,  diffi^rentes  notes  sur  la  vision 
dans  les  Bulletins  de  1' Academic  de  Bruxelles^  oti  Ton  trouve  aussi 
Textrait  d'un  m^moire  tr^s  int^ressant  de  M.le  Professeur  Crahay 
sur  quelques  ph4nom^nes  de  vision.  Ce  dernier  physicien  a  ex- 
pos^,  d'une  mani^re  claire  et  tr^s  satisfaisante,  comment  les  ob^^ 
jets  forment  leurs  images  au  fond  de  Toeil,  et  comment  il  faut 
s'expliquer  une  quantity  d'illusions  d'optique  dont  les  pbysiciens 
ont  parie  dans  ces  derniers  temps ;  lui-m^me  il  produit  plusieurs 
experiences  nouvelles,  et  qui  se  d^duisent  comme  consequence 
de  sa  thforie.  M.  Crahay  est  conduit  k  conclure  de  ses  re* 
cherches  que  Tceil  pr^sente  ^  la  fbis,  dans  la  formation  des 
images,  Taberration  de  sph^ricite  et  Taberration  de  refrangibi- 
lite,  conformement  aux  recherches  faites  recemment  encore  par 
M.  Powell. 

En  parlant  de  la  partie  de  la  physique  qui  concerne  la  vision, 
nous  ne  croyons  pas  devoir  mentionner  la  tb^orie  des  caustiques 
dont  plusieurs  auteurs  se  sont  occup^s,  parcequ'elle  appartient 
plut6t  aux  math^matiques  pures. 

Les  phenom^nes  de  TElectricite  ont  mediocrement  excite  Tat^ 
tention  des  Beiges ;  je  ne  parle  point  de  ceux  qui  remontent  au 
temps  de  Tillustre  Volta,  et  qui  ont  trouve  place  dans  le  Journal 
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de  CAimie  de  M.  k  Prctfesseur  Van  Moos^  mais  de  ceux  plus  r^- 
cens  de  rEUectroHlynamique,  dont  les  d^Feloppemens  ont  6t6  ai 
rapides  et  ont  produit  des  r^ultats  si  sarprenans.  Le  peu  do 
perdonnes  qui  s'en  sent  occupy  chez  nous,  se  sont  plutdt  bor- 
H^s  k  ^Ifier  Ie«  r^ultats  obtenua,  et  a  pr&enter  leurs  observa*- 
tions  sur  les  explications  qui  en  ^taient  donneeb  $  sous  ce  rap-« 
port,  les  recberches  de  MM.  Lipkens^  Gloesener,  et  Vanderhey- 
den,  qui  a  reconnu  un  des  premiers  I'effet  des  courans  sinueux, 
n'ont  pas  6t6  perdues  pour  la  science.  Get  etat  de  choses  pou- 
vait  tenir  k  la  difficult^  de  se  procurer  de  bons  instrumens ; 
cependant  «d  jeune  artiste  Bruxellois,  M.  Sacr^,  dont  le  nom 
merite  de  trouver  place  ici,  construisait  avec  beaucoup  de 
dext^rit^  les  instruineas  les  plus  ducats,  et  souvent  m^me 
avant  qu'on  put  se  les  procurer  chez  nos  voisins.  En  general, 
le  travail  des  arts  de  precision  est  tr^  n^lig^  en  Belgique,  et 
ui^riterait  des  encouragemens.  M.  Sacr^  a  construit  des  aimans 
remarquables  par  leur  force ;  nous  en  citerons  un  de  27  kilo- 
grammes de  poids  qui  en  a  port^  196.  Des  aimans  de  2|  kilo- 
grammes ont  port^  424  kilogrammes  ou  17  fois  leur  poids ^. 

Le  Magndtisme  terrestre,  comme  Element  du  temps,  ne  devait 
pas  ^tre  n^glig^  dans  un  observatoire;  aussi,  avant  m^me  I'achfeve- 
ment  de  celui  de  Bruxelles,  fut-il  compris  au  nombre  des  ob- 
jets  qui  devaient  fixer  Tattention  de  I'astronome.  Cette  partie 
de  la  physique  avait  6t&  si  honteusement  ndglig^  parmi  nous, 
qu'en  fouillant  dans  nos  annales  scientifiques  on  ne  trouve  pour 
les  temps  ant^rieurs  k  1827  que  trois  observations  de  d^** 
clinaison  faites  k  Luxembourg,  a  Nieuport  et  a  Ostende,  par 
deux  physiciens  Anglais.  Depuis  cette  epoque  des  observations 
rigulieres  sur  la  d^clinaison  et  Tinclinaison  de  I'aiguille  ont  iti 
faites  avec  d'excelleus  instrumens  de  MM.  Troughton  et  Simms 
de  Londres.  L'intensit^  magn^tique  relativement  a  d'autres 
stations  fondamentales,  telles  t[ue  Paris,  Londres,  Berlin,  etc., 
a  6t6  ^galement  d^termin^  avec  soin  et  control^e  par  des  phy- 
siciens distingu^s,  et  entr'autres  par  MM.  Rudberg  et  le  Capi- 
taine  Sabine.  M.  Forbes  a  fait  a  Bruxelles  des  observations 
comparatives  analogues,  mais  les  r^sultats  n'en  sont  point  en- 
core connus. 

La  partie  pratique  du  Magn^tisme  a  conduit  a  des  recberches 
de  th^orie  qui  ont  6t6  consignees  dans  un  m^moire  ins^r^  dans 
les  Annales  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie  (Juillet  1833),  sous  le 
titre.  Recherche  sur  les  degr4s  successifs  deforce  qiiune  aiguille 
d'acier  revolt  pendant  les  frictions  multiples  qui  servent  d 
Vaimanter, 

*  M.  Sacr^  a  aussi  essays  de  constmire  ded  chronom^tres,  partie  esseiitielle- 
ment  n6glig6e  chez  nous ;  et  continent  afurait-on  pii  cultiver  i'hork>gerie  avec 
succes,  puisqu'il  n'y  avait  pas  mdme  les  moyens  de  connaitre  Theure. 
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La  m^me  lacune  se  fait  remarquer  chez  nous  dans  tout  ce 
qui  tient  aux  temperatures  int^rieures  de  la  terre ;  il  n'existait 
a  notre  connaissance  aucune  observation  k  ce  sujet  avant  celles 
qui  furent  commenc^es  k  I'Observatoire  de  Bruxelles  en  1834,  et 
qui  se  poursuivent  r^guU^rement  au  moyen  de  huit  pernio* 
mi^tres  places  a  des  profondeurs  in^gales  entre  la  surface  du  sol 
et  24  pieds  d'abaissement. 

M^t^orologie. — Gluant  alaM^t^orologie,  on  trouvera  un  aper9U 
historique  de  ses  phases  en  Belgique  jusqu'a.ce  jour  dans  le 
tome  i.  des  Annales  de  V  Observatoire  de  Bruxelles  II  resulte 
4e  cet  aper9U  que  cette  branche  de  nos  connaissances  est  loin 
d'y  avoir  ^t^  cultiv^  avec  succes,  puisque  pour  la  ville  par  ex- 
cellence, pour  la  vilie  de  Louvain,  qui  pendant  quatre  si^cles  a 
iti  en  possession  d'une  University,  on  ne  connait  pas  ime  seule 
s^rie  d'observations  * . 

On  pent  mdme  regarder  comme  nul  tout  ce  qui  avait  ^te  fait  en 
met^orologie  avant  la  fondation  de  Tancienue  Academic  de  Brux- 
elles. Les  relations  que  ce  corps  savant  ^tablit  en  1784  avec  la  So- 
ci^t^  M^t^orologique  de  Manheim  produisirent  des  observations 
int^ressantes  qui  furent  consignees  dans  les  actes  de  cette  der- 
ni^re  Society.  Mais  ces  observations  abandonn^es  apres  quelques 
ann^es  furent  reprises  a  diflKrentes  ^poques  par  des  particuliers 
avec  beaucoup  de  zele  sans  doute,  niais  generalement  avec  des 
instrumens  defectueux.  On  doit  distinguer  parmi  eux  MM, 
Poederle  et  Kickx  qui  observaient  a  Bruxelles.  Cependant  tous 
ces  physiciens  observaient  avec  des  barom^tres  peu  precis  et  d^- 
pourvus  de  verniers.  lis  n^gligeaient  les  corrections  des  tem- 
peratures et  de  Taction  capillaire,  c'est  dire  assez  combien  peu 
la  saine  physique  avait  fait  de  progres  parmi  nous.  Un  seul 
m^teorologiste  vraiment  digne  de  ce  nom,  M.  Crahay,  nous  a 
donn^  une  s^rie  d 'observations  faites  k  Maestricht  avec  d'ex*- 
cellens  instrumens  et  qui  remontent  a  rann^e  ISlSf.  On  pent 
les  ranger  parmi  les  meilleures  observations  de  ce  genre  que 
possede  la  science.  M.  Crahay,  actuellement  etabli  a  Malines,  a 
repris  le  cours  de  ses  recherches  m^teorologiques ;  elles  se  lient 
a  celles  de  TObservatoire  de  Bruxelles  qui  en  publiera  regu* 
lidrement  les  r^sultats,  comme  ceux  des  observations  qui  se  font 
simultau^ment,  avec  des  instrumens  compares,  au  chateau  de 

*  M.  le  Professeur  Van  Mons,  qui  appartient  actuellement  a  I'Universit^  de 
Louvain,  et  qui  s'est  occup6  avec  succds  des  ph^nom^nes  61ectriques,  a  public 
dans  le  tome  iv.  des  Mhnoires  de  I'AcadSmie  un  m^moire  sur  les  brouillards 
de  diverses  natures ;  il  s'est  aussi  occupy  de  la  theorie  de  la  ros^e. 

t  Voyez  les  difi'^rens  volumes  de  la  Corresp,  Math,  On  trouve  aussi  dans  le 
torn.  viii.  un  mcmeirc  ipt^ressant  sur  les  corrections  a  ftiire  au2(  observations 
barometriques. 
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Rolle,  prfes  de  Bastogne*,  a  Li^ge,  k  Anvers,  et  a  Gandf.  Ce 
systeme  combing  d'observations  fait  d'apres  de  bonnes  m^thodes 
^t  avec  des  bons  instrumens,  donne  lieu  d'esp^rer  des  r^sultatsr 
satisfaisans  pour  la  science  et  nous  mettra  sans  doute  dans  une 
meilleure  voie  que  celle  oh  nous  avons  ^te  jusqu'st  present. 

M.  Crahay  vient  de  presenter  k  1' Academic  de  Bruxelles  un 
memoire  sur  la  variation  diume  du  barometre^  dans  lequel  il  a 
obtenu  pour  principales  conclusions  : 

1 .  En  prenant  les  moyenues  de  trois  ann^es^  I'instant  du  maxi-* 
mum  arrive  a  9'*'259  du  matin^  et  celui  du  minimum  k  3^*812 
de  I'apr^s  midi ; 

:  2.  Pour  les  six  mois  Avril,  Mai,  Juin,  Juillet,  Aoiit  et  Sep- 
tembre,  le  maximum  arrive  de  meilleure  heure  et  le  minimum 
plus  tard  que  pour  les  six  autres  mois.  Dans  la  1^'^  p^riode 
la  duree  de  Toscillation  diume  est  de  7'*'68 ;  dans  la  2"°*'  elle 
n'estque  de  5*»72. 

jistronomie. — Parlerai-je  de  TAstronomie,  qui  couronne  poiur 
ainsi  dire  T^difice  des  sciences,  et  qui  pourrait  donner  la  me* 
sure  de  la  hauteur  k  laquelle  un  peuple  est  parvenu  k  s'^lever  ? 
I'etat  d'abandon  dans  lequel  elle  est  rest^e  chez  nous  ne  ferait 
pas  augurer  en  notre  faveur.  Les  seules  observations  que  I'on 
ait  faites  depuis  un  si^cle  et  demi,  c.  a  d.  depuis  que  Tastro* 
nomie  a  v^ritablement  pris  rang  comme  science,  sont  dues  k  un 
(Stranger,  a  M.  Pigott,  dont  il  a  d^ja  ^t^  parl^.  Frapp^  de  cette 
lacune,  et  press^  par  de  vives  pri^res,  le  gouvernement  des  Pays 
Bas,  apr^s  deux  ann^es  d'h^sitation,  ordonna  en  1826  la  con- 
sfe'uction  d'un  observatoire  a  Bruxelles,  et  il  est  juste  de  dire 
qu'il  voulait  des  lors  le  rendre  digne  de  I'^tat  actuel  de  la  science, 
et  plus  riche  m^me  que  ceux  des  Provinces  du  Nord.  D^s  I'an- 
n^  suivante  il  fit  construire  les  instrumens  par  les  artistes  les 
plus  habiles,  MM.  Troughton  et  Simms  en  Angleterre,  M.  Gam* 
bey  en  France,  et  M.  Kessels,  notre  conipatriote  actuellement 
^tabli  en  Allemagne ;  mais  les  travaux  dont  la  R^gence  s'^tait 
charg^  marcb^rent  avec  la  plus  deplorable  lenteur.  La  Revo- 
lution de  1830,  comme  nous  Tavons  d^jk  dit,  faillit  entralner  la 
mine  de  Tobservatoire,  et  d^truire  pour  long  temps  encore  Tave* 
jiir  de  Tastronomie  en  m^me  temps  que  toutes  les  observations 

*  Les  observations  de  Bastogne,  faites  avec  beaucoup  de  soin  et  de  zSIe  par 
M.  Wautier,  fils  du  s^nateur,  datent  de  1834. 

t  A'  Li^ge  les  observations  ont  k\k  faites  en  1830,  -31,  et  -32,  par  M.  Da* 
vreux  (voyez  le  tome  i.  des  Annates  de  l' Observatoire  de  BrttxeUes) ;  elles  ont 
IkiJk  continu^es  ensuite  par  M.  Deville-Thiry. 

Les  observations  de  Gand  et  d' Anvers  ne  sont  pas  encore  enti^rement  oi>- 
ganis^es ;  elles  seront  faites  dans  cette  demidre  ville  par  M.  Veyt,  aneiea 
jnembre  de  la  Rcgence. 
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r^guli^es  qui  s'organisaient.  Mais  cet  orage  s'est  faeureuse- 
ment  dissip^,  sans  que  les  constructions  aient  march^  avee 
moins  de  lenteur.  Aujourd'hid  les  instrumens  sont  termiiv^s^ 
et  plusieurs  Tiennent  d'etre  mis  en  place« 

J'ai  trac^  un  taUeau  rapide  de  T^tat  des  sciences  physiques 
et  math^matiques  dans  ce  royaume.  J'aurais  desire  pouvoir 
vous  entretenir  aussi  de  I'^tatde  la  Chimie  et  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relies,  dont  I'avenir  paraitbeaucoup  plus  rassurant  que  celui  des 
sciences  exactes.  La  Otologic  surtout  a  regn  une  impulsion 
tr^s  heureuse,  qui  semble  particuli^rement  due  aux  enoourage- 
mens  de  TAcadi^mie  de  Bruxelles.  Les  Concours  annuels  ont 
fait  naltre  une  s^rie  de  travaux  importans  sur  la  geologic  de  nos 
provinces ;  et  bientdt  Ton  se  trouvera  a  m^me  de  construire  avec 
ces  mat^riaux  un  travail  d'ensemble  qui  pourra  rivaliser  avec  ce 
que  Ton  a  de  mieux  dans  ce  genre. 

On  a  pu  voir  par  ce  qui  precede  que  la  nouvelle  Academic 
n'est  pas  rest^e  au  dessous  de  sa  mission.  Les  services  qu'elle 
a  rendus  aux  sciences  historiques  ne  sont  pas  moins  importans*; 
mais  il  est  p^nible  de  le  dire,  ses  efforts  ont  ^t^  moins  appr^ci^s 
k  rint^rieur  que  par  les  Grangers. 

II  me  reste  k  presenter  une  derniere  observation.  J'ai  dit  que 
les  Etudes  profondes  avaient  6t6  pr^Memment  si  n^glig^s,  que 
les  hommes  qui  commen9aient  st  s'y  distinguer  ^taient  jeunes 
encore,  et  que  la  plupart  n'avaient  point  de  carri^re  d^terminfe, 
quand  arriva  la  Rivolution  de  1830.  Pour  ceux  qui  ^taient  initi&i 
aux  sciences  math^matiques,  I'avancement  dans  les  grades  mili- 
taires  fut  rapide ;  aussi  Ton  vit  un  grand  uombre  de  Professei^ 
seduits  par  ces  avantages  quitter  Tenseignement  et  prendre  des 
grades  dans  Tarm^e ;  leurs  Aleves  les  plus  distinguls  les  y  sui- 
virent :  or  Tagitation  de  cette  carri^re  et  des  Etudes  nouvelles  k 
commencer  les  ^loign^retit  de  leurs  premieres  Etudes.  D'une 
autre  part,  le  pays  perdit  plusieurs  savans  par  I'^tat  de  d^labre- 
ment  des  Universit^s,  par  la  depreciation  du  professorat,  ainsi 
que  par  la  suppression  de  deux  des  trois  facult^s  de  sciences 
qui  existaient  d'abord.  Aussi  Ton  ne  doit  pas  s'^tonner  de  voir  le 
peu  de  recherches  mathematiques  produites  depuis  cinq  aus  t ; 
il  n'en  a  pas  ^t^  de  m^me  des  sciences  naturelles.   La  defection 

*  Le  Gouvemement  donnant  suite  k  des  travaux  dont  I'id^e  avait  6t&  sug- 
g6r6e  par  TAcad^mie,  et  dont  rez^cutxon  avait  mdme  commence,  a  cr66  deux 
commissions  royales,  Tune  pour  la  publication  des  manusmts  in^dits,  Tautre 
pour  les  monumens  du  pays. 

t  L'Acad6mie  de  Bruxelles,  depuis  1830,  a  public  six  volumes  de  M^moires^ 
dans  lesquels  on  ne  trouve  que  trois  m^moires  math^matiques;  et  la  Cor- 
respondance,  qui  ne  comptait  plus  en  Belgique  que  trois  ou  quatre  collabora- 
teurs,  au  lieu  do  trente  au  moins  qu'elle  en  avait  autrefois^  a  cess6  de  psraltre. 
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n'a  pas  414  aussi  g^n^rale,  et  elle  ne  pouvait  T^tre ;  c'est  ce  qui 
explique  aujourd'hui  leur  ^tat  plus  prospere. 

On  doit  ajouter  encore  que,  dans  ce  qui  conceme  les  sciences 
exactes,  I'opinion  publique  ne  sert  pas  m^me  de  stimulant ;  elle 
est  trop  peu  ^clair^  dans  ces  mati^res,  en  sorte  que  T^tat  des 
sciences  est,  chez  nous,  comme  un  vrai  tableau  chinois  (qu'on 
me  permette  cette  comparaison),  ou  tout  est  sur  un  m^me  plan. 
Je  m'estimerais  heureux  si  cet  essai,  lu  par  mes  compatriotes^ 
pouvait  contribuer  a  d^brouiller  un  peu  ce  cahos,  et  a  faire  rendre 
justice  au  vrai  nitrite. 
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On  the  Phuenomena  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  :  being  an  Ahs^ 
tract  of  the  Magnetismus  der  Erde  of  Professor  Ch.  Han- 
STEEN.    By  Captain  Edward  Sabine^  R.A.yF.R.S. 

M.  Hansteen'b  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  by  seeing  in  the  year  1807^  at  the  Cosmo^ 
graphical  Society  of  Upsala,  a  terrestrial  globe,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  which  was  delineated  an  ellipse  entitled  ^^  Regie 
polaris  magnetica*',  having  two  foci,  one  near  Van  Diemen's 
Land  entitled  ^'  Regio  fortior",  the  other  near  Terra  del  Puego 
entitled  *^  Regio  debilior".  The  '^  Regio  magnetica"  was  stated 
on  the  globe  to  have  been  deduced  by  Wilcke  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Cook  and  Furneaux.  This  magnetic  system  being  at 
variance  with  the  opinion  which  then  generally  prevailed,  that 
the  magnetic  phsenomena  could  be  adequately  represented  by  a 
single  magnetic  axis,  M.  Hansteen  was  induced  to  examine  the 
observations  referred  to,  and  which  he  found  fully  to  bear  out 
the  view  which  Wilcke  had  taken  of  them. 

M.  Hansteen  proceeded  to  examine  the  observations  which 
at  that  date  had  been  made  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay  suflSciently  pointed  out 
a  **  Regio  fortior"  in  that  vicinity,  whilst  those  of  the  philoso-r 
phers  who  visited  the  northern  parts  of  the  old  continent  in  1768 
and  1769  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  of  Schubert  who 
visited  Siberia  in  1805,  as  clearly  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
second  point  of  magnetic  attraction  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
either  in  Siberia  or  in  the  sea  to  the  north  of  it.  This  indica« 
tion  was  further  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a  line  of  no  va- 
riation in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Sea;  manifesting  that  the 
attraction  of  the  needle  to  the  westward  by  the  point  near  Hud- 
son's Bay  must  be  counterbalanced  by  an  attraction  acting  from 
the  opposite  quarter,  drawing  the  needle  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
the  two  attractions  combined  producing  the  intermediate  direc- 
tion of  the  needle,  in  a  line  coinciding  with  the  geographical 
meridian. 

The  points  of  strongest  attraction  in  each  hemisphere  appearing 
in  nearly  opposite  points  on  the  globe,  and  the  points  of  weaker 
attraction  the  same,  M.  Hansteen  was  led  to  connect  them  re- 
spectively together;  and  from  circumstances  relating  to  their 
motion,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  he  was  induced  to  prefer  an 
hypothesis  of  two  magnetic  axes,  one  stronger,  and  the  other 
weaker,  to  Wilcke 's  hypothesis  of  elliptical  magnetic  regions* 
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On  comparing  the  view  which  he  had  thus  formed  with  Dr. 
Halley's  magnetic  chart  of  1701,  M.  Hansteen  found  a  ge- 
neral accordance.  The  principal  differences  were  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  the  Siberian  pole,  and  to  the  motion  of  the 
axes,  for  both  which  Dr.  Halley  had  very  insufficient  data. 
M.  Hansteen  considers  therefore  that  Dr*  Halley  was  the  first 
person  to  discover  the  true  magnetic  arrangement  of  the  globe, 
and  that  his  deductions  were  fully  as  precise  as  the  observations 
made  in  his  time  permitted.  A  century  having  since  elapsed 
of  observations  with  more  perfect  instruments  and  methods^ 
M.  Hansteen  deemed  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  their  col- 
lection in  one  view  and  their  careful  examination  might  justify 
a  far  more  complete  and  confident  deduction.  In  IBll  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  proposed  the  following 
prize  question :  ^^  In  order  to  explain  the  magEietic  phenomena 
of  the  earth,  is  one  magnetic  axis  sufficient,  or  must  we  assume 
more  ? "  The  principal  part  of  M.  Hansteen 's  work  was  com- 
posed to  meet  this  question^  and  received  the  prize :  it  was  com« 
pleted  and  published  in  the  German  language  in  1819. 

In  an  Appendix  of  148  quarto  pages  are  collected  the  various 
magnetic  observations  which  had  been  made  frc^n  the  earliest 
times  to  the  year  1817,  and  which  were  previously  scattered 
in  voyages  and  travels  and  in  the  works  of  philosophers  and 
systematic  writers.  These  are  arranged  in  appropriate  taUes^ 
and  are  the  materials  from  which  M.  Hansteen  has  constructed 
iK^ps  of  the  variation  corresponding  to  the  years  1600,  1700, 
1710,  1720,  1730,  1744,  1756,  1787,  and  1800;  and  of  the  dip 
for  the  years  1600, 170O,  and  1780.  In  collecting  these  obser- 
vations and  in  arranging  them  in  maps  M .  Hansteen  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  all  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  facts  regarding  terrestrial  magnetism  that  observation 
has  made  known. 

In  the  first  chapter,  entitled  "  Of  the  Lines  of  Variation,  and 
of  their  changes  between  the  years  1600  and  1800,"  the  autho- 
rities for  the  several  maps  of  variation  are  discussed,  particu- 
larly those  on  which  the  map  of  1600  is  founded;  l^ese  are 
examined  in  considerable  detail,  and  are  shown  to  be  fully  de- 
serving of  confidence,  and  sufficiently  exact  for  the  purpose,  not^ 
withstanding  the  early  period  at  which  they  were  made. 

In  comparing  the  maps  of  1600  and  170O  (PI.  L),  the  difference 
appears  at  first  sight  so  great  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  o^e 
aeries  of  lines  can  have  passed  into  the  other.  The  interval  of 
a  century  is  certainly  a  longer  one  than  is  desirable,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  sufficient  materials  do  not  exist  for 
an  httennediate  map.     Aided,  however,  by  the  light  thrown  on 
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the  changes  in  that  century  by  the  more  exact  knowledge  we 
possess  of  those  which  took  place  in  the  succeeding  century, 
we  may  still  trace  the  general  order  of  the  changes  between 
1600  and  1700,  though  without  the  precision  in  point  of  dates 
which  is  subsequently  attainable. 

In  the  map  of  1600  the  line  of  no  variation  in  the  Atlantic 
quarter  of  the  globe  forms  two  branches,  an  eastern  and  a 
western.     These  bend  towards  each  other  at  the  point  of  their 
nearest  approach  in  20°  to  30°  north  latitude ;  and  we  may  for 
convenience  divide  this  line  of  no  variation  into  four  portions ; 
a  north-eastern  from  Lapland  to  the  middle  of  Africa ;  a  south- 
eastern from  the  middle  of  Africa  to  Cape  Lagullus ;  a  north- 
western from  Labrador  to  30°  north  latitude;  and  a  south- 
western from  latitude  30°  north,  to  the  Pacific,  passing  across 
the  northern  part  of  South  America.     In  comparing  the  maps 
of  1600  and  1700,  the  regionof  easterly  variation  included  in  1600 
between  the  two  northern  branches  of  the  line  of  no  variation  ap- 
pears to  have  moved  subsequently  in  a  north-easterly  direction^ 
towards  the  North  of  A6ia,where  it  is  seen  in  the  maps  of  1 770 and 
1787*.    The  westerly  variation,  which  in  1600  occupied  the 
coasts  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  moving  south-westward,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  the  place,  in  Europe  and  the  adjoining  seas^ 
of  the  easterly  variation  which  prevailed  there  in  1600.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  region  of  easterly  variation  comprised  between 
the  two  southern  branches  of  the  line  of  no  variation  of  1600 
appears  to  have  moved  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards 
the  southern  point  of  South  America ;  and  the  westerly  variation^ 
which  in  1600  occupied  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  have  moved  cor- 
respondingly towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Whilst  the 
systems  in  each  hemisphere  were  thus  moving  in  opposite  di- 
rections, the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  line  of  no  va- 
riation in  1600,  approaching  each  other  more  and  more  in  lati- 
tude 30°  north,  united  previously  to  1700,  probaUy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  appear  in  the 
map  of  1700  as  a  continuous  line,  which  they  have  ever  since 
preserved.    This  is  the  line  in  Halley's  chart  entitled  "  Line 
of  no  variation  in  the  Atlantic/*     The  two  northern  branches, 
united  between  the  20°  and  30°  north  latitude,  and  still  com- 
prising between  them  the  small  region  of  easterly  variation,  ap- 
pear to  have  moved  towards  Siberia,  where  they  are  seen  in  the 
maps  of  1770,  17^7 9  aiid  1800 ;  whilst  the  lines  of  westerly  va^ 
nation  in  the  north-western  Atlantic,  following  the  eastward 

•  The  Maps,  which  accompany  this  notice  of  M.  Hansteen's  work,  are  those 
of  the  Variation  in  1600, 1700,  1744,  and  1787 :  and  of  the  Dip  in  1600, 1700, 
and  1780. 
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movement  of  the  line  of  no  variation,  advanced  towards  the  easty 
until  they  joined  the  corresponding  lines  of  westerly  variation, 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction  in  Africa  and  the  Indian  seas ; 
and  the  two  united  have  appeared  as  continuous  lines,  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

If  the  map  of  1700  be  placed  over  that  of  1600,  and  the 
points  be  marked  in  the  latter  in  which  the  variation  is  the  same 
m  both,  and  a  line  be  drawn  connecting  those  points,  two  such 
lines  will  appear,  one  from  Labrador  across  the  Atlantic  and  thev 
Brazilian  continent,  the  other  through  the  Persian  and  Arabian^ 
Gulfs  and  Madagascar. 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  intersected  near  the  middle  by  the 
line  of  no  variation  in  1600  :  the  part  north  of  the  intersection 
is  comprised  within  the  region  of  westerly  variation,  and  the 
part  south  of  it  within  the  region  of  easterly  variation.  On  the 
east  of  the  northern  part  the  westerly  variation  increased  be- 
tween 1600  and  1700,  and  diminished  on  the  west  of  it.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  southern  part  the  easterly  variation  dimi- 
nished, and  increased  on  the  west  side.  On  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  line  of  no  change  the  magnetic  direction  became 
more  westerly ;  the  westerly  variation  increasing,  and  the 
easterly  diminishing;  whilst  the  converse  held  good  on  the 
western  side.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  lines  of  westerly  varia- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  turned  on  the  points  of  their  intersection 
with  the  line  of  no  change,  as  on  pivots,  their  motion  being 
that  usually  termed  *^with  the  sun,"  causing  the  westerly  va- 
riations to  impinge  successively  on  the  North-west  of  Europe, 
and  to  advance  progressively  towards  the  south-east.  It  was 
thus  that  the  line  of  no  variation  which  was  observed  in  London 
in  1657  did  not  reach  Paris  until  1666,  nine  years  subsequent. 

Ascending  from  particular  to  general  conclusions,  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
lines  of  variation  collectively  have  an  eastward  motion,  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  a  westward  motion. 

In  the  map  of  1700  the  lines  of  no  change  between  1700  and 
1756  are  marked  in  a  similar  manner.  In  comparing  the  At- 
lantic line  with  its  corresponding  one,  between  1600  and  1700, 
very  little  difference  is  perceived.  The  Indian  line  forms  a 
pretty  regular  curve,  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Madagascar 
to  the  45th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  thence  to  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  and  to  China.  At  all  places  lying  within  the  bend  of 
this  curve,  the  westerly  variation  diminished  between  1700  and 
1756,  and  increased  in  those  lying  outside  of  it. 

In  comparing  the  maps  of  17^7  and  1800,  the  westerly  varia- 
tion, which  in  1787  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  is  found 
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tabave  mored  in  1800  towards  Corea  and  the  adjoining  seas; 
still  evidencing  the  general  progress  eastward  of  the  lines  of  var 
riation  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  second  chapter  is  entitled  '^  On  the  Lines  of  Dip^  and  on 
the  Magnetic  Force."  The  commencement  of  this  chapter  is 
occupied  in  discussing  the  materials  existing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  maps  of  dip  in  1600^  1700,  and  1780.  For  that  of 
1600  the  authorities^  though  few,  are  shown  to  be  entitled  to  much 
confidence.  Those  for  the  map  of  170O  are  much  more  numer- 
ous; but  that  of  1780  is  the  first  tolerably  complete  system  of 
the  lines  of  dip  warranted  by  observations.  A  large  space  is 
occupied  in  exanmiiug  the  observations  upon  which  the  line  of  no 
dip,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  magnetic  equator,  is  laid 
down  on  this  map.  In  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  magnetic  axis 
this  line  should  be  a  great  circle ;  it  however  differs  much  from 
the  sinapUdty  of  figure  which  would  correspond  with  that  hy- 
pothesis. Ab  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  correct  deli- 
neation of-  this  line,  M.  Hansteen  inserts  a  table  of  the  several 
observations,  seventy  in  number,  from  which  its  course  is  laid 
down,  and  makes  each  observation  the  subject  of  a  particular 
discussion. 

The  extreme  southern  latitude  in  which  the  line  of  no  dip  is 
found  is  13|°,  which  it  reaches  in  from  20°  to  26°  west  from 
Greenwich.  From  that  point  it  slowly  but  uninterruptedly  ap- 
proaches the  geographical  equator  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
until  it  cuts  it  in  Africa  in  or  about  25°  east,  and  in  the  Pacific 
in  or'about  110°  west.  These  points  of  intersection,  or  nodes, 
are  thus  not  more  than  135°  apart,  whereas  if  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor were  a  great  circle,  they  ought  to  be  180°  apart.  The  inter- 
section with  the  geographical  equator  in  Africa  is  at  an  angle  of 
21  i°,  but  in  the  Pacific  at  an  angle  of  only  7i°.  The  greatest 
northern  la-titude  it  attains  is  in  12^°  east  of  Africa  in  or  about 
65^  east.  Following  its  course  from  that  point  eastwardly,  it 
slowly  declines  towards  the  south  to  the  longitude  of  Malacca, 
where  it  coincides  very,  nearly  with  the  parallel  of  9°  north. 
Here,  however,  it  bends  again  to  the  north,  being  found  in  9^° 
north  in  tlie  longitude  of  the  Philippines  ;  whence  it  finally  de- 
scends without  interruption  till  it  cuts  the  geographical  equator, 
as  before  stated,  in  the  Pacific,  in  longitude  110°  west.  The 
greatest  northern  latitude  attained  by  this  line  is  in  or  about 
65°  east,  and  the  southern  extreme  is  in  23°  west.  .  These  points 
are  only  88°  apart,  furnishing  additional  evidence  that  the  line 
of  no  dip  does  not  correspond  with  a  great  circle  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

Each  of  tile  lines  of  dip  and  variation  drawn  in  the  maps 
1835.  F 
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would  have  borne  a  detailed  examination,  in  the  same  manual* 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  is  given  of  the  line  of  no  dip ;  but 
this  would  obviously  have  occupied  too  much  space.  M.  Han- 
steen  refers  to  the  observations  collected  in  the  Appendix,  as 
containing  the  authority  for,  and  proof  of,  each  line ;  adding 
his  own  assurance  that  an  equally  scrupulous  care  has  been  be- 
stowed on  all.  Each  line,  separately  considered,  affords  a 
distinct  evidence  of  systematic  inconsistency  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  single  magnetic  axis.  The  line  of  no  dip  has  been  selected 
as  an  example,  because  it  is  the  line  most  usually  referred  to  in 
such  discussions. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  dip  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  observa- 
tions to  the  present  time,  is  as  follows  :  the  north  dip  has  in- 
creased in  North  America^  diminished  in  Europe,  and  increased 
in  eastern  Asia  and  Japan  ;  the  south  dip  has  decreased  in  South 
America^  has  been  nearly  stationary  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
'  and  has  decreased  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and 
New  Holland. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  occupied  in  considering  the 
few  observations  of  the  magnetic  force  that  had  been  made  when 
M.  Hansteen's  work  was  published.  In  the  hypothesis  of  a  sin- 
gle magnetic  axis,  it  is  a  well-known  law  that  the  force  should 
increase  from  the  magnetic  equator  towards  each  of  the  mag- 
netic poles,  according  to  a  certain  function  of  the  dip ;  conse- 
quently that  all  places  having  the  same  dip  should  have  the 
same  intensity.  It  is  shown,  however,  that  the  observations  not 
only  do  not  accord  with  this  law^  but  that  they  present  marked 
and  systematic  differences  from  it.  Comparative  observations 
of  the  magnetic  force  in  places  in  Europe  and  in  America,  har« 
ing  the  same  dip,  show  uniformly  that  a  less  intensity  prevailis 
in  Europe  than  in  America.  In  tracing  along  any  of  the  lines 
of  dip  on  which  such  comparative  observations  have  been  made, 
the  intensity  is  found  progressively  to  diminish  from  a  maximimi 
on  the  western  side  of  America,  to  a  minimum  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  in  those  lines  of  dip  which  are  included  in  the 
latitudes  of  Europe,  and  in  somewhat  more  easterly  meridians  in 
those  which  approach  thegeographical  equator,  as  well  as  in  those 
further  to  the  south.  In  tracing  any  of  these  lines  still  further 
to  the  eastward,  the  intensity  again  increases. 

A  second  systematic  difference  from  the  law  founded  on  a  sin- 
gle magnetic  axis  is  the  following.  In  places  lying  under  the 
same  geographical  meridian,  a  much  greater  increase  of  force 
corresponds  to  a  given  increase  of  dip  in  the  meridians  of  New 
Holland  and  America  than  in  those  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
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Hence  M.  Hansteen  concludes  that  a  more  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  intensity  would  show  them 
to  be  equally  irreconcileable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  mag- 
netic axis  as  those  of  dip  and  variation  are  found  to  be*. 

Having  thus  prepared  and  arranged  the  materials  funiihhed 
by  observation,  M.  Hansteen  proceeds,  in  the  3rd  chapter,  to 
consider  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  number,  situation^  and 
movement  of  the  magnetic  poles. 

The  variation  map  of  1787  (PI.  I.)  exhibits  a  tolerably  complete 
system  of  the  lines  of  variation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  (he  indication  of  a  point  of  directing  influence  is  obvious 
in  that  quarter,  evidenced  by  the  characteristic  circumstances 
of  a  rapid  convergency  of  the  lines,  and  of  the  proximity  of  great 
easterly  and  great  westerly  variations.  A  similar  indication  is 
a«en  to  the  south  of  New  Holland.  In  two  other  quarters  also, 
viz.  to  the  south  of  Cape  Horn  and  in  Siberia,  are  less  obvious, 
but  still  decisive,  characteristics  of  the  existence  of  points  of 
directing  influence. 

In  the  map  of  the  dip  in  1780  (Pi.  IL),  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  of  dip  corresponds  to  the  indications  thus  traced  in  the  lines 
of  variation.  In  each  hemisphere  the  lines  of  dip  have  a  double 
flexure,  those  in  the  northern  hemisphere  making  two  loops  to 
the  southward,  and  those  in  the  southern  hemisphere  making 
two  loops  to  the  northward.  In  the  Knes  of  dip  also  the  di- 
recting influences  in  Siberia  and  south-west  of  Cape  Horn  are 
observed  to  be  less  distinctly  marked  than  those  in  Hudson's 
Bay  and  New  Holland. 

In  regard  to  the  magnetic  force,  it  has  already  been  seen  that 


--^  near 


•  In  1825  I  published  a  series  of  observations  which  I  had  made  in  1822  and 
1 823  on  the  magnetic  dip  and  intensity  at  several  stations  comprised  between  the 
meridians  of  76°  W.  and  23°  E.,  and  the  parallels  of  12°  S.  and  80°  N.  I  was 
at  Uiat  time  unacquainted  withM.  Hansteen 's  work,  having  been  little  in  Europe 
since  its  publication ;  but  the  irreconcileability  of  my  observations  with  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  a  single  magnetic  axis  was  too  striking  to  be  overlooked,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly noticed  by  me :  the  direction  of  the  curves  of  equal  dip  and  of  equal 
ibrce  was  so  far  from  corresponding,  that  the  latter  assuredly  could  not  be  com- 
puted, as  had  been  supposed,  by  any  function  of  the  observed  dip.  The  lines  of 
equal  dip  crossed  the  geographical  parallels  of  latitude  at  a  small  angle  which 
nowhere  exceeded  a  few  degrees;  whilst  the  isodynamic  lines,  within  the  space 
comprised  by  the  observations,  might  be  represented  with  tolerable  approxima- 
tion by  concentric  curves  around  an  assumed  maximum  of  intensity  situated 
Hudson's  Bay.     On  becoming  acquainted  with  M .  Hansteen 's  work,  I  was 


much  struck  by  the  accordance  of  my  observations,  both  of  dip  und  force,  with 
the  system  which  he  had  anticipated  from  a  study  of  the  phenomena  elsewhere  ; 
and  I  should  not  have  failed  to  have  noticed  tliis  circumstance  publicly,  had 
not  M.  Hansteen  himself  anticipated  me  in  a  review  of  my  observations  in  the 
Annalen  der  Physik. 
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on  lines  of  eqnal  dip  the  intensity  is  greatest  in  America ;  that 
it  diaiinishes  in  going  eastward  towards  Europe  and  Africa^  and 
again  increases^  as  the  line  of  equal  dip  is  traced,  still  eastwardly^  ^' 
toward^  the  centre  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Also,  that  in 
equal  spaces  on  a  meridian,  greater  changes  of  intensity  take 
place  in  the  longitudes  of  America  and  New  Holland  than  in 
those  of  Europe.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  accordancei 
which  these  facts  present  with  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
configuration  of  the  lines  of  dip  and  variation^  of  the  action  o;" 
four  points  of  directing  influence. 

To  obtain  the  approximate  situations  of  these  four  points, 
M.  Hansteen  constructed  two  maps  of  the  polar  regions  of  the! 
globe  on  a  polar  projection.  (Plate  3.)    On  the  south-polar  nuip,.! 
the  variations  observed  by  Cook  and  Fumeaux  in  their  voyages 
of  1773  and  1774  are  represented  by  arrows,  indicating  the  an- 
gles made  by  the  compass  needle  with  the  geographical  meridian. 
On  the  north-polar  map  are  represented,  in  like  manner,  the  va- 
riations observed  in  the  northern  hemisphere  by  Cook,  Phipps, 
Lowenhorn,  Schubert,  Billings,  and  others,  from  1769  to  1805. 
The  head  of  the  arrow  marks  the  place  of  observation,  and  its 
direction  is  that  of  the  compass-needle,  so  that  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  meridian  is  the  observed  variation.     In  the 
map  of  the  south-polar  region,  all  the  arrows  between  the  me- 
ridians of  60°  E.  and  140°  E.  are  perceived  to  have  nearly  an 
uniform  convergency :  their  directions  prolonged  would  all  in- 
tersect somewhere  about  135°  E.,  and  69°  or  70°  S.  latitude :  and 
all  the  arrows  comprised  between  the  meridians  of  240°  E.  and 
320°  E.  are  convergent  to  a  second  point  of  intersection,  situ- 
ated about  240°  E.  and  78°  S.5  whilst  in  the  spaces  intermediate 
between  the  meridians  where  the  arrows  are  thus  respectively 
convergent,  the  magnetic  directions  have  no  point  of  common 
convergence ;  the  arrows  prolonged  do  not  intersect ;  all  point 
intermediately  between  the  two  positions  of  directing  influence  ;  1  "^ 
but  the  particular  direction  of  each  arrow  appears  to  be  deter-  *^ 
mined  by  its  relative  proximity  to  one  or  other  of  the  directing 
points,  the  influence  of  which  predominates  accordingly  in  the  di- 
rection assumed  by  the  compass-needle. 

M.  Hansteen  computes  by  spherical  trigonometry  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  the  mean  points  of  intersection  of  the  two 
converging  portions  of  the  observations  represented  by  the  ar- 
rows :  the  one  to  the  south  of  New  Holland  is  in  136°  15'  E.  and 
69®  27'  S.;  the  other,  to  the  south  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  in  236"* 
43'  E.  and  77°  17'  S.;  the  observations  employed  in  these  de- 
ductions were  made  in  the  years  1773  and  1774. 

Looking  next  to  the  map  of  the  north-polar  region,  we  find 
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again  two  points  of  convergence :  one,  of  the  observations  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America  comprised  between  the  meridians  of 
230°  E.  and  290°  E.,  which,  computed  by  spherical  trigonometry, 
is  in  259°  58'  E.  and  70°  17'  N.,  corresponding  to  the  year  1769, 
and  to  a  mean  of  all  the  intersections ;  the  other,  for  the  obser- 
vations in  the  North  of  Asia, between  the  meridians  of  70°  E.  and 
130°  E-,  in  101°  29' E.  and  85°43'N.,  corresponding  also  to  a 
mean  of  all  the  intersections  of  observations  of  the  year  1769. 
Here  also  the  arrows  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  viz.  between 
130°  E.  and  230°  E.,  and  between  290°  E.  and  70°  E.  (passing 
through  360^*),  have  no  point  of  common  convergency ;  but  their 
direction  appears  to  be  determined  by  one  or  other  of  the  influ- 
ential points,  according  to  proximity. 

We  trace,  then,  by  means  of  the  polar  maps  four  principal 
points  of  convergence  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle ; 
.  two  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  designated  by  M.  Hansteen 
A  and  a,  and  two  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  B  and  b.  Those 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  correspond  to  the  year  1774,  when 
A  was  situated  in  136°  15'  E.  and  69^  27'  S. ;  and  a  in  236°  45'  E. 
and  77°17'S,  Those  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  the  year 
1769,  when  B  was  in  259°  58' E.  and  70'^17'N.,  and  b  in  101° 
29'E.,  and85°43'N• 
These  points  are  called  by  M.  Hansteen  simply  ^*  points  of 
convergence".  Each  is  considered  by  him  to  mark  the  vicinity 
of  a  magnetic  pole ;  the  mode  of  deducing  the  positions  of  the 
poles  from  those  of  the  points  of  convergence  is  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

M.  Hansteen  next  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  these  points 
of  convergence  appear  to  be  stationary,  or  otherwise ;  whether 
they  are  equally  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  directions  of 
the  compass-needle  observed  in  the  same  localities,  but  at  other 
dates  than  those  above  stated.  The  observations  recorded  in  the 
appendix  furnish  him  with  the  place  of  A  corresponding  to  the 
year  1642 ;  of  a  to  1586  and  1670;  of  B  to  1725  ;  and  of  b  to 
1594  and  1805.  The  result  in  every  case  shows  that  the  points 
are  riot  stationary;  the  earlier  observations  concur  uniformly 
in  making  the  intersections,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  the 
westward,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  the  eastward,  of 
the  later  observations. 

Neither  the  degree  of  exactness  of  the  earlier  observations,  nor 
the  intervals  elapsed  between  them  and  the  later  ones,  are  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  any  very  decided  inference  of  the  periods  in 
which  each  or  any  of  the  points  would  complete  the  circle  of  all 
the  meridians.  The  periods  indicated  are,  however,  as  follows  : 
A  4609  years ;  a  1304  years ;  B  1740  years ;  and  b  860  yeaK. 
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It  further  appears  that  A  and  B  recede  from,  and  a  and  b^  on 
the  contrary,  approach,  the  geographical  poles  respectively  ad- 
jacent to  each. 

We  may  conceive  the  poles  corresponding  to  A  and  B  (which 
are  the  points  of  more  powerful  directive  influence  in  each  he- 
misphere) to  belong  to  one  magnetic  axis,  and  the  poles  corre- 
sponding to  a  and  b  to  another  magnetic  axis,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions;  viz.  that  the  two  northern  poles  have  an 
eastward  motion,  and  the  two  southern  a  westward  motion ;  that 
in  each  axis  the  north  pole  has  a  considerably  quicker  motion 
than  the  south  pole ;  that  both  poles  A  and  B  of  the  one  mag- 
netic axis  recede  from,  and  that  both  poles  a  and  b  of  the  other 
axis  approach,  the  adjacent  geographical  poles  ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  axes  prolonged  are  not  diameters,  but  chords ;  they  could 
only  be  diameters  for  a  moment,  on  account  of  the  opposite  mo- 
tion of  the  opposite  poles ;  and  then  only  if  it  should  also  hap- 
pen that  each  end  of  the  axis  is  at  the  same  time  at  equal  di- 
stance from  its  adjacent  pole  of  the  earth  ^. 

In  introducing  the  supposition  of  two  magnetic  axes,  M.  Han- 
steen  carefully  guards  against  being  understood  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  such,  or  as  having  any  purpose  beyond  that  of  sug- 
gesting a  convenient  mode  of  connecting  together  and  represent- 
ing the  facts  made  known  by  observation.  So  far  from  deciding 
on,  he  does  not  even  discuss^  the  question,  whether  the  causes 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  are  to  be  sought  within  the  globe,  or 
externally ;  though  it  is  apparent  that  his  own  opinion  incline 
to  the  latter  supposition.  But  with  this  understanding,  he  af- 
firms that  all  the  phienomena  hitherto  made  known  by  observa- 
tion admit  of  representation  upon  the  supposition  of  two  such 
magnetic  axes  as  are  above  described ;  and  he  proceeds  to  ex  • 
emplify  this  by  showing  the  explanation  such  an  hypothesis 
affords  of  the  changes  of  variation  and  dip  in  the  maps  of  those 
phienomena  corresponding  to  different  epochs. 

Reckoning  back  the  positions  of  the  points  of  convergence  to 
the  year  1600,  and  viewing  them  in  connexion  with  the  map  of 
the  variation  for  that  year,  we  should  have  b  in  83^  N.  and  about 
30**  E.,  i.  e.  to  the  north-east  of  Spitzbergen ;  and  a  to  the  south 
west  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  at  which  time  the  axis  a  &  was  conse- 
quently much  nearer  the  Atlantic  than  the  Pacific.  B,  requiring 
to  be  placed  more  westerly  than  its  later  situation,  would  be 

*  We  may  imagine  in  each  axis  two  principal  epochs;  one  when  the  two  poles 
should  he  in  opposite  meridians,  and  the  other  when  they  should  hoth  he  in  one 
and  the  same  meridian ;  hut  in  the  first  case  the  prolonged  axes  would  still  not 
he  diameters,  hecause  the  opposite  poles  are  at  unequal  distances,  each  from  its 
adjacent  pole  of  the  earth. 
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found  near  Behring's  Straits ;  whilst  A,  moving  in  a  contrary 
direction,  must  be  placed  more  to  the  east  than  by  the  later  ob- 
servations ;  and  thus  the  axis  A  B  will  appear  to  have  had  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  Pacific  at  that  period.  The  easterly 
variation  in  the  south  part  of  the  Atlantic  would  be  chiefly  due 
to  the  weaker  pole  a,  then  to  the  south-west  of  Terra  del  Fuego ; 
and  the  westerly  variation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  thestrongerpole 
A,  then  south  of  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  whilst  near  Cape  Lagul- 
lus  the  needle,  equally  attracted  by  both  poles,  would  have,  con- 
sequently, no  variation.  The  westerly  variation  in  Baffin's  Bay 
would  be  due  to  the  stronger  pole  B,  then  in  the  North-west  of 
America.  The  easterly  variation  in  Europe  and  in  a  part  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  as  well  as  the  westerly  variation  at  Nova 
Zembla,  to  the  weaker  pole  b,  then  north-east  of  Spitzbergen. 
Why  the  needle  showed  no  easterly  variation  at  Spitzbergen 
will  not  be  perfectly  explained  till  the  theory  of  the  dip  is  exami- 
ned :  had  the  two  poles  been  of  equal  force,  such  a  variation 
would  have  been  found  there. 

At  an  epoch  antecedent  to  1600,  b  must  have  been  still  more 
to  the  west,  near,  for  example,  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  ;  at 
which  time  we  should  infer  that  the  easterly  variation,  which  in 
1600  overspread  Europe,  prevailed  much  further  to  the  west : 
and  this  is  accordant  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  earlier 
observations  of  the  variation  at  Paris ;  in  1541  the  variation  there 
was  about  7^  or  8°  E.;  in  1550  between  8°  or  9°  E.;  about  1580 
the  easterly  variation  reached  a  maximum,  which  appears  to  have 
been  about  11°  SO'.  From  these  facts  we  may  conclude,  that  at 
a  still  earlier  period  than  1541,  the  easterly  variation  must  have 
been  less  and  less  as  we  go  further  back,  till  about  1450,  when 
it  must  have  passed  through  zero  into  westerly  variation.  Turning 
now  to  the  map  of  variation  in  1600,  we  should  say,  in  explana- 
tion of  these  phaenomena,  that  in  1450  the  north-east  branch  of 
the  line  of  no  variation  passed  through  Paris ;  that  the  variation 
then  became  easterly,  and  increased  till  it  reached  a  maximum 
In  1580,  when  it  again  decreased  till  1666,  in  which  year  the 
north-west  branch  of  the  line  of  no  variation  passed  through  Pa- 
ris. The  pole  b,  continuing  to  move  to  the  east,  was  followed 
by  the  whole  system  of  easterly  variations  then  observed  in  Eu- 
tope,  and  which  have  now  reached,  and  are  found  in  the  recent 
maps  in,  Siberia ;  whilst  B,  in  the  mean  time,  slowly  approaching 
Europe,  has  caused  an  increasing  westerly  variation,  which  will 
hereafter  decrease  as  B  moves  to  the  eastward  towards  the  me- 
ridians of  Europe.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  decrease 
of  the  westerly  variation  will  precede  that  in  Europe;  before 
another  half-century  B  will  have  passed  to  the  eastward  of  the 
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meridians  of  America,  and  the  variation  will  have  become;  first 
zero^  and  then  easterly. 

As  a  moved  south-westward  in  the  Pacific,  it  must  have  been 
followed  by  the  lines  of  easterly  variation  in  the  Southern  Atlan^ 
tic ;  and  the  westerly  variation  shown  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
the  map  of  1600,  must  have  progressed  to  the  westward  as  a  re- 
ceded, and  A  advanced. 

The  motion  of  the  small  system  of  westerly  variation  from 
North-east  Asia  in  1770  and  1787^  towards  Corea  and  Japan 
where  it  was  found  in  1805,  is  explained  by  the  eastern  progress 
of  i. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  lines  of  variation  in  the  Pacific  is  con- 
fined to  recent  dates  :  the  phsenomena,  however,  as  represented 
in  the  map  of  1787  and  in  subsequent  maps,  are  in  all  particulars 
accordant  with  the  explanation  of  them  afforded  by  the  hypothesis 
of  two  magnetic  axes. 

Viewing  next  the  phaenomena  of  the  dip,  we  may  infer  that 
the  south  dip  in  South  America  decreases,  because  a  is  moving 
further  into  the  Pacific ;  and  the  north  dip  in  Europe  decreases, 
because  b  is  moving  further  eastward  in  Siberia.  The  great  dips 
(from  84^°  to  89^°)  observed  by  Hudson  at  and  near  the  North 
Cape  and  Nova  Zembla  in  1608  were  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  b^  which  was,  at  that  epoch,  to  the  north-east  of  Spitzbei^eui. 
In  Europe  the  dip  will  shortly  again  increase  as  B  approaches 
our  part  of  the  world.  The  north  dip  in  China  increases,  and 
the  south  dip  in  the  same  longitudes  decreases,  because  b  ap- 
proaches the  meridians  of  that  quarter  |  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  line  of  no  dip,  which  was  observed  by  Cunningham  in  the 
Chinese  Sea  in  20°  north  latitude  in  1700,  is  now  found  con- 
siderably to  the  south  of  that  parallel. 

Proceeding  next  to  consider  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  corresponding  to  the  two 
magnetic  axes,  we  must  first  remember  that  the  axes  are  supposed 
to  be  chords,  and  that  in  their  present  position  they  are  both  nearer 
to  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  than  to  that  of  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, i.  e.  than  to  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Aline 
dirawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  perpendicularly  on  the  axis  A 
B,  and  prolonged,  would  meet  the  earth's  surfaceat  a  point  in  about 
197c  ;g^^  j^Q j  ^g^.  fj^g  equator.  This  would  be  the  nearest  point 
on  the  earth's  surface  to  the  middle  of  the  stronger  axis ;  and  a 
point  180°  from  it,  i.  e.  about  17°  E.,  (on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
not  far  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,)  woiUd  be  the  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  most  distant  from  the  middle  of  that  axis ;  and  here  ne- 
cessarily would  be  the  minimum  of  intensity  if  this  axis  were 
the  only  one.     But  a  line  drawn  from  the  earth's  centre  perpen- 
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dicularly  oathe  weiiker  axis  ab,  and  prolonged^  would  meet  the 
surface  in  about  217°  E. ;  this  point  would  be  the  nearest  to^  and 
a  point  180°  from  it,  or  about  37°  E.,  near  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
would  be  the  most  distant  from,  the  middle  of  the  axis  a  by  and 
consequently  about  37°  E.  would  be  the  minimum  of  intensity 
if  a£  were  the  only  axis.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  point  of 
minimum  intensity  in  the  line  of  no  dip  resulting  from  both  axes, 
must  be  somewhere  in  Africa  between  the  two  points  of  17°  E. 
and  37°  E.  From  this  point,  then,  we  may  imagine  a  curve  to 
commence,  passing  northward  through  Europe,  and  southward 
through  Africa,  and  cutting  every  line  of  dip  at  its  point  of  mini- 
mum intensity.  This  curve,  prolonged  through  all  the  lines  of 
dip,  would  at  length  pass  into  the  points  where  the  dip  is  90°, 
where  the  character  of  the  curve  would  change  from  the  curve  of 
minimum  to  the  curve  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  several  lines 
of  dip,  which  it  would  successively  intersect  till  it  again  reached 
the  geographical  equator  at  some  intermediate  point  between  the 
meridians  of  197°  E.  and  217°  E.,  which  are  the  points  of  greatest 
intensity  of  the  two  axes  respectively,  on  the  line  of  no  dip. 

At  the  date  of  publication  of  M.  Hansteen's  work  there  ex* 
isted  very  few  observations  of  the  intensity  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  system  of  intensities  here  presented.  Those  which  did 
exist  were,  however,  conformable  to  it.  The  intensities  under 
equal  dips  diminished  from  the  west  side  of  America  (beyond 
which,  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific,  no  observations  had  been 
made,)  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  where  the  existence 
of  a  minimum  must  be  supposed,  since,  in  proceeding  still  furthec 
to  the  eastward,  the  force  was  again  found  to  increase,  under  dips 
of  the  same  amount. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  M.  Hansteen  passes  under  examination 
Euler's  investigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  lines  of 
variation  due  to  a  single  magnetic  axis  under  various  assumed 
conditions.  Of  these,  the  fifth  case  discussed  by  Euler  is,  when 
the  poles  of  the  axis  are  in  different  meridians,  and  at  different 
distances  from  the  poles  of  the  earth.  This  case  meets  precisely 
the  present  conditions  of  both  the  axes  in  M.  Hansteen's.  hypo-* 
thesis.  Having  premised  Euler's  formulae  in  this  case,  he  em- 
ploys them  in  calculating  successively  the  lines  of  variation  cor- 
responding to  each  of  the  axes  A  B  and  a  b,  in  the  positions  they 
are  supposed  to  have  occupied  in  the  year  1769.  These  lines 
are  delineated  on  maps  of  both  hemispheres,  exhibiting  separately 
the  variation  corresponding  to  each  axis.  These  maps  are  then 
compared  with  the  map  showing  the  actual  phaenomena  in  the 
year  1 770 ;  and  the  result  of  the  comparison  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  :  Ist,  The  variation  computed  from  the  axis  A  B  agrees 
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extremely  well  with  the  actual  variation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits,  and  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  be- 
tween New  Holland  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  places  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  or  other  of 
the  poles  of  that  axis.  2nd,  The  variations  computed  from  the 
weaker  axis  ab  represent,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  in  the  prece- 
ding case,  the  variations  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
poles  in  South  America  and  in  Siberia.  Hence  we  perceive,  that 
in  those  localities  where  the  force  of  each  pole  might  be  expected 
respectively  to  predominate,  Euler's  lines  of  variation  calculated 
for  the  axis  of  that  pole  accord  with  the  pheenomena.  3rd,  The 
greater  the  distance  that  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is  from 
the  poles  of  either  axis,  the  less  the  observations  are  repre- 
sented by  either  system  of  lines  taken  separately.  Thus,  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  we  ought  to  have  for  the  axis  A  B  a  line  of 
25°  west  variation,  passing  through  Northern  Spain,  Southern 
France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Finland, and  Russian  Lapland;  whilst 
from  the  weaker  axis  ab  we  should  expect  an  easterly  variation 
of  from  6°  to  7''in  Spain,  10°  in  Finland,  and  12°  in  Lapland. 
The  combined  influence  of  both  axes  should  then  produce  a  va- 
riation, in  Spain,  between  the  limits  of  25°  W.  and  16°  E.;  in 
Finland,  between  25°  W.  and  10°  E.;  and  in  Lapland,  between 
25°  W.  and  12°  E,  Now  the  variation  map  of  1770  shows  in 
Spain  20°  W.,  in  Finland  5°  to  6°  W.,  and  in  Lapland  0.  The 
nearer  either  pole  of  the  axis  a  i  is  approached,  the  more  the  ob- 
served variation  differs  from  that  which  would  be  given  by  the 
axis  A  B,  and  approximates  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  axis  a  6. 
In  the  western  hemisphere  the  line  of  no  variation  computed  from 
a  b  passes  south-west  of  the  Californian  Sea  to  the  intersection 
of  the  meridian  of  243°  E.  with  the  latitude  15°  S.,  from  whence 
its  course  is  more  southerly  towards  the  pole  a.  In  the  map  of 
the  variation  in  1770,  there  is  an  obvious  relation  in  the  configu- 
ration of  the  lines  of  variation  in  the  Pacific  to  this  line  of  no 
variation  due  to  the  axis  ab.  Nowhere  on  the  line  is  the  actual 
variation  in  strict  accordance  with  it,  the  nearest  approach 
being  2°  E. ;  the  difference  is  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the 
stronger  pole  A.  To  the  westward  of  this  line,  if  the  axis  a  b 
acted  alone,  the  variation  would  have  been  westerly,  but  the  ef- 
fect of  the  stronger  pole  predominates  as  it  is  approached.  Near 
New  Zealand  A B  would  give  between  20° and  25° E.,  and  ab 
15°  W. :  the  map  shows  15°  E.  At  Behring's  Strait  A  B  would 
give  a  somewhat  greater  easterly  variation  than  is  shown  by  the 
map  of  177O;  and  here  the  neighbourhood  of  the  weaker  pole  b 
draws  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  to  the  westward.  On  a  close 
and  careful  examination,  it  will  be  found  a  general  rule,  that  the 
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variations  shown  by  observation  fall  between  the  limits  assigned 
by  the  consideration  of  each  axis  taken  separately.  There  are 
two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  are  in  Java,  and  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  But  these  apparent  anomalies 
are  also  capable  of  being  explained,  and  disappear  when  a  corr 
rection  is  introduced,  which  M.  Hansteen  points  out  in  Euler's 
investigation,  which  in  certain  cases  slightly  affects  the  calcula- 
tions here  made  in  strict  accordance  with  Euler's  formulae ;  and 
when  the  true  magnetic  poles  are  substituted  in  the  calculation 
for  the  points  of  convergence,  which  have  hitherto  been  consider- 
ed as  coincident  with  them. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  M.  Hansteen  remarks,  that  as  the 
curves  of  variation  computed  on  the  hypothesis  of  two  magnetic 
axes  either  represent  well  the  actual  phenomena,  or  assign  the 
limits  within  which  the  observations  are  found  to  fall,— ^and  as 
four  magnetic  poles  sufficiently  explain  the  double  flexure  of  the 
lines  of  dip, — and  as  the  alterations  of  variation  and  dip  are  fully 
explained  by  the  motions  above  described  of  the  four  poles, — and 
as,  lastly,  the  phsenomenaof  the  intensity  indicate  a  double  mag- 
netic axis, — we  may  consider  this  hypothesis  to  be  as  well  esta- 
blished, as  a  means  of  representing  the  phsenomena,  as  any  hypo- 
thesis whatsoever  introduced  in  physical  illustration. 

Chapter, fifth  is  entitled  "  On  the  Theory  of  Magnets.^'  Hav- 
ing shown  that  when  two  magnetic  points  act  on  each  other, 
their  mutual  action,  whether  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  is  the 
product  of  the  absolute  magnetic  force  of  the  two  points  into  some 
function  of  their  distance  apart,  M.  Hansteen  proceeds  to  inves- 
tigate the  elementary  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  a  linear 
magnet  upon  a  magnetic  point  situated,  first,  in  the  prolongation 
of  its  axis;  second,  in  the  perpendicular  passing  through  its  cen- 
tre, or  its  equator.  The  action  depends  in  both  cases,  first,  on 
the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  centre  of  the  magnet ;  second, 
{and  particularly  if  the  distance  be  inconsiderable  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  magnet,)  on  the  distribution  of  the  magnetic 
intensity  in  the  magnet  itself.  These,  therefore,  form  the  sub* 
ject  of'  two  elementary  laws,  deduced  from  experiments,  which 
consist  in  drawing  a  small  compass-needle  from  its  line  of  repose 
in  the  magnetic  meridian  by  a  linear  magnet,  placed  horizontally, 
at  different  distances  in  succession,  from  four  to  twelve  times  the 
half  axis  of  the  magnet,  in  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  needle 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  in  noting  the  dis- 
placements occasioned  thereby  in  the  direction  of  the  compass- 
needle.  The  displacements  so  occasioned  are  then  compared 
with  computed  expressions,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
net is  considered  to  vary  inversely^  first,  as  the  distance  itself; 
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second,  as  the  square ;  and  third,  as  the  cube,  of  the  distance  of 
the  magnetic  point  from  the  centre  of  the  magnet :  and  hi  which 
the  distribution  of  the  intensity  along  the  magnetic  axis  is  con- 
sidered to  vary,  first,  as  the  sunple  distance  of  the  particles  from 
the  middle  point ;  second,  as  the  square ;  and  third,  as  the  cube 
of  that  distance.  It  is  shown  by  the  comparison,  first,  as  regards 
the  distance  of  the  magnetic  point  and  the  centre  of  the  magnet, 
that  when  the  displacements  are  computed  in  the  inverse  propor- 
tion of  the  simple  distance  or  of  the  cube,  they  differ  widely  from 
those  observed;  but  that  when  computed  as  the  squares,  the  ac- 
cordance of  calculation  and  experiment  is  satisfactory  through- 
out the  series.  Second  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
tensity along  the  magnetic  axis,  that  the  agreement  is  best  in 
these  experiments  when  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  particles  is 
taken  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  middle  point  of  the 
magnet. 

Tlie  experiments,  therefore,  indicate  the  following  elementary 
laws,  viz. 

1 .  That  the  attractive  force  with  which  two  magnetic  points 
influence  each  other  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  their 
distance  apart. 

2.  That  the  force  in  the  axis  of  a  linear  magnet  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  middle  poifit;  or,  that 
the  absolute  intensity  of  each  point  in  the  axis  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  magnetic 
centre. 

The  first  law  is  the  same  which  was  originally  derived  by 
Mayer  from  experiments  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Gottingen ;  it  has  been  since  confirmed  by  other 
philosophers,  and  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  experiments  of 
M.  Hansteen. 

A  corroboration  of  the  second  law  is  considered  to  be  obtained 
from  other  experiments,  subsequently  related,  in  which  two  li- 
near magnets  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
laws  of  their  mutual  action.  M.  Hansteen  also  notices  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Steinhausen,  which  lead  to  the  same  in- 
ference. He  concludes,  therefore,  that  there  is  at  least  strong 
probability  in  favour  of  the  second  law ;  and  as,  moreover,  that 
law  is  only  of  importance  in  small  distances  from  the  magnet,  ap- 
proaching contact,— and  as  in  its  application  to  the  phasnomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  the  distances  are  always  so  considerable 
as  to  render  almost  imperceptible  the  effect  of  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  intensity  in  its  magnet  itself,  its  adoption  on  this 
occasion  cannot  give  rise  to  any  material  error,  even  if  it  should 
not  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  true  law. 
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Proceeding  then  from  these  laws,  M.  Hansteen  pursues  the 
following  investigations,  based  upon  them,  viz. 
The  line  of  repose  of  an  infinitely  small  magnetic  needle  within 

the  sphere  of  action  of  a  linear  magnet. 
The  dip  of  the  magnetic  line  of  repose  towards  the  surface  of 
a  sphere,  having  in  its  centre  an  infinitely  small  linear 
magnet. 
The  same,  the  magnet  being  eccentric. 
The  situations  of  dip  0  and  dip  90°,  with  the  intermediate 
lines  of  dip,  in  the  two  cases,  first,  when  the  magnet  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  second,  when  it  is  eccentric. 
The  magnetic  intensity,  and  the  isodynamic  lines  in  both  the 

preceding  suppositions.. 
The  action  of  a  magnet,  being  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  upon 
a  magnetic  point  in  the  prolongation  of  its  axis,  and  in  its 
equator. 
The  action  of  a  cylindrical  magnet  upon  a  magnetic  point  in 

the  prolongation  of  its  axis,  and  in  its  equator. 
Upon  these  investigations  are  founded  problems  contained  in 
the  succeeding  or  sixth  chapter,  which  is  entitled  ^^  Application 
of  the  Theory  of  Magnets  to  the  Theory  of  the  Dip,  Variation, 
and  Force,  at  any  given  place  of  the  earth's  surface  of  known 
geographical  position." 

Suppose  ajl,  fig.  1.,  a  single  magnetic  axis  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth  ;  its  prolongation,  till  it  meets  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
forms  A  B,  the  magnetic  chord,  of  which  A  and  B  are  the  extre- 
mities. It  is  possible  that  the  centre  of  the  chord  y,  the  mathe* 
matical  centre  of  the  magnet,  and  its  neutral  point  (or  the  point 
in  which  the  opposite  forces  are  equal,  and  where  there  is  con- 
sequently neither  attraction  nor  repulsion),  might  be  three  dif- 
ferent points ;  but  they  are  at  present  considered  to  coincide  all 
three  in  y,  the  centre  of  the  chord. 

The  circle  E  B  F  A  is  a  great  circle  passing  through  C,  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  magnetic  chord.  C  y  is  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  chord.  The  magnetic  equator  is  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  perpendicular  to  the 
magnetic  chord,  and  passing  through  its  centre  y  :  its  poles  are 
a  and  i6,  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the  earth  parallel  to 
the  magnetic  chord.  If  the  magnetic  axis  were  not  eccentric, 
and  the  chord  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  its  ex- 
tremities A  and  B  would  coincide  with  a  and  b,  the  poles  of  the 
magiietic  equator.  The  radius  of  the  earth  being  unity,  the  ec- 
centricity C  y  is  the  sine  of  the  arcs  A  a  and  B  b  which  measure 
the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  magnetic  chord  and  the 
poles  of  the  magnetic  equator. 
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E  F  is  a  magnetic  diameter  of  the  earth  passing  through  y  ; 
E  is  the  point  on  the  earth's  surface  most  distant,  and  F  the 

Fig.  1. 


point  least  distant,  from  the  centre  of  the  magnetic  chord ;  or 
the  apocentric  and  pericentric  points. 

Every  plane  section  of  the  earth  passing  through  the  mag- 
netic chord  is  a  magnetic  meridian ;  all  of  which  are  small 
circles  except  the  first,  E  B  F  A,  which  passes  through  the  apo- 
centric and  pericentric  points.  AeB  is  a  magnetic  meridian, 
and  e  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  magnetic  equator.  The 
first  meridian  passes  through  the  ends  of  the  magnetic  chord, 
the  poles  of  the  magnetic  equator,  and  the  apocentric  and  peri- 
centric points.  -When  the  chord  has  no  eccentricity  there  is  no 
first  meridian  determined  by  nature. 

Every  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  magnetic  equator 
is  a  magnetic  vertical  circle  :  every  place  has  its  own,  and  all 
are  great  circles.  Were  there  no  eccentricity  in  the  magnetic 
axis,  every  magnetic  meridian  would  be  a  magnetic  vertical 
circle. 

The  magnetic  polar  colure  is  a  great  circle  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  earth  and  those  of  the  magnetic  equator.  The 
diametral  colure  is  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  poles  of 
the  earth  and  the  apocentric  and  pericentric  points.     Thus  in 
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fig.  2,  in  which  Pp  are  the  poles  of  the  earthy  PNp  M  is  the 
polar  colure^  and  P  F  p  the  diametral  colure.    A  B  and  a  b  are 

Fig.  2. 
P 


as  in  fig.  1,  and  the  great  circle  passing  through  them  is  the  first 
magnetic  meridian.  Q  FR  is  the  magnetic  equator  cutting  the 
geographical  equator  M  N  in  E,  the  pole  of  the  polar  colure ; 
PBjt^  and  PAjd  are  geographical  meridians  passing  through 
the  ends  of  the  magnetic  chord. 

If  in  fig.  1.  L  be  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  of  known  geo- 
graphical position^  L  y  is  its  magnetic  radius^  or  a  line  drawn 
from  the  place  to  the  centre  of  the  magnetic  chord  ;  L  y  e  is  its 
true  magnetic  latitude,  or  the  angle  formed  by  its  magnetic  ra- 
dius and  the  magnetic  equator ;  L  y  B  is  its  true  magnetic  polar 
distance  5  E  y  e  is  its  true  magnetic  longitude,  or  the  angle  be- 
tween the  ms^etic  meridian  of  L  and  the  first  magnetic  meridian. 
B  L  e  A  being  its  magnetic  meridian,  a  perpendicular  C  c  to  the 
magnetic  equator  from  C  gives  c  the  centre  of  the  meridian,  Cc 
its  eccentricity,  and  L  c  its  radius.  L  c  is  then  the  eccentric 
magnetic  latitude  measured  at  c,  the  eccentric  centre. 

In  fig.  3.  i6  L  Q  is  a  magnetic  vertical  circle  through  L,  cutting 
the  magnetic  equator  in  Q  C  ;  L  R  is  the  intersection  of  ^6  L  Q 
with  the  magnetic  meridian  of  L  ;  the  arc  L  Q  is  the  apparent 
magnetic  latitude  of  L  intercepted  on  the  vertical  circle  between 
L  and  the  magnetic  equator,  or  it  is  the  angle  L  C  Q ;  E  Q  is 
the  apparent  magnetic  longitude,  or  the  arc  of  the  magnetic 
equator  intercepted  between  E,  the  apocentric  point,  and  the 
vertical  magnetic  circle  passing  through  L;  or  it  is  the  spheric 
angle  E  A  L,  or  the  plane  angle  E  C  Q. 
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The  relations  which  these  several  quantities  bear  to  each  otlier^ 
and  the  deduction^  when  they  are  known,  of  the  angles  which 

Fig.«. 


a 


the  horizontal  needle  will  make  with  the  geographical  meridian, 
and  the  needle  freely  suspended  (the  dipping-needle,  for  example) 
with  the  horizon  of  a  place,  are  shown  in  the  first  six  problems 
of  this  chapter.  Problems  7  and  8  contain  the  deduction  of  the 
dip,  variation,  and  force  at  any  given  point  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  which  has  two  such  magnetic  axes,  the  geographical  po- 
sitions of  which  are  known,  as  well  as  the  proportion  between 
their  absolute  forces.  The  9th  and  10th  problems  show  the 
method  of  deducing  the  proportion  between  the  absolute  forces  of 
the  axes,  when  the  situation  and  length  of  the  axes  are  known, 
and  either  the  dip  or  the  variation  is  observed. 

The  expressions  by  which  the  values  may  be  found  of  the 
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several  quantities  treated  of  in  these  problems,  collected  in  one 
view,  are  subjoined. 
In  these  expressions 

a  =  Aa  =  BA  =  the  arc  between  the  ends  of  the  magnetic 

chord  and  the  poles  of  the  magnetic  equator. 
8  =  Pi6  F  =  the  angle  between  the  first  magnetic  meridian 

and  the  polar  colure. 
6sNER  =  Pi=s  the  angle  between  the  geographic  and 

magnetic  equators. 
^  s  M  P  i6  =  the  geographical  longitude  of  the  north  pole 

of  the  magnetic  equator. 
ri  =  L  C  c  5=  the  angle  of  the  magnetic  meridian  with  the 

horizon. 
ft  =  LQ=:  ZLCQ=  the  apparent  magnetic  latitude, 
y  =  E  i6  L  =  the  apparent  magnetic  longitude. 
^  =s  E  y  ^  =  the  true  magnetic  longitude. 
90**—  w  =  Ly  R  =  the  true  magnetic  latitude. 
90°—  t;  =  L  c  c  =  the  eccentric  magnetic  latitude. 
90**—  j3  =  PL  =  the  geographical  colatitude. 

y  =  M  P  L  =  the  geographical  longitude  reckoned  east 

ward. 
«  =  rfL  o'  (fig.  1.)  =  the  oblique  dip ;  or  the  angle  of  the 
magnetic  line  of  repose  and  the  tangent  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian. 
0)=  za'LM(fig.  1.). 
J  =:  Z  ALP  (fig. 3.)  the  angle  of  the  magnetic  vertical 

circle,  and  the  geographical  meridian  of  L. 
R  =  L  c  ss  the  radius  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 
M  and  M'  =.  the  absolute  forces  of  the  two  axes. 


M'F=  rthesamequan- 
jy  =  J  titles  due  to 
I'       =  l^the  other  axis. 


M  F  =:  the  forced  at  a  given 
D  =  variation  >  place  due  to 
I  =  the  dip    J  one  axis. 
c  =  the  angle  of  the  forces  of  the  two  axes. 

7  —  th    j^^^  ^^"  1  due  to  the  compound  action  of  the  two 

K  as  the  force       J 

FormulcB. 

1.  sin  jx  ss  cos  f  •  sin  /»  +  sin  6 .  co^p  •  cos  {q  —  $)• 

2.  cot  (»  -f  8)  =  cos  e .  cot  (y  —  0  -"  sin  e .  tanp .  cosec  (9— ?)• 

3.  cot  A  =  cot  g .  cosec  (y  —  0  .  cos  jp —  sin  p .  cot  (y — $)• 

sin« 

4.  cot  <f>  = ; h  cot ». 

cos  ft .  sm  y 


5.  R  =  >/ 1  +  sin*  «  +  2  sin  a  .  cos  jx .  cos  v  •' 
1835,  G 
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6.  COS)}  =  sina.  sin  <^. 

H  sin  |x 

7.  cos  u  =     ^    . 

sin  tt 

8.  cosv  =  -T— =--• 

sm  1} 

_  (A  +  B  cos  2  ^  +  C  00s  4  u  4-  . .  Q  sin  2  )_  Z  * 

9.  cotco-  A' +  B^cos2i«  +  C^co&4m+  ..        "  N    ' 

10.  i  =  V  —  0). 

11.  F  =  Z  .  cos  CO  +  wN  .  sin  =  Z  .  see  to  =  N  cosec  cw. 

12.  sin/=  tanjx  .cotij. 

13.  tan  g  =  tan  « .  cos  ij. 

14.  sin  I  =  sin  i  .  sin )}. 

15.  D=J-C/-  +  g^). 

1 6.  cosec  c  =  siin  I .  sin  V  +  cos  I .  cos  V .  cos  (D  —  D'). 

17.  /:=  i/  M«F2  +  (M'  Fy  +  2  M  M'  F  F  .  cos  c. 
MF  .  sini  +  .  M'F'.  sini/ 


18.  sin/ = 


K 


•  (Fonnula  9).     A,  B,  C,  &c.,  and  A',  B',  C,  &c.,  are  coefficients  supplied 

by  the  following  table,  according  to  different  values  of  —= ^ — -; : —    or 

^  o  >  &  1  magnetic  axis 

-^  =  ^.    If  Q  is  the  coefficient  of  the  i  axis  of  the  magnet  to  r  the  earth's  ra- 
dius, then  is  Ly  =  rR  =  QR.  fiy,  therefore  -^  =  ^  =  Q R. 


?^ 

( 

A= 

10738 

51527 

29012 

119711 

60768 

35018 

21999 

14716 

10325 

76216 

-j  . 

B= 

5292 

16178 

6308 

14602 

4738 

1895 

874 

448 

248 

1464 

o 

C  = 

1236 

2416 

653 

849 

176 

49 

17 

17 

3 

14 

S 

D= 

287 

360 

67 

49 

6 

1 

g 

E  = 

63 

52 

7 

3 

^ 

F  = 

13 

.7 

A'= 

03855 

18196 

10104 

040988 

20619 

11820 

07402 

04941 

03461 

25188 

T  ^ 

B'= 

10969 

52845 

29647 

121454 

61374 

35269 

22118 

14776 

10359 

75420 

C'= 

2633 

8153 

3184 

7357 

2382 

951 

438 

224 

124 

733 

§ 

D'= 

609 

1208 

328 

426 

88 

19 

6 

2 

1 

5 

yi 
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1  ft         4.  M  F  .  COS  I  ,         i.  /T^         TV\ 

19.  cot  O  =  tHT-e^t T -' Tri rSfT  +  COt  (D  —  IV). 

M'  F   .  cos  I .  sm  (D  —  IK)  ^  ^ 

20.  2>  =  D  —  o. 

The  7th  chapter  is  occupied  in  an  endeavour  to  assign  more  ex- 
actly the  situation  of  the  magnetic  poles,  the  length  of  the  mag- 
netic axes,  and  their  relative  force  in  M.  Hansteen's  hypothesis. 

Reverting  to  the  four  points  of  convergence  found  in  the  3rd 
chapter,  M.  Hansteen  shows  that  they  are  not  identical  vrith 
the  situations  of  the  ends  of  the  magnetic  chords.  They  would 
be  so  if  the  three  following  conditions  were  fulfilled,  %dz.  1st, 
If  the  earth  had  but  one  magnetic  axis ;  2nd,  If  the  horizontal 
needle  were  always  in  the  magnetic  meridian ;  3rd,  If  the  mag- 
netic meridians  were  all  great  circles.  Unless  these  three  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  the  points  of  convergence  must  differ  more 
or  less  from  those  points  where  the  magnetic  axis  prolonged 
meets  the  earth's  surface. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  eccentric  magnetic  axis,  the  point  of 
%'onvergence  belonging  to  each  pole  will  fall  in  the  first  meridian 
be  ween  the  extremity  of  the  prolonged  axis  and  the  pericentric 
point.  In  the  case  of  two  such  axes,  the  pomts  of  convergence 
will  differ  still  more  from  the  extremities  of  the  chords :  and  the 
amount  of  difference  will  depend  on  the  positions  and  propor- 
tionate forces  of  the  axes.  If  the  points  of  convergence  are 
derived  from  observations  made  in  the  vicinity  6f  the  poles  of 
the  stronger  a^ds,  the  deduction  of  the  geographical  situation  of 
the  magnetic  chord  may  be  made  with  the  less  uncertainty,  be- 
cause the  intensity  of  that  pole  will  predominate  considerably 
over  the  influence  of  the  weaker  axis ;  but  that  axis  will  still 
have  a  sensible  disturbing  influence  if,  as  is  probable,  the  length 
of  the^  axis  of  the  magnet  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  earth's 
radius. 

M.  Hansteen  here  remarks  that  the  study  of  the  phfeuomena 
tiius  far  has  placed  beyond  question  their  entire  inconsistency 
with  a  single  magnetic  axis  ;,  that  it  has  further  manifested  their 
general  accordance  vrith  such  an  arrangement  of  the  lines  of  dip, 
variation,  and  intensity  as  would  follow  on  an  hypothesis  of  two 
magnetic  axes;  but  it  has  given  as  yet  no  precise  knowledge 
of  any  of  the  particulars  of  these  axes  except  their  number. 
l%eir  exact  situation,  their  length,  and  other  dimensions,  as 
well  as  the  proportidn  of  their  forces,  yet  remain  to  be  de- 
duced. Their  length  is  determinable  wiere  their  situation  and 
relative  force  exactly  known.  Their  relative  force  would  be 
deducible  did  we  know  their  position  and  their  length.  But 
the  preliminary  determination  of  their  situation  is  by  no  means 
ea^  to  be  accomplished.    There  are  no  less  than  elevq»  iiiftper- 

G  2 
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fectly  known  values^  each  of  which  influences  the  direction  of  the 
needle ;  and  in  the  present  still  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  phsenomena  themselves,  it  does  not  appear  possible  to 
determine  precisely  how  great  is  the  influence  due  to  each.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  assign  approximate  values ;  and  by  com- 
paring the  results  computed  with  these  with  the  observed  phaa- 
nomena  continually  to  approximate  within  narrower  limits.  It 
is  true  that  a  final  determination  must  await  more  exact  and  mul- 
tiplied observations ;  but  those  which  have  been  already  obtained 
are  sufiicient  to  show  that  the  three  phsenomena  of  variation, 
dip,  and  intensity,  observed  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  do  admit  of  a  very  approximate  representation, 
on  the  supposition  of  two  magnetic  axes,  with  such  values  as 
may  at  present  be  assigned. 

To  obtain  such  approximate  values,  the  points  of  convergence 
found  for  the  year  177^  were  in  the  first  instance  assumed  as 
the  ends  of  the  magnetic  chords.  Combining  these  with  the 
dip  observed  in  Hudson's  Bay  by  Hutchins,  and  in  Petersburg 
by  Kraft,  it  appeared,  after  repeated  trials,  in  which  the  length 
of  the  magnetic  axis  was  taken  successively  as  ^,  J,  i,  &c.,  to  i-\y 
of  the  earth's  axis,  that  were  the  positions  of  the  points  of  con- 
vergence those  of  the  ends  of  the  magnetic  chords,  the  propor- 
tion of  y\j  of  the  earth's  axis  for  that  of  the  magnet  would  best 
accord  with  the  dips  observed  in  high  magnetic  latitudes  :  and 
^s  the  result  of  calculations  made  with  an  axis  so  small  in  pro- 
portion as  -j^  scarcely  differs  in  the  majority  of  instances  from, 
those  made  with  an  infinitely  small  axis,  and  ^s  the  latter  sup- 
position is  the  more  convenient  in  calciilation,  it  was  thought 
preferable  to  assume  it,  until  more  correct  places  could  be  de- 
duced for  the  ends  of  the  magnetic  chords.  The  values  of  a^ 
6,  $,  &c.  were  then  deduced  for  both  axes,  as  well  as  the  peri- 
centric point  and  poles  of  the  magnetic  equator  for  each  axis. 
The  geographical  situation  was  then  calculated  of  the  two  points 
where  the  magnetic  equators  would  intersect  each  other ;  these 
points  would  necessarily  be  opposite  points  on  the  globe ;  and 
at  them  it  is  obvious  that  the  dip,  whether  influenced  by  one  or 
other  axis,  should  be  0 :  consequently,  without  reference  to  the 
dimensions,  the  relative  forces,  or  the  eccentricity  of  the  axes, 
and  provided  only  that  the  mathematical  and  magnetical  centres 
of  each  axis  respectively  are  the  same,  there  should  be  on  the 
globe  two  points  precisely  opposite  to  each  other  where  the  dip 
should  be  0 ;  and  two  such  points  should  accordingly  be  found 
on  the  observed  line  of  no  dip.  Now  if  we  refer  to  the  map 
of  the  dip  for  1780,  we  find  that  there  are  two  points  in  the  line 
of  no  dip  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  earth's  surface,  viz.  in 
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4°  2(y  N.  and  S.  latitude,  and  in  14^  and  194°  E.  longitude.  Cal- 
culated from  the  hypothetical  elements  above  stated,  they  should 
be  in  3«  55  N.  and  S.  latitude,  and  in  6°  56'  and  in  186°  56'  E. 
longitude.  The  differences  0°  25'  of  latitude  and  7°  4'  of  lon- 
gitude show  that  the  errors  of  the  elements  of  calculation  are 
not  very  great  even  on  the  first  approximation.  We  may  here 
perceive  the  particular  value  which  would  attach  to  careM  ob- 
servations in  the  line  of  no  dip  in  the  vicinity  oj^  these  two 
geographical  positions ;  in  the  means  afforded  of  correcting  the 
situation  of  the  poles  of  the  magnetic  equators. 

M.  Hansteen  next  proceeds  to  deduce  more  correctly  the  si- 
tuation of  the  terminations  of  the  magnetic  chords,  and  to  sub- 
stitute these  for  the  points  of  convergence  hitherto  employed 
instead  of  them.  To  explain  this,  let  E  B  F  A  (fig.  4.)  be  a  section 
of  the  earth  in  the  plane  of  the  first  magnetic  meridian,  having  an 
infinitely  small  magnet  in  y,  of  which  C  y  measures  the  eccentri- 
city ;  A  B  is  the  prolongation  of  the  magnetic  axis  or  the  mag- 
netic chord ;  ab  a  diameter  parallel  to  it ;  and  r r'  points  where 
the  magnetic  line  of  repose  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  or 
where  the  dip  is  90°.  If  the  earth  had  but  one  magnetic  axis, 
and  that  eccentric,  the  two  points  of  the  dip  90°  would  fall  in 
the  first  magnetic  meridian,  each  between  the  termination  of 
the  magnetic  chord  and  the  pericentric  point  F.  Now  it  may 
easily  be  shown  that  when  the  eccentricity  is  sufficiently  small 
to  admit  of  the  sine  of  the  arc  being  taken  for  the  arc  itself, 
Bi6  =  Aa=s^i6r  =  Jar';^or  that  the  distance  of  the  points 
where  the  dip  is  90°  from  the  poles  of  the  magnetic  equator  is 
equal  to  three  times  the  eccentricity.  If  now  we  imagine  the  ar- 
rows to  represent  the  directions  of  the  needle  freely  suspended, 
and  further  imagine  the  arrows  to  be  brought  down  to  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  compass  needle  by  weight- 
ing the  upper  end,  all  the  arrows  between  b  and  r  will  point  in 
the  direction  b  r,  and  all  those  between  r  and  F  in  the  direction 
F  r ;  and  in  like  manner  the  arrows  between  F  and  f  will  point 
(though  with  the  other  end)  in  the  direction  F  r',  and  those  be- 
tween r'  and  a  in  the  direction  a  r' ;  consequently  the  points  of 
dip  90°  (or  r  r')  will  be  also  the  points  of  convergence  of  the 
horizontal  needle  :  and  the  arc  u  which  measures  the  distance 
between  the  poles  of  the  magnetic  chord  and  the  poles  of  the 
magnetic  equator  should  be  the  arc  i6  B  or  a  A,  and  not  the  arc 
br  or  a  7^ y  which  have  been  hitherto  used  for  a. 

On  the  supposition  of  a  single  magnetic  axis  then  the  proper 
valueof  acould  be  easily  derivedfrom  the  value  hitherto  employed, 
of  which  it  would  be  just  one  third.  But  the  points  of  conver- 
gence obtained  ui  the  third  chapter  were  not  the  points  due  to 
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the  influence  of  a  single  axis  alone :  although  derived  from  ob- 
servations made  very  near  to  the  respective  points,  still  the  ob- 

Fig.4. 
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[Nervations  were  not  entirely  free,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  points  of  the  weaker  axis,  from  the  influence  of  the  more 
distant  axis.  To  obtain  the  points  of  convergence  which  should 
be  diie  to  each  axis  separately,  M.  Hansteen  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows;:  he  selected  certain  of  the  most  suitable  observations  of 
variation  from  which  the  situation  of  the  points  of  convergence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles  of  the  stronger  axis  Were  de- 
termined, and  computed  the  disturbing  influence  on  them  of  the 
weaker  axis,  employing  for  that  purpose  Ike  approximate  ele- 
ments of  the  weaker  axis  as  already  stated  (except  that  a  was 
taken  at  one  third  its  former  value),  and  assuming  the  proportion 
of  the  absolute  forces  of  the  axes  to  be  as  2  to  1.  The  direction 
of  the  needle  that  would  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  stronger 
axis  alone  was  thus  obtained,  and  the  intersections  anew  of  the 
variations  thus  corrected  gave  fresh  points  of  convergence, 
trhich  if  the  elements  of  the  weaker  axis  employed  in  the  cal- 
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culation  were  perfect,  would  be  the  correct  positions  of  the 
points  of  convergence  due.  to  the  stronger  axis.  The  position 
of  that  axis  being  in  this  manner  approximatively  gained,  its 
corrected  situation  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  the  varia- 
tions observed  near  the  poles  of  the  weaker  axis,  in  giving  fresh 
points  of  convergence  for  that  axis  ;  the  new  position  of  which 
axis  was  in  its  turn  again  employed  in  recorrecting  the  variations 
observed  near  the  stronger  poles,  and  in  producing  a  still  nearer 
approximation  to  the  position  of  the  stronger  axis.  This  alter- 
nating process  was  continued  until  the  two  last-found  results  ex- 
hibited no  material  diflFerence. 

The  approximate  places  of  the  extremities  of  the  magnetic 
chords  having  been  thus  found  and  substituted  for  the  points  of 
convergence,  and  the  values  previously  calculated  of  «,  ?,  ^,  &c. 
deduced  afresh,  M.  Hansteen  reverted  to  the  observations  of 
dip  in  the  high  magnetic  latitudes,  from  which  he  had  previously 
derived  values  for  the  length  and  proportionate  forces  of  the  mag- 
netic axes,  and  selecting  several  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  these 
observations,  after  various  trials,  he  found  that  the  observations 
were  best  represented  when  the  length  of  each  of  the  axes  was 
taken  at  one  third  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  the  ratio  of  the  forces 
as  1-7724  to  1. 

With  an  axis  of  this  length  the  points  of  90°  dip  and  of  con- 
vergence of  the  horizontal  needle  would  be  nearer  the  end  of 
the  magnetic  chord  than  in  the  case  of  an  infinitely  small  axis  ; 
and  by  trial  it  was  found  that  a^s:  0*4 1  b  r  suited  best.  Other 
small  corrections,  which  were  pointed  out  by  the  comparison  of 
the  calculation  and  observations,  were  also  introduced  in  several 
of  the  elements. 

Having  reached  this  stage  M.  Hansteen  considered  that  the 
elements  were  suiOSciently  corrected  to  admit  of  a  more  exten- 
sive comparison.  He  formed,  therefore,  a  table  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy observations  of  dip,  variation,  and  intensity,  made  between 
1787  and  1800,  at  eighty-four  places,  taken  indiscriminately  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  divided  into  three  portions,  magnetic 
north  polar,  south  polar,  and  equatorial.  With  the  observations  in 
this  table,  the  dip,  variation,  and  intensity  computed  for  each  of 
the  eighty-four  stations  were  compared,  by  which  still  further 
but  very  small  corrections  were  introduced  in  the  elements. 
The  principal  elements  for  computing  the  magnetic  phsenomena 
thus  corrected  are  as  follow  : 

stronger  Axis.  Weaker  Axis. 

«=      3°  13'  5°  30' 

6=    29       0  28  28 

?  =  291     51  95  58  E.  of  Greenwich, 

a  =  129    49  46  40 
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the  magnetic  axes  being  each  one  third  of  the  length  of  the 
earth's  axis,  or  Q  =  3  ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  forces  1*7724  to  1. 

In  comparing  the  phasnomena  as  calculated  by  the  aid  of  the 
above  quantities  and  as  observed  in  the  eighty-four  tabulated 
stations,  it  is  seen,  1st,  with  regard  to  the  Variation, — ^that  except 
at  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  poles  no  dis- 
cordance exists  greater  than  about  5°.  2nd,  In  regard  to  the 
Dip,  that  the  differences  are  generally  inconsiderable,  and  mostly 
under  5^,  except  in  a  strip  of  the  Atlantic  extending  from  Tene- 
riffe  in  a  south-west  direction  to  about  14°  N.  latitude  and  313  E. 
longitude,  and  in  a  strip  of  the  Indian  Ocean  extending  from 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  to  the  Indian  Peninsula.  In  the  At- 
lantic strip  the  calculated  north  dips  are  from  10°  to  11°  too 
small,  and  in  the  strip  in  the  Indian  Ocean  the  calculated  north 
dips  are  about  10*^  or  12°  too  great,  and  the  south  dips  as  much 
too  small.  3rd,  In  regard  to  the  Intensities,  the  observed  and 
calculated  agree  well,  except  in  the  aforesaid  strip  of  the  Atlan- 
tiC)  where  the  force  as  well  as  the  dip  is  made  too  small  by 
calculation ;  manifesting  that  the  elements  still  require  some 
correction,  which  they  will  best  receive  when  more  observa- 
tions are  obtained  near  the  magnetic  poles  and  along  the  line 
of  no  dip. 

The  eighty-four  stations  which  have  served  for  the  above 
comparison  extend  over  the  most  important  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  both  near  the  magnetic  poles  and  the  magnetic  equator, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  greater  differences  between  the  cal- 
culated and  observed  variation^and  dips  will  be  found  anywhere 
than  those  which  appear  in  the  table. 

M.  Hansteen  remarks  in  conclusion  that  most  of  the  differ- 
ences would  diminish,  if  not  wholly  disappear,  by  increasing  the 
angle  s,  which  the  equatorial  planes  of  the  two  magnetic  axes 
form  with  the  geographical  equator.  By  increasing  the  angle  s 
for  the  stronger  axis  the  northerly  dip  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  southerly  dip  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
increase,  and  the  northerly  dip  consequently  decrease  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  India.  Further,  the  westerly  variation  in 
Musketto  Cove  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  easterly  variation  between  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  New  Zealand  would  increase.  By  increasing  the 
angle  $  for  the  weaker  axis,  the  northerly  dip  in  Petersburgh, 
Siberia,  and  Kamschatka,  and  the  southerly  dip  near  Terra  del 
Fuego  would  increase ;  and  the  westerly  variation  in  Petersburgh 
and  at  the  North  Cape,  and  the  easterly  variation  in  Kams- 
chatka  would  decrease,  whilst  the  easterly  variation  near  Terra 
del  Fuego  would  increase.  It  is  also  probable  that  this  altera- 
tion would  increase  the  calculated  intensities  in  the  Northern 
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Atlantic.  These  are  the  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  principal 
differences  take  place  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed 
phaenomena;  but  as  the  approximation  has  already  been  pushed 
sufficiently  far  to  sanction  the  hypothesis,  it  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary, and  would  probably  be  eventually  time  thrown  away, 
to  press  to  a  nearer  accordance,  until  the  situation  of  the  four 
points  of  convergence  on  the  globe  has  been  ascertained,  with 
greater  precision,  by  direct  observation. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Magnetisrnus  der  Erde  M.  Han- 
steen  has  been   engaged  in  personally  determining  the  lines 
of  dip,  variation,  and  intensity,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and 
throughout  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia.     It  is  tmderstood 
that  he  proposes  to  collect  and  embody,  with  the  account  of  his 
own  observations  which  he  is  preparing,  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished by  others  since  the  early  part  of  the  present  century ; 
and  thus  to  complete,  in  a  second  volume,  the  history  of  all  that 
has  been  hitherto  made  known  by  observation  concerning  ter- 
restrial magnetism.     I  have  deemed  it  the  more  proper  course, 
as  well  as  that  best  fitted  eventually  to  advance  the  inquiry,  to 
await  this  publication  from  M.  Hansteen,  rather  than  to  attempt, 
in  this  year's  Report  and  with  the  materials  which  I  now  pos« 
sess,  or  which  are  immediately  accessible,  the  continuation  of 
the  condensed  view  which,  by  the  aid  of  M.  Hansteen's  first 
volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  the  results  of  observation 
in  the  two  preceding  centuries.     The  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
conveyed  by  a  suitably  arranged  view  of  what  observation  has 
made  known,  is  a  proper  preliminary  to  an  examination  of  the  hy- 
potheses proposed  either  to  connect  or  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance towards  a  correct  systematic  knowledge  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  that  at  the  same  epoch  at  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
Siberian  point  of  convergence  has  been  visited  by  an  observer 
of  M.  Hansteen's  experience,  furnished  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments, the  other  influential  point  in  the  northern  hemisphere^ 
in  the  North  of  America,  has  been  also  approached  in  various 
directions  by  the  British  oflicers  employed  in  North-west  disco- 
very :  and  thus  the  position  of  the  lines  of  dip,  variation,  and 
intensity  in  those  two  most  interesting  localities  have  been  al- 
most simultaneously  ascertained,  with  an  exactness  heretofore 
unequalled.     Those  who  have  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  re- 
duce to  a  common  epoch  observations  made  at  intervals  of  time 
apart,  can  best  appreciate  how  much  of  otherwise  inevitable  un- 
certainty is  removed,  when  materials  which  should  be  rendered 
strictly  relative  to  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  combination. 
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correspond  in  date.  It  is  known  that  the  north  dip  is  at  present 
diminishing  in  this  part  of  the  world  about  3  minutes  annually^ 
and  that  it  has  not  differed  materially  from  that  rate  of  diminu- 
tion for  sereral  years  past :  but  from  a  comparison  of  observa- 
tions we  learn j  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  annual  diminution 
is  little  less  than  ten  minutes,  if  it  does  not  exceed  that  amount ; 
whilst  in  the  China  Seas  between  the  years  1700  and  1780  the 
north  dip,  on  the  contrary,  increased,  and  at  an  average  annual 
rate  which  could  scarcely  have  fallen  short  of  fifteen  minutes^  or 
a  quarter  of  a  d^ree  a  year.  Our  knowledge  as  yet  is  very  far 
froni  being  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  render  justly  comparative 
the  observations  of  different  years,  except  in  a  very  few  parts 
of  the  globe. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  we  probably  now  possess  the  re- 
quisite materials  for  describing  the  magnetic  curves,  from  obser- 
vations greatly  to  be  relied  on,  and  so  nearly  contemporaneous 
as  to  occasion  but  little  error  in  reduction.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise in  the  southern  hemisphere,  particularly  in  what  are  usually 
called  the  high  magnetic  latitudes,  and  where  an  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  would  be  of  principal  value  towards  a  knowledge 
of  the  system  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  The  enterprise  of  our 
merchant  seamen  has  shown  that  these  latitudes  are  far  more 
accessible,  in  certain  meridians  at  least,  than  had  been  previously 
supposed.  The  magnetic  observations  of  the  voyages  of  Weddell 
and  Biscoe  have  been  confined  to  those  of  the  variation ;  these 
fully  confirm  M.  Hansteen's  position  of  the  general  westward 
movement  of  the  lines  of  equal  variation,  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. But  it  is  in  the  meridians  left  untouched  by  those 
vessels, — ^in  those  which  include  and  are  adjacent  to  those  mag- 
netic foci  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  M.  Hansteen  has 
called  points  of  convergence,  that  observations  would  be  chiefly 
useful ;  and  observations  confined  to  the  variation,  but  including 
also  the  <iip^  and  intensity  of  the  force.  The  ice  itself,  or  such 
lands  as  might  be  discovered  by  a  vessel  coasting  the  southern  ice 
between  the  meridians  of  80®  E.  and  260"^  E.,  would  furnish  the 
reqi!lisite  localities  for  the  observations  of  the  three  phaenomena  ) 
and  would  supply  what  is  wanting  to  complete  a  map  exhibiting 
the  arrangement,  corresponding  to  a  definite  epoch,  of  the  curves 
of  equal  dip,  variation,  and  intensity,  over  the  whole  surface  of 
our  globe. 
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UNDERTAKEN   AT  THE   REQUEST  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 


Report  on  the  Comparative  Measurement  of  tJie  Aberdeen 
Standard  Scale.  By  Francis  Baily,  IVeas.  Royal  So- 
ciety,  Sfc. 

j^GREEABLY  to  the  request  of  the  British  Association  I 
have  compared  the  Aberdeen  standard  scale  with  the  standard 
scale  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society :  but^  as  in  a  matter 
of  this  nicety  and  importance  I  did  not  wish  the  results  to 
depend  on  my  own  comparisons  only,  I  obtained  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  Lieut.  M.  Johnson,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
and  Mr.  William  Simms,  all  conversant  with  and  much  versed 
in  micrometrical  measurements,  and  who  kindly  lent  me  every 
assistance  in  their  power. 

The  centre  yard  of  the  Aberdeen  scale  was  chosen  as  the  ob- 
ject of  comparison  with  the  centre  yard  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society's  scale ;  that  being  the  portion  of  the  latter  scali 
which  had  been  directly  compared  with  the  Imperial  standard 
yard  prior  to  its  loss  by  fire,  at  the  destruction  of  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament  in  November  last.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  56  comparisons  made  by  the  several  parties  above 
mentioned,  and  estimated  in  divisions  of  the  micrometer  mi- 
croscopes (each  division  denoting  ^^^^^  of  an  inch,)  arid  show 
the  number  of  such  divisions  by  which  the  centre  yard  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society's  standard  scale  exceeds  the  centre 
yard  of  the  Aberdeen  scale. 


1835. 

No.  of 

Divisions  of 

Temp. 

Observers. 

Comp. 

Micr. 

• 

Feb.  16. 

8 

26-66 

o 
48*6 

Baily. 

—  18. 

8 

27-74 

46-4 

Donkin. 



16 

29-16 

48-9 

Donkin  and  Johnson. 

—  19. 

8 

27-09 

45-8 

Jones. 

—  20. 

8 

27-65 

45-3 

Simms. 

Mean  = 

i 

8 

26-93 

46-2 

Baily. 

56 

27-71 

46-9 
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By  which  it  appears  that,  from  the  mean  of  56  comparisons, 
the  centre  yard  of  the  Aberdeen  scale  is  '001385  inch  (or 
about  j^jj  of  an  inch)  shorter  than  the  centre  yard  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society's  scale,  at  the  temperature  of  about  47°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

•  I  have  also  myself  made  16  direct  comparisons  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  same  scales,  namely  5  feet ;  and  have  obtained  the 
following  results,  viz. 


18S5. 

No.  of 
Comp. 

Divisions  of 
Micr. 

Temp. 

Obserrer. 

July  23. 
—  24. 

Mean  = 

8 
8 

39-62 
39-24 

74-6 
72-7 

J  Baily. 

16 

39-43 

73-6 

By  which  it  appears  that,  from  the  mean  of  the  16  compari- 
sons, the  whole  measure  of  the  5  feet  Aberdeen  scale  is  '001971 
inch  (or  about  y^^  of  an  inch)  shorter  than  the  whole  5  feet  of 
tlie  Royal  Astronomical  Society's  scale,  at  the  temperature  of 
73°-6  of  Fahrenheit. 

I  beg  to  add  that  the  Aberdeen  scale  is  in  very  good  condi- 
tion, and  in  excellent  preservation :  it  appears  to  have  been 
exceedingly  well  finished,  and  is  by  far  the  best  of  any  that  I 
have  seen  of  Mr.  Troughton's  execution.  And  although  the 
above  results  show  a  greater  discordance  from  the  correct  mea- 
sures than  is  desirable,  yet  as  perfect  accordance  is  seldom  or 
never  attainable,  no  inconvenience  can  arise  from  this  circum- 
stance, now  the  amount  of  the  error  is  ascertained,  and  will 
consequently  be  known  to  those  parties  who  may,  at  any  future 
time,  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  scale. 

Independent  of  the  value  of  these  experiments  in  thus  deter- 
mining the  comparative  length  of  the  Aberdeen  scale,  they  are 
important  in  a  general  point  of  view,  in  as  much  as,  coupled 
with  others  that  I  have  made  with  a  similar  object,  they  evi- 
dently shoMS  that  the  too  prevalent  notion  ^^  that  standard  scales, 
"  made  from  one  and  the  same  prototype  agreeably  to  Mr. 
^*  Troughton's  method,  would  accord  with  each  other,"  is  not 
strictly  correct.  Indeed,  it  is  now  too  evident  (as  I  shall  at 
some  future  time  show  more  in  detail)  that  a  great  number  of 
minute,  yet  important,  circumstances  have  hitherto  been  neg- 
lected in  the  formation  of  such  scales ;  and  without  an  attention 
to  which,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  accord  with  that  degree 
of  accuracy  which  the  present  state  of  science  demands. 
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Impact  upon  Beams.     By  Eaton  Hodgkinson. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  an  inquiry  into  some  of  the 
effects  of  impact  upon  beams  when  struck  by  bodies  of  different 
weighty  hardness^  and  elastic  force;  and  to  compare  theory  with, 
and  endeavour  to  adapt  it  better  to^  the  results  of  experiment. 
The  paper  is  a  continuation  of  some  experimental  researches  on 
the  collision  of  imperfectly  elastic  bodies^  which  were  published 
in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  dissociation ;  and  it  is  intended  to 
contain  proofs  of  the  principal  statements  made  in  a  short  com^ 
munication  read  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting. 

The  preliminary  conclusions,  and  some  calculations  with  their 
results,  will  first  be  given ;  and  afterwards  the  experiments,  to 
which  constant  reference  will  be  made  for  proofs  and  illustra- 
tions. 

With  the  castings  and  every  assistance  in  making  the  experi- 
ments I  have  been  supplied,  as  on  former  occasions,  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  engineer,  of  Manchester. 

Conclusions  from  Experiments,  &c. 

Conclusion  1. — If  different  bodies  of  equal  weight,  but  differ- 
ing considerably  in  hardness  and  elastic  force,  be  made  to  strike 
horizontally  with  the  same  velocity  against  the  middle  of  a 
heavy  beam  supported  at  its  ends,  all  the  bodies  will  recoil 
with  velocities  equal  to  one  another. 

This  is  shown  by  the  experiments  on  the  3rd  beam,  in  which 
two  balls  8^  lbs.  each,  one  of  lead  and  the  other  of  cast  iron, 
suspended  as  pendulums,  were  made  to  fall  through  equal  arcs 
against  the  middle  of  the  beam,  13f  lbs.  weight  between  the 
supports;  and  the  recoil  of  the  leaden  ball  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  iron  ball,  though  the  hardness. and  elasticity  of 
ihe  two  balls  were  widely  different.  This  equality  of  recoil  in 
the  two  balls  was  likewise  shown  to  exist  whether  both  fell 
through  a  small  or  large  arc. 

To  vary  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  balls,  two  were  used, 
half  the  weight  of  the  former,  4^  lbs.  each,  one  of  lead  and  the 
other  of  bell-metal.  In  these,  as  before,  when  both  were  let 
fall  through  equal  arcs,  whether  great  or  small,  the  recoil  of  one 
ball  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  other. 

To  vary  further  the  experiment  on  this  beam,  three  balls  were 
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used,  about  -^-^  of  the  weight  of  the  first,  9  oz.  7  drs.  each,  one 
of  lead,  one  of  bell-metal,  and  the  other  of  hardened  steel.  The 
recoils  from  equal  impacts  in  all  these,  though  very  anomalous, 
tended  toward  equality  as  before. 

The  beam  here  used  was  of  steel,  but  that  did  not  affect  the 
results ;  for  the  same  equality  in  the  recoils  will  be  found  in  the 
'experiments  on  the  2nd  beam,  which  was  of  cast  iron. 

Conclusion  2.- — If,  as  before,  a  beam  supported  at  its  ends  be 
struck  horizontally  by  bodies  of  the  same  weight,  but  different 
Jiai^dness  and  elastic  forc6,  the  deflection  of  the  beam  will  be 
the  saiae  whichever  body  be  used. 

This  conclusion  is  proved  by  the  experiments  upon  the  2nd 
and  ^l^rd  beam,  and  with  the  same  generality  as  in  the  former 
case.  In  those  on  the  3rd  beam  two  balls  8^  lbs.  «ach,  one  of 
lead  and  the  other  of  cast  iron,  were  n>ade  to  strike  the  beam 
.with  velocities  varying  from  1  to  5 ;  and  the  deflections  from 
equal  impacts  by  the  two  balls  are  as  below : 

Velocity  of  Deflection  firom  Deflection  firom 

Impact.  Leaden  Ball.  Iron  Ball. 

1   -42 -42 

2  -82  -88 

3 1-23  1-26 

4 1-66 1-69 

5  212 211 

In  the  impacts  with  the  4^  lbs.  balls  of  lead  and  bell-metal, 
the  deflections  from  equal  impacts,  and  varying  in  velocity  from 
1  to  6,  are  as  below,  and  nearly  equal : 

v<.L»nifir  Deflection  from  Deflection  from 

^^^^^y-  Leaden  Ball.  Bell-metal  BalL 

1   -29 -31 

2 -60 -62 

.    4 112  112 

6  1-73  1-65 

The  same  equality  is  shown  too,  though  with  greater  anoma- 
lies^  than  above,  in  the  ^deflections  from  impacts  with  the  bails 
of  lead,  bell-metal,  and  hardened  steel,  9  oz.  7  drs.  each. 

Coficlusion  3. — ^The  quantity  of  recoil  in  a  body,  after  striking 
against  a  beam  as  above,  is  nearly  equal  to  (though  somewhat 
below)  what  would  arise  from  the  full  varying  pressure  of  a  per- 
fectly elastic  beam  as  it  recovered  its  foran  after  deflection. 

The  fact  in  this  Conclusion  was  sought  for,  because  it  seemed 
idoubtM  whether  a  bent  beam,  would  straighten  itself  with  iany 
nearer  approach  to  the  velocity  arising  from  perfect  elasticity 
than  that  given,  by  the  defective  elasticity  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made.  Thus,  two  solid  bodies  of  cast  iron^  struck 
-against  «ach  other  i^ecoil  with  only  -^jj  of  their  velocity  of  im- 
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pact^  as  appears  from  our  experiments  on  the  collision  of  im- 
perfectly elastic  bodies  {Fourth  Report  of  the  Association).  But 
a  cast  iron  beam  throws  back  a  ball  with  a  velocity  much  more 
nearly  approaching  to  what  would  arise  from  perfect  elasticity. 
This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  observed  results  with  the 
calculated  ones  in  the  experiments  upon  the  1st  and  2nd  beams, 
the  calculated  results  being  obtained  from  problem  1  following, 
where,  the  beam  is  assumed  to  be  perfectly  elastic. 

Conclusion  4.— TheefFect  of  bodiesof  different  natures  striking 
against  a  hard  flexible  beam  seems  to  be  independent  of  the 
elasticities  of  the  bodies,  and  may  be  calculated,  with  trifling 
error,  on  a  supposition  that  they  are  inelastic. 

If  the  calculation  be  formed  on  a  supposition  that  the  time  of 
the  collision,  in  the  first  approach  of  the  impin^ng  body,  is 
small  compared  with  the  time  of  deflection  of  the  beam,  and  that 
the  beam  and  striking  body  both  proceed  together  afterwards  as 
one  mass  (as  is  done  in  our  following  problems) ;  the^calculated 
deflections  are  somewhat  greater  than  the  observed  ones,  the  dif- 
ference sometimes  amounting  to  one  fifth  or  one  eighth,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  experiments  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  be^ms. 
But  the  observed  deflections  in  our  experiments,  excepting,  per- 
haps, those  on  the  3rd  beam,  must  be  rather  too  small,  arising 
from  the  resistance  of  the  clay,  into  which  a  peg  used  for  mea- 
suring the  deflections  was  driven  by  the  impacts. 

This  fourth  Conclusion  must  only  be  admitted  when  there  is 
nothing  struck  upon  but  the  beam.  When  there  is  any  other 
heavy  body  intervening  between  the  striking  body  and  the  beam, 
touching  the  latter,  and  which  must,  be  struck  before  the  beam 
can  be  deflected,  then  the  elasticities  of  the  concurring  bodies 
exhibit  their  influence,  and  the  result  is  greater  than  that  ob- 
tained by  calculation  as  above.  This  might  be  expected ;  and 
it  is  shown  by  the  experiments  on  the  4th  beam. 

Dr.  Young,  in  his  Natural  Philosophy^  and  Mr.  Tredgold,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Ca^t  Iron^  reason  on  this  sub- 
ject as  if  the  striking  body  were  inelastic,  and  we  have  here 
shown  that  this  may  be  assumed,  whatever  the  hardness  and 
elasticity  of  the  striking  body  may  be*;  or,  probably^  its  weight 
with  respect  to  that  of  the  beam. 

*  Of  this  curious  fact  the  Author  would  beg  to  suggest  the  following  as  a 
possible  explanation.  In  the  first  moment  of  the  impact  upon  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  each  half  of  it,  if  its  ends  were  not  fastened,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  turn  round  its  centre  of  oscillation,  or  a  point  two  thirds  of  the  distance  horn 
the  middle  to  the  end,  which  is  seen  in  experiment  by  the  ends  springing  tip 
after  a  blow.  But  it  ii»  probable  thait,  besides  this,  the  whole  beam  is  thrown 
by  the  blow  into  a  state  of  nodal  vibrations,  like  as  in  a  musicnl  chord ;  there 
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In  the  elaborate  paper  on  the  ^^  Measure  of  Moving  Force,'* 
by  Mr.  Ewart,  {Manchester  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.,  second  series^) 
there  are,  among  other  important  matters,  some  ingenious  in- 
quiries respecting  impact  and  the  force  of  springs.  These,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  be  easily  applicable  to  our  present  sub- 
ject generally ;  and  the  clay  used  by  Mr.  Ewart,  in  his  experi- 
ments with  pendulous  balls,  was  the  resisting  medium,  while  in 
our  case  it  was  employed  only  to  indicate  the  deflections. 

Conclusion  5.— The  power  of  a  uniform  beam  to  resist  a  blow 
given  horizontally  is  the  same  in  whatever  part  it  is  struck. 

From  the  experiments  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  beams,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  beams,  when  supported  at  the  ends,  required  the 
same  blow  to  break  them,  whether  they  were  struck  in  the 
middle^  or  half-way  between  that  and  one  support.  From  a 
future  investigation,  too,  it  appears  that  the  same  is  the  case 
wherever  the  beam  is  struck. 

Conclusion  6. — The  power  of  a  heavy  uniform  beam  to  resist 
a  horizontal  impact  is  to  the  power  of  a  very  light  one  as 
half  the  weight  of  the  beam,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  striking 
body,  is  to  the  weight  of  the  striking  body  alone. 

This  is  shown  by  Cor.  1.  Prob.  2 ;  for,  from  Cor.  2,  the  in- 
ertia appears  to  be  half  the  weight  of  the  beam ;  and  the  greater 
resistance  of  a  large  mass  than  of  a  small  one  may  be  inferred 
from  the  experiments  on  beam  4,  and  others. 

Conclusion  7* — ^The  power  of  a  uniform  beam  to  resist  frac- 
ture from  a  light  body  falling  upon  it  (the  strength  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  beam  being  the  same,)  is  greater  as  its  weight  in- 
creases, and  greatest  when  the  weight  of  half  the  beam,  added 

being  one,  two,  or  more  nodes  on  each  side  of  the  middle.  This  will  be  un- 
derstood from  the  adjoining 
figure,  which  represents  the 
beam,  when  bent  by  an  im- 
pact from  the  ball  A,  and  the 
small  excursions  of  the  parts 
between  the  nodes.  The  time  of  a  vibration  of  one  of  these  parts  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  time  of  a  vibration  of  the  whole  beam.  Chladni  has  shown 
that  if  a  uniform  rod  have  its  ends  supported  and  be  put  into  a  state  of  double 
vibration  as  above,  the  number  of  nodes  being  n,  there  will  be  («  +  1)*  of  these 
secondary  vibrations  for  one  whole  vibration  of  the  rod  (Biot,  TraiU  de  Physique^ 
tom.  ii.,  p.  77-8).  Hence,  after  the  first  concussion  of  a  ball  upon  a  heavy 
beam,  the  ball  and  beam  in  proceeding  together  are  not  constantly  in  contact, 
or  in  a  state  of  equal  pressure  if  they  are.  Their  connexion  appears  to  be  a 
series  of  small  impacts,  or  of  approaches  and  retreats,  the  intervals  between 
each  of  which  are  the  time  of  one  of  these  secondaty  vibrations.  And  during 
these  intervals  it  is  presumed  that  the  compressed  surfaces  of  the  ball  and  beam 
recover  themselves  after  the  first  concussion,  leaving  the  effect  the  same  whether 
the  ball  be  elastic  or  not. 
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to  that  of  the  striking  body,  is  nearly  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
weight  which  would  break  the  beam  by  pressure. 

This  is  shown  to  be  the  case  in  Corollary  to  Problem  4 ;  and 
in  the  impacts  upon  bodies  suspended  by  wires  (see  remarks 
after  our  experiments  upon  them  further  on,)  the  maximum  re- 
sults differ  only  from  the  conclusions  of  that  Problem  in  giving 
the  weight  of  the  bodv  struck  a  little  higher.  In  this  7th  Con* 
elusion^  the  weight  of  the  striking  body  is  assumed  to  be  less 
than  one  third  of  what  would  break  the  beam  by  pressure. 

Other  conclusions  virill  be  deduced  from  the  problems  and 
theorems  which  follow,  and  which  are  introduced^  mostly^  to 
compare  their  results  with  those  of  experiment.      • 

Prob.  1.  If  a  ball,  or  other  body,  be  suspended  like  a  pendu* 
lum,  and  made  to  strike  horizoptally,  at  its  lowest  point,  against 
the  middle  of  a  beam,  A  B,  supported  at  the  ends :  to  find  the 
quantity  of  recoil  of  the  ball,  and  the  time  of  straightening  of 
the  beam. 

We  shall   here   suppose,  as    A  c_ 

mentioned  before,  that  the  beam    /T^  ^ 

and  ball  have  moved  together  Li 
as  one  mass  from  the  time  of 

the  first  contact  to  that  of  separation,  when  the  beam  has  re- 
covered its  original  form  A  C  B. 

Let  C  D,  the  whole  deflection  of  the  beam  caused  by  the  im- 
pact, ^  by  any  distance  DE  in  the  recoil  =  x,  the  correspond- 
ing vtf ocity  =  V,  the  time  =  t,  the  inertia  of  the  beam  =  r, 
the  weight  of  the  ball  =  Wj  the  chord  of  the  arc  ascended  by 
the  ball  =  e,  the  radius  or  length  of  the  pendulum  =  l^  the 
force  of  gravity  =  g.  And  let  /?  be  a  pressure  which,  applied 
in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  would  bend  it  through  a  distance  e^ 

Then  ^ — ^ZJU  =p  pressure  of  the  beam  at  E. 

And  since  ii;  -f  r  is  the  mass  moved, 

^-^7^ — ^^  -  s=  the  acceleratinff  force* 

e{w+r)  ^ 

But  by  mechanics, 

rf  V  _  gp  {b  ->  or) 

da;        e  (w  -j-  r) 
Integrating:^ 

2  e{w  -{-  r)      ^ 

1835.  H 
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when  a:*  =  A, 

«  (w  +  r)'  V  e  (w  +  r) 

greatest  velocity  of  recoil  of  the  ball. 
To  find  the  value  of  the  chord  c.    We  have,  from  the  nature  of 

the  circle,  ^.  =  the  versed  sine,  or  height  ascended.     Whence 

the  velocity  due  to  that  height  is  c  \J  i* 
Putting  this  for  v  gives 

Whence 

c  =  i6\/— r^^ r    =    the    chord   of   the   are 

V   e  (w  +  r) 

through  which  the  ball  would  recoil  if  the 

beam  were  perfectly  elastic. 

To  find  the  time  of  straightening  the  beam.     Since,  froni 

above, 

2  e  (ti;  -h  r)      ' 

\  e{^  -k-  t)         ^ 
And  since  d  f  =  — -,  we  have 

V 

^^_  ,  /e(w  +  r)  dx 


v^ 


whence 

/e(w  -{■  r)  (        .         x\ 

t  =  /i/  — ^ — ! — '  .*arc  ( ver  sm  =-t- )• 

And  when  x  =  b, 

t  =  . /i(!L±J:>  X  1-57079. 

The  time  is  therefore  constant,  when  w  +  r  and  —  are  con- 

p 

stant,  whatever  the  deflection  may  be ;  which  is  analogous  to 

the  case  of  a  vibrating  chord. 
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Problem  2.    To  find  the  deflection  of  the  beam  answerini 
a  given  horizontal  impact^  and  the  time  of  its  duration. 

Put  d  =  the  chord  of  the  arc  through  which  the  ball  fell, 
v'  ss  the  velocity  of  impact,  A  =  the  height  fallen  through,  and 
the  rest  as  before. 

Since  from  the  last  problem,  h  \/    ^  ^ — r  =  the  velocity 

which  the  beam  would  generate,  in  the  ball  and  itself,  while  re- 
covering its  form,  this  quantity  will  represent  the  velocity  de- 
stroyed in  both  in  bending  the  beam  through  the  same  distance  b. 
Multiplying,  therefore,  the  above  by  m;  4-  ^  gives 

b(w  +  r)  \/    ,  ^^ — r  =  the  momentum  clestroyed. 

"^  '  \   e{\v  -^  r)  ^ 

But  v'  w  =  the  momentum  of  the  impact.  And  since  these  are 
equal. 


whence 


v'  m;  =  A  ( M'  -h  r)  \  /    ,  ^^     X  ; 


V    £ 


gp  {w  +  r) 

But  i;'  =  ^/2g  h,  from  the  properties  of  falling  bodies. 

2he 


w 


\/^ 


Aftid  since  A*=  ^, 


(w  +  r) 


V  pl\ 


From  the  three  last  equations  we  have  the  deflection  in  terms 
of  the  velocity  of  the  impact,  the  height,  and  the  chord  of  the 
arc  fallen  through,  the  beam  and  ball  being  the  same. 

For  the  time,  or  the  duration  of  an  impact. — The  time  of  de** 
fleeting  the  beam,  through  any  distance  5,  must  be  equal  to  the 
time  of  returning  through  the  same  distance  ;  the  beam  being 
supposed  perfectly  elastic'    And  since  the  time  of  return  was 

g€  (tV  -4-  T) 

found,  by  the  last  problem,  to  be  1-57079   x  \/  -^ -^ 

therefore  twice  this  quantity  or  3^*14159  x  \/  -^ -ss  the 

time  of  an  impact,  or  complete  vibration  of  the  beam  with  the 
striking  body  accompanying  it.     The  time  is  therefore  constant 

H  2 
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whether  the  impact  be  great  or  small^  provided  the  beam  and 
striking  body  are  the  same^  since  then  —  and  w  -f  r  are  con- 
stant. It  is,  moreover,  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  stiff* 
ness  of  the  beam,  since  —  measures  that  quality* 

Cor.  1 .     Since,  from  above, 

/     2  he 

y  p\w  -{-  r) 

2  e  itr 

If  e  =  the  utmost  deflection  the  beam  will  bear,  and  b  ss  e, 

,  _pe{w  +  r) 
^^        2v^      ' 

the  greatest  height  of  impact  the  beam  will  bear  from  a  given 
weight  ti;. 

If  the  weight  of  the  beam  be  small  and  neglected,  t  ^Oy  and 

The  two  last  values  of  h  being  the  measures  of  the  power  of 
a  heavy  and  a  light  beam  to  resist  impact,  we  have  this  propor- 
tion : — the  power  of  a  heavy  beam  :  the  power  of  a  light  one 

p  e(w  ■\-  r)     p  e 
:  :  ^    \    <, — -  \^  '.\w  •\-  r  iw. 
2vr  2w 

Whence  it  appears  that  in  beams,  whose  strength  and  flexi- 
bility are  the  same,  the  power  of  bearing  impacts  from  a  given 
body  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  by  augmenting  the  weight 
of  the  beams.  This,  however,  can  only  apply  to  horizontal  im- 
pacts, otherwise  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself  might  break  it 
without  any  blow. 

*  Dr.  Young,  speaking  of  the  results  of  impact  upon  elastic  bodies  {Natural 
Philosophy f  vol.  i.  p.  143),  says,  **  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  resilience  that 
a  body  of  a  pound  weight  falling  from  the  height  of  a  yard  will  produce  the 
9ame  effect  in  breaking  any  substance  as  a  body  of  three  pounds  falling  from 
the  height  of  a  foot."  This  it  appears  from  above  is  only  correct  when  the 
body  struck  is  without  weight,  and  the  impact  is  given  horizontally.  And 
when' the  Doctor  (at  p.  148  and  elsewhere)  represents  the  resilience  of  a  beam, 
or  its  resistance  to  impact,  to  be  simply  proportional  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of 
the  beam,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  that  the  striking  body  was  without  in- 
ertia or  weight. 
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Cor.  2.     Since 
b 


=  ^\/p 


2  he 


2  hew^ 

Whence  we  may  obtain  the  inertia  of  beams^  by  substituting  for 
these  values  in  the  results  of  our  experiments.  Taking  them^ 
then^  from  each  of  the  seven  experiments  upon  the  third  beam, 
these  being  the  most  varied,  we  have  : 

From  the  8^  lbs.  balls    .  .  .  .  r  =  7-86  lbs.  1    w 

From  the  4\  lbs r  =  5-13  lbs.  L^T^^P 

From  the  9  oz.  7  drs r  =  6-39  lbs.  J    -^^  ^^®' 

The  weight  of  the  beam  between  the  supports  was  13*75  lbs. 

Whencey— ^  s=  '47,  the  coefficient  by  which  to  multiply  the 

weight  between  the  supports  of  an  uniform  beam  to  obtain  a 
weight  equal  to  its  inertia.  The  inertia  appears  therefore  to 
differ  but  little  from  half  the  weight  of  the  beam  between  the 
supports ;  and  it  will  be  assumed  as  just  half  in  all  our  calcula- 
tions for  comparison  with  experiment ;  and  especially  as  half 
the  weight  is  the  pressure  which  a  prop  under  the  middle,  or 
any  other  part,  of  an  unifqrm  beam  would  sustain  through  the 
weight  of  the  beam,  were  it  cut  in  two  in  that  part.  Mr.  Tred- 
gold  assumes  it  as  half  without  proof,  and  calculates  the  effect 
of  vertical  impact  as  if  it  were  horizontal. 

Prob.  3.  Required  the  height  from  which  a  body  must  fall 
upon  the  middle  of  a  given  beam,  supported  at  the  ends,  to  de- 
flect it  through  an  assigned  distance ;  the  weight  of  the  beam 
being  considered,  and  the  striking  body  assumed  as  inelastic. 

Put  e  =  C  E  the  assigned  deflec- 
tion of  the  beam ;  p  =  the  pressure  a 
which,  applied  in  the  middle,  would 
have  produced  it ;  c'  =  C  D  the  de- 
flection of  the  beam  from  its  own 
weight,  X  =  any  other  deflection,  q 
=  the  pressure  in  the  middle  of  the 
beam  from   its  weight   (=  half  the 
weight  of  the  beam  if  uniform) ,  A  =s  G  D  the  height  fallen  through 
before  impact,  n  ss  the  power  of  the  deflection  to  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  beam  is  proportional,  and  the  rest  as  before. 

Then,  sinc«  e* :  .r" :  :p  i^—^y  the  resistiuice  of  the  beam  at  any 
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deflection  x  would  be  ^-^y  and  its  pressure  upwards  would  be 

^--j (w  +  ?) ;  and  the  inertia  being  w  +  r, 

ff      f « jr"  1 

.  • .  retarding  force  =  ^^;^-^  |-^  -  (w  +  y)  | . 

But  \)y  the  laws  of  motion. 

Integrating^ 

The  body  w  will,  by  falling  through  A,  have  acquired  a  velpcity 
^/2 g h\  and  after  impact  on  the  mass,  whose  inertia  is  r^  they 
will  commence  going  together  with  the  diminished  velocity 

V2gh.     Therefore,  when  x  ^  ef.v  ^ i/2  e  A,  and 

these  substituted  give 

substituting  for  C,  in  the  general  equation,  the  value  just  ob- 
tained gives 

^gh    _lL'^_£-J^(^-^'-f-^')-(«,4.y)(.-e>)l 
{w  +  rY      2      w  +  r\       (n  +  l)c»  ^     ^^'^       ">]' 

But  when  the  deflection  is  completed  v  —  o,  and  x^s^e;  and  at 
that  time,  dividing  by  the  coefiBcient  of  h,  we  obtain 

If  the  flexure  of  the  beam  is  not  so  great  as  to  injure  its  elas- 
ticity, ;i  s=  1,  and 

A  =  ^^^^^4^{f,(e  +  ^)-(«'  +  ?)}.     .     .     .      CB.) 

Or  since  q  is  the  pressure  which  accompanies  the  deflection 
c',  we  may  substitute  for  q  in  terms  of  e\  by  supposing  that 
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e:  p  :  :e^:  q*,  for  then  q  =  ^- — .     Putting  this  for  q  gives 

wherfi  e  —  e'  is  the  deflection  from  impact^  and  ~  is  constant 

•       ^ 

in  impacts  upon  the  same  beam. 

To  obtain  the  value  of  h  in  terms  of  the  weights,  instead  of 

the  deflections ;  substituting  for  e  —  ^  its  value,  J^E-ZJll^  ^e 

obtain 

When  the  beam  is  uniform,  r  =  y  nearly,  as  appears  from 
Cor.  2.  Prob.  2. 

If  the  beam  be  very  light,  y  =  o,  r  =  o,  and 


\2w        ) 


Prob.  4.  To  find  the  weight  of  that  beam  which  will  bear  the 
greatest  impact  from  a  given  body  falling  upon  it,  the  strength 
and  flexibility  of  the  beams  being  the  same. 

From  the  last  problem 

*  ^  2^^^*"^  ^)  (P  -  9)  (i>  -  ?  -  2  «;); 

and  tiie  question  is  to  find  q  when  A  is  a  maximum. 

In  beams  of  the  same  fcHrm  the  inertia  will  bear  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  weight  \  and,  therefore,  in  similar  beams,  we  may 
substitute  for  r,  in  terms  of  y,  in  the  preceding  formula.  Sup- 
pose aqszr^  then 

*'^2]^^^'^"*^^^""5')(P--8'--2M;)=maximum. 

Neglecting  the  constant  multiplier,  and  calling  the  other  part 
y,  we  have  • 

y  =  (w  +  a  y)  (j»  —  y)  (j9  -*  y  —  ^  tt»)  =r  maximum. 

*  This  assumption  is  not  strictly  tnte :  the  defleetion  from  the  weight  of  the 
beam  is  a  little  greater  than  that  due  to  a  weight  =r  a ;  but  the  error  is  no 
greater  than  in  the  suppodtion  that  the  deflecticm  e  in  elastic  beams  is  always 
as  py  which  is  only  the  case  in  horizontal  pressures. 
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Involving,  and  arranging  according  to  the  powers  of  q,  gives 
.  —  2  w^)  q  +  wp^  —  2  lo^p  =  maximum. 


.    ^.V- 


.  .-^ 3aq^— 2(2  ap'-2aw-'W)q'- {2  ptaxl-ha 

Of  q  • 

—  ajo'—  2?t;*)  =  0; 
T-^  =:  6  a  y  —  2  (2  a  JO  —  2  a  k;  —  w). 

Since  ^  =  0, 

.-.Soy*  — 2(2aj»— 2aM;  — M;)y=2j»M;  x  1  +  a  — ap^  — 2tc;*. 
From  this  quadratic  equation  we  obtain 

)..  .   (A.) 
If  we  substitute  this  value  of  q  in  that  of  -r^y  we  have 

The  negative  and  aflfirmative  signs  preceding  the  radical  here, 
show  that  in  the  two  values  of  which  q  admits,  the  positive 
radical  answers  to  a  minimum,  and  the  negative  to  the  maxi- 
mum required. 

If  the  beam  be  uniform,  r  =  y  (Cor.  2.  Prob.  2.),  arid  a  =s  1, 
In  that  case,  the  maximum  impact  gives,  by  equation  (A), 

9  =  ^  J»  -  w  -  -g  //>2  -h  3  tv*:    .     .     .     (B,) 

Cor.  If  w  be  very  smAl  compared  with  p,  then  3  w*  is  so 
compared  with  jti*^  Neglecting  3  w\  in  the  last  equation,  gives 
the  value  of  q,  when  the  resistance  to  impact  is  a  maximum^ 

;=  —  jGT  —  w;,  nearly ;  or  y  +  w  =  —  jp,  nearly. 

This  corollary,  and  especially  the  more  general  values  of  q  in 
the  problem,  would  enable  us  to  adjust  the  weight  of  a  bridge 
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of  beamS;  so  as  best  to  resist  concussions  from  a  given  load 
passing,  upon  an  uneven  road,  over  it.  The  formulae  would 
apply  too  to  impacts  upon  some  other  elastic  structures,  q  being 
the  pressure  from  the  weight  of  the  structure,  or  its  inertia,  in 
the  point  of  impact. 

Theorem.  The  locus  of  ultimate  curvature  of  all  the  points 
in  a  slightly  flexible  beam,  whose  depth  is  equal  throughout,  is 
a  parabola. 

Let  A  D  B  be  the  natural 
form  of  the  beam,  supported 
at  its  ends  A,  B ;  A  C  B  its 
form  when  bent  at*C  to  the 
extent  of  its  elastic  force ;  C  F  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at 
C ;  and  A  F,  B  E,  perpendiculars  from  A  B  upon  C  F. 

Then,  since  it  is  shown  by  writers  on  mechanics  that  the 
ultimate  deflection  of  a  beam  is  as  the  curvature  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  the  length,  we  have 

C  F  (=  deflection  of  the  part  A  C)  as  (A  C)'  x  curvature, 

C  E  (=  deflection  of  the  part  B  C)  as  (B  C)^  x  curvature. 
But  a  beam  of  uniform  depth  will  bear  the  same  curvature  in 
every  part.      We  have  therefore  C  F  to  (A  C)*,  and  C  E  to 
(B  C)*,  in  a  constant  ratio. 

Putting  then  /  =  A  C  B  the  length  of  the  beam,  a;*  =  A  C,  and 
c  =  a  constant  quantity  such  that  C  F  =  c  (A  C)*,  C  E  =  c  (B  C)% 
we  have  C  F  =  cx^,  C  E  =  c  (/  -  :r)«  =  c  (/«  -^  2  /  ^  +  x^). 
WhenceEF=CF  -.CE  =  cl{2s-l). 

But  the  right-angled  triangles  A  F  D,  BED  are  similar, 

•  •.  BE  :  DE  :  :  AF  :  FD; 
and  A  F  :  F  D  :  :  A  F  :  F  D, 

.-.AF-fBE  :  FD+DE  ::  AF  :  FD. 

HereFD  -|-DE=sEF  =  cZ(2a;  —  Z);andas  the  deflection 
is  small,  AF  +  BE  =  ACB  =  /  nearly.  In  this  case  A F  =  or, 
B  E  =  Z  —  ^,  and  the  last  proportion  above  becomes 

/  :  c/(2x-/)  ::  X  :  FD.     Whence  F  D  =  c  a:  (2  ^ -• /). 

If  we  subtract  the  value  of  F  D,  just  found,  from  that  of  C  F 
=s  c a:*,  we  obtain  CD  =  ca;*  —  ex  {2  x  -"  I)  ss  ex  {I  -^  x) ; 
where  C  D  may  be  taken  for  the  deflection  of  C,  it  being  nearly 
perpendicular  to  A  D  B.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  ultimate 
deflection  at  any  point  C  is  as  the  rectangle  of  the  segments 
into  which  the  beam  is  divided  at  that  point.  The  locus  of  these 
points  is  therefore  a  parabola. 

In  the  preceding  theorem  wc  have  supposed  the  ultimate  cur- 
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vature  to  be  the  utmost  the  beam  would  bear  without  impairing 
Its  elasticity ;  but  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  if  we  had 
assumed  any  other  constant  curvature.  In  the  parabola  so 
formed^  the  deflection  in  the  middle  would  be  to  the  deflection 
half-way  between  that  and  one  end,  as  1  to  '75  5  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  mean  between  the  results  of  our  experiments  on 
the  5th^  6th,  and  7th  beams  that  this  ratio  was  found  to  be  1  to 
'694,  differing  -^y  from  the  above. 

Theorem. — If  an  uniform  beam  be  supported  at  the  ends,  and 
struck  horizontally  upon  the  side,  the  same  blow  will  be  required 
to  break  it  wherever  it  is  given. 

From  Cor.  1,  Prob.  2,  it  appears  that  wh^te  the  striking  body 
and  the  inertia  of  the  bean»  remain  invariable,  the  power  of  re- 
sisting impact  is  as  the  strength  of  the  beam  multiplied  by  the 
deflection  it  is  capable  of. 

From  the  last  theorem  the  ultimate  deflection  at  any  point  is 
as  the  product  of  the  segments  at  that  point,  and  is  equal  to 
c  ^  (Z  —  x).  It  is  shown  too  by  writers  on  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials that  the  strain  from  a  weight  at  such  point  is  in  the  same 
proportion  ;  the  strength  therefore  is  inversely  as  the  strain,  or 

as  —rj ^ .     Hence  the  power  of  tjie  beam  to  sustain  an  im- 

X\l^  Xf      ^  • 

pact  at  any  point  is  as  the  product  of  these. 

It  is  therefore  the  same  in  every  part. 

For  another  proof  of  this  see  the  experiments  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  beams. 

Experiments, — Horizontal  Impacts. 

In  all  the  following  experiments  a  ball  was  suspended  by  a 
thin  string  from  an  elevated  object,  and  so  placed  that,  when 
hanging  vertical,  its  side  just  touched  the  beam  in  the  point  in- 
tended to  be  struck,  which  was  always  the  middle,  except  other- 
wise mentioned ;  the  beam  being  loosely  supported  at  its  ends, 
horizontally  and  vertically,  by  immoveable  bodies.  The  impacts 
were  made  by  drawing  back  the  ball  through  given  arcs,  as 
measured  by  their  chords,  and  letting  it  fall  against  the  beam. 
The  deflection  of  the  beam  by  an  impact  was  measured  by  the 
quantity  which  a  peg,  whose  end  touched  the  beam  when  at  rest, 
had  been  driven  into  a  mass  of  clay  placed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  beam  to  that  where  the  ball  was.  The  use  of  the  peg  and 
clay  was  only  to  indicate  the  deflection. 
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In  all  the  experiments  the  radius  qf  length  of  the  pendulum 
was  12  feet^  except  another  radius  be  mentioned;  and  the  mag^ 
nitudes  of  the  impacts  were  measured  by  the  chords  of  the  arcs 
through  which  the  ball  fell,  because  the  velocity  of  impact  is 
in  that  ratio,  as  will  easily  be  seen ;  for  the  velocity  is  as  the 
square  root  of  the  versed  sine,  (or  of  the  height  fallen  through,) 
and  the  chord  is  in  the  same  ratio. 

1st  Beam. — This  was  a  rectangular  bar  of  cast  iron,  1  inch  by 
i  inch  section,  and  4  feet  6  inches  long,  weighing  7\  lbs.  It 
was  placed  horizontal,  and  laid  with  its  broader  side  against  two 
vertical  supports  4  feet  asunder.  The  blows  were  given  hori- 
zontally in  the  middle  of  the  beam  to  bend  it  in  that  direction. 
The  impinging  body  was  a  cast  iron  ball  8^  lbs.  weight. 


Chord  of  arc 

Obflerved 

Calculated 

Observed 

Calculated 

Diflfbrence 

Difference 

fallen 

chords  of 

chords  of 

deflections 

deflections 

between  ob- 

between  6b. 

iius^feet.) 

Tecoilof 

recoil  of 

of  beam. 

of  beam. 

served  and 

served  and 

ball,  in 

ball,  in 

in 

in 

calculated 

calculated 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

recoils. 

deflections. 

1 

7 

8-3 

•25 

•26 

i 

■A 

2 

15 

14-5 

•44 

•53 

-Vir 

i 

3 

21 

21-8 

•66 

•79 

A 

+ 

4 

31 

291 

•88 

1-05 

-T'r 

i 

5 

39 

383 

116 

1-32 

-W 

i 

6 

46 

47-2 

1-43 

1-58 

>V 

I*,. 

7 

52 

53-5 

1-62 

1-84 

^ 

i 

8 

Broke  it. 

1 

Prior  to  the  experiments  above,  the  beam  was  laid  flat  on  two 
horizontal  supports  4  feet  asunder;  and  weights,  suspended  from 
the  middle  and  gently  laid  on,  produced  deflections  in  the  bai? 
(in  the  direction  that  it  was  bent  by  impact)  as  below : 

28  lbs.  bent  it  -32  inch, 

56     .63     _    ^Unlc^ed, 

The  quantity  of  the  recoil  in  the  preceding  experiments  was 
calculated  from  the  formula  c  »  i  4/  — — — 


,      ,  -^.   (Prob.l.) 

This  formula,  like  all  the  others,  is  calculated  on  a  supposition 
^hat  the  beam  is  perfectly  elastic  and  the  striking  body  devoid 
Qf  elasticity. 

In  Cor.  2,  Prob.  2,  it  is  shown  that  the  inertia  of  uniform 
beams,  struck  in  the  middle,  is  nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
weight  of  each  between  its  points  of  support;  and  as  this  beam 
was  4  feet  6  inches  long,  and  7*25  lbs.  weight,  the  weight  fA  4 
feet  was  6*44  lbs.     Whence  the  inertia  r  =ss  3*22 lbs.    We  have 
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likewise  w  =  8*5  lbs.,  /  =s  144  inches,  b  =  the  different  deflec- 
tions )  and  as  56  lbs.  bent  the  beam  *63  inch,  taking  jp  ==  56  lbs* 
we  have  e  =  'GS  inch. 

The  quantity  of  the  deflections  in  the  experiments  above  was 

calculated  from  the  formula  bss  iv  cf\  /  —n : — \-   (Prob.2.) 

V  pi  (w  -{■  r)    ^  ' 

In  this  formula  d  is  the  chord  of  the  arc  the  striking  body  fell 
through  in  each  instance,  and  the  rest  are  as  above  described. 

2nd  Beam. — ^This  casting  was  of  the  same  metal  and  dimen- 
sions as  the  last,  and  the  experiment  was  made  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  striking  balls  of  different  metals  and  weight 
were  used.  Weight  of  casting,  (4  feet  6  inches  long,)  7  lbs.  Di- 
stance of  supports,  4  feet,  as  before. 


Impact  with  leaden  ball  8|  lbs.  weight. 


Hi 
II 


6-5 
13 
19 
27 
34 
47 


7-3 
14 
22 
29-7 
39'8 
49 


•24 
•46 
•73 
•97 
1-30 
1*60 


II' 


•29 

•57 

•86 

M4 

1-43 

1-72 


Impact  with  cast  iron  ball  8^  lbs  weight. 


lb 


6-5 
14 
20 
2& 
37 
48 


w£  S 


7 

14 

19-9 

30 

40-4 

50-5 


IS 


•23 
•46 
•65 
•98 

vm 

1-65 


•29 

•57 

•86 

1^14 

143 

172 


Impact  with  leaden  ball  4i  lbs.  weight. 


1^ 


5 

7 
17 

22 
28 
33 


42 
10-7 
17-6 
24-6 
31-9 
38^4 


•11 
•28 
•46 
•64 
•83 
1^00 


•a" 


•18 
•36 
•54 
•72 
•90 
108 


Impact  with  bell  metal  ball  4|  lbs.  weight. 


4 

9-5 
14 
19 
29 
35 


5 

irs 

173 
25 

30*7 
38^4 


•13 
•30 
•45 
•65 
•80 
1^00 


•18 
•36 
•54 
•72 
•90 
I  •OS 


Before  the  experiments  on  impact  were  made  upon  this  beam 
it  was  laid  horizontal  on  two  supports  4  feet  asunder,  and  weights 
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gently  laid  ou  the  middle  bent  it  (in  the  same  direction  that  it 
was  afterwards  bent  by  impact)  ^  as  below  : 

28  lbs.  bent  it  -37  inch, 

56  lbs.    '77  inch.  Elasticity  a  little  injured. 

In  calculating  the  deflections  of  the  beam  and  the  recoils  of 
the  striking  body,  the  inertia  of  the  beam  was  in  this  case  and 
in  all  others  taken  as  half  the  weight  of  the  beam  between  the 
supports  (Cor.  2,  Prob.  2).  Adopting  the  formulae  used  in  the  cal- 
culations for  the  first  beam,  we  have  here  the  inertia  r=B'lll  lbs. 
And  since  28  lbs.  bent  this  beam  '37  inch,  calling  p  =  28,  we 
have  e  =  '37.  We  have  also  /  =  144  inches, «;  =  8^  or  4^  lbs., 
and  the  other  quantities  given  in  each  case,  or  obtained  from  the 
observed  results. 

The  deficiency  of  the  deflections  in  the  experimental  results, 
compared  with  the  calculated  ones,  may  perhaps  arise  from  the 
resistance  of  the  peg  in  the  clay. 

3rd  Beam. — This  was  a  rectangular  bar  of  cast  steel,  1*46 
inch  by  -41  inch  section,  and  6  feet  9  inches  long,  weighing 
14  J  lbs.  It  was  laid  horizontally,  and  placed  with  its  broader 
side  against  two  vertical  supports,  6  feet  6  inches  asunder ;  the 
impacts  being  intended  to  bend  it  in  its  least  direction.  The 
striking  bodies  were  balls  of  lead,  cast  iron,  bell  metal,  and  har- 
dened steel,  and  of  various  weights,  as  below. 


Leaden  baU  8^  lbs.  weight. 


Cast  iron  ball  8^  lbs.  weight 


in ,. 


1= 
||| 


5-5 
11-5 
18-3 
24*7 
31*0 


6-37 
12-4 
187 
25-2 
32-2 


5I 


•42 

•82 
1-23 
1-66 
2-12 


3 .3 
III 


•437 

•87 

1-31 

1-75 

2-19 


I!  I 


•si 


6 

12^5 
180 
24-5 
31-5 


•si 
I- 


6-37 
13-3 
191 
25-6 
32-0 


•42 

•88 

1-26 

1-69 

2^11 


4 

I 

•a 


•437 

•87 
1^31 
1-75 
2-19 


Leaden  ball  4|Ib6.  weight. 


Bell  metal  baU  4^  lbs.  weight. 


8-5 

17-3 
29*0 


5-17 
10-7 

20*0 
30-8 


•29 

•60 

1^12 

1-73 


•27 

•54 

1-08 

1^63 


4^5 

9-0 

17-5 

27^0 


5-5 
11-0 
20-0 
29*4 


•31 

•62 

M2 

1-65 


•27 

•54 

1*08 

1-63 
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1%J 


•a? 


•087 

•17 

•26 
•35 


Leaden  ball,  weight 
9  oz.  7  dr. 


I. 

Hi 


•07 
•16 
•28 
•45 


1-5 
3^5 
4^3 


i 

IS 

3 


Bell  metal  ball,  weight 
9  oz.  7  drs. 


•76 
1-70 

305 
4*90 


•08 
•17 
•26 
•41 


•8 
2-0 
3-5 
4^0 


•87 
r86 

2-83 
4-46 


Sheer  steel  ball,  weight 
9  oz.  7  di8. 


I 


•09 
•18 
•27 
•40 


1^0 

3-7 
5-0 


•98 
1*96 
2-94 
4-35 


The  anomalous  character  of  the  results  of  the  experiments 
with  the  small  balls^  compared  with  those  from  the  larger  ones, 
may  perhaps  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  observing  the  results  of 
small  impacts. 

Previous  to  any  of  the  experiments  on  impact  upon  this  beam, 
it  was  laid  on  supports  6  feet  6  inches  asunder,  and  bent  by 
weights  in  the  middle,  in  the  same  direction  that  it  was  after- 
wards bent  by  impact.     The  results  are  as  below  : 


Its  own  weight  (or  pressure  from  half  of  its\ 


•33   in. 


:} 


1-49  — 


weight  between  the  supports)  =  6  lbs.  14  oz. 
28  lbs.  -f  6  lbs.  14  oz.  (its  own  pressure)  =" 

34  lbs.  14  oz 

56  lbs.  4-  6  lbs.  14  oz.  =  62  lbs.  14  oz.  =  1006  oz.  2-56  — 

To  calculate,  as  before,  the  deflections  and  recoils,  we  had  here 
p  =  1006  oz.,  e  =s  2-56  ins.,  r  =:  6  lbs.  14  oz.  =  110  oz.,  w  ==  the 
various  striking  weights,  tad  the  rest  from  the  data,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases. 

In  the  experiments  upon  this  beam  which  were  made  the  last 
of  those  where  the  impact  was  horizontal,  additional  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  resistance  of  the  clay  from  rendering  the 
deflections  less  than  they  ought  to  be,  as  it  was  conceived  that 
this  cause  had  in  some  degree  reduced  the  deflections  in  most  of 
the  other  beams  which  had  been  struck  horizontally. 

4th  Beam. — ^This  cast  iron  bar  was,  in  section,  1*08  x  1*05 
inches,  and  7  feet  long,  weighing  23^  lbs. ;  it  was  placed  againist 
two  supports,  6  feet  6  inches  asunder,  and  bent  by  impacts  in 
the  middle.  Weight  of  striking  ball,  of  cast  iron,  20i  lbs. 
Radius  16  feet. 

In  the  first  of  the  following  experiments  the  beam  alone  was 
struck,  as  before,  and,  in  the  second  experiment,  a  56-lbs.  weight 
of  cast  iron  was  suspended  like  a  pendulum  and  made  to  touch 
the  middle  of  the  beam;  the  ball  was  then  made  to  impinge 
against  the  weight,  and  thence  deflect  the  beam. 
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Impact  npon  the  boon  to  detect  it. 


'46 
•62 

•87 

1-03 
1-24 
1-44 
1-80 


•51 
'76 
1-01 
1-26 
1-52 
1-77 
2-03 


i- 
i 


Impact  upon  the  weight  to  deflect  the  beam. 


•31 
•43 
•69 

•81 

r04 

1-28 
1-41 
1-63 


•31 

•46 

•61 

'76 

•92 

1-06 

1-22 

1-36 


^11  a 


0 

—  i 


The  observed  deflections  in  this  latter  case,  where  the  impact 
was  upon  the  weight,  were  somewhat  higher  than  the  calcu- 
lated ones,  while  in  impacts  upon  the  beam  itself  they  were  less 
than  as  calculated.  It  is  evident  that  the  elasticity  from  the 
collision  had  here  some  effect,  as  might  be  expected. 

Before  the  experiments  on  impact  the  beam  was  laid  on  two 
supports^  6  feet  6  inches  asunder,  and  was  bent  *7S  inch  by  123 
lbs.  (including  the  pressure  horn  its  own  weight)  applied  gently 
in  the  middle. 

5th,  6th,  and  7th  Beams. — ^Tbese  were  three  cast  iron  bars 
from  the  same  metal,  each  4  feet  6  inches  long,  full  inch  square, 
and  14  lbs.  10  oz.  weight,  nearly.  They  were  supported  by 
props  4  feet  asunder,  and  the  impacts  were  given  against  the 
beams  alone ;  first  in  the  middle,  and  afterwards  half-^way  be-* 
tween  the  middle  and  one  support. 

The  striking  body  was  a  ball  of  cast  iron^  44  lbs.  weight,  sus« 
pepded  by  a  16-feet  radius. 

Impacts  in  the  middle  of  the  Bars, 


Velocities  per 

Deflections  of 

Deflections  of 

Deflections  of 

Mean  between 

Chords  of  arcs 

second,  com. 

the  5th  beam, 

the  6th  beam. 

the  7th  beam. 

fiUlen  through, 
infeet. 

puted  from  the 
chords. 

in  parts  of  an 
*inch. 

in  parts  of  an 
Mnch. 

in  parts  of  an 
*toch. 

oftbeGthand 
7th  beam,  in 
the  middle. 

1 

1*414 

•23 

1-6 

2121 

•28 

•26 

•26 

2 

2*828 

•42 

•33 

•37 

•35 

2-5 

3-535 

•50* 

•42 

•49 

•46 

3 

4242 

•59 

•53 

•56 

•55 

3-5 

4^949 

'67 

•68 

'67 

'67 

4 

5656 

•82 

•79 

'76 

'77 

4-5 

6^363 

•85 

•85 

6 

7070 

•97 

•97 

•92 

•95 

5-5 

7-777 

1-05 

1^05 

6 

8-484 

Brok«  in  Um 
middle. 
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The  sixth  and  seventh  beams  having  borne  the  deflections 
1*05  and  '92  as  above,  and  the  former  being  considered  (from 
the  result  of  the  fifth  beam)  very  near  to  fracture,  they  were  no 
longer  struck  upon  the  middle,  but  upon  a  point  half  way  be- 
tween the  middle  and  one  support ;  the  pendulous  ball  being 
so  ordered  as  just  to  touch  that  point  of  the  beam  when  hanging 
vertical.  The  intention  was  to  ascertain  the  deflection  of  each 
beam  in  this  new  point  of  impact,  and  the  blow  necessary  to 
break  it  there. 

Impacts  at  half  the  distance  between  middle  and  one  support • 


Chords  of 

axes  fallen 

through,  in 

feet. 

Deflection  of  the 

6th  beam  in  point 

struck,  in  parti  of 

an  inch. 

Deflection  of 

the  7th  beam 

in  point  struck, 

in  parts  of  an 

inch. 

Mean  between 
deflections  of 

the  6th  and  7th 
beam  at  one 

fourth  distance 
from  one  end. 

Ratio  of  deflections 

from  equal  impacts  at 

one  fourth  span  and 

middle  of  beam. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5-5 

6 

•22 
•40 
•60 
•60 
'70 
Broke  the  beam. 

•25 
•44 
•54 

•68 

Broke  it. 

•24 
•42   • 
•52 
•64 

•70 

4-J  =  -691 

ff=:-68 

U=67 

L  mean 
^•694 

Both  beams  were  broken  exactly  in  the  point  of  impact,  and 
with  the  same  intensity  of  blow,  an  impact  through  an  arc  of 
6  feet.  Now  an  impact^  through  an  arc  of  6  feet,  against  the 
middle  of  the  5th  beam,  had  broken  it ;  and  as  impacts  in  the 
middle  through  3,  4,  and  5  feet,  had  nearly  bent  each  of  the 
three  beams  through  equal  quantities,  we  maybe  convinced  that 
an  impact  through  about  6  feet  against  the  middle  of  the  6th 
and  7th  beams  would  have  broken  them.  Hence  we  may  con- 
elude  that  an  uniform  beam  will  bear  the  same  blow  whether 
struck  in  the  middle  or  half  way  between  that  and  one  end.  . 

Previous  to  the  preceding  experiments  upon  the  7th  beam, 
it  was  laid  horizontal  on  two  props,  4  feet  asunder,  and  weights 
gently  laid  on  the  middle  bent  it  as  below : 

168  lbs.  bent  it  '26  inch;  unloaded,  no  set. 
224  lbs.   -40    —  ;  unloaded,  set  ^^^  inch. 

Remark. — From  all  the  preceding  experiments  it  appears  that 
the  deflection  is  nearly  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  fallen  through, 
or  as  the  velocity  of  impact. 

P^ertical  Impacts, 

In  the  following  experiments  the  impacts  were  given  by  a 
short  kaden  cylinder  C  falling  from  different  small  heights  upon 
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the  middle  of  the  beam,  which  was  sustained  at  its  ends  A,  B, 
in  a  horl2oiital  position,  by  firm  supports.  The  cylinder  C  was 
perforated  by  one  end  of  an  uniform  light  slip  of  timber  D^  6  feet 
4  inches  long,  which  was  attached  by  a  jointiat  the  other  end  to 
the  vertical  prop  E. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  C  fell  through  small  arcs  of  a  circle 
instead  of  vertical ;  but  as  the  radius  was  large  and  the  heights 
usually  small,  the  error  was  not  worth  notice. 

lbs.    oz.  *i««i 
Weight  of  leaden  cylinder  .  .13     4 
^  of  weight  of  lever  D  (its\     ^    g 

inertia) ^ 

Weightof  striking  body,  or 

sum  of  the  above  .s 


13  13 


8th  Beam. — ^This  bar  was  of  cast  steel,  and  was  that  called 
the  3rd  beam  in  our  horizontal  experiments  ;  it  was  now  laid 
upon  two  supports  6  feet  6  inches  asunder  as  before,  and  bent 
by  impact  in  the  same  direction. 


Whole  deflec 

Calculated 

HeigfattfalteQ 

OlMerredde. 

tioM  of  beam 

prei«i»e.in 

Calndated 

Excess  of  real 

through,  in 

flections  of 

or  observed 

ounces,  which 

heights  fallen 

over  calculated 

inches. 

beam  from  im- 

deflections 

would  produce 

through,  in 

heights  fallen. 

pact,  in  inches. 

•h  -33  inch. 

the  whole  de. 
flections. 

inches. 

3 

2-00 

2-33 

916 

2-53 

i 

6-     '' 

-•2-5?'    ' 

'  '2-90' 

1140 

5-22 

i 

9 

2-99 

3-32 

1305 

7-76 

f 

12 

3-40 

373 

1466 

10-69 

i 

15  . 

3-74 

4-07 

1599 

13-45 

T*ir 

18 

4-15 

4-48 

1760 

17-19 

nV 

21 

4-40 

4-73 

1859 

19-71 

-rV 

24 

4-68 

5-01 

1969 

22-72 

tV 

Referring  to  the  previous  experiments  on  this  beam,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  beam  when  placed  on  two  supports  6  feet  6  inches 
asunder,  bent  '33  inch,  as  given  in  the  3rd  column  above,  by  its 
own  weight ;  and  that  1006  ounces  laid  on  the  middle  bent  it 
2-56  inches;   ..  .  ' 

The  calculated  heights  of  impact  in  the  5th  column  were  ob> 
tained  from  the  formula 


A  = 


2pw^ 


(w  +  r)  (^  —  y)  (^  —  g  —  2  tc;),  problem  3rd. 


In  this  formula  —  is  constant  in   pressures  upon   the  same 
1835.  I 
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2-56 


beam;  and  we  have  here — =  Y^r^,tiT  =  13lbs.l3oz.=:221oz,, 

q-=s,r  ^si  llOoz. ;  and  p  is  obtained  from  each  of  the  tabulated 
pressures  in  the  4th  column. 

The  values  of  A  would  have  been  calculated  more- easily  than 
as  above  by  equation  (C)^  prob.  3  ;  but  the  formula  used  was 
conceived  to  stand  in  need  of  a  test. 

9th  Beam. — This  was  a  bar  of  cast  steel  2*05  x  '52  section^  and 
6  feet  4  inches  long,  weighing  23^  lbs.  It  was  laid  on  supports 
6  feet  asunder,  and  the  leaden  cylinder  was  let  fall  upon  the 
middle  as  before. 

This  bar  was  bent  2*44  inches  by  224  lbs.  being  laid  gently  on 
the  middle.  « 


Heights  faUen 

Deflections 

Calculated 

Excess  of  real 

through,  in 

in  inches.  * 

heiehts  faUen 
through. 

over  calculated 

heights  faUen. 

6 

1-09 

5  14 

\ 

12 

1-42 

9-49 

i     ■ 

18 

1-76 

15-34 

^ 

24 

202 

20-74 

^ 

The  heights,  in  this  case^  were  calculated  by  equation  (C), 
problem  3. 

10th  Beam. — ^This  was  anSiniform  tube  of  wrought  iron  :  it 
wa^  laid  horizontal  on  two  supports,  p  feet  6  inches  asunder, 
and  struck  upon  the  middle  with  the  cylinder  falling  upon  it ; 
first,  when  the  tube  was  empty,  and.  next,  when  it  was  filled 
with  leaden  bullets  :  the  bullets  being  put  rather  loosely  in  to 
increase  its  weight  without  affecting  its  flexibility. 

Weight  of  the  empty  tube,  between  the  supports,  9*2  lbs. 
Weight  of  tube,  when  loaded,  17*7  lbs.  Deflection  of  empty 
tube,  from  its  own  weight,  '26  inch.  Deflection  from  weight  of 
loaded  tube  -61  inch.  Deflection  from  28  lbs.  hung  in  the  mid- 
dle of  unloaded  tube  1*47  inch,  and  of  loaded  tube  1*44  inch. 


Empty  tube. 

Tube  loaded  with  bullets.                 1 

Heights  fallen 
through,  in 

Deflections  , 
from  impact, 
in  inches. 

Whole  deflec- 
tions, in  inches. 

Heights  fallen 
through,  m 

Deflections 

from  impact, 

in  inches. 

Whole  deflec. 
tions,  in  inches. 

3 

6 

9 

12 

2-50 
3-20 
3-74 
4-02 

2-76 
3-46 
4-00 

4-28 

3 

6 

9 

12 

2-31 
2-99 
3-44 
3-96 

2-92 
3-60 
4-05 
4-57 

In  these  experiments  the  deflections  from  impact  upon  the 
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loaded  tube  were  less  than  those  where  the  empty  one  was  used^ 
though  the  ultimate  deflections  were  a  little  greater  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter.  The  following  experiments  are  intended 
to  show  that  increasing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  weight  of  the 
body  struck  augments  its  po\^er  of  bearing  impact. 

Impact  on  Bodies  sustained  by  Wires. 

Elxperiments  to  illustrate  the  Increase  of  Power  to  resist  Im- 
pulsion, which  elastic  Bodies  acquire  by  being  loaded. 

An  iron  wire  (thickness  No.  17)  was  suspended  by  one  end 
from  the  top  of  a  room ;  the  other  hanging  down  with  a  round 
cast  iron  ball,  having  a  hole  bored  through  it,  affixed  to  the  lower 
end.  The  striking  body,  likewise,  was  a  cast  iron  ball,  bored 
in  like  manner,  and  having  the  wift  passing  through  it 
so  easily  as  to  form  no  resistance  as  it  fell. 

In  the  annexed  #gure,  A  B  represents  the  wire  fas- 
tened at'if^;  B  the  weight  at  bottom ;  C  the  striking 
weight.  In  the  experiments,  C  was  let  fall  upon  B 
from  various  distances,  C  B,  to  ascertain  the  heights 
necessary  to  break  the  wire  when  sustaining  different 
weights  B. 

The  weight  B  had  a  perforated  disc  of  lead,  through 
which  the  wire  passed,  laid  upg^  it,  to  lessen  or  de- 
stroy the  elasticity  of  the  impinging  bodies. 

Experiments. 


lA 


C> 


(> 


of  wire. 


striking  ball 
ate. 


ball  at  B 
with  lead. 


Bore  impacts  through. 


falling 
through. 


Remarks. 


ft.  in. 
25  0 

24  0 


lb«.      oz. 
5     14 


24  8 


40 


85 


lbs. 
0 

10 


feet. 


44 

80 


0 
8 

89       0 
125       0 


10 
80 

89 


2,  2^,3,3^,4  feet 

(repeated)  2i,  3,  3f,  4,4ift. 
7  ft.. 
(repeated,  fresh  wire,)  6  ft. 
1,  2,3,4,5,  6,  Q^,7  ^^  ... 
6,  6iJ^,  7,  7i,  8,  8i,  9  ft.  ... 
8,  H»  9,  9i,  10, 10^  ft.  ... 
8,  8i,  9,9i,  10  ft 


4i 


3,  4  inches    

2,  3,  4,  6,  6  inch.. 

4,  5  inch 


} 

7^ 
9^ 
11 
10^ 


4i 


5  inches. 
7  do. 

6  do. 


44       0     2  inch 3do. 

i2 


No  lead. 


.S  .fc*    «    t»    SB 

c  It  broke  one 
•{inch  ttam 
itop. 
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The  bodies  strack  above  were  all  single  balls  of  cast  iron^ 
with  the  flat  piece  of  lead  laid  upon  them. 

To  ascertain  the  strength  apd  extensibility  of  this  .wire,  it 
was  broken^  in  a  very  careful  experiment,  with  252^  lbs.  sus- 
pended at  its  lower  end  and  laid  gradually  on.  And  to  obtain 
the  increment  of  a  portion  of  the  wire  (length  24  feet  8  inches) 
when  loaded  by  a  certain  weight,  it  had  lS9lbs.  hung  at  the 
bottom,  and  when  89  lbs.  were  taken  off  that  load,  the  wire  de- 
creased in  length  '39  inch. 

Whence  89  lbs.  :  '39  :  :  252'5  lbs. :  1-12  inch  =  the  ultimate 
extension  of  24  feet  8  inches. 

.'.  1'09  inch  =  ultimate  extension  of  34  feet,  or  extension 
of  that  length  of  the  wire  when  loaded  to  its  breaking  point. 

Remarks. — Ist.  Should  it  be  suggested  that  the  wire  by  being 
frequently  impinged  upon  would  perhaps  be  much  weakened, 
the  author  would  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  of  his  on  Chain:  Bridges^ 
Manchester  M&inmrSy  2nd  series,  vol.  v.,  where  it  is  shown  that 
an  iron  wire  broken  by  pressure  >8everal  times  in  su^cc^ssion  is 
very  little  weakened,  and  will  nearly  bear  the  same  weight  as  at 
first.  'f 

2nd.  The  first  of  the  preceding  experiments  on  wires  are  the 
only  ones  from  which  the  maximum  can,  with  any  approach  to 
certainty,  be  inferred ;  and  we  see  from  them  that  the  wire  re- 
sisted impulsion  with  the  greatest  effect  when  it  was  loaded  at 
bottom  with  a  weight  which,  added  to  that  of  the  striking  body, 
was  a  little  more  than  one  tiiird  of  the  weight  that  would  break 
the  wire  by  pressure,  a  cqnclusion  wl^ich  does  not  differ  widely 
from  that  of  Cor.  to  Prob.  4. 

3rd.  Prom  t;hese  experiments  generally,  it  appears  that  the 
wire  wfe  weak  to  bear  a^blow  when  lightly  loaded. 

These  last  experiments  and  remarks,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  show  clearly  the  benefit  of  giving  considerable 
weight  to  elastic  structures  subject  to  impact  and  vibration  ;  and 
the  weight  of  greatest  resistance  may  frequently  be  calculated 
from  the  formulsB  in  problem  4  or  its  corollary. 
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Observations  on  the  Direction  and  Intensity  of  the  Terrestrial 
Magnetic  Force  in  Ireland^  made  by  tike  Rev.  Humphrey 
Llotd^  M.A.^  F.R.S.y  Sfc.y  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  by  Captain  Edward  Sa- 
BiNB,  R.j4.y  F.R.S,f  Sfc. ;  and  by  Captain  3auis,h  Clarke 
Ross,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  Sfc. 

[With  a  Plate.] 

The  observations  which  foriki  the  (Subject  of  the  ptesent  com- 
munication were  made  dnrilig  the  years  1834  and  1835,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  recommendation  of  theBritish  Association  m'ged 
in  the  first  and  second  Reports  of  its  proceedings.  Their  mam 
object  has  been  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic dip  and  intensity  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  ^  small,  'but  it 
was  hoped  exact,  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  earth's  magnetism.  The  observations  are  three- 
fold :  first,  observations  of  the  horizontal  part  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  force,  as  determined  by  the  time  of  vibration  of  a 
needle  suspended  horizontally,  after  the  method  of  Professor 
Hansteen;  secondly,  observations  of  dip,  made  in  the  usual 
manner;  and  thirdly,  observations  of  dip  and  intensity  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  instrument,  according  to  the 
method  adopted  by  Professor  Lloyd,  and  already  su'bmitted  to 
the  Association  *. 

I.  Horizontal  Intensity. 

The  instruments  employed  in  the  first  Series  of  observations 
were  constructed  aftcfr  the  model  of  that'  of  Profefesor  Haristeen. 
The  needles  arb  cylinders  2|  inches  long,  and  '13  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  suspended  by  a  few  filaments  of  the  silkworm's  thread. 
They  are  inclosed  in  a  small  rectangular  box,  supported  upon 
levelling  screws,  and  having  a  tubular  pillar  screwed  on  at  top 
for  the  silk  suspension.  At  the  bott6to-  of  the  1)0X  is  a  divided 
circle,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  arc  of  VibratioiK  tlie  tempe- 
rature is  observed  by  means  of  a  small  thermometer  incldied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  contact  with  the  tottomand  ddes 
of  the  box.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  observations,  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  to  be  rendered  truly  horizontaVby  means 
of  the  levelling  screws  on  which  it  rests,'  arid  of  a  Ismail  spirit 
level  with  which  it  is  furnished.    The  needle  being  then  sus- 

*  Fourth-Jieportfip,  567.-  Dransactionscf  the  Royal  Irish  Academyj  vtJ.xvii.  • 
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pended  so  as  to  hang  near  the  bottom,  its  deviation,  if  any,  from 
the  horizontal  position  will  be  detected  by  its  inclination  to  the 
surface.  It  is  then  to  be  slightly  moved  to  one  side  or  other  in 
the  brass  stirrup  by  which  it  is  supported,  until  it  hangs  truly 
parallel  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  box ;  and  when  this  adjust- 
ment is  once  accurately  made,  no  further  alteration  will  be  re- 
quired, unless  the  change  of  dip  be  considerable. 

When  an  observation  is  to  be  made,  the  needle  is  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  small  roller  to  which  the  silk  suspension  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  may  hang  about  midway  between  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  box.  It  is  then  drawn  aside  from  the 
magnetic  meridian  through  an  arc  of  25°  or  30°,  by  a  piece  of 
brass  wire  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  box,  and  is  allowed  to  os- 
cillate. The  registry  of  the  oscillations  is  commenced  when  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibration  on  either  side  of  the  meridian  is  re- 
duced to  20°,  and  it  is  continued  during  360  vibrations ;  the 
moment  of  the  completion  of  every  10th  vibration  during  that 
interval  being  noted  by  a  chronometer.  The  amplitude  of  the 
final  arc,  or  of  the  arc  of  the  360th  vibration,  is  also  observed  ; 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  box,  as  indicated  by  the 
interior  thermometer,  is  noted  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
observation. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  manner  seven  intervals  of  time  are 
obtained,  each  corresponding  to  300  vibrations, — viz.  the  interval 
between  the  0th  and  300dth  vibration,  between  the  10th  and 
310th,  &c.,  and  between  the  60th  and  360th  ; — and  the  mean 
of  these  is  taken  as  the  result.  But  to  this  result  several  cor- 
rections must  be  applied. 

1.  The  time  as  shown  by  the  chronometer  is  to  be  corrected 
for  rate  I  and  accordingly  the  chronometer's  rate  must  be  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  comparison  with  a  good  timekeeper, 
or  by  astronomical  observations.  In  the  present  series  the  rate 
was  observed  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  each  group  of 
observations  by  the  former  and  easier  method.  The  amount 
of  the  correction  due  to  rate  is  in  most  cases  very  small,  the  cor- 
rection in  the  time  of  100  vibrations  corresponding  to  a  daily  rate 
of  2^^  being  less  than  O'^'Ol  with  the  slowest  of  the  needles 
employed. 

2.  Professor  Hansteenhas  applied  a  correction  for  the  arc  of 
vibration,  so  as  to  reduce  the  time  to  that  corresponding  to  in- 
finitely small,  arcs.  The  correction  is  investigated  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  usually  applied  to  pendulum  observations. 
It  is  however  more  complicated  in  its  form ;  for,  instead  of  a 
single  series  of  vibrations,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  pendulum,)  we 
have  here  seven  distinct  series,  each  commencing  from  a  different 
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arc.  The  principle,  however,  seems  hardly  applicable  in  the 
present  instance.  It  is  assumed  that  the  successive  arcs  of  vi- 
bration decrease  in  geometric  progression,  as  they  must  necessa- 
rily do  if  the  resistance  of  the  air  be  proportional  to  the  velocity. 
This  is  found  to  hold  good  in  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum 
when  the  arcs  are  very  small;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true  when 
they  are  so  considerable  as  those  in  which  the  horizontal  mag- 
netic pendulum  is  made  to  vibrate.  Where,  however,  the  vi- 
brations commence  from  the  same  arc,  and  the  terminal  arc  does 
not  much  vary,  the  correction  itself  may  perhaps  be  disregarded. 
In  the  following  observations,  in  which  the  initial  arc  was  20°, 
the  360th  or  terminal  arc  was  generally  2^°,  and  was  in  all  cases 
included  between  the  limits  1°  and  4°.  In  such  cases,  then, 
the  correction  must  be,  nearly,  a  constant  quantity ;  its  appli- 
cation to  the  observed  times  is  therefore  nearly  equivalent  to 
their  multiplication  by  a  constant  coefficient,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
times  (with  which  alone  we  are  concerned  in  this  class  of  ob- 
servations) remains  unaltered.  For  these  reasons  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  introduce  a  correction  for  the  arcs  in  the  following 
results ;  but  the  terminal  arcs  are  given,  so  as  to  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  observation. 

3.  By  far  the  most  important  correction  is  that  due  to  tem- 
perature. If  T^  be  the  observed  time  of  100  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  the  actual  temperature  t\  and  T  the  corrected  time 
corresponding  to  the  standard  temperature  ^,  the  correction  is 

T-T'.=  aT'(^-0; 

a  bring  a  constant  coefficient  whose  value  is  to  be  determined 
experimentally  for  each  needle. 

The  following  observations  were  made  with  the  cylinders 
L  (a),  L  (A),  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  coefficient 
a  for  each.  The  apparatus  being  inclosed  in  a  large  glass  bell, 
the  time  of  100  vibrations  of  cylinder  L  (a),  commencing  with 
the  arc  of  10°,  was  observed  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
room,  and  when  the  air  of  the  bell  was  heated  artificially  from 
below,  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  final  arc  varied  between 
4°  and  5°.  The  observations  with  cylinder  L  (A),  were  made  in 
the  bell  without  the  apparatus.  In  this  case  no  means  were 
taken  to  observe  with  any  accuracy  the  arc  of  vibration ;  and 
in  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  any  error  arising  from 
this  source,  the  observations  were  continued  in  each  instance 
until  the  arcs  were  reduced  to  the  smallest  appreciable,  and  the 
mean  of  the  last  five  intervals  of  100  vibrations  then  taken  as 
the  result.  The  chronometer's  rate  varied  from  -h  O'^'G  to  -f-  l'^*4 
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per  diem^  and  had  therefore  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  re- 
sults. 

Cylinder  L  (a). 


Date. 


March  4. 

8. 

8. 


Hour. 


h,  9i 
1  42 

1  55 
3  46 

.4-.4' 

3  44 

4  10 

2  6 
Mean 


Time. 


242-64 
242-82 
242-30 
242-24 
942-5Q 
243-96 
243-96 
243-94 
243-95 


Temp. 


54-5 
54-5 
68-8 
58-0 

82-5 
831 
74-5 
800 


Cylinder  L  (A). 

Date. 

Hour. 

TRine. 

Temp. 

March  19> 

tn 

293-48 

o 
53-6 

11  40 

292-52 

55-0 

2  42 

294-00 

60-3 

3     5 

'293-76 

59-5 

.  •    '        f 

Meaiiri 

'293^ 

47-1 

12  50 

295-24 

80-0 

1   16 

295-20 

83-3 

Mean 

295-22 

81-6 

The  constant  coefficient  sought  is  to  be  calculated  from  the 
formula 


a  = 


T  (t-'t^y 


in  which  /and  ^  arfijbhe  two  temperatures,  and  T  and  T'  the 
corresponding  times  of  vibration.   We  find 

Cyl.  L  (a).    T'  =r  242''-50,    T  -  T'  =  V''45,    t^V  =  23°-5 

a  =  -000254 
Cyl.  L  (A).    T'  =  293''-44,    T  -  T'  =  l"-78,    /  -  /'  =  24°-5 

o='-00024B.      '    ' 

Stopping  at  the  fifth  decimal  place,  then,  the  coefficient  for  tem- 
perature for  both  cylinders  is  "00025.  It  is  to  be  observed  thait 
these  cylinders  were  made  at  the  same  time,  and  were  therefore 
probably  tempered  to  the  same  degree ;  and  to  this  circumstance 
we  may,  with  much  probability,  ascribe  the  close  agreement  in 
the  values  of  the  constant  which  determines  the  effects  of  tem- 
peratur© *ipon  <he  force  of  the  needle.  -      ^    ..    - 

No  observations  were  made  to  determine  directly  the  effects 
of  temperatui^  upon  the  other  needles  employed,  in  the  course 
of  these  observations  J  add,  in  correcting  the.  results  obtained 
with  them,  the -coefficient  employed  by  M.  Hansteen, 'vitf., 

*  A  series  of  obseiratioin  had  been  made  with  this  cylinder,  in  the  same 
maunee  and.  on  the  same  days  as  those  vith  cyU  L  (a) ;  but  the  results  were  uma* 
ttsfactory;  some  of  them  indicating  an  iiicrea««  of  force  with  increased  temperaT 
ture.  Such  contradictory  results  have  been  noticed  by  many  observers,  and  are 
usually  attributed  to  the  disturbing' effects  of  currents  of  air,  determined  by  ine- 
qucdity  of  ttmperatnVe.       -     -♦  •      >  »         .     ^ 
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*000173  has  been  that  adopted.  The  standard  temperature  {t)y 
to  which  all  the  results  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  re- 
duced, is  60^  Fahr. 

4.  All  that  we  know  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  intensity 
of  the  horizontal  force,  is  due  to  M.  Hansteen  and  Professor 
Christie.  These  writers  agree  in  fixing  the  hours  of  minimum 
intensity  at  10|  a.m.  The  intensity  then  increases,  and  attains 
its  maximmn,  according  to  Professor  Christie,  at  about  7i  ^••m. 
The  amount  of  this  maximum  is  1*0024  in  summer,  the  minimum 
intensity  being  unity;  but  this  amount,  as  well  ]as  the  hour  of 
its  occurrence,  changes  with  the  season.  Of  the  law  according 
to  which  the  force  varies  between  its  two  limiting  values,  we 
know  nothing;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  apply  a  cprrection  for  these  varia- 
tions. It  was  proposed  to  evade  this  difficulty,  in  the  ensuing 
observations,  by  observing  at  a  fixed  hour.  To  this  limitation, 
however,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  adhere,  and  the  results 
still  remain  uncertain  by  the  amount  of  the  diurnal  change. 

5.  The  variations  of  the  magnetic  force  give  rise  to  another 
and  still  graver  class  of  errors.  The  least  experience  in  obser- 
vations of  this  nature  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  horizontal  in- 
tensity is,  from  some  cause  or  other,  subject  to  irregular  fluctu- 
ations ;  and  these  fluctuations,  like  those  of  the  barometer  in 
our  climates,  are  much  more  considerable  than  the  regular  horary 
changes.  It  seems  probable  that  these  variations  in  the  intensity 
of  the  horizontal  force  are,  like  those  in  its  direction,  not  local 
phenomena,  but  occur  at  the  same  time  at  places  widely  sepa- 
rated. To  eliminate  them  from  our  results,  therefore,  it  would 
suffice  to  have  a  regidar  series  of  observations  made  at  some  fixed 
station,  cotemporaneous  with  those  made  at  the  diflerent  sta- 
tions; and,  if  these  be  not  very  remote,  we  may  assume  that  the 
variation  of  the  observed  force  at  each  from  its  mean  amount  is 
th^'same  as  that  observed  at  the  same  time  at  the  fixed  station. 
Unhappily  these  means  of  freeing  the  results  from  the  admixture 
of  what  may  be  called  accidental  phenomena  have  not  been 
attended  to  in'  the  following,  or  indeed  in  any  similar  series  of 
observations j  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  errors  due 
to  this  cause  are  the  largest  in  amount  of  any  by  which  the 
present  series  is  affected. 

The  amount  of  these  fluctuaitions,  from  day  to 'day,  may  be ' 
judged  of  from  the  following  specimen  of  a  series  of  observations 
sudhas  that  alluded  to,  commenced  by  Captain  Sabine  in  the 
month  of  June  1835.  The  apparatus  in  which  the  needle  wa& 
vibrated  was  unmoved  during  the  continuance  of  the  Series,  dnd 
the' needle  remained  permanently  suspended.   The  height  of  the 
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barometer  was  noted,  as  well  as  the  temperature ;  the  hour  of 
observation  was,  neady,  10  a.m. 

2^me  of  200  Fibrqtions  of  a  Standard  Needle, 


Date. 

Barom. 

Thenn. 

TRine. 

inch 

o 

8. 

June  15. 

30-260 

66-0 

1139-60 

16. 

30-268 

64-5 

1138-20 

17. 

30-188 

62-0 

1138-27: 

18. 

30-188 

61-0 

1135-87 

19. 

30-200 

59-0 

1136-67 

20. 

30-080 

620 

1135-93 

21. 

620 

1137-67 

22. 

29-640 

61-0 

1138-53 

23. 

29-682 

59-0 

1138-40 

24. 

29-360 

57-5 

1137-80 

25. 

29-850 

57-0 

1136-87 

26. 

29-580 

57-0 

1136-70 

27. 

30-165 

570 

113713 

29. 

30-120 

59-0 

1137-80 

30. 

29-820 

58-0 

1137-73 

July   2. 

29-900 

62-0 

1137-30 

4. 

29-850 

60-5 

1138-73 

5. 

29-650 

60-0 

1139-53 

.  6. 

30000 

58-5 

1136-60 

7. 

29-850 

59-0 

1137-87 

The  mean  time  of  200  vibrations,  deduced  from  these  results, 
is  1137"'66  at  the  temperature  60°'6.  But  the  time  observed 
on  the  18th  of  June  is  1135"-87  at  61°-0;  so  that  on  this  day 
the  rate  of  the  needle  was  less  than  the  mean  by  1"*79,  a  differ- 
ence which  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  '003  in  the  horizontal 
force.  The  observation  of  the  5th  of  July  exhibits  a  difference 
somewhat  greater  on  the  other  side. 

6.  The  last  source  of  error  which  requires  to  be  noticed  under 
this  head,  is  the  change  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  needles 
employed.  Independently  of  the  derangements  of  magnetic 
equilibrium  induced  by  the  presence  of  iron,  or  other  disturbing 
causes,  it  is  well  known  that  most  needles  lose  something  of 
their  original  force.  This  loss  is  greatest  at  first ;  and  the  needle, 
if  originally  well  tempered  and  then  magnetized  to  saturation,  is 
usually  foimd  to  arrive  at  a  nearly  settled  state  in  about  a  year. 
Most  of  the  cylinders  employed  in  the  following  observations 
seem  to  have  reached  that  condition ;  and  the  changes  of  mag- 
netic state  which  they  have  exhibited  are,  except  in  the  case  of 
Cyl.  S  (A),  unimportant.  In  order  to  detect  any  such  changes, 
and  to  correct  for  them  if  they  arise,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  at 
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tbe  place  chosen  as  the  base  of  reference^  at  the  termination  of 
each  series  of  observations,  as  well  as  at  their  commencement. 
If  it  is  then  found  that  the  needle  has  lost  any  small  portion  of 
its  force,  or  if  the  time  "of  vibration  has  augmented,  the  amount 
of  the  correction  due  to  each  result  may  be  found  by  assuming 
the  change  to  have  been  regular ,  or  proportional  to  the  time 
elapsed.  When  the  loss  is  very  small,  however,  (as  was  the  case 
in  the  observations  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper,)^the 
correction  may  be  disregarded,  provided  we  take  as  the  time  of 
vibration  at  the  base  of  reference  the  mean  of  the  times  observed 
at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  series. 

The  needles  used  in  the  present  series  are  the  cylinders 
L  (a),  L  (6),  made  by  Dollond,  and  belonging  to  Mr.  Lloyd ; 
cylinder  S  (A)  belonging  to  Captain  Sabine,  and  cylinders  R  (c) 
and  R  {d)  in  the  possession  of  Captain  James  Ross.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  observations  are  given  in  the  annexed  Table. 
The  first,  second,  anc^  third  columns  contain  ihQ  place ,  day  of  the 
months  and  hour  of  the  observation.  In  the  fourth  column  is 
set  down  the  observed  time  of  100  vibrations,  or  the  immediate 
resultof  observation  jdivided  by  3.  The  fiftli  column  contains 
the  terminal  arcy  the  initial  arc  being  in  all  cases  20°.  In  the 
sixth  column  is  given  the  chronometer^ s  rate;  ip  the  seventh  the 
temperature ;  and  in  the  eighth  the  deduced  or  corrected  time. 
The  hour,  set  down  in  the  third  column  as  the  hour  of  obser- 
vation, is  the  mean  of  the  commencement  and  end ;  and  the  re- 
corded temperature  is  also  the  mean  of  those  observed  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  observation.  It  will  appear  from  the  pre- 
ceding that  the  corrections  employed  in  deducing  the  corrected 
from  the  observed  times  are  those  due  to  temperature  and  to  the 
rate  of  the  chronometer. 

Beside  the  observations  which  follow  there  were  some  others 
of  an  earlier  date,  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  hori- 
zontal intensity  at  Dublin  and  Limerick,  the  two  stations  with 
which  all  the  other  places  in  Ireland  have  been  immediately  com- 
pared. In  the  observations  alluded  to,  the  rate  of  cylinder  S  (b), 
was  observed  in  the  Philosophy  School,  Trinity  College;  and  the 
local  attraction  of  the  building  was  determined  by  subsequent 
comparison^  of  the  force  there  with  that  in  the  garden.  Trinity 
College,  the  place  which  was  afterwards  selected  for  all  the  Dub- 
lin observations.  These  earlier  comparisons,  as  well  as  some 
other  imperfect  ones  obtained  previously  to  the  autumn  of  1834 
with  two  other  cylinders,  have  not  been  included  in  the  annexed 
Tables ;  partly  because  the  needles  employed  do  not  seem  to  be 
as  trustworthy  as  the  rest,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  double  comparison  which  they  involve. 
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FIFTH  REPORT — 1835. 


Table  I. 


Time  of  Vibration  of  Cylinder  S  (A)  ^ 


Placet. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Time, 

Arc. 

Rate. 

Temp. 

Corr.Time. 

Limerick 

July   23. 

h     m 
1  44 

400-23 

9    ^ 

00 

6^-0 

399-82 

2  14 

400*33 

•  •• 

67-0 

399-85 

2b. 

12  20 

401-19 

^i 

... 

^2'S 

401-02 

12  50 

400-77 

•  •• 

61-5 

400-67 

Mean 

40063 

64  2 

400-34 

London    

Auff.  20. 

11*22 

39014 

3-6 

-6-*3 

65-0 

389-81 

a 

11  46 

39008 

30 

66-2 

389-67 

12  44 

390-34 

2-5 

... 

660 

389-94 

2L 

10  58 

389-98 

2-6 

... 

62-7 

389-80 

11  29 

389-88 

30 

... 

63-0 

389-68 

12    0 

389-70 

2-8 

... 

62-5 

389-53 

12  31 

389-78 

3-0 

... 

62-0 

389-65 

22. 

10  47 

390-18 

25 

... 

630 

389-98 

11  17 

389-93 

3-0 

-.  ••. 

62-5 

389-76 

11  47 

389-82 

3-0 

... 

61-0 

389-75 

12  33 

389-76 

30 

... 

61-5 

38d-66 

23. 

10  57 

38976 

2-5 

•  •• 

60-5 

389-73 

11  37 

389-78 

30 

... 

60-5 

389-76 

12  13 

389*37 

3  0 

■•  ••• 

60-6 

389-34 

12  45 

389-32 

30 

I   ••• 

61-0 

389-26 

27. 

10  27 

389-50 

2-8 

... 

57-0 

389-70 

11     2 

38933 

2-5 

... 

57-5 

389-50 

11  36 

389-30 

2-5 

... 

56-5 

389-53 

12  13 

389-43 

3-0 

... 

67-0 

389-63 

12  49 

389-43 

3-0 

... 

57(1 

389-63 

Mean 

389-74 

... 

61-2 

389-66 

Limerick 

Sept.    9. 

12  17 

403-70 

0-0 

61-0 

403  63 

Bally bunan  ... 

16. 

5  20 

404-29 

^8w 

... 

620 

404-15 

(jrlengariff  ... 

27. 

11  20 

402-55 

... 

660 

40214 

Killarney 

Oct.     4. 

11  40. 

403-P3 

.     .  ,,, 

65-6 

403-^6 

Limerick 

9. 

12  43 

404-56 

&<  (t- 

.•• 

63-5 

405  01 

TuUa   

12 

8  50 

404*16 

fgS' 

52-0 

404^70 
396-43 

Templemore... 

17. 

8  36 

395-82 

51-0 

*  The  observati«nB  in  London  made  by  Captain  James  Ross;  aH  the  oiiheni 
with  this  needle  by  Captain  Sabine. 

t  Limerick,  garden  at  Somerville,  one  mile  from  town. — London,  Regent's 
Park. — Ballybunan,  field  adjoining  the  inn. — Glengarifi*,  Mr.  ficcles's  garden. 
—Killarney,  Mucross  demesne. — TuUa,  Kiltanon,  Mr.  Molony's  garden. — 
Templemore,  Sir  tt.'Carden's  grounds  j  local  attraction  suspected. 
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Table  I. — {Contintied.) 


Place*. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Time. 

Arc. 

Rate. 

Temp, 

Corr.Time. 

Cloomel  

Oct.    19. 

h     SI 
9     0 

40216 

*8w 

^0 

5S.0 

402-50 

Limerick 

29. 

12     6 

40416 

St 

... 

55-5 

404-47 

Fermoy   ...... 

Dec.     2. 

J3  45 

399-93 

^9 

•  •• 

480 

400-75 

Limerick 

10. 

2  45 

40i-67 

^S 

... 

42-0 

403-89 

Loudon  

July      4. 

2  43 

402-36 

1-0 

... 

700 

4Q1-68 

3  14 

402-38 

1-5 

... 

71-0 

4Q1-63 

5. 

9  54 

40:i-84 

1-0 

... 

620 

401-70 

10  21 

401-73 

1-5 

... 

,640 

401*46 

11  13 

40102 

2-0 

•  •• 

600 

401-02 

11  46 

401-50 

1-5 

••• 

62-p 

401-36 

4  48 

401-74 

1-5 

... 

640 

401-47 

6. 

9  53 

401-36 

2-0 

... 

650 

4^1-02 

10  30 

401-96 

20 

... 

680 

40Jlr42 

7. 

9  32 

400-96 

20 

... 

60-0 

400-96 

10    6 

40109 

1-5 

... 

'620 

400-95 

10  43 

401-53 

1-5 

... 

640 

401-26 

Mean 

' .i.... 

401-62 

••• 

... 

64-3 

401-33 

Limerick 

July    27. 

4    0 

413-54 

•p* 

-12- 

76-2 

411^41 

28. 

11  58 

412-83 

... 

••• 

66-8 

412-35 

Mean 

41318 

••• 

...|  71-6 

412-38 

Time  of  Vibratim  of  Cylinder 

L(a)t. 

«•    r 

Date.  ' 

Hwwi 

lime. 

Arc.. 

Kate. 

Temp. 

Corr.Time. 

Limerick 

Sept     9. 

h    m 
1  23 

243:26 

.  ••• 

U 

600 

243-26 
243-69 

Ballybunan ... 

l^^- 

ia35 

*43.IB7 

1     (■ 

:630 

Glcngariff  ... 

fer. 

12    0 

2i42-29 

••• 

«.. 

,680 

241-80 

KaUlSfBey  .....V 
Limerick 

Oct.      4. 

1215 

2i42*46 

1  ••• 

... 

.660 

242-09 

8. 

114 

243-16 . 

40 

+  15- 

62-0 

243-00 

Dublin  ••• 

10. 

2  31 
2  50 

243-71 
243-81 

3-0 
3.5 

+   1- 

55-2 
55-0 

24400 
244-11 

11. 

2  .4 

243*52 

3-5 

.••• 

^•0 

.«43-58 

Mean 

•  .... 

243-68 

... 

56-4 

243-90 

Armagh   •••••• 

14. 

2  22 

246-23 

3-5 

.••« 

:  49-5 

2.46.88 

15. 

2  16 

246-30 

40 

50-7 

246-87 

Mean 

246-26 

... 

... 

501 

246-88 

•  Clonmel,  Darling  Hill ;  garden  adjoining  the  house.^-Fermoy,  field  near 
the  river. 

f  The  first  five  observations,  and  those  of  December  19,  21,  23, 1835,  made 
by  Captain  Sabine.    All  the  others  with  this  needle  by  Mr.  Lloyd. 

J  Dublin,  Provost's  garden,  Trinity  College. — Armagh,  grounds  of  the  ob- 
servatory. 
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Table  I.— (Cow^mwerf.) 


Place*. 

Date. 

Hour. 

•nme. 

Arc. 

Rate. 

Temp. 

Corr.Time. 

Cam    

Oct.    21. 

h    m 
2  57 

247-49 

2-5 

+^0 

50-2 

248-10 

Strabane  

23. 

1  22 

248-00 

2-5 

51-8 

248-51 

Enniskillen ... 

24. 

3  45 

247-09 

3-6 

••• 

38-5 

248-42 

Dublin 

25. 

28. 

3  24 
3    0 

243-14 
243-39 

4-0 
3-5 

... 

45-7 
63-0 

244-01 
24382 

3  26 

243-49 

4-6 

... 

630 

243-92 

Mean 

243-34 

■.. 

•*. 

50-6 

243-92 

Dublin 

Aug.    19. 

2*36 

243-81 

3-0 

+7-3 

720 

♦  243-06 

Markree 

21. 

2  35 

249-30 

3-5 

•  .• 

69-2 

248-71 

Ballina 

2^. 
24. 

3    2 
1  50 

249*90 
25040 

2-0 
15 

71-5 
69-6 

249-16 
249-79 

BelmuUet    ... 

A  chill  Ferry... 

25. 

12    0 

249-35 

2-0 

•  •• 

69-2 

248-76 

Leenan    

m. 

3  58 

248-19 

2-0 

... 

59-8 

248-18 

Oughterard... 

27. 

3  16 

24606 

40 

... 

57-5 

24619 

Ennis  

28. 

3  42 

244-44 

2-0 

75-2 

243-49 

Limerick 

29. 

2  52 

243-45 

3-5 

!.. 

67-8 

242-96 

Cork    

31. 
Sept.     1. 

1  46 
1  55 

241-50 

242-48 

2-5 
20 

... 

69-5 
690 

240-90 
241-92 

Waterford  ... 

Broadway    ... 

2. 

3  15 

241-24 

2-0 

... 

66-5 

240-83 

3  35 

241-26 

2'b 

•  •« 

66-2 

240-87 

Mean 

241-25 

... 

... 

664 

240-85 

Rathdrum    ... 

3. 

4"8 

243-47 

3-5 

.>■ 

63-0 

243-27 

Dublin 

12. 

5     5 

243-70 
243-92 

4-0 

+6-0 

57-8 
60-2 

243-81 

14. 

2  29 

4-0 

243-89 

15. 

2  36 

243-14 

2-5 

■*.. 

63-8 

242-89 

3    2 

243-73 

3-0 

•  .• 

63-5 

243-50 

Mean 

" 

24362 

... 

... 

61-3 

243-52 

London    

19, 

n'is 

236-51 

3-0 

... 

68-6 

235-98 

• 

2  44 

236-65 

20 

... 

69-4 

236-07 

22. 

12  43 

236-63 

3-5 

... 

72-2 

235-89 

Mean 



236-60 

... 

... 

70-1 

235-98 

•  Cam,  an  open  field  near  the  barracks. — Strabane,  an  open  field  adjoining 
the  town. — Enniskillen,  field  near  town. — Markree,  demesne  of  the  castle,  part 
surrounded  with  tall  trees. — Ballina,  open  field  near  town ;  no  shelter  from  sun. 
— Belmullet,  on  the  beach,  at  extremity  of  Broadhaven.— 'Achill  Ferry,  on  the 
beach,  near  ferry. — Leenan,  field  at  extremity  of  Killery  harbour. — Oughterard, 
in  a  wood  near  the  river.— Ennis,  open  field  near  town. — Limerick,  garden  at 
Somerville. — Cork,  demesne  on  the  banks  of  river,  between  Cork  and  Black- 
rock.— Waterford,  demesne  adjoining  the  river,  side  opposite  town. — Broadway, 
open  field. — Rathdmm,  demesne  of  Avondale ;  deep  wood. — London,  West- 
boume  Green,  Harrow  Road. 
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Table  I. — {Continued.) 


Place. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Time. 

Arc. 

Bate. 

Temp. 

Corr.Time. 

London   

Oct.    23. 

h  m 
1  18 

23509 

o 
3-0 

+u 

5l-4 

235-52 

24. 

11  45 

23505 

30 

54-5 

235-35 

2  23 

235-12 

3-5 

550 

235  39 

Mean 

23509 

... 

540 

235-42 

Dublin 

Nov.     6. 
6. 

1  46 
12  21 

24318 
243-35 

3-0 
30 

54-2 
480 

243-51 
244-06 

1  55 

243-37 

3-5 

48-7 

24404 

Mean 

243-30 

... 

50-3 

243-87 

Umerick 

Dec.    19. 

11  40 

243-03 

+4-6 

45-5 

243-90 

21. 

12  19 

24236 

360 

243-81 

23. 

11  17 

242-68 

... 

330 

244-32 

Mean 

242-69 

... 

38-2 

244-01 

Dublin 

Dec.    29. 

i  31 
1  52 

243-22 
24318 

40 
4-0 

+5-5 

47-6 
470 

243  96 
243-95 

Mean 

243-20 

... 

47-3 

243-95 

Dublin 

Jan.     11. 

11  21 
11  44 

24267 

242-48 

3-0 
4-0 

33-8 
340 

244-24 
244-03 

12. 

10  12 

242-86 

20 

33-8 

244-43 

Mean 

242-67 

... 

33-9 

244-23 

2Yme  of  Fibration  of  Cylinder  L  {b)  *. 


Placet. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Time. 

Arc. 

Rate. 

Temp. 

Corr.  Time. 

Limerick 

Sept.     9. 

h    m 
2  14 

292-55 

// 

0-0 

60-2 

292-64 

Ballybunan... 

17. 

10    3 

292-25 

••• 

... 

62-0 

292-10 

Glengariff  ... 

27. 

12  24 

293-15 

•  •• 

... 

68-0 

292-57 

Killarnev 

Limerick...... 

Oct.      4. 

12  38 

292-15 

... 

... 

68-0 

291-57 

8. 

1  38 

292-51 

4-0 

+  15- 

62-0 

292-31 

2    5 

292-92 

40 

62-0 

292-72 

Mean 

292-72 

•.• 

... 

620 

292-52 

Dublin  

Oct.    11. 

i  34 

292-82 

1.5 

+  10 

62-5 

292-63 

2  50 

292-73 

2-5 

58-5 

292-84 

Mean 

292-78 

... 

... 

60-5 

292-74 

Carlinrford... 
Armagh    

13. 

i  45 

294-65 

30 

... 

59-5 

294-69 

14. 

1  55 

295-89 

25 

... 

51-0 

296-56 

15. 

1  45 

295-70 

30 

... 

52-5 

296-25 

Mean 

295-80 

••• 

... 

51-8 

296-40 

•  First  six  observations,  and  those  of  21st  and  23rd  of  December  1835, 
made  by  Captain  Sabine.    All  the  others  with  this  needle  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
f.  Carlingford,  open  field  east  of  town. 
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FIFTH  REPORT — 1835, 

Table  I.—{Continued.) 


Place*. 

Date. 

Hour. 

< 

Hme. 

Arc. 

Rate. 

Terap. 

Corr.Time. 

Colerain  

Oct.  18. 

h    m 
4    3 

293-64 

U 

// 
+20 

4^5 

294.55; 

20. 

12  44 

294-61 

30 

... 

57^ 

294-7^ 

1  .  <• 

'  •  Mean 

294-12 

1  ••• 

... 

52-5 

294-66 

Cafn    

21. 
23. 

2*28' 
12  57 

297-07 
297-60 

20 
2-5 

... 

51-2 
51-5 

297-71 

298-22 

Strabane  

Enniskillen... 

24. 

3  14 

296-50 

3-0 

... 

42-0 

297-8a 

Dublin....^.... 

25. 

4    0 

292-70 

30 

... 

46-8 

293-66 

28. 

2  S6 

293-14 

3-5 

... 

540 

29357 

Mean 

...;.. 

292-92 

... 

... 

50-4 

29362, 

Dublin 

Aug.    19. 
21. 

3*  3 
12  45 

293-70 
300-14 

2-0 
2-0 

+7-3 

72-0 
66-8 

292-80 
29960 

Markree 

1  57 

300-84 

^•0 

... 

720 

299-91 

Mean 

300-49 

... 

... 

69-4 

299-75 

Ballina 

22. 

2 '29 

301-75 

ins. 

,. 

75.7 

300-53 

Belmullet  .... 

24. 

12  26 

302-23 

10 

... 

65-5 

301-78 

1  15 

301-98 

I'O 

... 

690 

301-27 

'      Mean 

30210 

••• 

... 

67-2 

301-52 

AchillFeriy 

25.. 

135 

300-61 

15 

... 

680 

299-98 

Leenan 

26. 

3  32 

298-65 

1-5 

... 

59-5 

29866 

Oughterard... 

27. 

2  53 

296-34 

30 

... 

58-2 

296-44 

Ennis  

28. 
29. 

3  18 
2  26 

294-61 
292-97 

1-5 
2-5 

::: 

74-6 

67-8 

293-62 

292-38 

Limerick 

Cork    

31- 
Sept.     1. 

1  11 
1  29 

289-58 
292-13 

1-5 
1-5 

... 

68-2 
68-2 

288-97 
291-51 

Waterford  ... 

Broadway    ... 

2. 

2  46 

290-^1 

1-5 

... 

67-5 

289-64 

Rathdrum    ... 

3. 

3  42 

292-95 

30 

... 

63-5 

292-67 

Dublin 

12. 
14. 

4  41 
2    3 

293-16 
293-47 

3-0 
3-5 

+6-0 

58-2 
610 

293-27 
293-38 

15. 

2    9 

293-62 

2-5 

... 

64-5 

293-27 

Mean 

..«•>* 

293-42 

..i 

... 

61-2 

29»S1 

.London    

19. 

11  20 

284'46 

2-0 

... 

690 

283-80 

3  19 

284-51 

2-5 

... 

66-2 

28405 

1    \..*..\;. 

.   .      22. 

12  17 

285-03 

30 

... 

71-8 

284-17 

Mean 

••••V*' 

284-67 

.tf« 

... 

69-0 

284-01 

London   

Oct.    23. 

12  53 

28265 

2-5 

+7-8 

52-2 

28317 

24. 

12  12 

282-76 

2-5 

52-8 

283-24 

...^1,1,   .  — - 

.-'5     ^t    - 

12-33- 

-282-84* 

80 

r..* 

530 

2^3^^ 

1  57 

282-34 

30 

... 

542 

282-72 

Mean 

282-65 

•  a. 

... 

53-0 

28311 

Dublin.......*; 

Nov.     5. 

ri'9 

292-61 

2-5 

... 

550 

292-95 

6. 

11  55 

292-59 

2-0 

... 

48-8 

293-38 

2  23 

292-67 

3-0 

... 

48-4 

293-49 

Mean 

29262 

... 

... 

50-7 

293-27 

*  Colerain,  demesne  adjoining  the  town  ;  spot  near  river  surrounded  by  tall 
trees ;  local  attraction  apparently  due  to  basalt. 
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Table  I.^Cantinued.) 


Place. 

D«to. 

Hour. 

Time. 

Arc 

Rate. 

Temp. 

Cow.  Time. 

Limaick 

Dec.   21. 

h    m 
1     6 

29110 

o 

+4.0 

3^-0 

292*84 

1  41 

29M4 

... 

+40 

36*0 

292-88 

23. 

11  63 

291-49 

•  •• 

33-2 

293-44 

Mean 

291-24 

... 

... 

351 

293-05 

Dublin 

29. 

12  44 
1     8 

292*42 
29219 

2-5 
2-5 

+5-5 

49-7 

47-8 

29315 
293-06 

Mean 

292-30 

48-8 

29310 

Dublin  

Jan.    11. 

10  55 

291*85 

2-0 

... 

35*2 

293-64 

12. 

10  37 

291-81 

20 

... 

32-5 

293-80 

Mean 

291-83 

... 

... 

33-8 

293-72 

7Hme  of  Vibration  of  Cylinder  R  (c)  *. 


Placet. 

Date. 

Hour. 

lime. 

Arc. 

Rate. 

Temp. 

Conr.  Time. 

London   

July      8. 

h    m 
7  34 

446'08 

f-5 

+  1-4 

580 

44022 

10    9 

440-57 

1*5 

60-0 

440-56 

12  20 

441-03 

2-0 

... 

64-0 

440-72 

4  17 

441-33 

20 

... 

660 

440-88 

9. 

11  26 

441-93 

10 

57*0 

44216 

2  15 

441-55 

1-0 

... 

61*0 

441-46 

6  10 

441-06 

1-0 

... 

610 

440-97 

10. 

11     7 

441-76 

1*5 

640 

441-45 

4  47 

441-78 

1-2 

... 

620 

441-62 

14. 

10  41 

441-31 

1-5 

58-0 

441*45 

15. 

6  51 

440-97 

1*5 

... 

54-0 

441-42 

11  11 

443-26 

1*0 

... 

66-0 

442-81 

2  31 

443-40 

1*5 

... 

70-0 

442-64 

8  24 

440-86 

1*5 

... 

55-0 

441-23 

16. 

7  39 

441*19 

l-O 

... 

52-0 

441-78 

11  35 

442-68 

10 

... 

64*0 

442-37 

8    2 

441*53 

10 

... 

57*0 

441-75 

18. 

10  14 

443-32 

1*0 

■  «. 

65*0 

442-93 

19. 

735 

441-00 

1*5 

... 

48-0 

441*89 

Mean 

441*61 

... 

60*1 

441*59 

Limerick 

July    27. 

3  n 

453*31 

1*5 

+  !•« 

68*6 

452-65 

28. 

12  39 

454-60 

20 

60*0 

454-59 

1     7 

454-06 

1*5 

... 

59*0 

45413 

1  40 

454*18 

2*0 

... 

59*0 

454-25 

•  Observed  by  Captain  James  Ross. 

t  London,  Westboiirne  Green,  Harrow  Road.— Limerick,  garden  at  Somer- 
ville. 

1835.  K 
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Race*. 

Date. 

L     How. 

Time. 

Arc. 

Rate. 

Temp. 

Corr.Time 

Umerick 

July    28. 

h    m 
2  19 

453*84 

o 

1-8 

+  i'2 

600 

453-83 

2  49 

453'-70 

2-2 

590 

453-77 

3  22 

453-82 

20 

60-0 

453-81 

29. 

11     0 

45400 

2-2 

56-0 

454-30 

U  31 

453*88 

2-2 

570 

454-10 

12    0 

454-04 

20 

59-0 

454-11 

Me^n 

453-94 

59-8 

453-95 

Dublin , 

Aug.    16- 

7  21 

453*90 

2-0 

56-0 

454-20 

7  51 

453-69 

20 

56-0 

453-99 

8  21 

453-77 

20 

57-0 

453-99 

Mean 

453-79 

56-3 

454*06 

Markree 

Aug.    19. 

8    3 

464-39 

1-8 

54-0 

464-85 

. 

10    0 

465-17 

2-0 

58-0 

465-32 

10  30 

465f02 

2-0 

58-0 

46517 

Mean 

46486 

56-7 

46511 

I«ondon    

Aug.    30. 

9  41 

440-72 

2-5 

600 

440-71 

10  10 

441*52 

2-0 

61-0 

44143 

10  38 

441-72 

20 

61-0 

441-63 

31. 

9  33 

440-86 

20 

55-0 

441-23 

n    9 

441-41 

2-0 

58-0 

441*55 

12  37 

44204 

2-0 

58-0 

442-18 

Mean 

441-38 

... 

58-5 

441-46 

Time  of  Vibration  of  Cylinder 

R(rf)t. 

• 

Place. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Time. 

Arc. 

Rate. 

Temp. 

Corr.Time 

London   

July     19. 

h'   m 
9  44 

437-75 

o 

1-0 

+1-4 

5§.0 

43?-89 

10  30 

43810 

1-0 

59-0 

43817 

11  44 

438-39 

1-2 

62-0 

438-23 

1  31 

438-30 

1-0 

64-0 

438-00 

3    6 

439-18 

1-0 

660 

438-72 

20. 

7  19 

438-55 

10 

... 

600 

438-54 

9  54 

439-26 

1-0 

61-0 

439-18 

10  39 

44006 

1-0 

630 

439-82 

Limerick 

Mean 
July    29. 

in 

438-70 
44917 

2-0 

+  1-2 

61-6 
60-0 

.  438-57 
44916 

1  50 

45005 

20 

61-0 

449-96 

2  41 

449-16 

20 

... 

620 

449-00 

•  Dublin,  Ph)V08t'8  Garden,  Trinity  College.— Markree,  demesne  of  castle ; 
•pot  surrounded  by  lofty  trees.  ' 

t  Observed  by  Captain  James  Ross. 
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Place. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Time. 

Arc. 

Rate. 

Temp. 

Corr.Time, 

Limerick 

July    30. 

h   m 
10  41 

449*89 

o 

20 

+  i'2 

5l0 

450-27 

11  10 

449*89 

20 

560 

45019 

11  40 

449-80 

1-5 

56-0 

46010 

12  14 

449-77 

1-5 

670 

449-99 

31. 

11  29 

449-70 

2-0 

540 

45016 

11  58 

449-76 

20 

66-0 

450-06 

12  28 

449*91 

2-0 

670 

450-13 

12  58 

449-92 

2-0 

580 

45006 

Mean 

44.9-73 

... 

57-5 

449-92 

Dublin 

Aug.    14. 

6  36 

451-82 

2-5 

54-0 

452-27 
462-07 

7    5 

451*62 

30 

54-0 

735 

451-61 

30 

660 

451-99 

Mean 

...  . 

461-68 

... 

54-3 

452-11 

Markree 

Aug.    19. 

11  40 

462-19 

2-'5 

59-0 

462-26 

12  10 

462-00 

2-5 

69-0 

462-07 

20. 

8  37 

462-54 

2-5 

54-0 

46300. 

Mean 

462-24 

... 

57-3 

462-44 

London    

Aug.   28. 

7  i*6 

437-91 

2-6 

53-0 

438-43 

7  56 

438-42 

2-5 

56K) 

438-71 

9  48 

439-01 

2-5 

60-0 

43900 

29. 

9  31 

439-43 

20 

60-0 

439-42 

10  13 

439-52 

20 

600 

439-51  • 

10  42 

439-60 

2-5 

630 

439-36 

Mean 

438-98 

... 

68-7 

439-07 

k2 
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The  computed  results  of  the  preceding  observations  are  given 
in  Table  II.  The  first  and  second  columns  contain  the  place 
and  the  date  of  the  observations;  the  third  the  name  of  the 
needle  employed ;  in  the  fourth  column  is  given  the  mean  time 
of  100  vibrations j  corrected  for  temperature  and  for  the  rate  of 
the  chronometer;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns  contain  the 
computed  values  of  the  horizontal  intensity; — the  numbers  in 
the  fifth  column  being  the  ratios  of  the  horizontal  intensity  at  the 
place  of  observation  to  that  at  the  station  of  the  observer,  and 
those  in  the  sixth  being  the  ratios  of  the  same  force  to  that  at  Lon- 
don, to  which  place  all  the  observations  are  ultimately  referred. 

If  T  denote  the  reduced  time  of  100  vibrations  at  any  place,  and 
T'  that  at  the  station  with  which  it  is  immediately  compared,  and 
if  A  and  A'  be  the  horizontal  intensities  at  the  two  places,  the 
numbers  of  the  fifth  column  are  computed  from  the  formula 


A'  -  V  T  j- 


Again,  if  Ay  denote  the  horizontal  intensity  in  London,  the  ratio 

-^will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner;  and,  multiplying  by 

.  A 

it  the  numbers  in  the  fifth  column,  we  obtain  the  values  of-r-,  or 

the  ratios  of  the  horizontal  intensity  at  the  places  of  observation 
to  that  at  London,  as  given  in  the  sixth  and  last  coliunn. 

The  stations  with  which  all  the  other  places  in  Ireland  are 
immediately  compared  are  Dublin  and  Limerick ;  and  it  will  at 
once  appear  that,  as  the  ratios  of  the  horizontal  force  at  these 
stations  to  that  at  London  enter  as  factors  in  all  the  final  results, 
much  accuracy  is  required  in  their  determination.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  three  distinct  series  of  observations.  In  the  first 
and  second  the  intensities  of  the  horizontal  force  in  Dublin  and 
Limerick  are  directly  compared  with  that  in  London  ;  and  in  the 
third  these  intensities  are  compared  together.  The  results  of 
these  comparisons,  given  in  Table  II.,  are  here  put  together,  so 
as  to  be  seen  at  one  view. 

I.  Horizontal  intensity  in  Dublin,  the  horizontal  intensity  in 
London  being  unity. 

July,  Aug.  1835 Cyl.     R  (c). 


R(rf). 
September,  1835 —      L  (a). 

-      L(6). 

Oct.,  Nov.,  1835 —      L  (a). 

-      L(*). 


Int.    = 

•9456 

«_ 

9421 

,    ^ 

•9390 



•9376 

— 

•9319 

— . 

•9319 

Mean  = 

•9380 
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II.  Horizontal  intensity  in  Limerick^  the  horizontal  intensity 
in  London  being  unity. 

July,  Aug.,  Sept.  1834  ...  CyL     S  (h) Int.    =    9396 

July,  1836 —        —        —  -9470 

July,  August  1835 —      R  (c) —  -9461 

~     Kid) -^  9513 

Mean  =  -9460 

III.  Horizontal  intensity  in  Limerick^  the  horizontal  intensity 
in  Dublin  being  unity. 

Sept.,  Oct.,  1834  Cyl.  L  (a) Int  =  10064 

. —  L(b) —  1-0044 

July,  Aug.  1835    —  R  (c) —  1-0005 

^, —  R(rf) -  10098 

Aug.,  Sept.  1835   —  L  (a) —  1-00^7 

—  L(6) —  1-0047 

Nov.,  Dec,  1835   —  L  (a) —  10001 

—  L  (b) —  1.0021 

Mean  =  10038 

If  then  X  andy  denote  the  horizontal  intensities  in  Dublin  and 
Limerick^  that  in  London  being  unity,  observation  gives 

X  =  -9380,        y  =  -9460,  ^  =  10038, 

X 

and  it  is  required  to  determine  the  most  probable  values  of  x 
and  y.  To  generalize  this  problem,  let  the  mean  results  of 
observation  be  o,  A,  c,  and  let  their  weights  be  A,  B,  C  respec- 
tively ;  so  that  we  have 

JT  —  o  =  0,     weight  =  A, 

y  -  A  =  0,      B, 

i^  -  c  =  0,      C : 

X 

a  and  b  being  approximate  values  of  x  and  y,  let  their  true  va- 
lues be 

X  =  a  +  hx^  y  =b  -^  $y, 

and  let  —  =  c.,  then  —  =  — --r^  =  €.+  a"*  (8y  —  c,  5  x\ 

the  squares  and  higher  powers  of  the  quantities  8ar  and  $y  being 
neglected;  so  that  the  preceding  equations  may  be  written 

8jr=0,    8y  =  0, 
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These  three  equf^tions  are  to  be  combined  by  the  method  of  least 
squares ;  that  is^  each  equation  is  to  be  multiplied  by  its  weight, 
and  by  th^  coefficient  of  each  unknown  quantity  separately,  and 
the  two  se,ts  of  results  akld^d  together  will  be  the  final  equations 
from  which  the  values  of  the  two  unknown  quantities  are  to  be 
determined.     We  find  in  this  manner 

A  ^ ^  —  C  c^ a~*  {a"^  hy  ^  c^  a"^  ^  or  +  ^i  —  c)  as  0 
B ay  +  C  a-^  (a-*  ^y  '^  c^a"^  Is  -\-c^—  c)  w  0, 

from  which  we  obtain,  by  elimination. 

If  the  weights  of  the  three  results  be  regarded  as  equal,  that 
is,  if 

A  =  B  =  C, 
the  preceding  values  become 

To  apply  these  results  to  the  present  case,  we  have 
a  =  -9380,  b  =  -9460,  c  =  10038 
C/  =  —  =  1-0085,     c^-  c^  -004?  ; 

and  introducing  these  values  into  the  preceding  expressions,  we 
find 

8a;=  -  83^  =  0015, 

so  that  the  corrected  values  of  s  and  j^  are 

a;  =  -9395,     y  =  -9445. 
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Table  II. 
Intensity  of  the  Horizontal  Force. 


las 


Limerick    

Lfondon 

Limerick    

Bally bunan    

Glengariff 

Killarney   ».., 

TiiUa 

Templemore 

Clonmel 

Fermoy 

Limerick    

Dublin  

Uflierick   ..^.rf... 

Carlitigford  

Armagh ••«.. 

Colerain    

Carn 

Strabane    , 

EInniskillen    

London 


Limerick 
Dublin    .. 


July  «3, 26,  1834. 

S(A) 

400-34 

•9396 

Sept.  9. 

403-63 

Aug.  20-27. 

... 

389-66 

10000 

Sept9.0ct.9,29. 

S(«) 

404-37 

1-0000 

•9446 

Sept.  9.    Oct.  8. 

L(«) 

24313 

10000 

L(6) 

292-63 

1-0000 

Sept.  16. 

S(4) 

40416 

10010 

-9443 

17. 

L(a) 

243  69 

•9964 

L(«) 

29210 

1-0029 

27. 

S(4) 

40214 

10110 

-9613 

L(a) 

241-80 

1-oiia 

L(4) 

292-67 

•9997 

Oct.     4. 

S(4) 

403-66 

1-0039 

.    -9606 

L(a) 

24209 

1-0086 

L(A) 

291-67 

1-0066 

12. 

S(4) 

40470 

-9983 

•9429 

17. 

396-43 

1-0404 

-9827 

19. 

... 

402-60 

1-0092 

•9632 

Dec.    2. 

... 

400-76 

1»0157 

-9693 

10. 

•  •• 

403-89 

1-0000 

•9446 

Oct.  10, 11, 

L(«) 

243-90 

10000 

•9396 

26,28. 

243-92 

11. 

L(4) 

292-74 

10000 

-9396 

25,28. 

293-62 

Sept.  9.    Oct.  8. 

L(a) 

243-13 

1-0064 

L(A) 

292-63 

1-0044 

Oct.  13. 

294-69 

^9898 

•9299 

14,16. 

L(«) 

246-88 

•9761 

•9181 

L(6) 

296-40 

•9784 

>8,20. 

294-66 

•9900 

-9301 

21. 

L(a) 

24810 

•9666 

•9096 

L(4) 

297-71 

•9698 

23. 

L(a) 

248-61 

•9633 

-9066 

L(A) 

298-22 

•9666 

24. 

£8 

248-42 

-9640 

-    -9081 

297-83 

•9690 

July  4-7,1836 

sw 

401-33 

-  1-0000 

July   8—19. 

R<c) 

441-69 

1.0000 

Aug.  30, 31. 

441-46 

July  19, 20. 

R(rf) 

438-67 

1-0000 

Aug.28,29. 

439-07 

July  27,  28. 

S(b) 

412-38 

-9470 

27,29. 

RW 

463-96 

10006 

•9461 

29—31. 

R(rf) 

449-92 

1-0098 

•9613 

Aug.  16. 

RW 

454-06 

1-0000 

•9466 
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Markree  ... 
Dublin 

Markree    .. 

BalUna 

Bel  mullet  ... 
Achill  Ferry 

Leenan  

Oughterard 

Ennis 

Limerick    ... 

Cork  

Waterford... 
Broadway  ... 
Rathdrum ... 

Dublin  

London  

London  ...... 

Dublin 


Aug.  19,  1835. 

19,20. 
Auj^.l9. 
Sept.  12—16. 
Aug.  19. 
Sept.  12—15. 
Aug.21. 

22. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
Aug.  29. 

31. 

Sept.  1. 

2. 

3. 

12-16. 

19—22. 
Oct.  23,  24. 
Nov.   6,  6. 


R  W 

466.11 

-9531 

•9012 

R(d) 

46244 

•9568 

-9005 

L{a) 

24306 
24352 

1-0000 

•9395 

Lib) 

292  80 
293-31 

1-0000 

•9395 

l'(«) 

24871 

-9669 

-8986 

L(*) 

29975 

•9569 

L(«) 

24916 

•9534 

•8946 

I  (b) 

300-53 

•9509 

L(a) 

249-79 

•9486 

•8894 

L(b) 

301-52 

•9447 

L(«) 

248-76 

•9565 

•8977 

h(b) 

299-98 

•9544 

h(a) 

248.18 

•9610 

•9038 

Lib) 

298-66 

•9629 

L{a) 

246-19 

-9766 

•9179 

Lib) 

296-44 

•9773 

L  ia) 

243-49 

-9984 

-9373 

Lib) 

293-52 

•9969 

Lia) 

242-96 

10027 

-9430 

Lib) 

292-38 

10047 

L(a) 

240-90 

1-0199 

-9582 

Lib) 

288-97* 

1-0285* 

Lia) 

241-92 

1-0114 

•9498 

Lib) 

291-51 

1-0107 

L(a) 

240-85 

10204 

•9602 

Lib) 

289-64 

1^0238 

Lia) 

243-27 

1-0002 

•9409 

Lib) 

292-67 

10027 

L(a) 

243-52 

•9390 

Lib) 

293-31 

•9376 

Lia) 

235-98 

1-0000 

Lib) 

284-01 

1-0000 

Lia) 

235-42 

roooo 

Lib) 

283-11 

1-0000 

Lia) 

243-87 

-9319 

Lib) 

293-27 

•9319 

•  Disturbing  influence  suspected  in  this  observation ;  the  result  has  been 
therefore  omitted  in  deducing  the  number  in  the  last  column. 
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II.  Dip  and  Intensity. 

All  the  observations  with  dipping  needles  are  comprised  in  the 
two  Tables  which  follow.  The  first  (Tab.  III.)  contains  the 
results  obtained  with  needles  of  the  ordinary  construction,  and 
used  exclusively  for  the  determuiation  of  the  dip.  In  the  first, 
second,  and  third  columns  are  given  the  place^  day  of  the  months 
and  hour  of  observation.  The  fourth  column  contains  the  observed 
inclination  (the  mean  of  the  usual  8  readings)  when  the  marked 
end  of  the  needle  is  a  north  pole ;  the  fifth  contains  the  similar 
result  of  observation  with  the  poles  reversed  \  and  the  sixth  is 
the  mean  of  these  angles,  or  the  resulting  dip.  The  needles  em- 
ployed are  Needle  L  ( 1 )  constructed  by  Robinson,  and  Needle  S  (1 ) 
made  by  Dollond;  the  latter  of  these  is  11^  inches  in  length,  the 
former  4^  inches. 

Table  IV.  contains  the  observations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  dip  and  intensity  at  the  same  time;  the  latter  ele- 
ment being  deduced  from  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  rests 
under  the  combined  influence  of  magnetism  and  gravity,  while 
the  former  is  inferred  from  the  position  assumed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone.  Each  of  these  angles  of 
direction  is  deduced  from  the  usual  eight  readings,  all  the  re- 
versals being  made  just  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  observing  the 
dip,  the  reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  needle  excepted.  These 
angles  are  given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns  of  the  table ;  ^ 
is  the  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the  horizon  when  un- 
loaded^  and  6  the  inclination  when  a  small  weight  is  attached 
to  the  southern  arm  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  centre.  The 
temperature  is  noted  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  each  ob- 
servation, with  the  view  of  correcting  the  value  of  the  force ;  and 
the  mean  temperature  is  set  down  in  the  fourth  column  of  the 
table.  The  needles  employed  in  these  observations  are  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  used  for  the  determination  of  the  dip 
alone,  and  are  adapted  to  the  same  divided  circles.  Three  small 
holes  are  drilled  close  to  each  other  on  each  arm,  at  a  distance 
from  the  centre  about  two  thirds  of  its  length;  and  much  care 
has  been  bestowed  to  make  them  coincide  accurately  with  the 
axis  of  form  of  the  needle.  The  weight  is  a  small  cylinder  of 
brass,  which  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  holes  on  the  southern  arm, 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  corresponding  accurately  to  that  of 
the  hole.  This  weight  is  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  the  needle  into 
a  position  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  dip,  that  being 
the  position  in  which  the  resulting  value  of  the  force  will  be  least 
affected  by  the  friction  of  the  axle  on  its  supports. 
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Table  III. 
Observations  of  Dip. — Needle  L  (1)*. 


Place. 

Date. 

Hour. 

N.Pole. 

S.PoIe. 

Dip. 

Limerick   ... 

July    1834. 

h    m 

70  59-4 

71    1-8 

n  U 

70  58-0 

70  52-6 

70  56-3 

71     3-6 

70  69-8 

71    1-7 

71     1-6 

71     3-2 

71     2-4 

70  66-0 

70  68-4 

70  67-i 

Mean 

... 

70  59-7 

70  692 

70  59-6 

Dublin  

Aug.   7. 

70  48-2 

70  550 

70  51-6 

8. 

70  65-9 

70  59-4 

70  57-6 

9. 

70  66-6 

70  531 

70  64-3 

19. 

70  47-7 

70  51-3 

70  49-6 

Sept.  22. 

70  47-4 

71     4-5 

70  66-0 

23. 

70  48-5 

70  590 

70  63-8 

Mean 

70  50-5 

70  571 

70  53-8 

Carlingford  . 
Armagh 

Oct.  13. 

12  20 

71     20 

71  30*6 

71  16-3 

14. 

12  30 

71  27-2 

71  33  1 

71  30-2 

15. 

12  10 

71  30-6 

71  34-8 

71  32-7 

Mean 

71  28-9 

71  340 

71  31-5 

Colerain  f  ... 

20. 

11  25 

71  11-8 

71  19-4 

71  15-6 

Cam  

21. 

12  45 

71  48-2 
71  47-2 

71  47-6 
71  560 

71  47-8 
71  51-6 

Strabane    ... 

23*. 

11  40 

Enniskillen  . 

24. 

2  28 

71  48-5 

71  47-5 

71  480 

Fermoy 

Dec.    2. 

70  281 

70  44-6 

70  36-3 

Markree    ... 

Aug.  21.  1835. 

12    0 

71  54-6 

71  51-2 

71  529 

4  45 

71  556 

71  531 

71  54-4 

Mean 

71  551 

71  52-2 

71  53-6 

Ballina  

Aug.  22. 

4  15 

71  58-8 

72    60 

72     1-9 

Belmuliet  ... 

24. 

10  45 

71  59-7 

72    5-7 

72    27 

AchillFwry. 

25. 

10    0 

71  52-2 

71  56-6 

71  54-4 

Galway  

28. 

7  50 

71  204 

71  23-4 

71  21  9 

Ennis  

4  20 

70  55  6 

71    7-4 

71    1-5 

Limerick    ... 

29. 

1  10 

70  540 

70  49-8 

70  51-9 

Cork 

31. 

12    0 

70  26-5 

70  321 

70  29-3 

Walerford... 

Sept.  1. 

12    8 

70  40-5 

70  34-7 

70  37-6 

Broadway  ... 

2. 

1  30 

70  14-8 

70  240 

70  19-4 

Gorey    

3. 

8    5 

70  450 

70  41-8 

70  43-4 

Rathdrum  ... 

2  30 

70  39-9 

70  423 

70  4M 

Dublin   

4. 

1  30 

70  44-4 

70  49-0 

70  467 

5. 

1  50 

70  630 

70  68-2 

70  66-6 

7. 

3  35 

70  560 

70  52-6 

70  54-2 

9. 

2  45 

70  657 

70  53-1 

70  64  4 

14. 

12  35 

70  55-9 

70  57-6 

70  667 

15. 

11  55 

70  56-8 

70  50-8 

70  53-3 

Mean 

70  53-5 

70  53-5 

70  63-5 

♦  The  obeervationa  in  Limerick  (July  1834)  and  that  in  Fermoy  (Dec.  2),  were 
made  by  Captain  Sabine :  all  the  other  observation*  with  this  needle  by  Mr.  LJoyd« 
f  Evident  local  disturbance  at  this  place  :  Rock,  basalt. 
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Needle  8  (1)*. 

Place. 

Date. 

Hour. 

N.Pole. 

S.  Pole. 

IMp. 

Limerick    ... 

Aug.    1.  1834. 

7°1  38-8 

70  24-3 

o       1 

71     1-6^ 

16t. 

70  48-5 

71  22-3 

71    6-4 

Mean 

71  13-6 

70  63-3 

71     3-6 

Glengariff... 

Sept.  27. 

70  62-3 

71    9-0 

71     6-6 

28. 

70  60-4 

71  14-2 

71     2-3 

, 

Mean 

70  61-4 

71  11-6 

71     1-5 

Killarney   ... 

Oct.    4. 

71     5-6 

71    3-4 

71     4-5 

Tulla 

12. 

71  16-2 

71  16-4 

71  16-8 

*  ah  the  observations  with  Needle  S  (1)  were  made  by  Captain  Sabine. 
f  The  needle  was  rubbed  on  a  hone  in  the  interval  between  the  observationa 
(Aug.  1  and  16) ; — the  marked  end  most 
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Table  IV. 
Observations  of  Dip  and  Intensity. — Needle  L  (4)  *. 


Flace.f 

Date. 

Hour. 

Temp. 

(CO 

(^0 

Limerick   ... 

June   21.    1834. 

h  m 

elo 

o       / 

o       / 
-  6  660 

July    22. 

660 

—  7  10-6 

28. 

660 

-  6  21-3 

Mean 

64-7 

-  6  490 

London 

Aug.    28. 

2  36 

700 

69    80 

—11  63-2 

29. 

12  42 

68-6 

69    8-6 

-12    7-4 

1  18 

67-7 

6!)    6-6 

-12  261 

Mean 

68-7 

69    7-4 

—12    8-9 

Dublin   

Sept.  22. 

2  16 

610 

71    2-2 

-  8    6-6 

23. 

2  46 

62-6 

70  638 

-  7  37.0 

26. 

2  40 

662 

-  7  69-6 

29. 

2  40 

62-6 

70  44-8 

—  8    9-6 

Mean 

630 

70  63  6 

-  7  67-9 

Carlineford  , 
Armagh 

Oct.    13. 

12  62 

61-2 

71  20-6 

-  6  29-4 

14. 

1     6 

48-8 

71  19-4 

-  7    7-4 

16. 

12  38 

620 

71  33-2 

-  7  16-2 

Mean 

60-4 

71  26-3 

-  7  11-3 

Colerain    ... 

20. 

12    2 

66-3 

71  12-2 

-  8  19-2 

Carn  

21. 
23. 

1  ;^8 
12  18 

49-6 

48-8 

71  49-6 
71  39-4 

-  6    4*8 

—  6  691 

Strabane    ... 

Dublin   

26. 

3  16 

470 

70  641 

-  8  63-9 

Dublin   

Aug.    19.    1836. 

1  13 

71-6 

70  61-6 

-13    4-9 

Markree    ... 

21. 

3  60 

670 

71  66-6 

-11     2-6 

Ballina  

22. 

3  60 

66-6 

71  61-8 

-11  16-2 

Belmullct  ... 

24. 

11  16 

Qb'b 

71  67-6 

-10  66-2 

Achill  Ferry  . 

26. 

10  37 

62-0 

71  63-2 

—10  49-2 

Galway 

28. 

8  18 

69-0 

71  17-4 

-11    91 

Ennis 

4  46 

67-2 

70  69- 1 

-12    1-6 

Limerick    ... 

2Q. 

1  40 

69-2 

70  47-6 

—12  320 

Cork  

31. 

12  30 

68*6 

70  33-2 

—13  18*6 

Waterford... 

Sept.     1. 

12  36 

662 

70  38  8 

-13  38-6 

Broadway  ... 

2. 

2    0 

66-8 

70  31-6 

-13  33-6 

Gorey    

3. 

8  30 

600 

70  431 

-14     M 

Rathdrum  ... 

3    0 

64-7 

70  40-8 

-13  680 

•  The  observations  in  Limerick  (June,  July  1834)  were  made  by  Captain 
Sabine;  all  the  other  observations  with  this  needle  by  Mr.  Lloyd. 
t  London,  Sir  James  South 's  observatory,  Kensington. 
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Flace.* 

Date. 

Hour. 

Temp. 

(« 

(^0 

Dublin   

Sept. 

4. 

1835. 

h    m 
1  56 

7f-8 

70  43-6 

-12  29-4 

6. 

2  19 

65*5 

70  52-8 

-13  15-4 

7. 

4    8 

700 

70  52-2 

-13  20-8 

9. 

3    5 

... 

70  46-2 

14. 

1     5 

... 

70  63-4 

15. 

12  25 

620 

70  550 

-13  10-5 

Mean 

•«• 

673 

70  50-6 

-13    40 

London    ... 

Sept. 

19. 

1     0 

... 

69    5-8 

1  10 

680 

69    7-4 

-16  54-2 

22. 

11  32 

70-8 

69  124 

-17  16-3 

1  45 

700 

69  13-6 

—16  49-4 

Mean 

... 

69-6 

69    9-8 

-17    00 

London  

Oct. 

23. 

11  33 

50-5 

69  10-6 

-16  32  0 

2  25 

51-6 

69    2-2 

-16  35-4 

24. 

1  16 

53-8 

69    60 

-16  44-4 

Mean 

... 

520 

69    6-3 

-16  37-3 

Dublin   

Nov. 

5. 

12  22 

56-2 

70  49-6 

-12  54-6 

2  32 

52-8 

70  45-8 

-12  54-5 

6. 

1  15 

490 

70  53-9 

-12  366 

Mean 

527 

70  49*8 

-12  48-6 

Needle  S  {2)  f.                                        | 

Limerick :(... 

July. 

1835. 

630 

71  16-9 

-15    90 

Ballybunan  . 

Nov. 

8. 

52-0 

71  291 

-13  56-3 

Valentia 

12. 

470 

71  150 

-14  37-3 

Dingle    

18. 

430 

71  17-7 

-13  45-8 

Tulla 

Dec. 

10. 

26,  27 

470 
450 

71  36-5 
71  14-6 

-14  46  0 
-15  29-6 

Limericks  ... 

Youghalll  ... 

29. 

470 

70  49-0 

—16    0-5 

Limerick    ... 

Jan. 

4. 

1836. 

52-5 

-^15  23  7 

*  Limerick,  garden  at  Somerville.— Ballybunan,  in  the  field  in  front  of  Capt. 
Raymond's  Lodge.— -Valentia,  on  the  sea  beach  at  "  the  Foot." — Dingle,  on 
the  sea  beach  at  Lord  Ventry's. — ^Tulla,  Kiltanon,  Mr.  Mokny's  demesne. — 
Youffhal,  in  the  garden  of  the  **'  Devonshire  Arms"  inn. 

t  The  observations  in  Limerick,  July  1835,  made  by  Captains  Sabine  and 
Ross ;  all  the  remaining  observations  with  this  needle  by  Captain  Sabine. 

].  ^  a  mean  of  4  observations ;  $  mean  of  3  obs. 

)  C  a  mean  of  3  obs.;  $  mean  of  2  obs. 

II  Mean  of  2  obs. 
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When  the  observations  of  dip  made  at  the  same  station  with 
dilferent  needles  are  compared  together,  it  will  be  fomid  that 
they  are  by  no  means  in  accordance.  Thus  the  dip  at  Limerick 
in  November,  1833,  deduced  from  four  observations  with  a  needle 
on  Meyer's  principle,  was  71°  ll''7j  while  the  mean  of  five  ob- 
servations with  needle  L  (1)  at  the  same  placfe  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  only  70°  59'*5,  differing  from  the  former  by  12'. 
When  from  this  difference  the  amount  of  the  annual  change  is 
deducted,  the  remainder  appears  to  be  greater  than  can  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  errors  of  observation.  But  these  discrepancies 
in  the  restdts  given  by  different  needles  have  been  placed  in  the 
strongest  light  by  the  recent  observations  of  Captain  James 
Ross  in  London.  In  these  observations,  which  were  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  annual  decrease 
of  <Kp  at  London,  eight  different  needles  were  employed,  and 
from  eight  to  ten  observations  were  made  with  each,  the  result 
of  each  separate  observation  being  a  mean  of  eighty  readings. 

The.  results  were  as  follow : 

Needle  B  (1),  Admiralty  .  .  (10  obs.)  ...  dip  =  69     1-5 

Needle  L  (1) (9  obs.)    .  .  .    69     6-3 

Needle  S  (1)    ........  (8  obs.)    .  .  . 69  11*3 

Needle  J (10  obs.)  .  .  .    69  16-1 

Needle  R (10  obs.)  .  .  .    69  18*9 

Meyer's  needle (8  obs.)    .  .  .    69  19*6 

Needle  B  (2),  Admiralty  .  .  (10  obs.)  ...    69  21-8 

Needle  P (8  obs.)    .  .  .    69  42-6 

Mean  dip  =  69  17'3 

Thua  it  appears  that  there  is  a  difference  amounting  to  41'  in 
the  results  of  two  of  the  needles  used ;  and  that  this  difference 
is  very  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  observation  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  the  extreme  difference  in  the  partial 
results  with  one  of  these  needles  (B  (0)  does  not  amount  to  four 
minutes  and  a  half,  while  with  the  other  (P)  the  extreme  differ- 
ence is  only  two  minutes.  In  fact,  it  so  happens  that  these 
very  needles  which  differ  most  widely  in  their  mean  results,  are 
those  in  which  the  accordance  of  the  partial  results  is  most 
complete.  Of  the  eight  results  obtained  with  needle  (P),  there 
is  one  only  which  differs  from  the  mean  of  the  eight  by  a  sins^le 
minute  5  and  yet  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  with  this 
needle  differs  by  more  than  20'  from  the  mean  of  any  of  the 
others,  while  its  excess  above  the  mean  of  the  entire  series 
amounts  to  25'. 

These  differences  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  partial  magnetism 
in  the  apparatus,  for  three  of  the  needles  (J,  P,  and  R)  were  of 
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the  same  dim^aions  xifid  were  used  with  the  satufe  Atcle,  aiid 
yet  their  results,  as  we  see,  are  widely  discordant.  We  must 
seek,  then,  in  the  needles  themselves  the  cause  of  these  perplex^ 
ing  discrepancies,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there  may 
exist,  even  in  the  best  needles,  some  source  of  constant  error 
which  renvains  uncorrected  by  the  various  reversals  usually 
made ;  and  that  accordingly  no  repetition  of  observations  with 
a  needle  so  circumstanced  can  furnish  even  an  approximation  to 
the  absolute  dip.  If  this  error  be  due  to  the  incomplete  adjust- 
ment of  the  needle  (such  as  deviation  of  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  axle,  &c.)  its  magnitude  will  be  a  function  of  the  dip,  and 
of  the  force,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  constant  where  the 
variations  of  these  elements  are  not  considerable.  Hence,  to 
determine  its  amount  for  any  particular  needle,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  careful  series  of  observations  with  it  at  some  station 
for  which  the  dip  has  been  accuralely  determined  (from  the 
mean  of  several  needles) ;  and  the  difference  will  be  a  constant 
correction  to  be  applied  to  all  future  results  within  certain 
limits. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  the  two  ordinary  needles  used  in 
the  present  series  of  observations  in  Ireland  were  among  those 
employed  by  Captain  James  Ross  in  London ;  so  that  their  cor- 
rections may  be  considered  to  be  accurately  known.  The  mean 
difference  of  the  values  of  the  dip  as  given  by  needles  L  (1)  and 
L  (4)  having  been  well  determined  by  observations  elsewhere, 
the  results  obtained  with  the  latter  needle  in  London  may  be 
grouped  with  those  of  the  former.  Thus,  the  mean  of  seven 
observations  made  with  needle  L  (4),  September  and  October, 
1835,  (when  reduced  to  needle  L  (1),)  is  69°  9'-8.  If  then  we 
combine  this  with  the  direct  result  of  the  nine  observations  with 
needle  L  (1),  viz.  69°  6''3,  (allowing  double  weight  to  each  of  the 
latter  observations  on  account  of  the  double  number  of  readings,) 
we  find  69^  7''3  as  the  mean  value  of  the  dip  deduced  from  six^ 
teen  observations  with  the  two  needles,  and  reduced  to  needle 
L  (1)  as  the  standard.  Comparing  this  with  the  mean  result  of 
the  eight  needles,  the  correction  of  needle  L  (1)  is  found  to  be 
+  lO'-O. 
For  the  other  needles  employed  in  Ireland,  we  have 

Needle  S  (1)   ....  correction  =  +  6'-0. 
Meyer's  needle —  2'*3. 

With  respect  to  Meyer's  needle,  however,  it  is  to  be  obaetved 
that  as  the  angles  from  which  the  dip  is  deduced  differ  in  ge- 
neral very  widely,  and  as  these  angles  are  usually  varied  in  dif- 
ferent observations  with  the  same  needle,  there  is  a  presumption. 
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at  least,  that  every  constant  error  will  be  removed  by  repetition, 
and  that  the  differences  of  the  separate  residts  from  the  absolute 
dip  will  be  equal  on  the  positive  and  on  the  negative  side.  This 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  amount  of  the  final  difference  in 
the  present  instance,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  larger  than 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  errors  of  observation.  It  seems 
better  therefore  to  regard  this  needle  as  subject  to  no  constant 
error. 

The  degree  of  confidence  to  which  these  determinations  are 
entitled,  may  now  be  estimated  by  applying  the  corrections  so 
obtained  to  the  observations  made  with  these  needles  at  Limerick 
in  1833  and  1834,  the  only  other  station  at  which  they  have  been 
all  employed.  The  observations  in  the  former  year  are  reduced 
to  the  latter,  assuming  the  annual  decrease  of  dip  in  Ireland  to 
be  3'.  The  very  close  agreement  of  the  results  must  of  course 
be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  accidental. 

Ob«.  Dip.  Corr.Dip. 

Needle  L  (1),  July  1834    .  .  .  70  59-5  .  .  .  fl  9-5 

Needle  S  (1),  Aug.  1834    ...  71     3-5  ..  .  71  9-5 

.  Meyer's  needle,  Nov.  1833  .  .  71  11*7  .  •  .  71  9*7 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  needles  whose  poles  are 
changed  in  each  observation,  and  which  are  used  exclusively  for 
the  determination  of  the  dip.  The  necessity  of  a  correction  in 
the  results  obtained  with  the  other  needles,  whose  poles  are  un- 
altered, is  obvious.  By  reason  of  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  needle  from  the  axle,  the  weight  of  the  needle  it- 
self has  in  all  cases  a  certain  moment  acting  with  or  against  the 
directive  force. 

Let  ^,  as  before,  be  the  inclination  of  the  needle  to  the  horizon 
when  unloaded,  and  i  the  corresponding  angle  when  the  weight 
b  attached,  and  let  p  denote  the  ratio  of  the  moment  of  the  needle 
itself  to  that  of  the  added  weight ;  then  the  dip  (S)  will  be  given 
by  the  equations^. 

cos  5     •      /y         A\  (1) 

sm  s  as  0 1  sm  (5  —  8).  ^  ' 

^  cos  i        ^^       ' 

in  which  i  is  the  correction  sought. 

The  constant  coefficient  p  in  the  expression  for  this  correc- 
tion will  be  known  when  the  corresponding  values  of  the  angles 
t,  (,  and  9  are  known  at  some  one  station.  Its  value,  in  the 
case  of  Needle  IV.,  has  been  thus  found  to  be  •00205t. 

•  Trans,  Royal  IrUk  Academy^  vol.  xvii.  p.  450.  f  Ibid.  p.  451. 
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It  will  easily  appear,  from  the  second  of  the  preceding  for- 
mula, that  when  the  coefficient  is  so  small  as  that  just  assigned, 
the  variations  in  the  values  of  e,  resulting  from  moderate  changes 
in  the  angles  on  which  it  depends,  will  he  inconsiderable.  In 
the  observations  in  Ireland,  for  example,  the  entire  change  in 
the  amount  of  the  correction  is  a  small  fraction  of  a  minute.  In 
this  and  other  similar  cases,  therefore,  the  correction  may  be 
regarded  as  constant ;  and  its  value  may  be  inferred  from  any 
series  of  simultaneous  observations  made  with  the  needle  to  be 
corrected,  and  with  some  other  whose  correction  is  already 
known.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  found  that  the  mean  differ- 
ence of  the  results  of  needles  L  (1)  and  L  (4)  is  §i  —  5,v  =  +  1''5 ; 
being  somewhat  smaller  than  that  assigned  above.  But  if  I  denote 
the  absolute  dip,  we  have  already  found  that  J  —  ^  =s  +  10'*0 ; 
and  adding  tiiese  differences,  the  correction  of  needle  L  (4)  is 
8  — 8,v=  +  ll'-5. 

The  correction  of  needle  S  (2)  is  inferred  from  the  observa- 
tions  made  with  that  needle  in  Limerick,  as  given  in  Table  lY . 

Limerick,  July  1835  ...  dip  =  7^  16-9 
Dec.  ...  71  14-6 

Mean  ...  71   15-8 

This  mean  corresponds,  in  time,  to  the  middle  of  October  1835. 
But  the  true  dip  in  Limerick  (July,  August,  1834,)  was  found 
to  be  71°  9'*5 ;  and  when  reduced  to  October  1835  (assuming  the 
annual  decrease  to  be  3',)  it  is  71°  6''0.  The  correction  of  the 
needle  is  therefore  —  9'*8. 

The  corrections  of  the  needles  being  determined,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  deduce  the  values  of  the  absolute  dip  at  the  several 
places  at  which  observations  have  been  made.  These  values  are 
given  in  the  following  table  (Table  V.).  In  the  first  and  second 
columns  are  written  the  place  and  date  of  the  observation.  The 
third  and  fourth  columns  contain  the  correc/ed  values  of  the  dip 
deduced  from  the  results  of  Tables  III.  and  IV.  by  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  corrections  now  explained,  and  the  fifth  and  last 
column  contains  the  mean  dip  inferred  from  the  two  preceding. 
In  taking  this  mean,  double  weight  has  been  assigned  to  the 
results  obtained  with  needles  of  the  ordinary  construction,  the 
number  of  readings  with  these  needles  being  double  of  that  made 
with  the  needles  whose  poles  are  unaltered. 


1835. 
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H^j—Fmal  Results.. 


Pl^. 

Date. 

IMP  (4). 

nip.;^. 

MW. 

London 

Dublin     „.,..,.. 

Limerick..., 

Glengariff     

Killarney 

Tulla   

Carlingford 

Armagh   

Colerain  ., 

Carn    ,... 

Strabane  

August  1834. 
Aug,,  S^t, 
July,  Aug, 
Sept.  ^7,  28. 
Oct.    4. 

12. 

Ki 

H  1$. 

2L 

23. 

24. 
Dec.  2. 

Sept.,  Oct,  1835. 
Sept.  4—15. 
Aug.  21. 

22. 

24. 

25. 

28. 

29. 

31. 

Sept.  1. 

2. 
3. 

Nov.  5,  6. 
July,  Dec. 
Nov,   8. 

12. 

18. 
Dec.  10. 

29. 

0           ' 

fr  3'8 

71     9-5 
71    7-5 
71  10-5 
71  21-8 
71  26'3 
71  41-5 
71  25  6 

71  57-8 

72  1-6 
71  58  a 

70  4C-3 

69  16-3 

71  3-5 
7^    S6 

72  11-9 
72  12-7 
72    4-4 
71  31-9 
71  11-5 
71     1-9 

70  39*3 
70  47-6 
70  29-4 
70  53-4 
70  511 

69  18-» 
71    51 

^  18-9 
7;    41 
71    9-5 

71  n 

71  10-5 
71  21-8 
71  28-2 
71  40-3 
71  250 
71  58-9 
71  58-0 
71  580 

70  463 

69  17'3 

71  30 

72  4-8 
72    90 
72  11-5 
72    4-5 
71  30-9 
71  11-2 
71     0-9 

70  4M 
70  48-5 
70  34'^ 
70  53-8 

70  51-5 

71  1-3 
71    60 
71  19-3 
71     5-2 
71    7-9 
71  26-7 

71  32  ^ 
71  37-8 

71  23-7 

72  M 
71  50-9 

Enniskillen 

Fermoy  

London 

69*19'8 

71  20 

72  7-1 
72    3-3 
72    90 
72    4-7 
71  28-9 
71  10-6 
70  590 
70  44-7 
70  50-3 
70  43-1 
70  54-6 

70  52-3 

71  1-3 
71    6-0 
71  19^3 
71    5-2 
71    7-9 
71  26-7 
70  39-2 

Dublin     

Markree 

Ballina    

Belmullet    

Achill  Ferry    ... 
Gal  way    

Ennis  •.. 

Limerick 

Cork    

Waterford  

Broadway    ...... 

Gorey 

Rathdrum   

Dublin     

Limerick 

BaUybunan 

Valentia  ......... 

Dingle 

Tulla  ..... 

Youghal  ......... 

70  39*2 

The  dip  being  known,  the  intensity  will  be  given  by  the  formuht 
<|>sin(8-«)=?^Q0s.«,  (2) 

in  which  /3  is  constant,  and  ^  the  ipea&ure  of  the  fi^oe  es^i^^ 
by  the  earth  oi^  tb^  n^^dl^.  This  force,  however,  vwrie«k  with 
the  temperature  to  which  the  n^^edle  i^  exposed;  and  it  is  ve^ 
cessary  to  determine  the  amomit  of  this  variation  before  we  can 
know  the  relative  values  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force  at  dif- 
ferent stations.  Let  ty  then,  be  the  observed,  and  f  the  standard 
temperature,  and  let  ^'  be  the  value  of  ^  corresponding  to  the 
latter;  then 

^-^^=-«<f'(/-.^),  (3) 
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in  trhicb  at  is  a  camstant  to  be  determined  by  observation.  For 
needle  L  (4)  it  bas  been  found*  that 

u=  -00016. 

But  we  may  proceed  in  another  way^  which  will  perhaps  be 
found  convenient  in  practice.  We  may  correct  the  observed 
value  of  d  by  subtracting  the  change  due  to  temperature ;  or, 
in  other  words^  we  may  reduce  the  value  of  d  to  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  standard  temperature^  and  to  the  standard  con- 
dition of  the  needle.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to 
find  the  relation  between  the  corresponding  changes  of  ^  and  i. 
DijBFerentiating,  therefore,  the  equation  (2)  with  respect  to  these 
variables,  and  dividing  the  result  by  tlie  equation  itself,  we  find 

d$  __      cos  S  sin  1^ 

<pd~$'^  cos  6^  sin  (8  —  fl)' 

di  being  expressed  in  minuter.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
variations  of  the  second  member  of  this  equation  (arising 
from  changes  in  the  angles  t  and  i  on  which  it  depends)  will  he 
inconsiderable  for  the  limited  extent  of  those  changes  in  Ireland. 
Assumii^  it  to  be  coniitant,  therefore,  its  value  will  be  given 
when  we  know  the  corresponding  values  of  ^  and  9  at  some  one 
staticHi.     Thus,  at  Dublin,  September  1835,  it  was  fotfnd  that 

d2=7l^3'-a,     «  =  -M'^O^-O; 

from  which  we  find  the  value  of  this  constant  to  be  -OOOIO. 
But,  since  d  <p  =  <f>  —  (f>'  ^  —  at  <p'  {t  —f),  the  first  member  of 
the  equation  is 

so  that  the  correction:  is  finally 

fl'-ff=  +ve{t-'f)f. 

Now  if  ^p  ^p  and  6^  be  the  values  of  ^,  ^,  and  i  at  the  station 
with  which  the  rest  are  compared,  we  have 

(f)sin(8  — fl)  =  /3cosfl, 
^iMn  %  —  fl^  =  j3  cos  9/ ; 

J  ,.  .,.  ♦         cosSsin  (8..— fli) 

and  dividmg  --^  =  ^  ^    .-^/^ ^ y  ,^. 

®  (p,       cos  «^  sm  (^  —  9) '^  (4). 

♦  Trans.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xvH.  p.  452. 

t  It  is>  obvious  liiattbe  coefffioienl  itt  this  cdfreotion  imglitbave  be^  defers 
mined'  directly,  by  obBerving  the  angles  ^  and'  ^  corresponding  to  very  vmetpaJ^ 
temperatures.  It  did  not  seem  safe,  however,  to  subject  the  apparatus  to  the  ae^- 
tion  of  high  artificial  heat,  and  the  thermo-electric  currents  induced  by  inequality 
of  temperature  would  in  all  probability  have  sensibly  affected  the  results. 

L  2 
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which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  force  at  the  two  stations  in  ac 
form  suited  to  logarithmic  calculation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  this  computation.  It 
contains  the  place  and  date  of  observation ;  the  angle  9  cor- 
rected for  temperature ;  and  the  total  intensity  at  each  station^ 
compared  in  the  first  instance  with  Dublin  or  Limerick,  and  in 
the  second  with  London. 

For  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  at  Dublin  we  have  the 
three  following  determinations: 

Aug.,  Sept.  1834    .  .  Int.  =  1-0194 

Sept.  1835 1-0213 

Oct.,  Nov.  1835 1-0211 

Mean =  1-0206 

The  intensity  at  Limerick,  compared  with  London,  is  observed 
.  to  be  1-0262;  and  the  intensity  at  the  same  place,  compared 
with  Dublin,  is  1*0030.  Accordingly,  for  the  determination  of 
the  values  of  the  total  force  at  Dublin  and  Limerick,  observation 
fiirnishes  us  with  three  results,  in  the  two  former  of  which  the 
intensities  at  these  two  stations  are  directly  compared  with  that 
at  London,  while  in  the  third  they  are  compared  together^  To 
infer  from  these  data,  therefore,  the  most  probable  values  of  the 
force  at  the  two  stations,  we  must  proceed  precisely  as  in  the 
analogous  problem  respecting  the  horizontal  intensities,  and  we 
have  only  to  substitute  in  the  formulae  already  given*,  for  a,  6,  c, 
&c.  their  particular  values.     We  have  then 

a  =  1-0206,     b  =  1-0262,     c  =  10030, 

C/  =  —  =  1-0055,     r,  -  c  =  -0025. 

a  *  • 

And  since  the  comparison  of  Dublin  and  London  is  the  mean*  of 
three  distinct  comparisons,  while  each  of  the  other  two  Results 
19  inferred  from  one  only,  the  weights  may  be  assumed  as  follow  : 

A  =  3,     B=sl,     C=l. 

Substituting  these  values,  therefore,  in  the  formulae  alluded  to, 
we  find 

^^  i=  +  -0004,     ^y  =  —  -0011 ; 

or  =  a  +  ^o:  =  1-0210,  y  =  A  +  8y  =  1*0251. 
The  numbers  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table  are  deduced  from 
those  in  the  fourth,  by  multiplying  by  one  or  other  of  these 
numbers, — according  as  the  force  at  the  station  in  question  has 
been  compared  in  the  first  instance  with  that  at  Dublin  or  with 
that  at  Limerick. 

•  Page  134. 
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Table  VI. 
Intensity, — Needle  L  (4). 


Place. 

bate. 

Angle. 

Int.(l.) 

Int.  («.) 

London 

August  183). 
September. 
June,  July. 
Sept.,  Oct. 
Oct.  13. 

14,  15. 

20. 

21. 

23. 
Aug.,  Sept.  1835. 
Aug.  21. 

22. 

24. 

25. 

28. 

29. 
31. 

Sept.  1. 
2. 
3. 

Sept.  19—22. 
Sept.  4—15. 
Oct.  23,  24. 
Nov.  5,  6. 

-  n  55'0 

-  7  531 

-  6  41-6 

-  8  33-9 

-  5  27-5 

-  7  26-7 

-  8  251 

-  5  216 

-  6  170 

-  12  49-4 

-  10  51-4 

-  11     4-8 

-  10  47-4 

-  10  460 
-11  10-7 

-  11  501 

-  12  17  3 
-13    4-9 

-  13  28-7 
- 13  22  6 
-14    11 

-  13  50-5 

-  16  44-6 

-  12  52-3 

-  16  501 
-13    0-3 

1-0000 
1-0194 
1-0262 
10210 
1-0379 
10255 
1-0207 
10364 
10312 
10210 
10303 
10289 
10305 
10308 
10298 
1  05266 
10241 
10202 
10175 
10185 
10142 
10153 
10000 
10213 

loooa 

10211 

Dublin  

Limerick    

Dublin  

10000 

10166 

10044 

•9997 

1-0151 

10100 

10000 

1-0091 

1-0077 

10093 

10096 

1-0086 

10055 

10030 

•9992 

•9966 

•9976 

•9933 

•9944 

Cariingford*... 

Armagh     

Colerain*...... 

Cam 

Strabane  

Dublin  

Markree   

Ballina 

Belmullet 

Achill  Ferry    . 
Galway  ..•....•. 

Ennis    

Limerick  

Cork 

Waterford    ... 

Broadway 

Gorey 

Rathdrum     ... 
London.... 

Dublin  

London     

Dublin 

.•^u«p».«     ...••.... 

Need 

le  S  (2). 

Mace. 

Date. 

Angle. 

Int.  (t). 

Int.  (2.) 

Limerick 

Ballybunan  ... 

Valentia  

Dingle 

Tulla   

Limerick 

Youghal 

July,  Dec.  1835. 
Nov.  8. 

—  12. 

—  18. 
Dec.  10. 
Dec,  Jan. 
Dec.  29. 

-  15  19-3 

-  13  56-3 

-  14  37-3 

-  13  45-8 

-  14  46-0 

-  15  26-6 
-16    0-5 

10000 
10084 
10047 
10097 
10035 
1-0000 
•9971 

1-0251 
10337 
10299 
1-0350 
1-0287 
1-0251 
10221 

*  Evident  local  disturbance  at  these  two  stations.  The  district  about  Car- 
lingford  is  intersected  with  trap  dykes  >  Colerainiies  within  the  basaltic  field  q£ 
the  North-east  of  Ireland. 
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III.  Isodynamic  and  Isoclinal  Lines. 

On  a  review  of  the  preceding  results  of  observation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  exhibit  much  irregularity.  The  errors  of  obser- 
vation (in  which  we  are  to  include  the  effects  of  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  magnetic  state  of  the  needles  employed,  as  well  aa 
the  va^rious  other  uncertainties  arising  from  the  imperfections 
of  our  methods  of  obgerving^)  have,  of  course,  their  share  in 
these  discrepancies ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  ex- 

Elain  the  whole.  The  action  of  the  earth  on  the  magnetic  needle 
\  itself  subject  tp  irregularities,  temporary  as  well  as  local;  a,nd 
it  i9  to  these  that  the  observed  anomalies  must,  in  great  part,  be 
ascribed.  Of  the  variations  of  the  former  kind  we  have  already 
$poken.  The  direction  and  intensity  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
force,  at  a  given  place,  are  subject  to  fluctuations,  or  irregular 
oscillations  round  their  mean  state,  the  cause  of  which  is  as  yet 
little  understood ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  siniultaneoug  ob- 
servations, made  at  some  fixed  station  within  the  limits  of  the 
district  through  which  these  effects  take  place,  that  we  can  hope 
to  ascertain  their  amount,  and  to  correct  for  them.  Of  the  local 
disturbing  causes  some  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Thus  the  needle 
Is  in  general  affected  by  the  vicinity  of  basaltic  rocks,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  iron  they  contain  ;  and  instances  have  been  ob^ 
served  in  which  these  rocks  were  even  found  to  possess  magnetic 
polarity*.  But  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  dis- 
turbing actions  of  a  local  nature  are  exerted  on  a.  much  laiger 
9cale.  Whether  the  earth's  magnetic  force  be  an  inherent  pro^ 
perty,  and  the  resultant  of  the  forces  of  all  its  parts,  or  whether 
it  be  simply  the  effect  of  thermo-electric  currents  produced  by 
the  heating  action  of  the  sun,  the  result  must  in  either  case  be 
greatly  modified  by  the  configuration  of  a  country,  and  by  the 
pature  of  its  superficial  strata.  If  this  view  be  just,  the  greatest 
irregularities  should  prevail  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  in  which 
the  imiforipity  of  surface  is  broken  by  hill  and  valley,  and  where 
the  strata  h^^ve  been  rent  and  contorted  by  the  uplifting  of  nu)un- 
taiQ  chains.  In  Ireland,  accordingly,  we  should  expect  to  find 
much  greater  anomalies  in  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force  than  in  the  plains  of  central  Europe;  and  it 
niust  be,  consequently,  in  the  same  degree  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  general  results. 

*  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  has  been  notice^  at  Fair  Head,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland.  The  magnetic  polarity  of  one  of  the  cohimns  which 
compose  this  wonderful  fa9ade  is  said  to.  be  so  strong  as  to  invert  the  position 
of  the  compass  needle,  when  the  poles  of  the  same  name  are  made  to  approach. 
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Tte  imVf  mode  of  eiiCapidg  froiti  tbeiDe  dtfl^i^ultieis  Vtrad  to  neek 
tA^  getiigfal  refiUte  of  th«i  etitil:^  series  of  obgertattotlfi^  ^s  to  the 
^ODition  of  th^  Uddynamic  Sind  ilsoclin&l  lities ;  and  to  coHibine 
tiie  pat*tial  results  in  such  a  mannei^  that  tbeit  deviations,— whe- 
ther loi^al,  temporary,  or  casual, — ishould  have  the  least  influence 
on  the  final  Gouelusion.  Such  iis  the  object  of  the  following  com- 
putations. 

Let  A  and  ft  denote  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place  at 
which  an  observation  has  been  made,  X^  and  ft^  the  latitude  and 
loiigitude  of  the  station  which  is  chosen  as  the 
origin  of  the  coordinates ;  then  the  position  of  the 
former  place  Inay  be  fixed  ^vith  reference  f  o  the 
latter  in  tefdis  of  these  quantities*  For  let  P  be 
the  pole  of  the  earth,  M  and  O  the  two  places, 
E  M  and  P  O  their  meridians,  and  M  Q  a  great 
circle  palssing  through  M  and  perpendicular  to 
^O.  it  id  obyiouB  that  the  pddition  of  M  will  be  -^l 
digtibnnined  by  the  rectangular  spherical  coordi- 
iiates  OQ  and  QM.  Now  in  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle M  P  Q,  we  have 

tan  PQ  =  tan  PM.  cos  P,  isin  MQ  =  sin  VU.  sin  P; 
or,  denoting  the  coordinates  0  Q  and  Q  M  by  a  and  /3, 

cot  (X^  +  a)  rs  cot  A  COS  (fX  —  jtiy)  ... 

sin  i3  SB  cos  A  sin  (/*  —  ft,).  ^    ' 

When  jx  —  |A,  is  so  dmall  &s  It  is  within  the  limits  of  the  p)*^- 
sent  district  of  observation,  we  may  take 

sin  (ft  -  |x,)  =  /t  -  ft/,  cos  (ft  -  ft/)  =  1,  sin  y  =  y, 

and  the  preceding  equations  become 

f3  =  (ft-ft/)co^A.  W 

This  simplification  is  obviously  equivalent  to  the  substitution  of 
the  parallel  of  latitude  for  the  perpendicular  to  the  meridian. 

Now  let  us  conceive  any  line  to  pass  through  O,  making  the 
angle  u  with  the  meridian ;  then,  in  the  same  order  of  approxi- 
mation^ the  perpendicular  from  the  point  M  upon  that  line  will  be 

/;  =  /?  dos  w  —  a  sin  t^ ; 

and,  substituting  for  u  and  /3  their  values  just  obtained, 

p  ^  (jji'  —  fj^i)  cos  A  COS  w  —  (a  —  A/)  sin  m.  (C) 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  this  result  may  be  applied  in 
obtaining  equations  of  condition  from  the  data  furnished  by 
observation.    The  increase  of  the  force,  or  of  the  dip,  may 
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(throughout  the  limited  area  of  the  present  district  of  observa- 
tion) be  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  distance^  measured  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  equal  force,  pr  of  equal 
dip.  Accordingly,  if  u  be  the  angle  which  the  line  of  equal  ho- 
rizontal intensity  passing  through  O  makes  with  the  meridian  of 
the  place,  the  difference  of  the  intensities  at  the  two  stations  will 
be  proportional  to  p^  or 

h  —  h,=^  rp; 

h  and  h^  being  the  horizontal  intensities  at  the  two  stations^  and 
r  a  constant  coefl&cient  which  determines  the  rate  of  increase. 
Substituting,  then,  for  p  its  value  (C),  and  making 

r  cos  M  =  ^,  r  sin  2^  s  y,  (D) 

we  have 

(l*  —  ft^)  cos  X  .  ar  —  (X  —  Xj  y  =  A  —  hf       (E) 

The  equations  of  condition  deduced  from  the  observations  of 
total  intensity,  and  of  dip,  will  be  of  a  similar  form ;  and  the 
coefficients  of  the  unknown  quantities,  in  the  first  member  of  the 
equations,  will  be  the  same. 

The  station  chosen  for  the  origin  of  the  coordinates  is  Dublin, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  as  many  equations  of  con- 
dition as  there  are  other  places  of  observation.  The  coefficients 
of  these  equations  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  columns  contain  the  place  of  observation,  its 
latitude  and  its  longitude^.  The  numbers  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  columns  are  the  differences  of  latitude  and  longitude,  (esti- 
mated in  minutes  of  latitude,)  of  the  place  of  observation  and 
Dublin,  or  the  values  of  (X  —  X^)  and  (jx  —  /x<)  cos  X ;  and  the 
numbers  in  the  three  remaining  columns  are  the  corresponding 
differences  of  dip,  of  horizontal  intensity,  and  of  total  intensity, 
which  form  the  second  members  of  the  equations.  The  dip 
having  been  observed  at  Dublin  in  each  of  the  two  years  (1834 
and  1835),  the  differences  of  dip  are  obtained  by  subtracting 
that  belonging  to  the  year  in  which  the  observation  was  made 
at  the  other  station. 

*  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  some  of  the  more  important  stations  have 
been  kindly  furnished  by  me  officers  of  the  Ordnance  survey.  The  ^mainder 
have  been  taken  from  Arrowsmith's  map  of  Ireland. 
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Table  VII. 


PImc 


W 


w 


(i  -X,) 


COS  A 


(>-0 


(*-*/) 


(/-//) 


Carn    55  15 

Colerain    55    8 

Strabane    54  49 

Enniskillen    ...  54  £1 

Armagh 54  21 

Belmullet  54  20 

Markree    !54  14 

Ballina  54  10 

Carlingford  ...|54  2 
Achill  Ferry  ...  54  0 
Leenan  53  41 


Oughterard 

Dublin   

Galway 

Rathdrum  .. 

Tulla*  

Eanis 

Limerick* .. 

Gorey    

Clonmel     .. 
Ballybunan 
Broadway  .. 
Waterford.. 

Dingle    

Killaraey   •. 

Fermoy 

Valentia 

Cork  

Youghal 

Glengariff  .. 


53  27 
53  2\ 
53  17 
52  55 
52  53 
52  52 
52  40 
52  41 
52  20 
52  35 
52  14 
52  12 
52  6 
52  3 
52  1 
51  56 
51  54 
51  53 
51  44 


7  15 

6  40 

7  28 

7  38 
6  39 
9  50 

8  28 

9  3 
6  11 
9  51 
9  40 
9  18 
6  15 
8  51 
6  12 
8  41 
8  54 

8  36 

6  15 

7  41 

9  34 

6  20 

7  6 
10  20 

9  31 

8  34 
10  12 

8  28 
7  51 

9  33 


+  114 
+  107 


+  125 

+  77 
+  98 
-  3 
+  127 
+  121 
+  109 


-  28 

-  29 

-  41 

-  40 

-  61 

-  46 
-67 
~  69 

-  75 

-78 

-  80 

-  85 

-  87 
^  88 

-  97 


0 
93 

2 
88 
96 
85 

0 
53 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+  121 
+  3 
+  31 
+  150 
+  121 
+  86 
+  146 
+  83 
+  59 
+  123 


+  54-9 
+  210 
+  540 
+  540 
+  36-3 
+  68-5 
+  61-8 
+  660 
+  24-2 
+  61-5 


+  00 

+  27-9 

—  11-5 
+  17-8 
+  8-2 
+  50 

—  9-2 

+  16-3 
-29  0 

—  14-5 
+  4-9 
+  6-5 
-17-7 
+  2-2 
-21-9 

—  23-8 
+  3-5 


-030 
— -009 

—  033 

—  031 
-•021 

—  •050 

—  •039 

—  •045 

—  •010 
-•042 
-036 
-022 
+  •000 

+  001 
+  •003 
-002 
+  •005 


•013 
•004 
•021 


+  •010 


•Oil 
•019 


+  •019 
+  '011 


+•0154 
—0003 
+  0102 

+•0045 
+  0095 
+•0093 
+•0079 
+•0169 
+•0098 


+  0000 
+•0088 
-0057 

+  0077 

+  0056 
+  .0041 
-.0068 

+  0127 
-0025 
-0035 
+•0140 


+  •0089 
-•0008 
+  .0011 


The  equations  of  condition  (E)  are  of  the  first  dimension  with 
respect  to  the  two  unknown  quantities  they  contain,  and  may  be 
written 

ax  +  by^c;  (F) 

in  which  the  values  of  «,  by  and  c  (or  of  (ft  —  fxD  cos  A,  A  —  A^, 
and  h  —  A^,)  are  given  in  the  preceding  table.  In  order  to  deduce 
the  most  probable  values  of  the  two  unknown  quantities,  these 
equations  must  be  combined  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 
Accordingly,  multiplying  equation  (F)  by  the  coefficient  of  ;r  (a), 

•  Observations  made  in  the  year  1835  give  TuUa  J  —  ).  =  +  23'*  7 ;  Limerick, 
5-.X,  =  -2'-l. 
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and  by  the  weight  (w)  of  the  determination  which  it  representn^ 
and  adding  the  results,  we  have 

S(u»a«)a?  +  S{«;a6)y-»S(w«c);  (6) 

tind,  performing  the  same  operation  with  reitpect  to  the  coeffi- 
cient of  the  other  unknown  quantity, 

S{wab)a;  +  S{wb^)t/^S{wbc).        (G) 

These  are  Ifce  two  final  equations  which,  by  elimination,  will 
furnish  the  most  probable  values  of  the  quantities  sought. 

Let  the  values  of  47  andy,  obtainedfrom  these  equations^  be 
A  and  B ;  then  substituting  in  (D)^ 

r  cos  U^A^  /  sin  1^  rs  B ; 
and^  dividing,  we  have 

tan  tt  =  -^ ;      (H) 

by  which  the  direction  of  the  isodynaiiiic  line  is  determiniftd. 
Again,  squaring  and  adding, 

r  =  V'A^  +  b«;  (I) 

which  gives  the  r&te  of  increase  of  the  force  in  the  normal  directioti  • 
The  lines  of  absolute  intensity^  and  of  dip,  Will  be  obtained  by 
a  similar  process,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  vriues  of  the 
second  members  of  the  equations  (F). 

Before  we  can  apply  these  formulae  to  the  investigation  of  the 
lines  of  horizontal  intensity,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  the  weiffhts 
due  to  each  equation  of  condition^  or  to  the  determination  whi(*h 
It  involves.  We  shall  assume,  accordingly,  that  the  weights  of 
the  values  of  (A  —  A^),  recorded  in  the  preceding  table,  are  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  separate  comparisons  from  which  they 
have  been  deduced,  and  we  shall  have,  on  this  principle, 

Limerick  .  .  .  weight  =12, 
Markree.  .  <  #  — *—  a=  3, 
Armagh  ....      ^ — ^  sat    2, 

the  weights  of  each  of  the  other  determinations  being  represented 
by  unity. 

The  values  of  a,  6,  and  c  being  given  in  Tab.  VII.,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  calculate  the  coefficients  of  the  equations  (6;. 
The  elements  of  this  calculation  are  given  in  the  following 
table. 
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Place. 


Cam    

H56 

Strabane  

1764 

Enniskillen 

2304 

Armagh    

392 

BelmuUet    

ld626 

Markree 

17787 

Ballina 

9604 

Carlinsford 

Acliill  Ferry    ... 

9 

16129 

Leenao    .••• 

14641 

Ougbterard 

Rathdrum    

11881 

4 

Tulla    

7744 

Ennis   

9216 

Limerick 

86700 

Clanmel  

2809 

Bally  bunan 

14641 

Broadway    

9 

Waterford  

961 

Killarney 

14641 

Fermoy    ......... 

7396 

Cork    

6889 

Glengariff   

15129 

(toa«) 


{wab) 


—  3876 

—  3696 

—  2880 
-^  1680 
^  7375 
—12243 

—  4802 
+  123 

—  4953 

—  2420 

—  654 

—  52 
+  2464 
-h  2784 
4-41820 
-f  3233 
-f  5566 
+  201 
-f  2139 
4-  9438 
+  6880 
-f  7221 
-f  11931 


(«;ft») 


12966 

7744 

3600 

7200 

3481 

8427 

2401 

1681 

1521 

400 

36 

676 

784 

841 

20172 

3721 

2116 

4489 

4761 

6084 

6400 

7569 

9409 


(tcac) 


-1.020 

—  1-386 
-1-488 

—  -588 
-6-250 
-9009 
-4-410 
-f  -030 
-6-334 
—4-356 
-2-398 

—  002 
+  -264 

—  -192 
+  5100 
4-  -689 
4-  -484 
4-  -063 
4-  -310 
+  1-331 
+  1-684 
+  1.577 
+  1-353 


(to  6  c) 


+3-420 
+2-904 
+  1-860 
+2-520 
+  2-950 
+6201 
+2-205 
+  -410 
+  1-638 


720 
+  -132 
+  -026 
+  -084 
—  -058 
+2-460 
+  -798 
+  -184 
+  1-407 
+  -690 
+  -858 
+  1-520 
+  1-653 
+  1067 


Adding,  we  find, 
S  (w  a«)  =: -257431,    S  (w;  a  i)  =  +  49169,    S  {w  A«)  =  116£i09» 

S  («c;  a  c)  =  -  23-598,     S  (m;  *  c)  =  +  35-644. 
And  the  equations  are 

257431  a:  +    49169  y  =  —  23-598 
49169  j;  +  116509  y  =  +  35-644, 
from  which  we  have,  by  elimination, 

jr  S3  —  -0001633  ss  A 
y  =  +  -0003748  S3  B. 
Finally,  substituting  these  values  in  equations  (H),  (I), 
tan  w  =  —  2-2952,     w  =  —  66°  28'^     r  =  —  -000409. 

-The  positive  branches  of  the  axes  of  coordinates  having  been 
assumed  to  be  those  which  stretch  to  the  north  and  to  the  west, 
it  follows  that  the  lines  of  equal  horizontal  intensity  lie  to  the 
east  of  north,  making  an  angle  of  66^°  nearly  with  the  meri- 
dian of  Dublin  ;  the  horizontal  intensity  decreases  as  we  pro- 
ceed northward,  the  decrease  being  equal  to  the  distance  tra- 
versed in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  these  lines  (estimated  in 
geographical  miles  or  minutes  of  latitude)  multiplied  by  the  co- 
efficient -000409.    The  lines  are  laid  down  in  the  accompany- 
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ing  chart  for  differences  of  '01  in  the  value  of  the  intensity,  the 
corresponding  intervals  of  distance  being  24*4  geographical 
miles. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  separate  determinations  with  the  re- 
sulting lines,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  intensities  in  the  northern 
group  are  greater  than  those  due  to  their  position,  those  of 
the  western  group  less,  and  those  of  the  south-western,  again, 
greater.  These  deviations  may,  in  part,  arise  from  the  inex- 
actness of  the  assumption  with  which  we  set  out  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  lines,  and  from  the  sensible  deviation  of  those  lines 
from  parallelism.  But  they  are  probably  owing  in.  a  much  greater 
degree  to  the  disturbing  causes  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
The  separate  results  composing  each  of  these  groups  were  for 
the  most  part  obtained  about  the  same  time,  and  they  are  there- 
fore probably  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  amount,  by  the  irregular  fluctuations  in  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force.  Of  these^  the  changes 
in  the  direction  of  the  force  are  by  far  the  most  influential. 
The  relation  between  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  dip  and 
in  the  horizontal  intensity  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

dh  ^      ^    *    ^t   1  ^ 

-^  =  —  tan  ^  sm  1'  a  2  ; 

d  I  being  expressed  in  minutes.     Hence  when  3  =  71®  0',  the 

change  of  the  horizontal  intensity,  -r-,  corresponding  to  a  change 

of  one  minute  of  dip  is  —  '00084 ;  and  for  a  variation  of  12'  in 
the  dip,  the  corresponding  variation  of  the  horizontal  force 
is -01. 


In  deducing  the  lines  of  dip  from  observation,  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  separate  the  results  of  the  two  years.  For  the  weights 
we  shall  assume 

Limerick  (1834)  .     .     .  weight  =  5, 
Armagh .     .     .     =  2 ; 

the  weights  of  each  of  the  other  determinations  being  unity. 

Making  the  computations  for  the  year  1834,  we  obtain  the 
following  results : 
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Place. 

(wa') 

(ti;fl6) 

(ral^) 

{wac)* 

(wbc)* 

Carn    

Strabane 

Enniskillen 

Armagh    

Carlingford 

TuUa    

Limerick 

Killamey 

Fermoy    

Glengariff    

1156 

1764 

2304 

392 

9 

7744 

36125 

14641 

7396 

15129 

-  3876 

-  3696 

-  2880 

-  1680 
+     123 
+  2464 
+  17425 
+  9438 
+  6880 
+  11931 

12996 
7744 
3600 
7200 
1681 
784 
8405 
6084 
6400 
9409 

+  1870 

+2268 
+2592 
+  1008 
-    72 
+  1584 
+2125 
+  786 
-1548 
+  430 

-^6270 
-4752 
-3240 
-4320 
-  986 
+  604 
+  1025 
+  507 
—1440 
+  339 

Adding,  we  have, 

S  {w  a^)  =  86660,      S  (m;  a  *)  =  +  36129,      S  (w  b^)  =  64303, 
S  (w  a  c)  =  +  11043,        S  (ti;  i  c)  =  -  18633. 

The  final  equations  accordingly  are 

86660  X  +  36129  y  =  +  11043 
36129  X  +  64303  y  =  -  18633 ; 
from  which  we  deduce 

j;  =  +  '3228  =  5  cos  V, 
y  =  —  '4705  =  5  sin  i; ; 

in  which  v  denotes  the  angle  which  the  isoclinal  line  makes 
with  the  meridian  of  Dublin,  and  s  the  coefficient  which  deter- 
mines the  rate  of  increase  of  the  dip  in  the  perpendicular  di- 
rection.    Dividing,  and  squaring  and  adding,  we  find 

tan  t;  =  —  1-458,  v  =  —  55^  33', 

«=  -571. 

The  following  are  the   results  of  calculation  for  the  year 
1835: 

*  The  values  of )  ^  )|  or  c,  are  only  taken  to  the  nearest  minute. 
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Place. 

W 

(ab) 

(*S) 

(ac) 

{be) 

Belmollet    

Markree 

15625 

5929 

9604 

16129 

8649 

4 

7744 

9216 

7225 

0 

14641 

9 

961 

22500 

2I3I6 

6889 

3481 

—  7375 

—  4081 

—  4802 

—  4053 
+     372 

—  52 
+  2464 
+  2784 
+  3485 
+        0 
+  5566 
+     201 
+  2139 
+11250 
+  12410 
+  7221 
+  5192 

3481 

2809 

2401 

1521 

16 

676 

784 

841 

1681 

1600 

2116 

4489 

4761 

5625 

7225 

7569 

7744 

+8562 
+4774 
+6468 
+7816 
+2604 
+     23 
+2112 
+  768 

-  170 
+       0 
+1936 

-  87 

-  449 
+  750 
+  292 
—1826 
-1436 

-4041 

-3286 
—3234 
-2398 
+  112 

-  299 
+  672 
+  232 

-  82 

-  360 
+  736 
-1943 
-1000 
+  375 
+  170 
-1914 
—2112 

Bultina 

Achiil  Ferry    ... 

Galway    ./. 

Rathdnim    

Tiilla    

Ennis  

Limerick 

Oorey  ........... 

Ballybunan 

Broadway    

Waterford  

Dingle 

Valentia  

Cork 

Youghal  

Summing^  we  find^ 
S  (a«)  =  149922,     S  (a  *)  =  +  31821,     S(A*)  =  55339, 
S  (a  c)  =  +  32157,     S  (i&  c)  =  -  19ST2 ; 
so  that  the  final  equations  are 

149922  X  +  31821  y  =  +  32157, 
31821  ^  +  55339  y  =  -  18372, 
From  these  we  deduce 

^  =  +  -3250,     y  =  —  '5l96y 
tan  t;  =  —  1-599,      t;  =  —  57*  59', 
s  =  -613. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  angle  which  the  isoclinal  lines 
in  Ireland  make  with  4;he  meri^an  is  on  the  inevease ;  a  result 
which  is  in  conformity  with  the  general  progress  of  these  lines, 
as  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  recent  observations  with  those 
of  an  earlier  date. 

For  the  mean  of  the  two  years, 

J?  =  +  -3239,      y  =  -  -4950, 
tan  t;  =5  -  1-528,       t;  =  -  56*  48', 
s  =  -592. 

The  lines  in  the  annexed  chart  are  deduced  from  these  last 
results;    and   it  appears  from  them  that  the  interval  of  the 

*  We  have  assumed  that  tc  =  1 ,  for  all  the  results  obtained  in  this  year. 
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}ixiWt  carreq;H>Q<Ung  tQ  a  diSettmce  of  half  a  degree  of  dip,  is  50*7 
geographical  mles. 

The  lines  of  dip  and  of  horizontal  intensity  being  known^  the 
lines  of  total  intensity  may  be  deduced.  For  if  /  denote  the 
total  intensity^  h  its  horizontal  component^  and  8  the  dip,  a» 
before, 

h  =/co8  8j 

aod  difierentiating,  and  dividing  by  the  equation  itself, 

/->  rf/=  h''  dh^  tan 8  sin  1' rf8.  (I.) 

Now,  if  the  yahies  of  or  amd  y  for  the  lines  of  dip  and  of  ho- 
riaontal  intensity  be  denoted  by  x^^y  s,^^  and  y,^y  y.^x,  and  if 

a:^v  and  y^^  be  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  lines  of 
tQtiJ  intatisity, 

rf8  =saa^^JJ  ~*y(J) 

in  which  «  =  (/*—  /x^)  cos  X,  6  =  X  —  Xy  (E.) ;  /x  and  X  being 
the  longitude  wd  latitude  of  any  assumed  station,  and  /x^  and  x^ 
those  of  Dublin.     Substituting  these  values  in  (I.),  it  becomes 

/-  (a  x^^^  -  Ay^)  =  A-'  (ax^,^  -  Ay^.^)      ^^^^^ 

+  tan  8  sin  1'  ^a ar^jx  —  Ay^))- 

But  as  a  and  b  are  entirely  independent,  their  eoefl&cicnts  must 
be,,  separately,  equal>  and  we  have 

•^*-y(/)  ==  *"*y(A)  +  tan  8  sin  I'y^j^, 

so  that  the  values  of  x^  y^^  are  found  whei^  those  of  x.^.  x.^. 

y^h)  y(J)  ^'®  known. 

Let  the  second  members  of  the  preceding  equations  (IV*)  be 
denoted,  for  abridgement,  by  P  and  Q^  then 

^(fy^  ^ ^^"^ w  =*=  / Pj 

y(y^*E«8in«^*a/Gl^ 

in  which  w.  is  the  incUnatipn  of  the  line  of  total  intensity  to 
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the  meridian,  and  t  the  coefficient  which  determines  the  rate  of 
increase.     Dividing  the  latter  by  the  former,  there  is 

tanw;  =  p-,  (V.) 

aiad,  squaring  and  adding. 


^=/^P2-hQ^  (VI.) 

From  the  preceding  formulae  it  appears  that  the  direction  of 
the  isodynamic  line  at  any  point  is  dependent  on  the  values  of  h 
and  of  I  at  that  point,  so  that  these  lines  will  not  be  parallel, 
even  though  the  lines  of  dip  and  of  horizontal  intensity  should 
be  so.  The  deviations,  however,  will  not  be  considerable  within 
the  limits  of  Ireland ;  and  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  be 
enough  to  seek  the  mean  direction  of  the  lines,  and  the  mean 
rate  of  increase  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  them.  We 
must  therefore  employ  in  the  preceding  formulas  the  values  of  y^ 
A,  and  8,  corresponding  to  the  mean  point  of  the  island,  or  the 
point  whose  latitude  and  longitude  are  53°  25'  and  7®  55'  *,  and 
for  which  therefore 

X  -  \  =  4',     |x  —  /x^  =  100'. 

Now  it  has  been  already  found  that 

or.^j  =  -  -0001633,     a;.jj  =  +  -3239, 

and  substituting  these  values  in  the  formulae 

S  -  §i  =  0^  -  f*/)  cos  X  x^^^  -  (X  -  X;)  y^jj, 

A  -  A^  =  (ft  -  f^i)cos  Xa:^^^  -  (X  -  X,)  y^^j ; 

we  find      5  —  8^  =  21'-4,       A  —  A^  =  —  -01 IS.     Consequently, 
8  =  71°  24-'4,     A  =  -9282,     and/=s  1-0295. 

We  have  now  the  numerical  values  of  all  the  quantities  which 
enter  the  formulae 

P  ==  A""*  ar.^N  +  tan  5  sin  1'  ^t.^n, 

®  =  *■"'  y{h)  +  tan  ^  sin  I'y^jj ; 
and  we  find  on  substitution, 

P  =  -f  -0001042,     Q  =  -  -0000242. 
Introducing  these  values  in  (V.)  and  (VI.), 

tan«;  =  —  -2322,     t£;  a=  —  13°  4',     t  =  -0001102. 

♦  This  point  correiponds,  almost  exactly,  to  the  town  of  Athlone. 
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These  results,  however,  are  not  entitled  to  much  confidence. 
An  attentive  consideration  of  the  formulae  (IV.)  and  (V.)  will 
show  that  the  direction  of  the  resultant  isodynamic  lines  will 
vary  very  widely  with  moderate  variations  in  the  values  of 
^W  ^(h)  ^0)  y^)  ^^  which  it  depends ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
a  small  error  in  the  position  of  the  lines  of  dip  or  of  horizontal 
intensity  will  entail  a  very  great  one  in  that  of  the  lines  of  total 
force.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  take  for  the  lines  of  dip  those  in- 
ferred from  the  observations  of  the  year  1835  ajione,  we  should 
find 

P  =  +  -OOOIOSI,     Q  =  -  -0000455, 

tan  w  =  -  -4329,  tr  =  -  23°  25' ; 

a  result  differing  by  more  than  10®  from  the  former.  In  these 
latitudes,  therefore,  very  great  accuracy  is  necessary  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  lines  of  dip  and  of  horizontal  force  before  we 
can  make,  in  this  manner,  even  an  approximation  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  total  force.  For  these  reasons  the  results 
of  the  direct  method,  to  which  we  now  proceed,  seem  to  be  de- 
serving of  more  confidence. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  isodynamic  lines  from  the  results  of 
observation  by  the  statical  method,  we  shall  take  the  number  of 
observations  at  each  station  to  represent  the  weight  of  the  re- 
sult ;  we  have  in  this  .manner 

Limerick  .  .  . 
Armagh  .... 
Youghal       .     .     . 

the  weight  of  each  of  the  other  determinations  being  unity. 
The  following  are  the  elements  of  the  computation  : 


1835. 
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Place. 

(ti;a«) 

(wab) 

(f^f^) 

(vfac) 

(»6c) 

Cam    » 

1156 

1764 

392 

16626 

6929 

9604 

16129 

8649 

4 

7744 

9216 

28900 

0 

14641 

9 

961 

22600 

21316 

6889 

6962 

-  3876 

-  3696 

-  1680 

-  7376 

-  4081 

-  4802 

-  4963 
+    372 

-  62 
+  2464 
+  2784 
+  13940 
+        0 
+  6566 
+     201 
+  2139 
+11250 
+  12410 
+  7221 
+  10384 

12996 

7744 

7200 

3481 

2809 

2401 

1521 

16 

676 

784 

841 

6724 

1600 

2116 

4489 

4761 

6626 

7225 

7669 

16488 

+  .5236 
+  -4284 
+  -1260 
+  M876 
+  -7161 
+  -7742 
+  1-2446 
+  -8184 
+  -0114 
+  -6776 
+  -5376 
+  1-3940 
+    0000 
+  1-5367 

-  -0076 

-  -1085 
+21000 
+  1-2994 

-  -0664 
+  -1298 

-1-7666 

-  -8976 

-  -6400 

-  -6605 

-  -4929 

-  -3871 

-  -3822 
+  -0362 

-  -1482 
+  -2516 
+  -1624 
+  -6724 

-  -2720 
+  -6842 

-  .1676 

-  -2415 
+  1-0600 
+  -7665 

-  -0696 
+  -1936 

Strabane  ••• 

Armagh   

BelmuHet    

Markree 

Ballina 

Achill  Ferry 

Galway    

Rathdrum    

TuUa   

Elnnis  •••• 

Limerick ••• 

Gorey •••••• 

Ballybunain 

Broadway    

Waterford  

Dingle • 

Yalentia  ••• 

Cork    

Youghal  

By  addition  we  obtain 

S  (w  a«)  =  1 78390,  S{wab)=^  -\-  38216,  S  {w  b^)  =  96066, 

S  (w  a  c)  =s  +  13-3229,  S(wbc)=  -  2-2448. 

The  final  equations  therefore  are 

178390  X  +  38216  y  =  +  133229, 
38216  a:  +  96066  y  =  -     2-2448 ; 

from  which  we  obtain,  by  elimination, 

X  =  +  00008711,     y  =  -  -00005802. 

Consequently,  A 

tan  w  «  —  -6661,     «;  =  —  33^  40^,     t  =  -0001047. 

The  lines  of  total  intensity  thus  deduced  are  laid  down  in 
the  annexed  chart  for  differences  of  -005,  these  differences  corre- 
sponding to  intervals  of  47*6  geographical  miles.  It  will  be 
seen  that  their  direction  diverges  widely  from  that  of  the  lines 
of  dip ;  and  although  the  position  of  the  two  classes  of  lines 
may  need  further  correction,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  such 
correction  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing,  at  least  by  any 
considerable  amount,  the  divergence.  ^ 
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On  the  Phcsnomena  usually  referred  to  the  Radiation  of  Heat. 
By  Henry  Hudson^  M.D.y  M.R^I.A.  Dublin. 

The  following  paper  contains  the  results  of  a  portion  of  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  planned  several  years  since,  with  a  view  to 
an  experimental  analysis  of  the  phsenomena  ascribed  to  the  ra- 
diation of  heat.  The  apparatus  generally  employed  consisted 
(as  in  Leslie's  experiments)  of  cubic  tin  canisters  and  differen- 
tial thermometers,  together  with  a  parabolic  zinc  mirror  of  17^ 
inches  diameter  and 4 J  inches  concavity;  this  was  made  with  a 
hollow  back  to  it,  and  a  short  projecting  pipe  at  the  top  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  it  with  any  hot  or  cold  liquid  at  pleasure.  I 
had  also  an  apparatus  for  heating  or  cooling  the  balls  of  the  dif- 
ferential thermometer  previously  to  arranging  the  instrument  in 
its  proper  position  before  the  mirror ;  my  object  being  to  exa- 
mine the  different  effects  produced  on  the  focal  ball  under  all 
possible  combinations  of  varying  the  temperatures  of  the  canis- 
ter, the  mirror,  and  the  thermometer. 

Having  found  Leslie's  differential  thermometer  (containing 
sulphuric  acid)  to  be  not  sufficiently  sensitive  where  the  varia- 
tions of  the  temperature  were  small,  I  made  a  differential  ther- 
mometer for  these  purposes,  into  which  I  introduced  sulphuric 
sether  coloured  with  dragon's  blood ;  I  shall  therefore  speak  of 
this  instrument  as  the  "  aBtherial  thermometer,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  common  differential  thermometer. 

Having  observed,  in  previous  experiments,  that  the  radiating 
power  of  a  surface  covered  with  black  japan  varnish  was  about 
twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  a  metallic  surface,  I  have  in  the 
experiments  to  be  detailed  merely  made  use  of  these  two  kinds 
of  surfaces,  my  principal  object  being  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
radiation f  a  term  which  I  beg  leave  to  use,  whether  with  regard 
to  heat  or  cold,  without  thereby  intending  to  imply  any  refer- 
ence to  the  theory  by  which  the  phsenomena  are  to  be  accounted 
for.  Before  proceeding  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  my  ex- 
periments I  may  state  that  I  have  found  Professor  Leslie's  con- 
clusions on  the  three  following  points  fully  confirmed,  viz.  Ist^ 
If  the  canister,  the  mirror,  and  the  thermometer  be  all  of  the 
same  temperature  with  the  air,  the  focal  ball  is  not  affected  either 
by  the  metallic  or  the  varnished  side  of  the  canister :  2nd,  If 
the  canister  alone  be  heated,  the  focal  ball  is  more  warmed  by 
the  varnished  than  by  the  metallic  side  in  the  proportion  oif 

M  2 
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about  12to  1 :  and  3rd,  If  the  canister  alone  he  cooled,  the  focal 
ball  is  more  chilled  by  the  varnished  than  by  the  metallic  side  in 
the  same  proportion  of  about  12  to  1. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of  such  experiments  as 
have  been  sufl&ciently  frequently^  repeated  to  remove  all  doubt^ 
from  my  own  mind^  of  tbeir  hairing  been  produced  by  oqcasional 
or  accidental  causes. 

^Ekvperiment  1  .—la  a  close  room  (temperature  62°  Fahrenheit) 
I  placed  a  large  tin  screen,  4  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  9  inches/ 
in  front  of  the  mirror^  at  a  distance  pf  about  6  feet;  and  having 
ascertained  the  position  of  the  focus,  I  filled  the  hallow  back 
of  the  mirror  with  water  at  200°  of  Fahrenheitj  and  arranged 
the  aetherial  thermometer  so  that  one  of  the  balls  being  in  the 
focus  the  other  was  equally  heated  by  the  mirro?*,  the  instrument 
marking  zero.  I  now  placed  a  smaller  tin  screen,  24  inches  by 
17,  varnished  on  one  side,  about  a  foot  in  front  of  the  large 
screen^  with  its  metallic  surface  facing  the  mirror :;  on  so  doing 
the  focal  ball  was  chilled  above  one  fourth  of  a  degree ;  and  on 
turning  the  varnished  side  towards  the  mirror  the  focal  ball  was 
jEOoled  3^  degrees  helow  zero.  On  moving  the  small  screen 
nearer  to  the  mirror,  the  chilling  effects  of  both  sides  increased^ 
and  more  rapidly  than  they  should  have  done  in  reference  to  the 
•mere  diminution  of  the  distance  5  a  fact  indeed  which  maybe  in- 
ferred from  the  effect  of  the  metallic  side  of  the  small  screen  in 
its  primary  position.  I  also  remarked  that  when  either  side  of 
the  screen  was  left  facing  the  mirror  for  any  considerable  time^ 
its  effect  began  to  diminish,  evidently  from  that  surface  be- 
coming warmer.  But  the  other  side  being  then  turned  pro- 
duced its  peculiar  effect ;  and  the  former  side  also  being  again 
(after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes)  put  fronting  the  mirror  was 
found  to-  produce,  its  full  effect  as  at  first. 

Experiment  2* — ^The  large  screen  and  the  thermometer  being 
arranged  a&  before,  and  the  mirror  heated  to  173°,  I  substituted 
for  the  smaller  screen  a  ten-inch  cani&ter  filled  with  water  at  59°, 
the  temperature  of  the  room  being  55®  only  j  and  on  repeating 
the  trials,  as  in  the  previous  experiment^  I  found  that  this  als^ 
acted  as  a  cold  body,  and  the  varnished  side  produced  the  greater 
.effect :  just  in  front  of  the  large  screen,  however,  its  effects  be- 
joame  very  small,  the  black  side  only  producing  a  chilling  effect 
of  about  three  fourths  of  a  degree*  I  then  filled  the  canister  with 
water  at  67*^,  and  (in  this  same  position)  it  now  acted  asa  wmnii 
body,  and  the  varnished  side  most  efficaciously^  On  moving  k 
gradually  nearer  to  the  mirror,  the  effects  diminished,  and  ajt 
length  altogether  ceased,  so  that  the  thermometer  remained  at 
zero,  whether  the  nJetallic  or  the  vamishied  side  a£  the  mirror 
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was  towards  it^  Oh  moving  the  canister  still  nearer  to  the  mir- 
ror, it  now  began  to  act  as  a  cold  hody^  and  the  varnished  sidci 
as  before,  showed  its  superior  efficiency. 

The  same  experiments  were  also  tried  (and  with  the  same 
effects),  by  interposing  screens  between  the  balls  of  the  thermo- 
meter and  the  canister,  lest  the  direct  radiation  to  the  two  balls 
of  the  thermometer  might  not  have  been  equal,  which  would 
have  confused  the  results. 

■  JSxperifnent  S. — Having  covered  the  balls  of  the  sBtherial 
drermometer  with  cambric,  and  placed  one  of  the  balls  in  the 
focus  of  the  mirror  (of  the  saine  temperature  as  the  air  =5  48°  of 
Fahrenheit),  I  applied  wjsAer  to  the  focal  ball,  and  the  chilling 
eSect  from  the  evaporation  wafi  equal  to  20°*  On  placing  the 
screen  before  the  mirror  there  was  no  difference  in  the  effect, 
whether  the  metallic  or  the  varnished  side  of  the  screen  faced  the 
mirror. 

Experiment  4.  I  no  wcovered  the  balls  of  a  common  differential 
thermometer  with  cambric,  and  having  arranged  one  ball  in  the 
focus,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  I  applied  cether  with  a  earners 
^hair  pencil  to  the  focal  ball ;  the  temperature  of  the  room  l^eing 
48°,  the  evaporation  of  the  aether  chilled  the  ball  102°^  as  the 
extreme  effect,  and  there  was  still  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
effect,  whether  the  varnished  or  the  metallic  side  of  the  screen 
was  opposed  to  the  mirror.  In  other  similar  experiments  (the 
temperature  of  the  room  being  higher,)  the  evaporation  of  aether 
chilled  the  ball  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  scale  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  I  therefore  altered  the  zero,  making  the  liquid  stand  a 
considerable  space  below  the  commencement  of  the  scale.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  being  51°,  I  found  a  common  mercurial 
thermometer  covered  with  cambric  sunk  to  24°  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  aether,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  evaporation  from  the 
-ball  of  the  differential  thermometer  made  it  stand  at  62|°  on  its 
own  scale.  There  was  no  difference,  as  already  observed,  in  the 
-effect  produced  by  either  side  of  the  screen.  I  then  filled  the  ca- 
nister* with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  (its  temperature  was  35°,) 
and  on  placing  the  varnished  side  of  the  canister  opposite  to 
the  mirror,  the  evaporation  of  the  aether  now  cooled  the  thermo- 
meter to  64^°,  being  1|°  more  than  the  previous  chilling  effect, 
so  that  the  canister  (though  warmer  than  the  focal  ball)  acted  on 
it  as  if  it  were  a  colder  body.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  thai  the 
direct  chilling  effect  of  the  canister  must  be  supposed  to  be,  at 
all  events,  greater  on  the  non-focal  ball  from  the  consideration 
of  their  respective  temperatures,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
result  ought,  on  this  supposition,  to  have  been  precisely  the  i^e- 
-  verise  of  what  has  been  mentioned. 
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The  evaporation  of  the  a&ther  was  so  rapid  that  I  found  these 
experiments  very  troublesome^  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  maxi-^ 
mum  effect  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  aether  previously 
cooled  considerably ;  thus,  in  the  last  experiment,  even  when 
the  aether  was  cooled  to  34®  of  Fahrenheit,  on  dropping  some  of 
it  on  the  ball,  the  immediate  effect  was  to  heat  the  focal  ball 
from  3  to  8  or  10  degrees,  according  to  the  quantity  of  aether 
dropped  on  it  at  the  same  time. 

Being  desirous  to  try  the  *^  diathermancy ""  (to  use  Melloiii's 
term)  of  rock  salt,  I  had  a  plate  sawed  out  of  the  largest  block 
of  it  I  could  procure  at  the  time :  its  dimensions  were  8  inches 
by  6,  and  four  tenths  of  an  inch  thick.  I  placed  a  screen  with 
an  opening  in  it  (which  the  plate  of  salt  just  filled  up)  at  2  feet 
9  inches  from  the  mirror,  having  one  ball  of  the  aetherial  tiier- 
mometer  in  the  focus,  and  placed  the  10-inch  canister  contain- 
ing hot  water  with  its  varnished  side  2  feet  behind  the  screen*, 
While  the  rock  salt  remained  in  the  opening  the  thermometer 
continued  at  zero,  but  on  removing  it  the  thermometer  imme- 
diately began  to  rise,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  had  risen  14®* 
On  replacing  the  rock  salt  the  thermometer  fell  again,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  sunk  to  zero. 

The  plate  of  salt  was  certainly  not  a  favourable  specimen,  and 
therefore  I  should  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  present  experi- 
ment if  Melloni's  expressions  had  not  led  me  to  expect  a  diffe- 
rent result  from  even  the  worst  specimens  of  this  substance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  completely  the  experi- 
ments I  have  mentioned  are  at  variance  with  the  received  doc- 
trine of  the  radiation  of  heat,  as,  on  such  a  theory,  the  radiation 
of  cold  appears  to  be  equally  established.  If  the  mirror  be  heated 
or  cooled,  and  the  thermometer  so  placed  that  both  balls  are 
equally  heated  or  cooled  by  the  mirror,  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  heating  or  cooling  radiation  towards  the  mirror  should  af- 
fect the  focal  ball  5  if  we  suppose  such  radiation  to  heat  or  cool 
the  mirror,  both  balls  (from  their  position)  should  be  equally  af- 
fected. Now  we  might  suppose  heat  to  be  merely  radiated  to 
and  reflected  by  the  mirror,  but  we  cannot  admit  the  same  with 
regard  to  cold.  Why  then  does  this  appear  to  be  the  case,  both 
balls  being  equally  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  mirror; 
why  does  the  focal  ball  appear  to  radiate  more  heat  towards  the 
mirror  than  the  non-focal  ball  when  a  (comparatively)  cold  body 
is  placed  opposite  to  the  mirror  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  these  experiments  appear  to  be  in  no  re- 
spect mcompatible  with  the  views  of  the  late  Professor  Leslie, 
whose  ingenious  theory  ^wh^ther  true  or  false)  has  not,  in  my 
mind,  ever  received  the  attcn&on  to  which  I  think  it  is  entitled. 
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In  considering  the  air  as  the  medium  of  the  transfer  of  heat,  he' 
supposes  that  the  hot  or  cold  surface  of  the  canister  heats  or 
cools,  and  consequently  causes  an  expansion  or  contraction  of, 
the  adjoining  atmosphere ; — that  the  first  layer  of  air  thus  ex- 
panded or  contracted  presses  on  or  is  compressed  by  the  portion 
before  it  5 — ^that  this  process  is  renewed  in  a  rapid  succession, 
and  that  an  uudulatory  motion  of  the  heated  or  chilled  air  is  thus 
propagated  to  the  mirror  and  thence  reflected  to  the  focus;  and 
each  pulsation  being  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  heat  from 
the  portion  of  air  at  the  higher  temperature,  that  the  heating  or 
coofing  effect  is  conveyed  to  the  thermometer  simultaneously 
with  the  progress  of  the  undulation.  I  may  here  remark  that  it 
appears  not  improbable  that  such  expansions  and  contractions 
should  take  place ;  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  change  in 
the  capacity  of  air  for  heat  produced  by  expansion  or  compres- 
sion, we  have  at  least  a  plausible  reason  for  the  transfer  of  heat 
which  he  supposes  to  accompany  the  aerial  undulation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  adopting  Leslie's  views, 
but  I  conceive  them  deserving  of  further  investigation,  and  the 
itoly  conclusion  I  wish  at  present  to  draw  from  the  previous  ex- 
periments is,  that  they  are  only  explicable  on  an  undulator}' 
theory,  and  consequently,  if  air  be  not  the  medium  of  the  trans- 
fer, that  they  famish  an  additional  and  perhaps  conclusive  argur 
ment  in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 

I  believe  no  cause  has  been  attempted  to  be  assigned  for  the 
difference  in  the  radiating  powers  of  surfaces  except  by  Ijeslie, 
who  supposes  it  to  arise  from  the  different  distances  of  the  atmo- 
spheric boundary ;  I  may,  perhaps,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  a  known  property  of  bodies  which  probably  ought  to  lead  us 
to  anticipate  such  results,  viz.  their  different  capaxnties  for  heat. 
If  two  siurfaces^  are  of  the  same  elevated  temperature  and  placed 
in  the  same  medium,  they  may  be  considered  as  having  the  same 
tendency  to  attain  the  temperature  of  that  medium,  and  may  con- 
sequently be  expected  to  give  off  the  same  portion  of  their  ex- 
cess of  temperature^  and  consequently  quantities  of  heat  propor- 
tional to  their  capacities.  If  we  look  to  cLisses  of  bodies  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  cause  I 
have  just  ventured  to  assign. 

Having  recently  received  one  of  Melloni's  thermomultipliers, 
I  have  made  a  few  experiments  with  reference  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat  (from  boiling  water)  through  crystals  (of  rock  salt, 
alum,  and  rock  crystal),  which  were  sent  with  the  instrument. 
I  found  the  diathermancy  of  rock  salt  very  marked,  though  not 

*  Taking  the  term  in  the  physical  sense  of  having  some  definite  thibkness, 
ifhich  may  be  different  in  different  substances. 
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at  all  so  high  as  Melloni  states  it  to  be ;  thusy  taking  the  effect 
without  a  screen  as  ^  9ii^,  I  found  it 

with  rock  salt        =  6^**, 

with  rock  crystal  *=i  1 1  °, 
i'  and  with  alum      .  .     =«  1°. 

^  Having  removed  the  warm  canister  entirely  out  of  the  axis  of 
the  pile,  so  that  the  needle  stood  at  zero,  I  then  successively  put 
the  rock  salt,  the  rock  crystal,  and  the  alum  to  the  opening  in 
the  screen,  and  in  one  set  of  experiments  T  found  the  following 
results  : 

with  rock  salt,  needle  marked  about  1 J^, 

with  rock  crystal, above    l^j 

*  with  alum,         less  than    |°, 

Jn  another  trial,  with  warmer  water,  the  results  were 

with  rock  salt     .     .     .     2^^, 
with  rock  crystal  above    1°, 
with  alum     .     .   nearly  1®. 

I  may  add  that  the  ^ect  on  the  needle  appeared  instanta^ 
neous.  These  experiments  are,  confessedly,  imperfect,  and  I 
only  mention  them  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  ciut  a  simple 
inod6  of  answering  the  third  and  fourth  questions  on  radiant  heat 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Assdciation^ 
as  to  "  whether  heat  is  transmitted  through  certain  substances 
•like  light,  or  whether  it  is  merely  rapidly  communicated  by 
conduction^  &c.*  "  If  (as  there  may  perhaps  be  some  reason  to 
suspect,  even  from  these  imperfect  trials,)  there  be  no  direct 
'transmission  of  simple  heat,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  ssune  ef- 
fects produced  by  a  given  source  of  heat  whether  it  be  in  or  out 
of  the  axis  of  the  thermoscope,  provided  the  crystal  and  the 
canister  be  so  arranged  that  they  are  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other  and  the  inclination  of  their  surfaces  alike  in  each  case. 
I  may  mention  also,  as  bearing  on  this  point,  that  with  the  canis- 
ter in  the  axis  (its  position,  surface,  and  temperature  being  the 
same,)  the  effects  on  the  crystals  increased  with  the  extent  of 
the  radiating  surface,  evidently  from  the  crystals  being  more 
"warmedy  but  that  there  was,  nevertheless,  no  apparent  change 
produced  in  the  ratios  of  the  effects  with  the  different  sorts  of 
^crystals-  I  may  also  refer  to  Melloni's  own  remark  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  increased  thickness  in  the  screen,  *'  that  the  ob- 
struction is  not  at  the  first  surface  (as  with  light),  but  (as  if  the 
•heat  were  conducted  through  the  screen)  in  the  substance  of  the 
screen  itself." 

♦  On  this  subject  see  Lond,  and  Edinb,  PhtL  Mag,^  vol.  viii.  p.  109. 
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With  reference  to  the  thermomultiplier^  it  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  to  be  most  useful  in  experiments  with  screens  of  various 
sorts  'y  its  delicacy  is,  no  doubt,  very  great,  but  its  expensive  na- 
ture is  unfavourable  to  its  general  introduction.  I  believe  the 
setherial  thermometer  will  be  found  at  least  as  delicate  an  indi^ 
cator  of  small  changes  of  temperature;  but  the  instrument  may 
be  made  still  more  sensitive  by  using  asther  saturated  with  am- 
monia, or  incomparably  more  delicate  still  by  substituting  other 
liquids,  as  Faraday's  **  volatile  carburetted  hydrogen,"  or  the 
liquids  of  the  condensed  gases,  for  instance,  sulphurous  acid  or 
(what  I  should  prefer)  euchlorine.  It  may  be  thought  absurd 
to  suggest  such  an  application  of  these  latter  bodies,  but  I  can 
vouch  for  its  practicability,  at  least  with  reference  to  sulphurous 
acid,  as  I  actually  produced  the  effect  by  introducing  quicksilver 
and  sulphuric  acid  into  one  of  the  balls  of  a  differential  ther- 
mometer, and  after  it  was  sealed  applying  heat  to  the  ball.  Not 
being  certain  how  far  I  had  succeeded,  I  incautiously  applied  my 
hand  to  the  other  ball,  on  which  the  tube  instantly  broke  where 
it  had  been  joined,  and  the  colourless  liquid,  which  bad  pre- 
viously nearly  half  filled  this  ball,  entirely  disappeared,  with  an 
overpowering  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  I  have  not  had 
time  since  to  make  another  trial,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  accom- 
plish it  in  the  course  of  the  next  month. 

Should  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  be  thought  to  throw  any  light  on  a  difficult  subject,  I  feel 
it  but  justice  to  state,  in  concluding,  that  any  advantage  which 
science  may  derive  from  their  execution  is  essentially  due  to  the 
spirited  individuals  who  originated  the  British  Association,  as 
though  forming  a  portion  only  of  a  series  planned  many  years 
ago,  I  should  probably  have  never  carried  them  into  effect  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  stimulus  produced  by  reading  Professor 
Powell's  excellent  Report  in  the  first  volume  of  the  JVansac- 
tions  of  the  Association, 
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Third  Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Quantities  of  Rain  fall- 
ing  at  different  Elevations  above  the  Surface  of  I  he  Ground 
at  Yorkj  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Association  by 
William  Gray,  Jun.j  and  Professor  Phillips,  FM.S. 
F. G.S.J  Secretaries  ofihe  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  ^ 
with  Remarks  on  the  Results  of  the  ExperimentSy  by  Pro- 
fessor Phillips. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  series  of  experiments,  the 
square  gauges,  which  had  been  employed  for  two  years,  were 
removed,  and  replaced  by  others  of  a  diflFerent  form,  which  were 
arranged  in  a  different  manner.  Three  gauges  were  placed  at 
each  station,  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  ground  gauges  was  fixed 
in  Mr.  Phillips's  garden.  Each  gauge  was  cylindrical,  5  inches 
in  diameter  and  12  inches  high ;  one  of  them  (C)  was  an  open 
cylinder,  the  others  (B  and  A)  were  furnished  with  a  funnel 
decreasing  to  a  hole  of  ^  inch,  and  a  small  lateral  discharge- 
pipe  ^  inch  in  diameter,  but  1  inch  below  the  edge.  This  dis- 
charge-pipe was  left  constantly  open.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was  to  procure  data  as  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  at 
the  different  stations,  both  from  the  open  vessel  C  and  the 
gauges  A  and  B.  For  this  purpose  a  certain  depth  of  water 
was  poured  into  C,  and  its  level,  fluctuating  with  evaporation 
and  rain,  was  measured  at  the  same  time  that  the  gauges  A  and  B 
were  examined.  The  difference  in  inches  and  tenths  between 
the  measure  of  the  water  first  introduced  into  C,  augmented  by 
the  depth  of  rain  in  A, — and  the  depth  of  the  residuary  water 
in  C, — gave  the  amount  of  evaporation  in  a  given  time. 

The  difference  between  A  and  B  was  this  :  The  gauge  A  was 
emptied  frequently,  sometimes  immediately  after  rain,  while  B 
was  left  for  longer  periods.  The  difference  of  the  measured 
rain  in  each  gave  of  course  the  difference  of  the  evaporation 
from  them.  This  part  of  the  experiments  served  only  to  prove 
that  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  either  gauge  was  very 
small.  From  various  causes,  and  principally  from  the  extreme 
inconvenience  attending  the  laborious  ascent  of  the  Minster  and 
Museum,  the  experiments  on  evaporation  were  not  persisted  in 
after  August. 
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The  following  is  a  general  table  of  results  for  the  third  year : 


RAIN. 

EVAPORATION               1 

19Si-3S, 

from  Feb.  1.  to  the  several  dates.   | 

1 

MiDster. 

Museum. 

Oround. 

Minster. 

Museum. 

Ground. 

Inches. 

Inchet. 

Inches. 

locbea. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Feb.  1  to  March  1. 

0-480 

0-670 

1040 

2-330 

1-220 

0-640 

6. 

0-416 

0-600 

0-772 

3-096 

1-570 

2-312 

21. 

0-040 

0-110 

0-262 

4-936 

2-480 

2-924 

AprU      .     .     . 

12. 

0193 

0-326 

0-558 

7-129 

4-256 

3-782 

21. 

8-229 

4-846 

4-432 

May       .     . 

1. 

0-810 

0-982 

M15 

8-880 

.5-522 

4-667 

16. 

0-219 

0-300 

0-360 

11-068 

6-738 

5-482 

June      .     . 

18. 

1-080 

1-726 

1-862 

14*683 

9-614 

7-169 

July      .     .    . 

11. 

0  021 

0115 

0-325 

18-159 

10-829 

9-694 

21. 

1-930 

2-770 

3-240 

19-639 

12-049 

11-434 

August ,     . 

9, 

0-173 

0-360 

0-540 

22-212 

14-559 

11674 

30. 

0-720 

0-940 

1-220 

23-707 

16-549 

12-694 

October      . 

3. 

1  127 

1-526 

1*815 

January 

31. 

1-085 

1-710 

2-830 

Totals 
Ratios 

-     • 

8-294 

12135 

15-939 

52-03 

76-13 

100-00 

QUANTITIES  OF  RAIN. 

Minster. 

Museum. 

Ground. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

3  warm  months    .... 

3-924 

5-911 

M87 

5  warm  months    .... 

5-270 

7-737 

9-362 

7  warm  months     . . . 

6-273 

9045 

11  035 

7  cold  months 

2-314 

3-416 

5-462 

5  cold  mouths 

2-021 

3-090 

4-904 

3  cold  ix^onths 

1-565 

2-380 

3-870 

Remarks  on  the  Results  of  the  Experiments. 

The  results  in  the  preceding  table  complete  the  series  of  three 
years*  observations  which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  execute; 
the  gauges  have  now  been  removed,  and  the  experiments  are 
ended.  A  condensed  view  of  the  conclusions  which  seem  fuirly 
derivable  from  them  may  be  useful,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  ma- 
thematical investigations  and  further  experimented  researches 
which  the  subject  appears  to  demand. 

No  sooner  was  the  first  series  of  results  tabulated^  than  they 
were  easily  seen  to  be  principally  dependent  on  two  ascertainable 
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conditions,  viz.,  the  vertical  measure  of  the  tract  of  air  interven- 
ing between  the  stations,  and  the  temperature  of  the  season  qf 
the  year ;  the  former  determining  the  ratix)  of  the  differences  of 
quantity  of  rain  at  different  elevations  above  the  ground,  the 
latter  influencing  the  amount  of  these  differences.  The  depen- 
dence of  this  amount  upon  the  temperafere  inversely,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  humidity  of  the  season  directly,  Jed  to  an 
attempt  at  a  simple  explanation  of  the  phaenomenon,  not  ma- 
terially different  from  that  proposed  (as  M.  Arago  has  informed 
me)  without  experimental  proof  by  M.  Boisgiraud. 

The  second  series  of  observations  confirmed  very  completely 
the  conclusion  previously  adopted,  of  the  dependence  of  the 
amount  of  the  difference  of  rain  between  a  station  on  the  ground 
and  others  at  some  height  above  it,  upon  the  temperature  in- 
versely. But  the  ratio  of  the  differences  at  different  elevations, 
which  had  been  formerly  supposed  constant,  was  found  to  vary, 
and  also  to  exhibit  some  characteristic  variations  in  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  suggested  the  hope  of  determining, 
by  a  third  series,  the  limits  of  the  variation  of  the  ratio,  not  only 
in  different  years,  but  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  of 
thus  advancing  a  considerable  step  toward  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  problem. 

We  may  first  consider  the  amount  of  the  differences  between 
the  quantity  of  rain  at  the  upper  stations  and  that  on  the  ground; 
this  being  exactly  proportional  to  the  coeflBcient  m  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  first  series. 

Table  of  the  Quantities  of  Rain  and  Ratios  of  the  Quantities 
at  the  Three  Stations^  for  Three  Years,  in  different  Seasons 
of  the  Year. 


Minster. 

Museum. 

Ground. 

Ratios.                  1 

3  summer  months .... 
5  warmer  months .... 
7  warmer  months .... 

7  colder  months 

5  colder  months^ » . . . . 
3  winter  months    

Inches. 
13-473 
20012 
24-834 
18-220 
14-130 
14138 

Inches. 
17-43a 
26-126 
32-320 
25-100 
19-789 
12-170 

Inches. 
20-306 
30-916 
38-551 
33-999 
26-879 
17-320 

66-35 
64-82 
64-42 
53-58 
52-60 
49-94 

85-83 
84-50 
83-84 
73-82 
73-62 
•  70-26 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

General  ratio  derivedfrom  the  sums  of  the  quantities 

69-15 

79-14 

J  00 
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Table  of  the  Differences  between  the  Ratios  of  the  Quantities 
of  Rain  at  the  Upper y  Middle^  and  Lower  Stations ^  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Temperature  of  the  Season, 


• 

Dififerencesftrom 

Temp. 

100. 

Sum  of 
rf  +  iT. 

^^- 

tf 

f 

d 

ty 

o 

3  summer  months .... 

60-8 

33-65 

14-17 

47-82 

48-12 

5  warmer  months .... 

58-5 

35-18 

15-50 

50-68 

50-00 

7  warmer  months .... 

551 

35-58 

1616 

51-74 

52-93 

7  colder  months 

40-8 

46-42 

26-18 

72-60 

70-10 

5  colder  months 

39-3 

47-40 

26-38 

73-78 

74-47 

3  winter  months    

36-3 

50*06 

29-74 

79-80 

80-61 

Whole  year 

48-2  r=  t) 

60-71 

60-71 

A 

The  last  column  gives  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the 

simple  formula  A  -rf,  which  shows  clearly  the  real  dependence 

of  the  amount  of  the  diminution  of  rain  at  the  upper  stations 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  season  inversely. 

The  dependence  of  the  ratio  of  the  differences  of  rain,  at 
diffferent  elevations  above  the  ground,  upon  the  height  of  the 
stations,  will  appear  from  the  following  tables : 

Table  to  show  the  Mean  Annual  Value  of  the  Function  of  the 

Height  (<f  A). 


Quantities. 

Difi^ences  from 
100. 

Resulting 
value 
of^*. 

d. 

<y. 

First  series   

Second  do 

Third  do 

Inches. 

15-715 

14-963 

8-294 

Inches. 
20182 
19-850 
12-135 

Inches. 
23-785 
25-706 
15-939 

33-90 
41-79 
47-97 

14-70 
22-78 
23-87 

A-S3 

A-38 

General    mean    ofl 
three  years ] 

Mean  of  the  difference 

12-990 
s  from  10 

17-389 
0   

21-810 

40-44 
41-22 

20-27 
20-45 
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Table  to  show  the  Fariation  of  ^h  in  different  Seasons  of  the 
Year,  according  to  Three  Years*  Observations. 


f*  derived 

fAodcalated 

if 

ftom 

t^ 

obicrvAtion. 

-m 

iDcbet. 

3  summer  months. . . . 

60-8 

h'» 

hSB 

5  warmer  months .... 

58-5 

h-a 

A» 

7  warmer  months .... 

55-1 

h'BO 

A-» 

7  colder  months 

40*8 

h'^ 

A-37 

5  colder  months 

39-3 

7/37 

^•357 

3  winter  months    .... 

36-3 

A-S5  . 

A» 

It  follows  from  the  last  table  that  the  exponent  of  the  func- 
tion of  height  varies  as  the  temperature  of  the  season,  or 


<t>h 


•44^ 


110 


The  whole  may  therefore  be  put  under  the  form  d^  p  A"^ 
and  the  value  of  the  coefficient  p  may  be  determined  from  the 
following  table : 

Table  of  the  Value  of  p  considered  variable  with  the  Tempera^ 
ture,  and  Height  given  in  Feet* 


8am  of 

Sum  of  the 
▼alaetof 

OuMUVUU. 

pinftned. 

Yearly 

60-71 
47-82 
50-68 
51-74 
72-60 
73-78 
79-80 

15-84 
27-05 
23-36 
21-19 
11-31 
11-31 
9-34 

(6)3-830 
1-768 
2-169 
2-441 
6-419 
6*523 
8-544 

1-999 
2-227 
2-580 
6-108 
6-783 
8-472 

3  summer  months 

5  warmer  months 

7  warmer  months 

7  colder  months  

5  colder  months 

3  winter  months 

The  last  column  shows  how  nearly  the  value  of  the  coefficient 
p  is  represented  by  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  season. 
By  using  a  constant  the  agreement  becomes  very  close^ 


(p/  =  4^--200) 
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Having  thus  reduced  both  the  function  of  height  and  the 
coeflficient  to  a  dependence  on  temperature,  we  are  enabled  to 
institute  a  very  severe  comparison  of  the  formula  with  experi- 
ment. 


Obferfed. 

*»=»if. 

CalcuUted  with 
^2-8 

Values  of 

.a. 

df. 

1,2-8 

fA.      fA/.      ;'.       Pr    1 

Annual 

40*44 

TKfVl 

40*48 

20*18 

40*16 

20*02 

10*57 

5-27 

5-85 

5-80 

3  summer  months 
5  warm  months  . 
7  warm  months  . 
7  cold  months .  . 
5  coldest  months 
5  winter  months. 

33'65 
55-18 
55*58 
46-42 
47-40 

soroe 

14-17 
15-50 
16-60 
26*18 
26-38 
29-74 

58-10 
58-00 
57*40 
44-54 
45*70 
49-38 

15«) 
16-40 
17-56 
24-65 
25-90 
50-30 

55i85 

56-14 

36-96 

44-8 

46-37 

50-37 

15-00 
15-61 
17*16 
24-96 
26-55 
29-89 

1907 

17*15 

14*49 

7-26 

6*74 

5*8^ 

7-98 
7-40 
6-75 
4-04 
5*85 
5-46 

1-99 
2-22 
2-58 
6-10 
6-78 
8-47 

1-88 

2-11 

2-550 

6-179 

6-88 

8-64, 

It  may  be  proper  to  oflfer  some  res^arks  on  the  probable  con- 
i^equences  to  meteorology  of  prosecuting  this  subject  both  ma- 
thematically and  experimentally,  and  to  indicate  a  form  of  ex- 
periment which  may  be  advantageously  followed  in  all  cases. 
Admitting  that  the  three  years'  results  above  discussed  are  a  fair 
average  for  the  climate  of  York,  and  adopting  the  formula  as  ex- 
pressing at  least  the  nature  of  the  proximate  influential  causes, 
we  shall  find  its  interpretation  full  of  curious  interest/  ^ 

First,  it  must  follow  that,  upon  the  average,  rain  (commencing 
at  what  Sir  John  Herschel  calls  the  vapour  plane)  originates  at  a 
greater  elevation  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter.  This  is  in  conformity  with  Crossthwaite's  Table  of 
Clouds,  given  in  Dr.  Dalton's  Meteorological  Essays,  where  in 
the  five  warmer  months.  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 219  clouds  in  a  month  are  noticed  abovie"  1050  y^ds  in 
height,  but  in  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March  only  126.  

The  same  inference  results  from  considering  the  rain  as  ori- 
ginating either  at  a  height  corresponding  to  a  certain  reduced 
temperature,  or  at  the  point  in  the  air  where  the  dew-point 
=s  the  m.t.  of  the  period.  In  this  latter  case,  using  Mr.  Daniell's 
numbers  for  the  climate  of  London,  the  vapour  plane,  or  origin 
.  of  rain,  will  be 

In  January •     900  feet  high. 

In  July    .^ 3270         „ 

For  the  whole  year    ...  1650        ,, 

The  view  previously  advanced;  that  the  rain-drops  augment 
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in  passing  downwards^  is  in  strict  conformity  with  these  re^ 
suits*. 

Secondly.  It  appears  to  indicate  that  the  air  very  near  the 
ground  is  much  more  highly  charged  with  vapour  than  that  at 
moderate  heights,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the  air  would  seem  to 
follow  a  very  different  law  of  distribution  from  that  of  mean 
temperature,  the  dew-point  approximating  to  or  meeting  the 
mean  temperature  on  the  ground,  and  at  one  or  more  variable 
heights  above  it.  As  far  as  a  few  observations  can  be  relied  on, 
this  effect  does  obtain  to  the  height  of  25  feet  in  the  day  during 
summer. 

Experiment  July  9,  1835. — In  a  garden  where  rain  had  fallen 
last  night.  Three  thermometers  (A  dry,  B  and  C  wetted). 
Cloudy  day,  but  sun  partially  appearing;  10  a.m. 


1  inch  from  ground,  gravel  walk 
30  inches  above -| 

]  50  inches  above    < 

270  inches 


A. 


62-5 
62-4 
62-3 
63-5 
63-3 
641 


h 


2-6 

}-{ 

5-6 


B. 


59-9 
58-5 
58-2 
58-9 
58-5 
58-5 


y. 


3-5 
4-95^ 

|'5-55^ 
6-6 


C. 


590 
57-5 
57-3 
57-9 
57-8 
57-5 


On  the  same  day  I  ascended  the  Minster  with  Mt.  William 
Gray,  and  found  with  other  thermometers. 


A. 

B. 

i. 

4  feet  hi^h  before  ascendins < 

61-5 
61-5 
61-4 
64-3 
63-6 
62-5 
620 
621 

o 

-56-7 

58-3  \ 
57-3/ 
56-5  \ 
56-4/ 
57-55 

o 
4-8 

5-6 

5-8 
4-55 

80  feet  high | 

200  feet  high  (dew-point  52°) | 

Ground  (2  inches  above)  after  descending 

Rain  fell  immediately  afterwards,  while  the  dew-point  =62° 
and  air  62°. 

Thirdly.  We  may  be  sure  that  by  the  continuation  of  experi- 
ments in  well-selected  situations,  the  influence  of  the  variation 
of  climate, — both  with  relation  to  mean  temperature,  moisture, 
the  general  aspect  and  surface  of  a  country, — may  be  determined. 
As  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  it  appears  probable  that  the 

*  Mr.  Howard's  view  ef  an  indefinite  raining  space  is  less  applicable. 
1835.  N 
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function  of  the  height  would  be  greater  and  the  coefficient  less, 
and  that  both  of  these  would  be  subject  to  less  variation  in 
lower  latitudes,  and  the  contrary.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  as  we  ascend  above  the  surface, 
will  be  least  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  globe  and  greatest  in  the 
cold  zones.     There  is  less  difference  at  Paris  than  at  York. 

Fourthly.  It  is  probable  that  in  countries  uniformly  moist, 
or  of  uniform  temperature,  the  results  would  be  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  obtained  in  a  climate  so  changeable  as  that  of 
the  British  Islands. 

Fifthly.  It  would  follow  from  the  formula  that  the  differences 
in  the  values  of  <^  A  and  p  in  different  years  depend  very  much 
upon  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  rain  fell  in  greatest  quan- 
tity. Thus,  4>  h  was  greatest  in  1832-3,  and  nearly  twice  as 
much  rain  fell  in  the  warm  as  in  the  cold  months ;  ^  h  was 
least  in  1833-4,  and  in  that  year,  on  the  contrary,  the  larger 
proportion  of  rain  fell  in  cold  months.  • 

Sixthly.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  found  real  differences 
between  the  results  obtained  for  daily  and  nightly  periods. 

I  may  now  propose  a  plan  of  experiments  sufficiently  within 
the  command  of  ordinary  observers,  and  likely,  if  executed  con- 
temporaneously at  three  or  more  selected  points,  to  furnish  a 
mass  of  good  evidence  towards  the  mathematical  investigations 
which  the  «ubject  seems  to  deserve.  These  should  include  uni- 
form daily  measures  of  temperature  of  the  air  and  moist  sur- 
faces, amount  of  evaporation,  direction,  and  mean  velocity  or 
amount  of  wind,  and  fall  of  rain  at  three  or  four  stations,  the 
height  of  the  two  or  three  upper  ones  being  known  to  feet  and 
inches  above  the  lower  one,  which  should  be  on  the  ground* 
The  height  of  this  above  the  level  of  the  sea  should  be  ascer- 
tained. The  following  is  a  plan  of  the  register  proposed,  which 
includes  some  occasional  observations.  The  instruments  must 
all  be  furnished  by  the  Association. 

\Place\y  N.  Lat.  [        ],  fF,  Long.  [        ],  above  Sea  in  Feet 
[        ],  Mean  Temp,  of  the  Year  [        ]. 


Date. 

Biuroineter 

Wind. 

level  of  the  sea,  feet 

Middle-^bove  ground, 
feetC       3. 

Upper-^4dx>ve  around,  1 
feetC       3.           1 

and 
Thennom. 

Dir. 

VeL 

t. 

</• 

II 

Rain. 

t. 

<.. 

II 

Rain. 

U 

</. 

li 

Rain. 

9  A.M. 
9  P.M. 

29-806 
29-873 

00 

01 

E. 
E. 

16 
10 

0f 
03 

58 
69 

ri82 
1731 

01 
02 

% 

1-000 
1-600 

00 

01 

60 

69 

•800 
I'lOO 
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Occasional  remarks  may  be  made  on  approach  to  perpen- 
ciicularity  of  rain ;  showery  or  continued  rain ;  size  of  drops  at 
the  different  stations ;  hail,  snow,  &c.  The  situations  chosen 
for  the  experiment  should  be  in  open,  plain  countries,  because 
the  influence  of  the  form  of  undulated  ground  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  stations  should  be  selected  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  in  the  interior :  the  central  plains  of  Ireland, 
and  some  parts  of  Scotland,  offer  excellent  points.  The  ele- 
vations of  the  upper  stations  above  the  ground  ought  to  be 
nearly  the  same  at  all  the  places  of  experiment,  and  the  highest 
need  not  exceed  100  feet,  as  the  following  state  of  results,  ob- 
tained by  the  care  of  my  friend  Mr.  W.  D.  Littledale,  at  Bolton 
Park  in  Craven,  will  prove. 


Wall  above 
ground, 
0  ft.'  6  in. 


House-top, 
d4ft.  2in. 


Church 

Tower, 

Sift.  6 in. 


October  1834  to  January  1835 

March 

May  15  

July  20   


Incbei. 
8-40 
214 
4-77 
4-10 

19-41 


Incheg. 
8-27 
1-94 
4-70 
3-90 

18-81 


Inchei. 
7-37 
1-46 
3-92 
3-78 

16-53 


N  2 
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Mrst  Report  on  the  Hourly  Observations  of  the  Thermometer 
at  the  Plymouth  Dockyard^  Lat.  50°  21'  N.,  Long.  47°  ^. 
By  Mr.  W.  S.  Harris,  F.R.S.,  Sfc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  September,  1831, 
the  Sub-committee  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
deemed  it  advisable  to  recommend,  ^^  that  the  Association 
should  employ  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  procure  a  Re- 
gister of  the  Thermometer  during  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night,  to  be  kept  at  some  military  or  naval  station  in  the  South 
of  England*,"  considering  that  the  progress  of  meteorology 
materially  depends  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  phieno- 
mena  of  diurnal  temperature.  Soon  after  this  judicious  recom- 
mendation, two  registers  were  commenced  at  Devonport  near 
Plymouth ;  one  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Harvey, 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  the  other  under  my  own.  The  former  was  under- 
taken at  the  immediate  request  of  the  Association.  The  latter 
was  offered  to  its  notice  more  as  an  individual  contribution ;  it 
had  been  already  contemplated,  and  was  suggested  by  a  series 
of  meteorological  inquiries  carried  on  at  Plymouth  for  several 
successive  years.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Harvey,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  the  expression  of  that  just  tribute  of  respect  due  to 
the  memory  of  an  individual  whose  talents  so  greatly  contributed 
to  advance  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  scientific  world.  The 
Association  has  lost  in  Mr.  Harvey  a  zealous  and  able  member, 
whose  natural  powers  were  carefully  and  most  industriously 
cultivated.  Had  he  lived,  our  Reports  would  have  doubtless 
been  greatly  enriched  by  the  results  of  his  labours  on  this  occa^ 
sion.  His  register,  from  the  decline  of  his  health,  is  however, 
not  continued  for  a  sufl&cient  time  to  render  it  available  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken.  I  have,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Harvey,  been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  ob- 
servations received;  these  have  been  carefully  discussed  and 
compared  t*  So  far  as  they  go  they  are  of  consequence,  although 
only  noted  for  every  two  hours  J,  since  they  enable  us  to  observe 
the  influence  of  local  circumstances  on  the  indications  of  two 
similar  thermometers  placed  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other. 

In  order  to  obtain  effectually  such  an  hourly  register  as  that 

*  First  Report,  p.  49. 

t  Mr.  George  Harvey  has  very  kindly  assisted  in  the  discussion  of  these  ob- 
servations. 

X  Second  Report,  p.  574.  * 
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in  contemplation^  an  early  application  was  mad^  to  Capt.  Super- 
intendent Ross^  of  the  Dockyard,  who  interested  himself  in  the 
undertaking,  and  with  that  kind  liberality  and  courtesy  for  which 
he  is  so  greatly  distinguished,  speedily  afforded  every  just  en- 
couragement to  the  views  of  the  British  Association  in  this  great 
endeavour  to  advance  the  interests  of  science.    The  hourly  re- 

fister,  therefore,  was  soon  commenced  and  carried  on  by  the 
Varders  and  OflBcers  of  the  Watch  stationed  at  the  gate,  all 
persons  of  respectability  and  character '*^.  It  is  due  to  them  to 
say,  that  they  have  entered  with  more  than  common  interest 
into  the  scheme,  and  have  used  every  eScertion  to  render  the  ob- 
servations  as  perfect  as  possible.  Little  difficulty  has  hence 
arisen  in  obtaining  the  series  of  thermometric  observations  in 
the  South  of  England,  as  contemplated  by  the  Association, 
which  for  extent  and  accuracy  may  perhaps  be  considered  the 
most  perfect  of  any  yet  recorded. 

The  thermometer  is  placed  in  an  insulated  position,  just 
within  a  small  circle  of  grass,  about  60  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  distant  from  it  about  BOO  yards :  it  is  sheltered 
from  direct  and  indirect  radiation,  local  heat,  humidity,  and 
other  disturbing  causes,  by  alight  screen  of  latticed  wood- work, 
quite  open  toward  the  north-east,  and  painted  of  a  light  colour ; 
this  screen  is  small,  and  is  fixed  on  a  single  vertical  pillar,  as 
represented  in  Plate  V.  The  lattices  round  the  sides  and  be- 
neath are  made  in  the  way  of  Venetian  blinds,  so  that  there 
is  always  a  free  current  of  air  in  circulation,  and  little  chance 
of  error  from  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  screen.  The  lat- 
ticed work  below  inclines  at  a  sufficient  angle  to  cut  off  all  re- 
flexion from  the  ground.  There  is  a  small  sliding  index  of  brass 
attached  to  the  instrument,  in  the  way  of  a  T  square  ;  one  arm 
projects  over  a  slate,  whilst  the  other  can  at  any  time  be  made 
to  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  thus  show  with 
more  precision  its  exact  indications.  A  line  may  at  the  same 
time  be  drawn  on  the  slate,  coincident  with  the  position  of  the 
mercury  at  the  time  of  an  observation ;  and  thus  when  requi- 
site we  may  again  compare  the  entries  made  in  the  register  du- 
ring the  night.  The  continued  habit,  however,  of  registering 
the  observations  has  rendered  this  now  unnecessary.  The  in- 
strument itself  is  a  valuable  one ;  it  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Cox, 
optician,  of  Devonport,  whose  skill  in  the  construction  of  philo- 

*  Mr.  Isaac  Watts,  also  of  the  Dockyard,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  at- 
tainments in  science,  educated  at  the  late  school  of  Naval  Architecttire  at  Ports- 
mouth, has  been  so  good  as  to  interest  himself  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking, 
and  by  an  occasional  attendance  to  the  progress  of  the  observations  has  done 
much  in  forwarding  them. 
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Bophical  instruments  is  well  known  and  appreciated.  It  agrees 
well  with  a  fine  thermometer  by  the  late  Mr^  Criehton  of 
Glasgow,  made  by  him  expressly  for  meteorological  observa- 
tions, and  with  which  I.  am  led  to  believe  he  took  more  than 
ordina^r  pains* 

The  thermometer  used  by  Mr.  Hajrey  was  also  obtained 
from  Mr.  Cox,  and  agreed  well  with  that,  at  the  Dockyard. 
It  was  placed  in  the  Artillery  Square  at  Devonport  in  an  appro- 
priate screen  of  wood,  fixed  against  the  walls  of  the  line  of  bar- 
racks facing  the  north,  about  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
and  distant  from  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  sides,  back^ 
and  roof  of  the  screen  were  formed  of  double  planks,  filled  ia 
between  with  sawdust,  so  as  to  shelter  the  instrument  as  much 
as  possible  from  local  heat  and  other  disturbing  causes*^.  The 
non-commissioned  ofiicers  who  went  round  with  the  relief  guard 
entered  the  observations  in  a  printed  form  most  judiciously 
drawn  up  and  supplied,  by  Mr.  Harvey.  Acknowledgements 
are  due  to  Seijeant  Anderson  of  the  Artillery,  and  others  under 
his  guidance,  for  the  great  care  and  attention  which  they  be^ 
stov^d  on  the  register. 

On  comparing  the  mean  results  of  the  two  registers,  from 
their  commencement  in  May,  1832  to  the  termination  of  Mr. 
Harvey's  in  July,  1833, — or  at  least  such  perfect  portions  as 
admitted  of  comparisonf, — ^we  find  but  little  difference  between 
them,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  following  table  which  contains 
the  mean  temperatures  for  each  month.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  numerical  coincidences  are  very  striking,  more  especially 
when  we  take  into  account  the  circumstance,  that  the  results  in 
the  one  case  have  been  deduced  from  an  observation  taken  every 
two  hours  only,  the  other  from  hourly  observations. 


1832 

Reg^isters. 

May, 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dockyard    

53-70 
53-98 

58-6 

noCcbsenred 
throughout. 

61-40 
62-20 

61-20 
61-95 

58-30 
58-37 

54-10 
53-20 

49-40 
47-97 

47-40 

notobwrred 
throughout. 

Artillery  Barracks. 

L 

W35. 

Registers. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Dockyard    •.... 

41-70 
40-42 

46-80 
45-99 

41-80 
41-07 

48-40 
48-29 

58- 
59-31 

57-47 
57-86 

61-30 
61-74 

Artillery  Barracks. 

♦  See  Second  Report,  p.  574. 

t  The  observations  were  ooeasionally  interfered  with,  in  consequence  of  the 
regiment  being  sent  on  military  and  other  seryice* 
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I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  this  coincidence,  as 
it  shows  the  care  with  which  the  respective  observations  have 
been  made.  I  find,  however,  on  comparing  the  registers  for 
particular  hours,  that  some  greater  differences  arise,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  different  local  circumstances  under  which- 
the  thermometers  were  placed)  the  thermometer  in  the  Dockyard 
is  from  its  free  position  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  local 
h^at  than  that  formerly  employed  at  the  Artillery  Barracks.  It 
is  not,  I  believe,  in  any  case  desirable  to  place  a  thermometer 
so  close  to  the  roof  of  a  low  building,  upon  which  the  sun's  rays 
in  summer  are  powerfully  acting,  and  within  which  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  domestic  life  are  carried  on ;  it  seems,  however,  in 
this  case  to  have  been  unavoidable.  This  is,  perhaps,  alone  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  generally  small  increase  of  temperature 
at  the  Artillery  Square  shown  in  the  above  tables.  In  the  mode 
of  exposure  of  the  thermometer  at  the  Dockyard,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, so  far  as  possible,  to  fulfill  the  conditions  incidental 
to  the  exposure  of  a  thermometer  suspended  in  free  space  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  the  effects  of  hu-^ 
midity.  This  is,  I  believe,  by  far  the  most  accurate  method  of 
observing  atmospheric  temperature. 

The  register  was  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1832, 
and  has  been  continued  hourly  every  day  and  night  since,  without 
any  intermission.  The  observations  have  been  fairly  copied  and 
reduced  up  to  May,  1835*,  so  that  I  am  enabled  to  present  the 
Association  with  the  results  of  at  least  two  complete  years,  be- 
ginning with  January,  1833,  and  ending  with  December,  1834. 
These  full  years  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  an  immediate 
comparison  with  the  results  of  the  hourly  register  carried  on  at 
Leith  in  the  years  1824  and  1825:  the  observations  have  been 
arranged  and  discussed  according  to  the  method  resorted  to  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  his  capital  paper  on  the  Leith  Observa- 
tions in  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Transactio7is  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh, 

The  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  are  taken 
as  winter  months;    March,  April,  May,   months   of  spring; 
June,  July,  August,  summer  months;  September,  October, and- 
November  autumnal  months.     The  six  months  of  summer  be- 
gin with  April  and  end  with  September,  both  inclusive ;  the  six 

♦  Mr.  T.  A.  South  wood,  of  the  Classical  and  Mathematical  School  at  Mount 
Wise,  Devonport,  has  very  kindly  afforded  me  his  valuable  assistance  in  discuss- 
ing the  observations. 

Mr.  Hoskyn  also  and  Mr.  G.  Harvey  have  contributed  much  to  advance  the 
work.  The  cooperation  of  these  gentlemen  has  been  of  great  consequence,  since 
the  labour  of  copying  and  reducing  above  twenty-six  thousand  observations  is 
by  no  means  small,  ag  is  well  known  to  every  one  engaged  in  a  similar  under- 
taking. 
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winter  months  begin  with  October  and  end  with  March,  both 
inclusive.  Sir  David  Brewster  seems  to  have  joined  October  to 
the  wiiiter  months,  and  April  and  May  to  the  summer  mouths, 
from  having  observed  a  coincidence  in  the  form  of  the  projected 
curves  of  temperature  of  April  and  May  with  those  of  summer, 
and  the  curve  of  October  with  those  of  winter.  This  classifica- 
tion appears  natural  and  sufficiently  perfect,  and  is  not  opposed 
to  the  results  of  the  observations  at  Plymouth,  the  daily  curve 
for  October  being  more  flattened  and  of  less  range  than  that  of 
April  or  May,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Plate  VII.  in 
which  the  monthly  curves  are  projected.  When  the  register 
terminates  it  may  be  perhaps  desirable  to  consider  the  results  of 
other  distributions ;  this  may  be  done  with  but  little  additional 
trouble,  since  the  observations  are  carefully  recorded  in  large 
folio  volumes,  and  all  the  monthly  and  annual  means  computed 
and  set  down ;  including  intervals  of  ten  days  each. 

The  numerical  results  for  the  years  1833  and  1834,  of  the 
hourly,  daily,  and  monthly  temperatures,  as  also  for  periods  of 
three  months  each,  comprising  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  likewise  summer  and  winter,  including  six  months 
each,  are  given  in  the  eight  following  tables.  .  From  these  we 
may  readily  deduce : 

1 .  The  mean  temperature  of  various  seasons,  and  that  of  the 
whole  year. 

2.  The  daily  progression  of  temperature.  • 

3.  The  two  periods  of  each  day  at  which  the  mean  tempera- 
ture occurs. 

4.  The  relation  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  of  any  single  hour,  or  of  two  similar 
hours. 

5.  The  average  daily  range  for  each  month. 

Lastly,  the  form  of  the  curves  described  by  the  march  of  the 
temperature  between  given  periods  of  the  day  and  night. 
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FIFTH  REPORT — 1835. 


Hourly  Register  for  1833. 

Tablb  I.  Containing  the  Daily  and  Monthly  Mean  Tempera- 
ture for  1833. 


Day. 

Jan. 

Feb.      Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

43*8 

441 

43*2 

50*1 

49*9 

61*0 

540 

63*8 

52*9 

53*2 

54*4 

52*7 

3 

467 

48-9 

50*2 

49*8 

53*8 

57*5 

551 

60*6 

54*0 

53*2 

51*7 

49-7 

3 

40*6 

50-0 

50-0 

510 

53*9 

52*3 

56*8 

61*7 

56*9 

53*5 

49*6 

50*7 

4 

37-4 

52-0 

47*2 

50*6 

57*2 

54*6 

58*5 

58*7 

54*2 

56*8 

45*6 

53*2 

5 

36*6 

511 

470 

46*6 

57-2 

570 

60-8 

58*9 

54*2 

62*7 

50*4 

47*9 

6 

40*6 

50^ 

43*9 

481 

60*0 

57*2 

62*3 

59-2 

57-6 

53*0 

54*0 

46*5 

7 

41*9 

50^ 

43-2 

47*2 

59*4 

59*7 

58*7 

59*2 

58^ 

54*3 

48*9 

48*9 

8 

41-7 

50-7 

39*5 

46*9 

59*1 

60-8 

60*7 

61*2 

59*2 

63-0 

46-4 

48*7 

9 

40-7 

46-4 

36*2 

51*0 

54*6 

60*5 

61*2 

60*7 

61*7 

55*2 

49*9 

54*2 

10 

45-0 

50*4 

38*0 

49*9 

54*3 

60*5 

66*7 

60*5 

59*4 

55*8 

53*5 

47*6 

U 

45-7 

47-9 

38*7 

47*0 

57*0 

57*6 

61*5 

60*5 

58*9 

55*0 

53*0 

43*3 

13 

45-9 

50-2 

36*7 

46*0 

58-3 

56*7 

60*0 

59*1 

551 

51*7 

49*4 

43*0 

13 

45*4 

48*5. 

37*7 

47*5 

56*3 

56*6 

61*3 

57r8 

57*3 

53*0 

50*8 

46*7 

14 

45*7 

47'7 

40*7 

47*2 

59*9 

57*8 

59tO 

57*5 

59*3 

57*3 

44*2 

48*4 

15 

41-7 

40-3 

38*5 

45*4 

630 

67*1 

601 

57*4 

57-0 

-49  7 

43*9 

52*2 

16 

39-1 

41-4 

44*3 

43*0 

57*9 

59*3 

63*5 

58*8 

57*3 

50*4 

51*5 

52*5 

^^  . 

41-0 

49*0 

430 

440 

57*0 

58*6 

64*2 

58*0 

56*7 

50*5 

54*7 

48*4 

18 

40-9 

43-9 

42*5 

44*4 

56-7 

58*9 

64*7 

60*5 

56*6 

52*2 

50*5 

50*9 

19 

382 

43-7 

41*3 

46*5 

57*9 

57*7 

620 

62*8 

58*0 

49-9 

46-6 

53*0 

20 

391 

44-5 

43*0 

51*1 

570 

55*7 

59*2 

63*3 

54*8 

51*5 

51*7 

49*8 

21 

38-8 

45*4 

40*5 

51*6 

55*0 

58-3 

59*0 

63*9 

57*6 

56*9 

521 

43*5 

23 

38-2 

440 

39-3 

50*3 

61*9 

58*4 

60*1 

60*1 

58*9 

56*6 

53*7 

50*9 

23 

41-8 

43-5 

37*7 

51*6. 

64*9 

56*6 

59*9 

59*1 

58*9 

53*5 

48*8 

53*2 

24 

39-8 

47-5 

38*6 

51*8 

65*0 

55*2 

60*0 

59*3 

59*7 

58*1 

47*2 

51*0 

25 

41*8 

461 

40*1 

49*9 

65*7 

54*2 

59*2 

59*5 

57*2 

58*7 

42*5 

47*0 

26 

411 

45-6 

40*4 

49*5 

58*4 

53*7 

63*7 

58*9 

54*4 

56*4 

43*0 

48*1 

27 

39-5 

43-9 

40*8 

51*0 

55*5 

56*8 

65*5 

57*7 

53*8 

57*6 

49*3 

47*7 

28 

47-4 

44-5 

42*9 

49*2 

56-7 

56*4 

68*7 

609 

55*7 

58*6 

48*8 

47*7 

29 

44-7 

... 

43*6 

46*3 

57*3 

59*0 

66*4 

60*7 

54*8 

59*7 

48*2 

53*3 

30 

41-9 

«•• 

42*8 

49*4 

58*2 

58*4 

68*5 

58*6 

53*8 

68*0 

49*2 

52-8 

31 

40-9 

••• 

47*2 

... 

60*7 

... 

63*5 

56*8 

... 

55*8 

... 

50*1 

Mean* 

41-7 

46-8 

41*8 

48*4 

580 

57*47 

61*4 

59*8 

56*79 

54*5 

49*4 

49*47 

Mean  temp,  of  the  whole  year  by  this  table,  from  8760  observations,  52*11. 
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Table  II.  Showing  the  Mean  Temperature  of  each  Hour  for 
each  Month  of  1833,  and  for  the  whole  Year. 


Meraatn- 

Hour. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

iAprU. 

May. 
52-00 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Noy. 

Dec. 

Ottal-tcmp. 
of  each 
hoar. 

1  A.M. 

40-40 

40-10 

38'50 

44-70 

53-56 

56-20 

54-00 

52-80 

51-20 

47-50 

4M6 

48-80 

2    ... 

40-50 

45-70 

38-20 

44-50 

51-60 

53-46 

55-80 

53-23 

62-60 

51-00 

47-10 

46-70 

48-52 

3  ... 

40-20 

45-00 

38-10 

44-30 

51-50 

53-50 

55-40 

53-10 

52-40 

50-80 

47-10 

40-70 

48*34 

4  ... 

40-20 

45-20 

37-90 

43-80 

51-50 

53-40 

55-00 

52-70 

52-16 

50-26 

46-96 

48-60 

48-14 

5  ... 

40-00 

45-00 

37-50 

43-90 

51-70 

54-06 

55-30 

52-70 

52-00 

50H)0 

40'96 

48^ 

48-14 

<?... 

39-70 

45-10 

37-60 

44-20 

53-40 

55-86 

57-40 

54-00 

53-26 

50-30 

4<^70 

48-76 

48-85 

7  ... 

39-80 

45*20 

38-50 

46-26 

56-30 

57-50 

59-90 

56-70 

54-50 

5110 

47-40 

49*10 

5t)-18 

8  ... 

40-50 

45-50 

40-20 

49-10 

59-10 

59-26 

62-20 

60-20 

5706 

52-96 

48-60 

49-50 

5214 

9  ... 

41-20 

46-00 

42-80 

50-90 

61-00 

60-30 

63-70 

68-20 

58-90 

55-96 

491^86 

49-70 

53-67 

10  ... 

42-20 

47^60 

45-00 

51-80 

62-40! 

60-70 

65-80 

66-20 

6100 

58-40 

51-00 

6070 

5fi-14 

11  ... 

43-20 

48-60 

45-50 

52-96 

63-70 

61-06 

67-20 

66-70 

61-90 

59-80 

52-30 

61-20 

56-15 

12  ... 

44-30 

49-80 

4«-70 

53-70 

64-30 

61-40 

67-60 

66-60 

68-06 

60^56 

53-60 

&1'70 

56-95 

1p.m. 

44-40 

49-50 

47-20 

54*10 

64-70 

61-70 

67-60 

67-10 

63-30 

60-90 

53-60 

51-80 

57-15 

2  ... 

43-90 

48-90 

46-70 

53-70 

65-00 

61-70 

67-00 

67-10 

63-30 

60-10 

53-70 

51-30 

56-86 

8  ... 

43-90 

48-70 

46-00 

53-00 

64-20 

60-90 

67-20 

66-40 

62-16 

59-20 

52-36 

50-70 

56-22 

4  ... 

43-30 

47-80 

45-40 

52-20 

63-48 

60-76 

66-50 

65-50 

61-00 

58-00 

51-40 

50*36 

55-47 

6  ... 

42-60 

47-20 

44-50 

50-86 

6210 

59-70 

65-30 

64-40 

59-36 

56-46 

50-20 

49-26 

54-32 

6  ... 

4200 

46-60 

43-30 

49-50 

60-36 

58-80 

63-60 

62-70 

57-80 

54-90 

49-86 

49-10 

53-20 

7  ... 

41-70 

46-50 

42-20 

47-90 

58-47 

67-70 

61-90 

60-70 

56-20 

54-00 

49-70 

49H)6 

5216 

8  ... 

41-20 

46-50 

41-50 

46-80 

56-87 

56-90 

60-30 

59-30 

55*46 

53-50 

49-30 

49H)6 

51*38 

9  ... 

41-30 

46-60 

40-90 

46-20 

55-60 

55-96 

58-90 

57-90 

54-60 

52-90 

48-60 

49-00 

50-70 

10  ... 

41-00 

46-50 

40-40 

45-60 

54-20 

55-40 

57-90 

56-60 

53-66 

52-40 

48-20 

48-86 

50*00 

11  ... 

40-80 

46-40 

39-70 

45-40 

53-89 

55-10 

57-30 

65-70 

53-16 

51-86 

47-80 

48-86 

49-65 

12  ... 

40-50 

46-30 

39-10 

44-80 

53-28 

54-66 

56-50 

54-80 

52-90 

51-76 

47-60 

48-86 

49-17 

Meant 

41^0 

46-78 

41-80 

48-34 

57-94 

57-20 

61-31 

59-81 

56-85 

54-50 

49-40 

49-50 

52-13 

Mean  temp,  of  the  whole  year  by  tliis  table,  from  8760  observations,  52-13. 
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PICTH  REl»ORT — 1835. 


Hourly  Register  for  1834. 
Table  III.  Containing  the  Daily  and  Monthly  Mean  Tempera- 
tures for  1834. 


Day. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
61-0 

1 

44-7 

461 

527 

487 

547 

627 

65*6 

667 

61-8 

58*8 

•52-5 

2 

44-2 

46-2 

51-8 

517 

651 

630 

657 

68-0 

59-5 

59-5 

507 

60-1 

3 

50-4 

48-1 

50-5 

491 

65-2 

617 

63-4 

67-0 

60-6 

68*5 

491 

48*4 

4 

51-6 

47-0 

51-8 

47-9 

58-8 

55-4 

65-2 

641 

63-9 

62-2 

51-6 

5 1-4 

5 

49*0 

48*3 

52*5 

48-0 

57-2 

571 

63*8 

627 

62*0 

617 

587 

51-8 

6 

49-7 

44-2 

49-3 

497 

55*9 

594 

63-4 

63*2 

597 

61-2 

57-3 

531 

7 

46*4 

44-3 

51-8 

48-9 

57-4 

59-0 

60*0 

61-5 

57-5 

60-4 

56-8 

55*2 

8 

47-0 

46-8 

52-2 

48-0 

56-3 

60-5 

64-5 

63*5 

60-4 

58-9 

507 

46-8 

9 

450 

437 

50-2 

45-5 

52-3 

56-9 

627 

63-2 

590 

60-5 

46-2 

450 

10 

47-3 

45-3 

49-5 

450 

54-2 

56-5 

620 

61-3 

590 

54-2 

467 

45-2 

11 

500 

46-8 

49-2 

42-5 

53-3 

56-2 

600 

64-3 

69-4 

517 

447 

39-4 

12 

49*9 

45-6 

48-3 

42-4 

567 

540 

61-2 

67-3 

59-9 

56-4 

42-6 

407 

13 

51-2 

44-6 

49-5 

447 

56-6 

567 

617 

64-4 

59*5 

66-9 

38-9 

43-4 

14 

49-5 

45-6 

50*1 

46-0 

52-9 

58-6 

62H) 

62-2 

59*4 

57-3 

42-6 

38-8 

15 

48-5 

48-0 

47-9 

51-5 

57-2 

58-4 

62-9 

64-8 

59-2 

520 

44-5 

417 

16 

52-5 

41-3 

45-8 

51-9 

60-3 

56-2 

64-2 

70-2 

637 

57-5 

45-5 

45-4 

17 

50-2 

40-6 

451 

51-3 

53-8 

57-2 

69-3 

69-6 

64-3 

537 

48-5 

46-5 

18 

501 

47-0 

43-5 

53-5 

51-5 

577 

66-8 

641 

63-4 

49-9 

48-3 

442 

19 

46-7 

48-8 

43-4 

55-9 

53-4 

59-4 

60-5 

631 

637 

55-3 

43-6 

439 

20 

481 

471 

450 

56-8 

50-2 

64-2 

58-9 

62-3 

64-3 

58-4 

39-4 

427 

21 

50-5 

45-4 

451 

551 

61-2 

57-6 

62-3 

601 

65-8 

52-9 

39-9 

41-5 

22 

50-9 

45-5 

451 

49-2 

63-4 

587 

65-6 

59-5 

62-8 

537 

46-4 

42-5 

23 

52-8 

50-3 

48-5 

51-2 

68-4 

56-5 

667 

57-3 

60-2 

55-3 

45-6 

42-5 

24 

53-2 

49-7 

50-4 

48-0 

657 

58-8 

64-8 

55-5 

59-5 

43-5 

43-8 

38-3 

25 

51-3 

45-7 

457 

470 

56-8 

61-6 

650 

56-2 

59-4 

45-2 

430 

431 

26 

52-6 

491 

430 

49-3 

54-8 

59-6 

57-4 

56-4 

620 

42-4 

41-4 

440 

27 

521 

521 

49-4 

53-5 

59-4 

601 

567 

56-2 

61-5 

477 

43-5 

430 

28 

48-3 

53-2 

49-4 

551 

617 

581 

65-2 

58-0 

60-0 

531 

48-6 

43-5 

29 

40-3 

... 

47-8 

541 

57-6 

607 

64-6 

59-9 

61-4 

521 

48-3 

60-1 

30 

46-5 

... 

461 

52-5 

64-5 

631 

63-8 

69-8 

697 

52*5 

48-9 

63*9 

31 

48-6 

... 

44-2 

... 

61-2 

•«• 

63-9 

60-3 

... 

52-2 

... 

541 

Means 

490 

46-80 

48-2 

49-8 

57-3 

58-8 

63-2 

62-3 

610 

547 

46-9 

45-8 

■\s - 

■■■■■■"■ 

^^♦v. 

A   wVtn 

lo  vpn 

r  hv  tl 

lis  tab 

le.  fro 

msre 

>0  obs 

Brvati( 

)iis,  5C 

J-()5. 

Mean  temp 
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Table  IV.  Showing  the  Mean  Temperature  of  each  Hour  for 
each  Month  of  1834,  and  for  the  whole  Year. 


Hour. 


1a.m. 

2  ... 

3  ... 

4  ... 

5  ... 

6  ... 

7  ... 

8  ... 

9  ... 

10  ... 

11  ... 

12  ... 

1p.m. 

2  ... 

3  ... 

4  ... 

5  ... 

6  ... 

7  ... 

8  ... 

9  ... 

10  ... 

11  ... 

12  ... 


48*6645-60 
48*36  44-90  45*56 


48*2044 
48*1644 
47*9044*1044*90 
47*5043 


1*3047 

r8049 


r*3049- 
110  52' 


47-7043 

47*9044 

48*7645 

49-50  47*90  50*70  54 

50-4649*7052-0055 

50*8050-5052*9056 


Means 


Jan. 


Feb. 


46*0044-7051-80 

3051-20 

•4045-4043-8050-80 

4045-0043-7050-60 


J-9044 
t*9045 


50*9051*2053 

50*4650*9052 

50*0050*3052 

49-8049 

49-3647*6050-3653 

49*10  47*50  4910  51 


48-99 


?*8047 


49*2046 
48*6046 
48*5046- 
48*7045' 
48*7646' 
48*7046*0046 


J  40  47 
1*1046 
;*9046' 
1*1046 


Mar. 


70 
43*5050*6053*90 


9644*3051*70 
6046 


1*4057 
J-6657 
MO  56 
1*2054 


46*8048-28 


AprU. 


May. 


55-8059-9058-5057*40 


5055*1058*5062*86 
70  57*80  60*3o|64-60 
3059*70 
4061-10 


61 


63 


63-70 


7064 

4064-10 

6063-30 

7062-40 

4061-60 

5059*60 


7649 
3048 


76  4800  55-30 
5046 


2045 
0045 


4057 
7056 


5057*; 


56 

70 

56-80 

405400  5610 


49-7057-10 


June. 


5058-80 
58*46 
26 
58-30 

58-86 


10 


6658-S 


65*96 
66-30 
87-10 
67-90 


40  63 


63-56 
63-40 
62-46 
62-10 
60*90 


7059-f 


70153*2055-5059 
•20  52-60  54-80 


July. 


58-60  57*90  51*86  44*86  44*50 
1057-5051-5644-8044*30 
70  57-20  51*30  44*90  44*20 
51*6044*9044-40 
51-3044-8044-40 
52-3044-7644*40 


58 
57 
57-4057-00 

57*2057*20 


60-2054*4045 


r4062 
J-7064 


56 
58*50 


•5046- 


60-40158*60  5300  4500  44 

63*10 

65 

66- 

66*80 

67-50 


8068-46 
68*10 
68*00 
67*36 
6616 
65-26 


63-86 
62-10 

60*70 


46 

58*90 


58*8063-15 


Aug. 


66*0059-7649 


67-10 


7-90 


;-7064 


60-1059-6058*50 
4058*30 
8058*20 


59-^ 
58*i 


Sept. 


60*1050*60 


9067-50 
66*90 


67- 

67 

67-7066-00 

66' 

65' 

64-40  61-50  54-96  46' 


60-30 
59*10 


61 
60-20590053-2046 


62-50610854-87 


Oct. 


30 

3044-60 

8045-20 

48  4046-40 

6047-60 

49-30 


56-0047 


53-9046- 
53-5646 


52-8045 
52-3045 
52-2045 


Nov. 


60-1051-30 


59*9050*7048 
58*7050*0048 
57*3048 


Dec. 


Meatn  an- 
nual temp, 
of  each 
hour. 


49*60 
80 
•30 
6047-20 
4046-20 
8045-70 

8045*40 
4045-20 
2045-10 
9045*20 
4644*90 
•4044*70 


46-9845-80 


50-64 
50*26 
49*98 
49*93 
49-88 
50*46 

51*78 
53*29 
54-99 
56-39 
57-63 
58*39 

58*85 
58-44 
57-86 
56*78 
55*72 
54*69 

53*64 
52-72 
62*21 
51-64 
61-27 
50*95 


53*67 


Mean  temp,  of  the  whole  year  by  this  table,  from  8760  observations  53*67. 
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Mean  Hourly  Registers  for  the  Years  1833  and  1834. 

Table  V.  Containing  the  Daily  and  Monthly  Mean  Tempera- 
tures for  1833  and  1834. 


Day. 


I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


21 
22 


26 

28 
29 
30 


31 


44-25  451047*95 


45*45 


45-50490550-25 


44-50  49-50  49-50  49-25 

42-8049-7049-75 

45-15 

44-15 

44-35 

42-85 


45-05 


46-15  47*85 


47-85 


47-3043-95 


56-4060-75 
47-90  47-95  42-50  44-20  57-50  55-35  60-60  63*20  57*50  54-05  45-95  41-85 
48-30  46*30  43-60  46-loJ56-4o]56-65  61-50  611 0  58-40  54-95  44-85  45-05 
47-6046-65  45-4046-60156-4058-15  60-5059-85  59-35  57*3043-35  43-60 


45-10  44-15  43-20'48-45 


Means 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Har. 


AprU.'  May. 


49-40 


47-5551-0045-75 


50H)5 


47-3057-2057-05 

47-50  46160  48-90  57-95  58-15 

58-4059-35 

57*7060*65 


47-0048-05 


47-45 


47-35 
48-75  45-85 


43120  48-25  53-45 


43-75 


44-75 


June. 


62-30  61-85  59-80  65-25  57*35  56-00  63-45  51-85 
54-45  60-25  60-40  64-30  5675  66-35  51-20  49-90 
54-55  57-00  60-10  64-35  58-75  56-00  49-35  49-55 
58-00  55-00  61-85  61-40  59-05  59-50  48-60  52-30 


62-30  60-80  5810  57*20  54-55 


47-45 
44-75 


62-85 
59-35 


54-25 
5515 


62-6062*35 


58-70  61-95 
58-5064-35 


60-1057-75 


46-8041-8546-05  47-45|59.1O'67*7563-85|64*50  60-50  53*96  48-50  48-95 
45*60  44-80  44-06  47««5  65-40j57-90  66*75.63-80  60-50  fi{2-10  51-60  47-45 

19 
20 


45-70 


60-95 


61-60,61-10  58-10  60-85 


42-46  40-36142-36  6lt2e{65-66  68-56  61-25.62-95  60*85  Si2-60|4610  48-45 
43-6045-80  43-60|6d-95  53-60  69-95  69-06  69^80  59*56  Gi4-96  45-115  46-26 
44-66  43-30  42-80  63-85  68-10  67-95  61-45  62K)0  61-70  64c90  46H)ft  42-50 
44-66  44-76  42-20  49-75  62-06  68-56  62-8659:80  60-86  55-15  ^(m  46*70 
47-80  46-90  4810  51*40  66-66  66-65  68-80^58-20  69-fi|6  64-40  47-2Q  47-85 
46-60  48-60  44-6ol49-90  65-80  67-00  62-40  57*40  69-60  60*80  4|^-50|44-65 
25  46*5545-90  42-90  48-45  61-25  67-90  62-10S7-86  58-30  51-96  42-75  46-05 
46-86  47-35  41*70  49-40  66-60  66-66  60-65^-66  68-20  49*40  42-20  46*06 
45-80,48-00  45-10  52-25  57-46  58-45  61-10  56-95  57-65  52-65  46-40  45-35 
47-85  48*85  46-W  52-15  59r2Q  57-25  65-15p9-46  57*85  65-86  48-7045-60 
42-50  ...  45-7050'2Q57-45 59-86 65-5060-3058-1055-9048-25 51-70 
44-2o|   ...   44-45  50-95  61-35  60-75  66-15p9-20 56-75  65-25  49-06  68-36 

63-7o|58-55    ...  154-00    ...  I5210 


July. 


Aug. 


61-20  58-65  571055-65  49-80 
60-35  57*75  57*35  52-35  52-05 


59-8055-95 


61-95  60-35  57-85  48-05  49-60 
60-90  59-20  55-00  50-10  46-40 


62-40591653-35 


45-36  46-67  46-02  48-9657-7058-15  62-30^61-1058-94  54-6348-1747-64 


Sept. 


Oct. 


48-55 


48-85 


44-2046-95 


Nov, 


49-85 


47-75 


46-35 


Dec. 


Mean  temp,  of  1833  and  1834  by  this  table,  from  17520  obwrvations,  52-85. 
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Table  VI.  Showing  the  Mean  Teniperature  of  each' Hour  for 
each  Month  of  1833  and  1834,  and  for  the  Two  Years. 


Hour. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


AprU. 


May.  June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct 


Nor. 


Mean  an- 

aual  teoip* 

of eacb 

hour. 


1a.m. 

2  ... 

3  ... 

4  ,.. 

5  ... 

6  ... 

7  ... 

8  ... 

9  ... 

10  ... 

11  ... 

12  ... 

1f.m. 

2  ... 

3  ... 

4  ... 

5  ... 

6  ... 

7  ... 

8  ... 

9  ... 

10  ... 

11  ... 

12  ... 


44*53 
44-43 


45*85|42'25 
45 


r304l 


44-20447041  75 


44-70  51-90  U-^  57-50  56-30|55-35 
7857-1355 
5856-8355-40154-85 


44-18 

43  95 


1-8041 


88  44-40[51  -40  53-78|57-13  55-6615500  51-28  45-95 
4543-75|51-06 


44 

44-50141-20  43-70161 


15 
43*60  44-50  41-28  44*25  52*55 


53 

53*55|56*65  55*05  54*58 
53*98  57-08  54-915 
55-83  58-65  56*25  5$ 


51 
51 
51*05 


5346*1 


1846-58 

46*50 

46*0046-45 

50*93  45*93  46*50 

54*60  50*65  45*88  4(i*50 

3351*3045-7346-58 


44-d5  42*05 


43*75 

44*20  44-90|43 

44*98  46*20  45*90  5 1*60  60*35 

45*85 

46 

47*55 


46i38  55*70  58-00  61*38  58*56  5«*55  52*05 


46*2046*70 


J-8349' 


47- 

15 
50*15 


7047 


7549 
9051 
8553 


-4058 


1061 


59*78  63-40  61*00  58-63  53*68  46*90  47*05 


48*75  54*33|63*00[62 
49*80  55*30  64-05 


61*0364*83 
61*4066-05 
0867-15 
4067*75 


64*30|60'80  56*23  48<I3 
65-95|62*85 


7563*95 


47*45 

49-7048*55 

49-40 


58*45 
59-7850-95 


67*0565*08 


60*3352*1050*50 


47-65 

47*18  49*90|49*68  55*55)64 

46-95 

46*55  48«55|48*30  53 

45-98 

45*55 


5O*35|5O*30»55*9O)64*55|62*75|68-O3 

-55 
49*5O|49-0554*80|63*75 

•4562*9461*61 
47*40i47*43  52*13  61-85 


67-50  65-40  60-5Q  52*45 


50*70 


62*63  67-90  67*50  65-10  60*00  52*20  50*05 


62-15  67-60  67-05  64-08  58-95 


51*1849-50 


47-0546-2050*^59*95 


66*93  66*10  62-70  57*65  50*00  48*78 
60*90  65-73  65-00  61-13  56-23  48*8047*73 
59-85164-43  63*50159-65  54*93  48*33  47*40 


45*45  46*65  44-98 
44*90  46-45  44 


48<65  58*08  58*63  62*88 


61-7658-25 


53*95 


•40477556  65 
44*90  46-35  43-83  47*10  55*45 


^7*30161-20  60*20|57-28  53-53|47-{ 
^6*38  59*80  59-06  56-1)0  53-05  47-4 


44-8546-20143-45 
44-78 


46^42-95 


44-60  4&15 


42*55 


85  47*13 
4047*05 

46-00I54105575  59*0058*1056*0852-6047-05  47*03 
45-55  53*55  55*30  58*38  57*55  55-73  52*08  46*63  46*88 
45*00  52-95  54*73  57-70  56-80  55-55  51-98  46*50  46*75 


45*30  4&79  45*04  49*06^57*53 


58*l«'62-20 


48-2047*23 


49*72 
49*39 
4916 
49*03 
49*00 
49*65 

50*98 
52*63 
54*33 
55*76 
56*84 
57-67 

58*00 
57*68 
57*04 
56-12 
55-02 
53*94 

52-90 
52*05 
51*45 
50-85 
50-54 
50-11 


61-16  58<97  54-69  48-19  47-72 


52-90 


Mean  temp,  of  1833  and  1834  by  this  table;  from  17520  observations,  52*90. 
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Table  VII.  Showing  the  Mean  Hourly  Temperature  for  each 
of  the  Seasons,  viz.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter, 
for  the  Years  1833  and  1834. 


Hour. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

1a.m. 

46-28 

55-94 

51-02 

45-65 

2  ... 

45*89 

55-92 

50-74 

45-37 

3  ... 

45-65 

65-27 

50-63 

45-11 

i  ... 

45-41 

65-07 

50-48 

45-16 

5  ... 

45-35 

55-33 

50-35 

44-98 

6  ... 

46-02 

56-89 

60-78 

44-89 

7  ... 

48-04 

59-31 

51-60 

45-00 

8  ... 

50-53 

61-59 

6307 

45-43 

9  ... 

52-61 

63-38 

55-12 

46-21 

10  ... 

54-23 

64-46 

57-00 

47-36 

11  ... 

55-36 

65-32 

58-22 

48-46 

12  ... 

56-38 

65-73 

59-17 

49-40 

1p.m. 

56-91 

66-09 

59-54 

49-56 

2  ... 

56-59 

66-01 

59-10 

49-04 

3  ... 

55-86 

65-60 

58-07 

48-65 

4  ... 

54-89 

64-88 

56-78 

47-96 

5  ... 

53-80 

63-87 

55-38 

47-03 

6  ... 

52-21 

62-59 

54-30 

46-66 

7  ... 

50-57 

61-08 

53-46 

46-44 

8  ... 

49-60 

59-56 

52-88 

46-16 

9  ... 

48-79 

58-41 

52-41 

46-10 

10  ... 

47-85 

57-61 

51-91 

4602 

11  ... 

47-35 

5707 

51-48 

45-93 

12  ... 

46-83 

56-41 

51-34 

45-83 

■Means 

50-56 

60-55 

53-95 

46-56 

Mean  temp,  of  the  two  years  by  this  table,  from  17520  observations,  52  90.  ^ 
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Table  VIII.  Showing  the  Mean  Hourly  Temperature  for  the 
Six  Summer  Months^  from  April  to  September  mclusive,  and 
for  the  Six  Winter  Months,  from  October  to  March  inclu- 
sive, in  the  Years  1833  and  1834. 


Hoon. 

Summer  Monthi. 

Winter  Months. 

1a.m. 

58-29 

46*15 

2  ... 

52*89 

45*88 

3  ... 

52*63 

45-69 

4  ... 

52-43 

45-63 

6  ... 

52-57 

45-45 

6  ... 

53-52 

45-49 

7  ... 

56-08 

45-88 

8  ... 

58-27 

46-78 

9  ... 

60*48 

48*18 

10  ... 

61-85 

49*68 

11  ... 

62*87 

50-81 

12  ... 

63-60 

51-73 

1p.m. 

64*02 

51*99 

2  ... 

63*81 

51*49 

3  ... 

63*23 

50*84 

4  ... 

.62-28 

49-96 

5  ... 

61-12 

48*92 

6  ... 

59-65 

48-24 

7  ... 

5803 

47*77 

8  ... 

56*72 

47*37 

9  ... 

55-76 

47-13 

10  ... 

54*85 

46*86 

11  ... 

54*08 

46*59 

12  ... 

53*80 

46-42 

Means 

57*826 

47*955 

Mean  temp,  of  the  two  years  by  this  table,  from  17520  observations,  52-89. 
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The  hourly  observations  for  1833  and  1834  having  been  thus 
discussed,  and  the  mean  results  disposed  as  in  the  eight  pre- 
ceding tables,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  general  re- 
sults deduiclhle  from  them.. 


Periods  of  Majdvmxxi  (mduMiamoma  q^  Tempexature ;  Mean 
Temperature  of  the  four  Sifasons.  of  Szimmer  and  Winter, 
and  of  the  whole  Year, 

1833. 

Maximum  80,  took  place  July  30,  at  2  r.H. 
Minimum  28,  occurred  March  13,  at  5,  Q,  7  a.m. 

Mean  temperature  of  10  days  about  the  summer  solstice,  viz.  from  \  k^j  ra 
June  15  to  June  25 /  ^'  "^^ 

02 


Mean  temperature  of  10^  days  about  tbe  winter  solstice,  viz.  from  \  g^, 
December  15  to  December  25 / 

Mean  temperature  of  the  four 
seasons,  from  2190  observa- 
tions by  Table  III.,  including 
3  months  each 


Winter,    viz.  Jan.,  Feb.,  Dec 46* 

Spring,     viz.  March,  April,  May  ...  49*40 
Summer,  viz.  June,  July,  August  ...59*52 

.  Autumn,  viz.  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov 53*56 

Mean   temperature    of   winter  r  Witttei^    viz.  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  \      47.97 
and  summer,  from  4380  ob-  I  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.   .  J •••  *'  -^^ 

1     r,.  1,    r^r     .         Sumuicr,  vlz.  Apru,  May,  JuHc,  I       Ka.ary 

Ji3y,Aug.,Sept../-5^^*» 
Mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year}  from  8760  observations  byl  en.  10 

Tables  I.  and  II , /  ^^  ^^ 

Mean  temperature  of  October,  being  the  nearest  to  that  pf  the  year  ...  54*50 

Extreme  range  of  temperjature , « '. 52* 

Mean  range  of  temperature.., .- 9*63 

18S4. 

Maximum  80,  occurred  July  17,  at  4  p.m. 

,,.  .  „o  A  f  February  17,  at  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  a.m. 

Mean  temperature  of  10  days  about  the  summer  solstice,  viz.  from  1   ^^  ^^ 
June  15  to  June  25 /  ^^'^ 

Mean  temperature  of  10  days  about  the  winter  solstice,  viz.  from  \  ^^  ^^ 
December  15  to  December  25 /  ^'^ 

Mean  temperature  of  the  four  r  Winter,    viz.  Jan.,  Feb;,  Dec 47* 

seasons,  from  2190  ol^serva- J  Spring,,  viz.  March,  April,  May  ...51*76 
tions,  by  Table  III,,  includ-  1  Summer,  viz.  June,  July,  August  ...61*43 
ing  3  months  each [  Autumn,  viz.-  Sept.;  Oct.,  Nov 54*20 

Mean  temperature   (rf  winter  f  Winterj    vkv  Jun-.,  F«b.,  March,  \      aq.rc 
and  summer,  from  4380  ob-  I  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  .  J  •"  ^'^^ 

servations,  by  Table  IV.,  in- 1  Summer,  viz.  April,  May,  June,  \  ko.^o 
eluding  6  months  each  I  July,  Aug.,  Sept. .  J  *** 

Mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year,  from  8760  observations,  by  1  ^o  ^^ 
Tables  III.  and  IV /  ^^'^^ 

Mean  temperature  of  October,  being  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  year  ...  54*700 

Extreme  range  of  temperature    48* 

Mean  range  of  temperature.... , 10*18 
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1833  and  1834. 

Mean  maximum 80* 

Mean  minimum    -. 30* 

Mean  temperature  of  10  days  about  the  summer  solstice •••58*185 

Mean  temperature  of  10  days  about  the  winter  solstice 46*540 


Mean  temperature  of  the  four 
seasons,  from  4380  observa- 
tions, by  Table  VIL,  includ- 
ing 3  months  each 

Mean  temperature  of  winter 
and  summer,  from  8760  ob- 
servations, by  Table  VIII., 
including  6  months  each 


Winter,    viz.  Jan.,  Feb.,  Dec 46*57 

Spring,     viz.  March,  April,  May   ,..50*55 
Summer,  viz.  June,  July,  August  •.,  60*50 

.  Autumn,  viz.  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov 53*93 

Winter,    viz.  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  \      at.qkk 

Oct.j  Nov.,  Dec.  ./*-*7y55 

Summer,  viz.  April,  May,  June,  \      KT.ooa 

July,  Aug.,  Sept,/- ^^^^^ 

Mean  temperature  of  the  two  years,  from  17,520  observations,  by"!   ro  on 

Table  Vir /  r  ^" 

Mean  temperature  of  October^  the  nearest  to  the  mean  of  the  two  years . .  54*60 

Extreme  range  from  the  mean  of  the  two  years 50* 

Mean  range  from  the  mean  of  the  two  years 9*871 

Daily  Progression  of  Temperature. 

The  daily  temperature  for  each  hour  for  each  of  the  years 
1833  and  1834,  together  with  the  mean  of  the  two  years,  is 
projected  under  the  form  of  curves  in  Plate  VI.,  from  the  num- 
bers in  the  last  columns  of  Tables  II.,  IV.,  and  VI.  The  dot- 
ted curved  lines  represent  the  progress  of  the  daily  temperature 
at  Leith. 

Each  point  of  the  mean  curve  is  the  result  of  730  observa- 
tions, and  each  point  of  the  curves  for  the  separate  years  the 
result  of  365  obsen'ations.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
temperature  is  lowest  at  5  a.m.,  after  which  it  steadily  increases 
until  1  P.M.,  when  it  again  descends  to  the  minimum.  The  pe- 
riod of  ascent  being  eight  hours,  and  that  of  the  descent  sixteen 
hours,  which  nuiiibers  are  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 2.  Taking  the  ra- 
pidity with  \^htch  the  temperature  increases  or  decreases  be- 
tween the  pointa:of  maximum  and  minimum,  through  a  given 
number  of  degrees,  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  times,  we 
may  conclude,  in  neglecting  the  intermediate  changes,  that  upon 
the  whole  the  heat  of  the  day  advances  in  this  case  with  twice 
the  rapidity  of  the  cold  of  the  dight.  The  general  agreement 
betwewi  the  curves  of  the  two  years  and  the  mean  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  shows  a  close  approximation  in  the  observations  to  the 
true  form  of  the  daily  curfe.  On  comparing  these  results  with 
the  hourly  register  at  Leith  Fort  for  the  years  1824  and  1825, 
we  observe,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  curved  lines  in  Plate  I., 
that  the  maximum  does  not  take  place  at  Leith  until  two  hours 
after  it  occurs  at  Plymouth,  whilst  the  minimum  occurs  at 
nearly  the  same  hour.    The  curves  also  are,  as  might  be  antici- 

o  2 
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pated^  more  flattened  as  we  advance  northward,  and  lower  in 
the  scale. 

The  ascending  motion  in  the  Leith  curves  is  9  hours  40  mi- 
nutes, and  the  descending  motion  14  hours  20  minutes,  which 
are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  3  nearly.  The  heat  of  the 
day  in  this  case  advances  one  third  more  rapidly  than  the  cold 
of  the  night,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  at  Plymouth,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4 : 3. 

The  form  of  the  daily  curves  for  the  different  months  and  the 
four  seasons  is  seen  in  Plates  VII.  and  VIII.  They  are  pro- 
jected from  the  mean  results  in  Tables  VI.  and  VII. 

In  Plate  VII.  the  curves  evidently  show  three  distinct  varieties 
of  temperature,  as  indicated  by  a  general  coincidence  in  the 
blue,  red,  yellow,  and  black  lines,  constituting  the  curves  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  These  are  more  com- 
pletely reduced  in  PlateVIII.,in  which  we  immediately  distinguish 
the  sharp,  full  curve  of  spring ;  the  collapsing  and  less  sharp- 
ened curve  of  autumn ;  the  full,  broad,  rounded  curve  of  sum- 
mer; and  the  low,  flattened  curve  of  winter.  The  autumnal 
curve  evidently  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  curve  of  winter : 
its  sides,  instead  of  presenting  a  full  appearance,  rather  tend  to 
fall  in,  and  assimilate  with,  the  form  of  the  winter  curve ;  this 
is  es:pecially  evident  in  the  afternoon  branch.  The  curve  of 
spring,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  branches  fuller  and  more  rounded, 
and  evidently  approaches  in  general  character  the  curve  of  sum- 
mer. These  peculiarities  in  the  general  form  of  the  respective 
curves  are  also  observable  in  Plate  VII.  and  are  weU  marked  in 
the  curves  of  April  and  October ;  hence  it  seems  more  natural 
to  class  April  with  the  summer  months,  and  October  with  the 
winter-  The  respective  differences  and  agreements  in  the  curves 
of  these  months,  which  have  been  considered  by  many  meteoro- 
logists as  having  a  mean  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
year,  are  not  unworthy  of  notice :  they  both  approach  the  form 
and  character  of  the  annual  curve,  and  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
semble each  other;  they  differ,  however,  greatly  in  other  re- 
spects. The  general  mean  of  October  is  above  that  of  April, 
but  the  range  of  temperature  is  less.  The  mornings  and  even- 
ings of  April  are  much  colder  than  those  of  October,  which  are 
comparatively  warm,  and  far  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year.  April,  as  observed  at  Leith,  unites  the  low  temperature 
of  winter  with  the  high  range  of  summer;  whilst  October 
unites  the  high  temperature  of  summer  with  the  low  range  of 
winter.  The  great  regularity  of  the  curves  of  these  months,  as 
shown  in  Plate  VII.  as  also  the  regularity  of  the  mean  curves 
observable  in  Plate  IX.  are  very  striking  and  remarkable. 
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.  In  Plate  IX.  are  projected  the  mean  summer  and  winter  curves^ 
from  the  two  columns  of  Table  VIII.  These  are  extremely  regu- 
lar^ more  especially  the  former :  each  point  of  each  curve  is  the 
mean  of  365  observations.  The  mean  annual  curve  is  also  shown 
between  these  as  projected  from  the  last  column  of  Table  VI. 

The  summer  curve  descends  regularly  from  midnight  until  4 
A.M.^  when  the  greatest  cold  occurs ;  it  then  ascends  with  ex- 
traordinary rapi£ty  and  regularity  until  1  p.m.,  after  which  it 
descends  with  great  regularity,  but  with  less  rapidity,  to  its 
minimum;  the  total  mean  range  being  about  11  degrees  and  a 
half.  The  period  of  the  ascent  is  nine  hours,  and  the  descent 
fifteen  hours,  which  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  3  : 5 .  The  heat 
of  the  day  in  summer,  therefore,  increases  at  Plymouth  faster 
than  the  cold  of  the  night  in  the  ratio  of  5  : 3.  It  is  interest-' 
ing  to  observe  the  difference  between  this  and  the  summer  curve 
at  Leith,  which  rises  less  rapidly,  and  somewhat  less  regularly, 
until  3  P.M.,  after  which  it  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the 
minimum;  the  total  mean  range  being  about  8*5^.  The  period 
of  its  ascent  is  eleven  hours,  and  the  descent  thirteen  hours ; 
hence  the  heat  of  the  day  increases  in  summer  at  Leith  more 
rapidly  upon  the  whole  than  the  cold  of  the  night  in  the  ratio 
of  13  :  11,  being  less  than  the  rate  of  increase  at  Plymouth  by 
nearly  one  fourth. 

The  winter  curve  for  Plymouth  descends  regularly  from  mid- 
night until  6  A.M.,  at  which  time  the  cold  is  greatest :  from 
this  time  it  rises  until  1  p.m.,  as  before,  the  period  of  its  ascent 
being  seven  hours,  and  that  of  its  descent  seventeen  hours : 
hence  we  may  conclude,  in  neglecting  the  intermediate  grada- 
tions as  before,  that  upon  the  whole  the  heat  of  the  day  ad- 
vances in  winter  at  Plymouth  more  rapidly  than  the  cold  of  the 
night  in  the  ratio  of  17  : 7?  or  as  5  :  3  nearly,  being  about  ^ 
times  more  rapidly  than  in  summer.  In  the  winter  curve  for 
Leith  there  is  a  gentle  rise  of  temperature  after  midnight,  which 
is  not  apparent  at  Plymouth.  On  comparing  those  curves  in 
Plate  IX.  with  the  analogous  curves  of  Sir  David  Brewster  for 
Leith  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  we  find  some  interesting 
points  of  difference.  The  afternoon  branches  of  the  Leith  curves, 
for  example,  especially  those  of  summer,  as  also  the  mean  curve, 
are  more  full  and  protrusive  than  the  similar  curves  for  Plymouth. 
In  the  individual  curves  for  Leith  which  compose  the  winter 
group,  and  from  which  the  dotted  yellow  and  blue  lines  in 
Plate  IX.  are  deduced,  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature  after  mid- 
night, and  then  a  subsequent  fall ;  this,  however,  does  not  seem 
ever  to  occur  at  Plymouth,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  summer  curves 
for  Leith. 
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On  the  Periods  of  Time  at  which  the  Annual  Daily  and  other 
Curves  cross  the  line  of  Mean  Temperature* 

'  If  we  consider  the  march  of  temperature  through  the  day,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  temperature  of  certain  periods  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the. mean  temperature  of  the  whole  twenty-fdnr  hours ; 
and  since  the  thermometer  increases  and  decreases  regularly 
once  in  each  day,  we  may  infer  that  the  periods  of 'mean  tem- 
perature are  generally  two,  one  of  them  being  in  some  point  of 
the  increase  at  morning,  the  other  at  some  point  of  the  decrease 
at  evening.  We  may  extend  this  consideration  in  a  similar 
way  to  other  periods  greater  than  a  day;  such  as  a  month, 
three  months,  six  months,  or  a  whole  year.  And  hence,  if  a 
line  of  mean  temperature  be  drawn  for  the  respective  curves  in 
Plates  VI.,  VIII.,  IX.,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  each  of  these  curves 
will  cross  that  line  twice  in  the  course  of  their  progress.  We 
shall  first,  by  references  to  the  preceding  tables  and  plates,  endea- 
vour to  determine  the  particular  hours,  the  mean  temperature  of 
which,  its  deduced  by  observation  through  the  whole  year,  is 
equal  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
as  deduced  from  similar  observations. 

The  determination  of  the  two  times  of  the  day  at  which  the 
mean  temperature  happens,  is  an  object  of  great  interest  in  the 
science  of  meteorology ;  it  enables  an  observer  to  arrive  at  the 
hiean  temperature  of  any  given  place  by  two  observations,  or 
even  one,  each  day.  These  critical  times,  however*,  may  vary 
materially,  hoth  with  the  latitude  and  height  above  the  sea : 
hence  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  by  exttensive  observation  the 
laws  of  this  variation. 

It  appears  from  Table  VII.  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
Plymouth,  for  the  whole  year,  is  52*90;  we  may  take  this  as 
the  average  mean  temperature  of  twenty -four  hours,  as  shown 
in  the  last  column  of  Table  VI.  Now  the  critical  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  at  which  this  mean  temperature  happens, 
will,  from  Tables  II.,  IV.,  and  VI.,  be  as  follow : 

Table  IX. 


Years. 

Times  of  Moming 
Mean  Temperature. 

.Times  of  Evening 
SCean  Temperaftira 

1833. 
1834. 

Mean 

Mean  by  Table  VI. 

h      m 

7  59 

8  13 

8       6 
8       9 

h      m 
7       3 
6     58 

7 

7 

Edinburgh  Phil,  Trans,  vol.  x.  p.  379. 
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We  observe  here  a  considerable  approximation  to  the  mean 
in  the  results  of  each  year,  and  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
mean '  daily  cnrve,  as  exhibited  by  the  yellow  line  in  Plate  VI. 
will  crosi^  the  line  of  mean  tempei'ature  about  8^  9°*  a.m.  tod 
7**  P.M.,  the  interval  bdng  10*^  51°». 

Although  these  critical  tiiHCS  'may  be  greatly  influenced  by 
latitude,  &c.,  yet  the  differences  in  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  the  morning  and  evening  mean  at  different  places  seems 
comparatively  inconsiderable.  I  have  arranged  in  the  following 
table  the  times,  &c.^  of  mean  temperature  for  a  few  places  at 
which  these  elements  have  been  determined^  and  by  which  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  interval  amounts  nearly  to  eleven  hours. 

Table  X. 


Place. 

1 

Longitude. 

■i. 

m 

II 

Time  of 
Morning 
Mean. 

Time  of 

Evening 

Mean. 

Interval 
between 
Morning 

and  Even. 

ing  Mean. 

Leith 

55-56 
50-21 
45-36 

3-13  W. 
4-6 
11-55  E. 

feet. 
25 

60 

600 
400 

h    m 
9  13 

8     9    • 

8  41 

fa    m 

8  27 

7 
7  52 

h     m 
11    14 

10  51 

11  11 

Plymouth  ... 
Padua 

.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  of  these  places  the  comparison  be- 
tween Plymouth  and  Leith  is  the  most  accurate^  since  the  ob- 
servations are  in  each  case  compared  with  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  with  a  mean  temperature  ob- 
tained in  a  more  general  way. 

The  hiotirs  of  mean  temperature  which  we  have  been  just  con- 
siderii^  being  deduced  from  the  mean  results  of  liie  whole  year, 
do  not  (consequently  apply  to  a  less  period  of  time.  It  may  not^ 
therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  determine  the  critical  hours  for 
other  periods  of  time  iess  than  a  year.  The  principal  of  these 
are  given  in  the  Uiree  following  tables. 

Table  XI. — Showing  the  Hours  of  Morning  and  Evening  when 
theMeanMcKDthly Temperature  occurs,  as  deducedby Table VI. 


Man 
ofl833 
&1834. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

.Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A.M. 
P.M. 

b    m 
9  22 

7  16 

h  m 
9  23 

6  39 

h    m 
8  36 

6  58 

h    m 
7  62 

6  47 

h    m 
7  39 

7  25 

b    m 
7  50 

7.21 

h    m 
7  21 

7  26 

h    m 
7  51 

7  23 

h    m 
8    '9 

6  28 

h    m 
8  23 

6  15 

b    m 
8  54 

7  20 

b    m 
9  14 

6  20 
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Table  XII. — Showing  the  Hours  of  Morning  and  Evening  when 
the  Mean  Temperature  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Win- 
ter occurs  in  each  season,  as  deduced  by  Table  VII. 


Mean  of 
1833  and  1834. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

A.M. 
P.M. 

h     m 
8     1 

7     1 

h      m 
7    33 

7    21 

h      m 
8     26 

6    25 

h      m 
9     18 

6     30 

Table  XIII. — Showing  the  Hours  of  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing when  the  Mean  Temperature  of  Summer  and  Winter  oc- 
curs in  each  season,  as  deduced  by  Table  YIII. 


Mean  of 
1834  and  1834. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

A.M. 
P.M. 

h      m 
7     48 

7      9 

h      m 
8     60 

6     37 

Relation  of  the  Mean  Temperature  of  each  Hour,  and  each 
similar  pair  of  Hours,  to  the  Mean  Annual  Temperature, 
or  Mean  Temperature  of  the  whole  Twenty-four  Hours,  as 
deduced  by  Table  VI. 

It  appears  from  the  Hourly  Registers  at  Plymouth  and  at 
Leith,  that  any  number  of  daily  observations  of  the  thermome- 
ter seldom  give  a  correct  mean  result  without  corresponding 
observations  at  night.  The  deviation  with  three  observations  in 
the  day,  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  arising  from  only 
two  observations  taken  at  any  similar  pair  of  hours.  We  gain, 
therefore,  very  little  by  multiplying  daily  thermometric  obser- 
vations without  reference  to  some  general  principle  of  guidance. 
Hence  the  importance  of  determining,  by  experiment  in  differ- 
ent places,  the  relation  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  and  that  of  any  single  hour,  or  any  similar 
pair  of  hours.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  mean 
temperature  of  each  hour  for  the  years  1833  and  1834,  with  the 
deviations  of  each  from  the  mean  of  the  whole  year,  or  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  as  deduced  by  Tables  II.  and  1  v.,  as  also  that 
of  the  mean  temperature  and  deviations  of  each  hour  for  the 
two  years  together,  as  deduced  by  Table  VI» 
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Table  XIV. — Showing  the  relation  between  the  Mean  Tempe- 
rature of  each  hour  and  that  of  the  whole  day. 


Houn. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

l  Deviation. 

48*80 

48-52 

48-34 

48-14 

48-14 

48-86 

60-18 

63-14 

53-67 

65-T4 

66-15 

i&» 

M 

-3-33 

-3-«l 

-379 

-3-99 

-3-99 

-8-28 

-1-95 

+0-01 

+  1-64 

+3-01 

+4-02 

+4-82 

LDerlation 

57-16 
+6*02 

56-86 

+4-72 

66-23 
+4-09 

66-47 
+3-34 

64-32 
+2-19 

63-20 

+1-07 

52-16 
+0*03 

51-38 
-075 

5070 
-1-43 

60*00 
-2-13 

49-65 

-2-48 

49-17 
-2-96 

1  Deviation 

50-64 

60-26 

49D8 

49*93 

49-88 

60-46 

6178 

63-29 

54-99 

56-39 

67-68 

69-99 

> 

i| 

-3-03 

-3-41 

-3-69 

-874 

-879 

-3-22 

-1-89 

-0-38 

+  1*33 

+2-73 

+3-86 

+47« 

f  Temp. 
P.M. . 

iDeriatlon 

68*85 

68-44 

67-86 

6678 

55-72 

64-69 

63-64 

5272 

62*21 

"* 

61-27 

60-9& 

& 

+6*18 

+477 

+4-19 

+3-11 

+2-06 

+  1-02 

-0-03 

-0-96 

-1-46-2*03 

-2-40 

-27« 

A.M.  • 

I  DevUtion 

4978 

49-89 

49-16 

49-03 

49-00 

49-66 

50-98 

52*63 

64-33 

6676 

56-84 

67-d7 

M 

II 

-318 

-3-61 

-374 

-3-87 

-3-90 

-3-25 

-1-92 

-0-97 

+  1-43 

+2*86 

+3-94 

+4-77 

P.M.;'^- 

I  Deviation 

68-00 

«•« 

67-04 

66-12 

56-02 

53-94 

63*90 

52*05 

61*45 

50-86 

60-64 

60-11 

& 

+6-10  +478 

+4-14 

+3-22 

+212 

+  1-04 

+0-00 

-0*85 

-1-45 

-206 

-2-36 

-379 

We  perceive  by  this  Table  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
any  hour  in  the  day  never  differs  more  than  about  5^  from  the  mean 
annualtemperature  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sir  David  Brewster 
found  the  difference  at  Leith  much  less^  viz.  about  3^  only.  He 
also  observed  that  of  the  two  years  1824  and  1825^  the  devia- 
tions were  uniformly  greater  in  the  warmer  year,  that  is,  in 
1825,  the  niean  temperature  of  which  exceeded  that  of  1824 
by  more  than  2°.  A  similar  result,  however,  is  not  apparent 
at  Plymouth,  the  deviations  being  less  in  the  warmer  year,  that 
is,  in  1834,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  exceeded  that  of 
1825  by  about  a  degree  and  a  half:  future  observations  may 
probably  lead  to  some  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  anomaly. 

The  mean  temperature  for  Plymouth  may  be,  however,  deduced 
from  a  register  containing  only  one  observation  in  the  day,  by 
applying,  according  to  its  sign,  the  correction  given  in  the 
preceding  table.  Thus  if  the  observed  mean  temperature  for 
9  A.M.  as  deduced  by  the  observations  through  the  whole  year, 
was  54'33 ;  then  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  for  the  year  would  be  54*33— 1*43,  since  the  mean 
temperature  of  9  a.m.  exceeds  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  by  1*43  ;  that  is,  in  applying  the  respective 
corrections  we  reverse  the  signs. 
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Table  XV.— Showing  the  relation  of  the  Mean  Temperature 
of  every  similar  Pair  of  Hours  to  that  of  the  whole  day,  or 
Mean  Annual  Temperatute. 


Pair  of 
Hours. 

1 

a 

S 

4 

5 

51-23 
-0*90 

0 

61-03 
-110 

7 

51-17 
-0-96 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

i 

Mean  Temp. 
Deviation 

62-97 
+0-84 

62*69 
+0-66 

68*28 
+0*15 

61-80 
-0-33 

51*76 
-0*37 

52-18 
-0*06 

52-57 
+0-44 

52.90 

+0-77 

53-06 

+0*93 

i 

Mean  Temp. 
DcvlaUon 

6474 
+1-07 

64*35 
+0*68 

63-92 
+©-25 

63-36 
-0*32 

52*80 
-0*87 

52-57 
-1*20 

62-70 
-0*97 

53*00    53*60 
—0*67  |— 0*07 

54-01 
+0-34 

64.-40 '  64*l?7 
+073+1*00 

1 

I 

Mean  Temp. 
Deviation 

63-86    63-63f 
+0-96  +9-03 

63-10 
+0*20 

52-57 
—0*33 

52-01 
-0-89 

61-79    51-94 
-111  -0-96 

52-34 
—0*66 

62*88 
-0-02 

53-30 
+0-40 

63«9 

+0-79 

«8*89 
+0*99 

It  appears  by  this  table — 

1st,  That  the  deviation  of  any  similar  pair  of  hours  from  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  twenty-four  or  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture does  not  greatly  exceed  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit : 

2hdly,  That  the  mean  temperature  of  the  pairs  of  hours  from 
10*"  to  3^  inclusivie  exceeds  the  mean  annual  temperature,  or  mean 
temperature  of  the  whole  twenty-four ;  and  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  pairs- of  hours  from  3**  to  10**  exclusive  is  less  than 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  twenty-four  : 

3rdly,  That  the  meab  temperature  of  9**  and  9**  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  mean  annual  temperature  or  mean  temperature 
of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

We  may  infer  from  these  results  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
Plymouth  may  be  very  nearly  determined  by  two  observations 
hi  the  day  taken  throughout  the  year  at  9  a.  m.  and  at  9  p.  m  ; 
or  by  observations  at  any  other  similar  pair  of  hours,  provided 
we  apply  the  correction  for  deviation  as  given  in  the  preceding 
Table  XV*  according  to  its  sign. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  hours  of  9**  and  9** 
are  nearly  those  which  give  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day  at 
Paris.  At  Leith,  the  mean  temperature  of  4**  and  4**  approaches 
nearest  the  mean,  being  those  nearest  the  hours  of  the  maximun 
and  minimum. 
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ON  THK  HOURLY  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  THERMOMETER*   g03 

Form  of  the  four  different  branches  observable  in  the  mean 
annual  daily  curve. 

The  preceding  investigations  furnish  lis  with  the  following 
elements  of  the  mean  annual  curve  of  the  24  hours. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  24  hours  by  Table  VI 52*90 

Mean  minimum 49 

Mean  maximum    58 

Difference  between  max.  and  min 9 

DiflFerence  between  max.  and  mean  temp 6*9  + 

Difference  between  min.  and  mean  temp 3'9  — 

b    m 

Time  of  minimum  temperature 5    0  a.m. 

Time  of  morning  mean  temperature 8    9  p.m. 

Interval  between  min.  and  morning  mean 3    9 

Time  of  maximum  temperature 1   0  p.m. 

Intervalbetween  the  morning  meto  and  following  max.    4  51 

Time  of  evening  mean  temperature 7   0 

Interval  between  the  max.  and  evening  mean 6   0 

Interval  between  the  morning  and  evening  mean  ....  10  51    ' 
Interval  between  the  evening  mean  and  following  min. .  10  0 

Interval  between  the  min.  and  following  max 8   0 

Interval  between  the  max.  and  following  min 16   0 

The  mean  annual  curve  of  the  24  hours,  beginning  and  ending 
with  the  point  of  minimum  temperature  is  projected  in  Plate  X. 
It  may  be  divided  into  the*  four  following  branches,  C  C  being 
the  line  of  mean  temperature : 

1.  The  morning  branch  AB  ascending  from  the  minimum  to 
the  line  of  mean  temperature,  and  including  an  interval  of  3^  9™  ; 

2.  The  noon  branch  BD  ascending  from  the  mean  tempera- 
lure  line  to  the  maximum,  and  including  an  interval  of  4^  51™  ; 

.  3.  The  afternoon  branch  D  E  descending  fpom  the  maximum 
to  the  line  of  mean  temperature,  and  including  an  interval  of  6^ ; 

4.  The  night  branch  E  A  descefnding  from  the  line  of  mean 
temperature  to  the  minimum,  and  including  an  interval  of  10**. 

On  examining  these  four  branches  of  the  mean  annual  curve  of 
the  24  hours  at  Leith,  we  may  observe  in  them  a  somewhat 
close  approximation  to  the  parabola,  on  which  account  I 
have  been  led  to  calculate  the  mean  annual  hourly  tempera- 
ture for  Plymouth,  on  the  supposition  that  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  abscissae  of  parabolas.  Taking  C  6  in 
Plate  X.  as  the  line  of  mean  temperature,  then  C  A,  G  D,  and 
their  parallels  may  be  considered  as  the  abscissae  of  the  respec- 
tive curvilinear  branches  A  B,  B  D,  &c.  above  mentioned.    The 
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abscissae  referred  to  the  line  C  C  as  the  general  line  of  the  or- 
dinates  represent  the  deviations  of  the  temperature  of  any  point 
g  for  any  time/?  taken  on  that  line.  The  ordinates  C  B,  B  G,  G  E, 
EC  make  up  the  mean  temperature  line  of  24  hours^  or  1440 
minutes.  One  degree  of  temperature  in  the  projection  is  con- 
vertible into  60  minutes,  being  equal  to  an  hour  of  time.  We 
may  hence  readily  obtain  the  abscissae  in  terms  of  the  ordinates 
or  reciprocally,  by  merely  converting  degrees  into  time. 

It  is  not  therefore  difficult  from  the  known  equation  to  the 
parabola,  or  y*  =  4a^,  to  calculate  the  temperature  of  any  point 
q  which  should  arise  at  any  point  of  time  p,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  four  curvilinear  brandies  are  semi -parabolas,  and 
so  compare  the  observed  temperatures  with  those  of  calculation. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  formulae  may  be  employed,  which 
are  easily  arrived  at. 

Let  T  =  the  temp,  for  any  point  q  at  any  time  jo ;  m  =  the 

"min.  =  49**;  M  =  max.  =  58° ;  y  =  any  ordinate  taken  on  the 

line  C  C  =  variable  in  time. 

A  C  X  V* 
Then  for  the  morning  branch  AB  we  haveT  =  m  H /r«  tx\%   ^ 

for  the  noon  branch  BD T  =  M-    ^^q\2''* 

for  the  afternoon  branch D  E T  =  M tttio^'^ 

(G  ii)* 

A  C  X  V* 

for  the  night  branch  EA T  =  m-f-      /r;  E^^** 

By  these  formulae  the  curvilinear  branches  A  B,  B  D,  of  the 

•  These  formulae,  as  shown  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  his  investigation  of  the 
Leith  observations,  are  deducible  in  the  following  way : 

Taking  one  of  the  branches,  as  B  D,  Plate  X.  we  have  by  the  property  of 
the  parabola  G  D  «  (B  G)«.  If  therefore  g  be  any  point  of  temperature  at  any 
given  point  of  time  p,  then  in  drawing  j>  q  and  n  q 

DG:  Dn  ::  (GBy  :  («  q^  .  ,   „^^  j^^  _  GD  .  y^ 
^^  ^^j,:  hence  D«  =  -^^-g^. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  G  D  is  the  deviation  of  the  maximum  =  M  from 
the  line  of  mean  temp.  =  ^,  andp  jf  =  G«  =  (G  D  -  «  D)  the  deviation  at  time 
p ;  hence  temp,  at  point  D  =  (^  +  G  D)  =  M,  and  for  any  other  point  q  at  any 
other  time  ji  we  have  T=:(^4-GD)  —  D«.  Substituting  therefore  the  values 
of  Qe«  rf-  G  D)  and  D  n  in  this  equation,  we  get  for  the  branch  BD, 

GD.t/«                                          DG.v* 
T  =  M-§^;andforDET=M ^^. 

By  a  similar  process  we  arrive  at  the  formulas  for  the  branches  below  the 
line  of  mean  temperature  C  C  in  substituting  m  for  M,  the  value  of  m  being 
i»=(^  — AC). 
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mean  annual  daily  curve  have  been  calculated,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  semi-parabolas  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

/Ordinate  BC  =  192'  =  3°-2 
'  \Abscis8.  A  C  =  234'  =  3°-9 

/Ordinate  B  G  =  288'  =  4°-8 
•\Absciss.  G  D  =  306'  s  5°-l 

/Ordinate  E  C  =  600'  =  10° 
•\ Absciss.  AC  =  234'  =  3^-9 


Morning  branch  A  B. , 
Noon  branch  B  D  , 


NightbranchEA. 


The  results  are  given  in  the  following  Table,  which  contains 
the  calculated  and  observed  temperature  for  each  hour,  together 
with  the  differences. 

Table XVI .—Showing  the  mean  annual  Hourly  Temperatures 
for  1833  and  1834  at  Plymouth,  as  observed  and  calculated  on 
the  supposition  that  they  may  be  represented  by  Parabolic 
Abscissae. 


Hours. 

Observed  Temp. 

Calculted  Temp. 

Differences. 

1 

5  a.m. 

49     =7» 

49- 

000 

l» 

6 

49-51 

49-38 

-h  013 

^< 

7 

50-98 

50-52 

-f  0-46 

8 

52-62 

52-41 

-h   Oil 

1 

8  9"» 

52-90  »  fc 

52-89 

000 

1 

9 

54-33 

54-36 

—  0-03 

10 

55-76 

56-03 

-  0-27 

Mo 

11 

56  84 

57-12 

-  0-38 

12  p.  M. 

57-67 

57-78 

-  0-11 

1 

58*     :=:    M 

58- 

0-00 

-g 

'2 

67-65 

57-85 

—  0-20 

cqpq 

3 

57-04 

57-47 

-  0-43 

4 

6612 

56-80 

-  0-68 

gQ 

5 

55*02 

55-86 

—  0-83 

6 

53-94 

54-64 

-  0  70 

1 

7 

52-90=:^ 

53-90 

0-00 

8 

5205 

52-24 

-  019 

< 

9 

51-44 

51-57 

-  0-13 

P4 

10 

5085 

50-96 

-  01 1 

'g 

11 

50-34 

50-44 

^  0-10 

i 

12 

50-11 

5000 

-h  0-11 

n 

1   A.M. 

49-72 

49-64 

-h  008 

S 

2 

49-39 

49-36 

-h  0-03 

.W) 

3 

49*16 

49.16 

0-00 

Z, 

4 

49-03 

49-04 

—  001 
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We  observe  in  this  Table  that  the  approach  of  the  branch  £  A 
at  night  to  a  aemi-parabola  is  very  close,  the  diffecences  not 
being  in  any  case  two  tenths  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  In  the 
morning  branch  A  B  and  noon  branch  B  D  the  differences  are 
somewhat  more  considerable,  but  still  not  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  approximation.  In  the  afternoon  branch,  however, -D  E  the 
deviations  amount  in  one  instance  to  more  than  eight  tenths  of  a 
degree,  and  are  too  considerable  to  warrant  this  branch  being 
taken  as  a  semi-parabola.  Whether  more  extended  observations 
will  tend  to  reconcile  these  differences  isyet  to  be  seen. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  although  in  the  results  of 
Dr.  Brewster's  inquiries  the  deviations  did  not  in.  any  case  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  yet  the  differences,  as  at 
Plymouth,  were  greatest  in  the  afternoon  branch. 

I  hope  at  no.  distant  period  to  present  to  the  Association  the 
results  of  the  hourly  observations  for  five  complete  years,  after 
which  it  is  intended  that  the  register  shall  close.  This  Report, 
at  present  necessarily  limited,  may  then  probably  admit  of  further 
extension,  and  correction,  so  as  to  obtain  better  approximations 
than  those  arising  from  two  years  observations  only. 


Plymoutl},  July  20th,  1835. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Chemical  Notation, 

Dr.  Turner^  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  system  of 
chemical  notation^  made  a  report  to  the  following  eflFect : — 

1st.  That  the  majority  of  the  Committee  concur  in  approving 
of  the  employment  of  that  system  of  notation  which  is  already  in 
general  use  on  the  Continent,  though  there  exist  among  them 
some  differences  of  opinion  on  points  of  detail. 

2ndly.  That  they  tiiink  it  desirable  not  to  deviate  in  the  man- 
ner of  notation  from  algebraic  usage  except  so  far  as  con^ 
venience  requires. 

3rdly.  That  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  save  much 
confusion  if  every  chemist  would  always  state  explicitly  the  ex- 
act quantities  which  he  intends  to  represent  by  his  symbols. 

Dr.  Dalton  stated  to  the  Chemical  Section  his  reasons  for 
preferring  the  symbols  which  he  had  himself  used  from  the 
commencement  of  the  atomic  theory  in  1803  to  the  Berzelian 
system  of  notation  subsequently  introduced.  In  his  opinion 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  arrangement  and  equilibrium  of  the 
atoms  (especially  elastic  atoms)  in  every  compound  atom,  as 
well  as  to  their  number  and  weights.  A  system  either  of  ar^ 
rangements  without  weights,  or  of  weights  without  arrange- 
ments,  he  considered  only  half  of  what  it  should  be. 
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On  the  Infi^aorhital  Cavities  in  Deers  and  AntelopeSy  called 
Larmiers  by  the  older  French  Naturalists.  By  A.  Jacob, 
M,D.j  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Irelaiid, 

In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Zoological  Section  of  the  Association  made  at  the  meeting 
in  Cambridge  in  1833,  I  have  availed  myself  of  such  opportu- 
nities as  have  been  afforded  me  for  investigating  the  nature, 
structure,  and  uses  of  these  remarkable  parts.  To  those  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  they  consist  of  two,  oval  depressions  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  deep,  in  the  majority  of  instances ;  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  face,  and  so  near  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  that  they 
create  a  very  reasonable  suspicion  that  they  are  connected 
with  that  organ,  and  hence  the  term  larmier  applied  to  them. 
The  bottom  of  the  depression  is  in  most  cases  naked,  but  in 
some  it  is  covered  with  the  hair ;  consequently  it  is  composed 
of  the  skin  formed  into  an  open  sac  accommodated  in  a  cor- 
responding depression  in  the  bones  of  the  face.  In  many  ani- 
mals provided  with  this  organ  a  gutter,  formed  by  folds  of 
skin,  leads  so  directly  to  it  from  the  surface  of  the  eye,  that  the 
passage  of  the  tears  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  appears  in- 
evitable, while  in  others  this  communication  is  so  imperfect 
that  a  doubt  is  at  once  raised  as  to  its  destination  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. If  the  part  in  question  be  not  a  cavity,  as  suggested  by 
some,  in  which  the  overflowing  secretions  from  the  surface  of 
the  eye  are  disposed  of  by  evaporation,  another  reason  for  its 
existence  must  be  assigned.  The  arguments  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  supposition  that  it  is  destined  to  receive  the 
tears  are,  first,  that  it  exists  in  the  antelopes  and  deers  only,  and 
is  even  absent  or  merely  rudimental  in  many  of  these,  while  in 
animals  said  to  be  destitute  of  the  usual  canals  for  carrying  off 
the  tears  to  the  nose,  as  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  it  is 
absent ;  secondly,  that  the  solid  concretion  generally  found  in 
it  is  not  composed  of  such  ingredients  as  the  tears  and  other 
secretions  from  the  surface  of  the  eye  should  afford. 

If  the  conclusion  that  these  are  cavities  for  the  reception  of 
tears  be  discarded,  their  identity  of  nature  and  character  with 
the  numerous  provisions  for  the  secretion  of  peculiar  or  odori- 
ferous materials  suggests  itself.     In  many  instances,  especially 
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in  the  Mammalia,  glands  are  found  opening  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin  and  pouring  out  peculiar  fluids  sometimes  altogether  un- 
connected with  any  organ.  Such  are  the  glands  on  the  side  of 
the  head  between  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  elephant  j  those  de- 
scribed by  Tiedeniann  between  the  eye  and  nose  in  certain  bats, 
consisting  of  a  sac  with  a  folded  lining  membrane,  affording  a 
foetid  oily  secretion,  and  beneath  the  eye  in  the  marmot  and 
two-toed  anteater;  such  also  are  the  glands  on  the  side  of  the 
chest  of  the  shrew,  described  by  St.  Hilaire,  and  the  inguinal 
glands  of  hares.  Still  more  remarkable  examples  are  furnised 
by  the  pouches  affording  the  valuable  odoriferous  materials 
in  the  musk,  beaver,  and  civet,  and  if  additional  examples  be 
required  they  are  found  in  the  otter,  mole,  hyena,  ichneumon, 
badger,  and  the  dorsal  gland  in  the  peccary.  That  the  cavities 
alluded  to  in  the  deers  and  antelopes  afford  peculiar  and  often 
odoriferous  secretions,  is  established  on  the  authority  of  several 
naturalists.  Buffon  describes  the  contents  in  the  stag  as  resem- 
bling ear-wax.  Daubenton  found  the  secretion  in  an  old  stag 
so  much  indurated  as  to  constitute  a  solid  mass,  or  bezoar  as 
he  calls  it,  eleven  lines  long,  seven  broad,  and  six  thick.  Cam- 
per found  pretty  large  hard  yellowish  particles  in  the  fallow- 
deer.  In  a  species  of  antelope  first  described  by  Dr.  Herman 
Grimm,  this  organ  secretes  a  fluid  of  such  peculiar  and  distinct 
character  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  nature.  He 
describes  it  to  be  a  yellowish  fatty  and  viscous  humour,  having 
an  odour  between  musk  and  castor ;  Vosmaer  says  that  it  har- 
dens and  becomes  black  in  time,  and  that  the  animal  rubs  it  off 
on  the  rails  of  its  cage,  but  he  could  not  detect  the  musky  odour ; 
Pallas,  who  describes  the  Antilope  Grimmea  particularly,  con- 
curs in  these  observations. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  organs  for 
the  production  of  an  odoriferous  secretion,  that  the  sac  exhibits 
so  little  of  glandular  character  that  it  appears  inadequate  for 
the  purpose,  especially  when  several  of  the  external  openings 
alluded  to,  as  that  on  the  head  of  the  elephant  and  the  back  of 
the  peccary,  are  merely  the  outlets  of  considerable  glands ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  organs  of  this  character  are  mere  sacs, 
as  that  on  tlie  face  of  the  bats,  the  bottom  of  which  presents  a 
peculiar  folded  appearance,  and  the  cavities  in  the  musk  and 
beaver,  which  afford  the  odoriferous  secretion  in  such  large 
quantity. 

A  statement  respecting  these  infraorbital  cavities  has  been 
made  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  in  his  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bume  which  might  appear  to  originate  in  some  error,  were  it  not 
supported  by  the  more  recent  testimony  of  Major  Hamilton 

1835,  p 
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Smith.  These  gentlemen  state  that  when  the  deer  drinks^  the 
air  is  forced  out  through  these  cavities,  and  according  to  Major 
Hamilton  Smith  may  be  felt  by  the  hand,  and  affects  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  when  held  to  it.  Notwithstanding  such  a  positire 
statement  by  two  observers  of  established  character  for  faithful 
description,  the  passage  of  air  through  these  cavities  cannot  take 
place ;  they  are  perfectly  impervious  toward  the  nostril :  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  fact  stated  is  correct.  The  air  seen  to 
escape  passes,  not  through  the  infraorbital  sacs,  but  through 
the  Iaclu*ymal  passages,  which  are  very  large,  consisting  of  two 
openings  capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  crow's  quill,  the 
entrance  to  a  tortuous  canal  which  conducts  the  tears  to  the 
extremity  of  the  nose.  Introducing  a  pipe  into  the  outlet  of  the 
nasal  duct  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  I  can  without  difiGlculty 
force  a  current  of  air  or  water  through  the  nasal  duct,  and  it 
therefore  appears  reasonable  to  admit  that  the  effect  observed 
by  the  two  gentlemen  alluded  to  arose  from  the  animal  forcing 
the  air  into  the  nostrils  while  the  mouth  and  nose  were 
immersed  in  water.  Even  in  the  human  subject,  air  may  be 
forced  up  the  nasal  duct  into  the  lachrymal  sac  by  filling  the 
cavities  of  the  nose  from  the  lungs  while  the  nostrils  are  closed 
by  the  hand. 

Persons  following  up  this  investigation  should  be  aware  that 
these  sinuses  exist  in  a  very  imperfect  state  in  many  species, 
being  in  fact  merely  rudimental  and  incapable  oC  affording  the 
secretion  which  they  are  destined  to  provide  in  others.  The 
last  traces  of  the  organ  may  even  be  detected  in  goats,  sheep,/ 
and  perhaps  all  the  ruminants.  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
that  adherence  to  an  original  type  or  model  which  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  animal  organization,  and  as  if  in  obedience  to  a  law^ 
that  all  the  ruminants  should  be  provided  with  a  sinus  beneath 
the  eye  for  the  secretion  of  a  peculiar  odoriferous  matter,  but 
that  it  should  remain  in  an  imperfect  or  unfinished  state  in  those 
who  do  not  require  such  additional  aid  to  distinguish  sex  or  re- 
cognise species. 

The  authorities  quoted  are  Bt^on  in  the  original  4to  edition^ 
tom.  vi.  and  Suppl.  tom.  iii. ;  Pallas,  Spidlegia  Zoologica ; 
Whitens  Natural  History  of  Selbuime ;  the  supplementary  vo- 
lume of  Griffith's  Translation  of  Cuvier  On  the  Ruminants^  by 
Major  Charles  Hamilton  Smith  3  and  Camper,  OEuvres,  torn,  i. 
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On  the  Effects  of  Acrid  Poisons.  By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D, 

The  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  having 
requested  Dr.  Roupell  and  myself  to  prepare  a  description,  ac- 
companied with  delineations,  df  the  effects  of  acrid  poisons, 
we  have  both  of  us  been  desirous  of  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Society,  but  circumstances  have  retarded  the  production 
of  our  Report.  Our  researches  have  for  mutual  convenience 
been  conducted  separately,  but  the  results  have  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  each  of  us.  A  part  of  the  Report  now  printed 
was  presented  to  the  Medical  Section  at  the  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh; the  remainder  was  communicated  to  the  Session  in 
Dublin. 

The  object  which  the  Association  had  more  particularly  in. 
view  in  calling  for  this  report  was,  I  conceive,  to  facilitate  the  re- 
cognition of  the  effects  of  acrid  poisons,  with  a  view  to  aid  in 
judicial  inquiries  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  also  to  obtain  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  pathological  anatomy,  on  a 
point  which,  though  it  has  engaged  the  special  attention  of  several 
able  and  acute  observers,  still  demands  further  elucidation,  viz. 
the  pathological  appearances  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  As  a  preparation  for  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  appearances  which  may  be  produced  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  this  canal  by  acrid  poisons  and  other  irritants,  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  this  membrane  in  its  healthy  state  is  essential ; 
but  here,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  injury  we  are  met  with  a 
serious  difficulty  common  to  it,  and  every  attempt  to  elucidate 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  want  of  this  accu- 
rate and  definite  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  canal  and  of 
the  different  appearances  which  may  be  presented  by  each  part  with  - 
in  the  limits  compatible  with  health.  If  any  proof  of  this  assertion 
were  wanting  it  might  be  foimd  in  the  various  statements  made  by 
anatomists  respecting  the  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  its 
healthy  state.  The  youthful  but  able  pathologist  Billard,  whose 
premature  death  has  deprived  our  profession  of  one  of  its  most  pro- 
mising cultivators,  devoted  great  pains  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  and  has  pointed  out  the  differences  which  arise  when 
digestion  is  actually  going  forward  and  when  it  is  not..  Other 
differences  doubtless  proceed  from  circumstances  connected  with 
the  mode  of  death,  even  when  it  has  influenced  the  stomach 
merely  indirectly.  A  wide  range  of  appearances  depends  on  this 
single  cause.    The  blood  may  leave  the  vessels  of  the  stomach, 
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and  its  lining  membrane  may  be  nearly  or  quite  white ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand^  they  may  be  turgid  by  cadaveric  congestion,  and 
the  lining  membrane  may  be  more  intensely  injected  than  in 
many  cases  of  poisoning.  Such  differences  though  great  are  not 
more  remarkable  than  those  which  are  seen  after  death  in  the 
common  integuments.  It  is  however  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  should  be  well  understood,  since  a  mistake  respecting 
them  might  seriously  affect  the  reputation,  if  not  the  life,  of  a 
fellow-creature.  The  medical  profession  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Dr.  Yellowly,  who  long  since  called  the  attention  of  his  brethren 
to  this  subject.  The  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  also  very  liable  to  be  modified  by  its  contents,  which 
act  on  the  blood  in  its  vessels  by  transudation  after  death.  This 
and  some  other  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  mentioned  have 
probably  been  the  means  of  turning  aside  from  the  truth  many 
able  pathologists  who  have  written  on  gastro-intestinal  irritation, 
and  more  especially  on  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Stevens  re- 
specting the  influence  of  different  agents  on  the  colcjur  of  the 
blood  are  well  deserving  attention  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  appear  to  me  to  have  thrown  new  light  upon  it.  ITie 
colour  of  the  stomach  as  well  as  many  other  parts  may  be  greatly 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  after  removal  from  the  body. 

The  form  and  texture  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach, 
which  are  of  equal  importance  whether  we  regard  the  effects  of 
disease  or  of  poisons,  appear  to  be  involved  in  no  less  difficulty 
than  the  subject  of  the  colour. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  right  understanding  of  these 
alterations  of  texture  we  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  those  dif- 
ferences which  depend  in  some  degree  on  individual  peculiarity, 
since  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  teguments  may  admit 
of  varieties  of  this  kind.  '  Still  greater  and  more  important  dif- 
ferences are  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  the  kind  of  diet  which 
has  been  habitually  employed ;  here  however  an  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty  presents  itself,  since  the  diet  employed  in 
this  and  in  most  other  civilized  countries  is  of  so  various,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  so  mixed  a  character  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  connect  cause  and  effect  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. If  the  subject  were  not  neglected,  as  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  the  case,  some  clue  might  possibly  be  found  in 
the  observation  and  collection  of  extreme  cases  which  from  time 
to  time  present  themselves,  and  some  assistance  might  be  derived 
in  the  way  of  analogy  from  experiments  performed  on  inf^or 
animals  fed  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
.  Some  of  the  differences  of  form  and  texture  which  com^  under 
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our  observation  in  ceulaveric  inspections  must  be  referred  to 
alterations  which  the  texture  undergoes  after  deaths  and  these 
may  be  of  two  kinds,  either  occasioned  by  its  own  molecular 
changes  or  by  the  action  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which 
not  merely  alter  the  colour  of  the  fluids  in  the  vessels,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  but  materially  affect  the  form  and  texture  of  the 
membrane  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  Extreme  cases  of 
this  kind  have  long  since  been  pointed  out  by  John  Hunter  as 
cases  of  the  digestion  of  the  stomach  by  its  own  secretion. 
Short  of  this  extreme  effect  there  are  many  proceeding  to  a  less 
considerable  extent  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  I  have  enumerated  are  still  further  increased  by 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  generally  described  as  villous,  and  even  Billard  ap- 
pears to  agree  in  this  description  of  it.  I  have  at  least  a  doubt 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  To  me  the  surface  of 
the  stomach  from  which  its  secretion  has  been  carefully  removed 
and  its  place  supplied  by  a  little  clear  transparent  water,  appears 
to  be  indeed  by  no  means  perfectly  smooth,  yet  not  to  be  strictly 
villous  like  the  internal  surface  of  the  small  intestines.  It  has 
an  indeterminate  character  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
scribe in  words.  In  the  serous  membranes  the  assistance  of  a 
powerful  microscope  enables  us  to  distinguish  delicate  fibres 
intimately  interlaced ;  but  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  thus  examined  I  can  only  observe  an  amorphous 
semitransparent  mass  in  which  no  structural  arrangement  can  be 
distinguished ;  there  is  therefore  little  to  be  expected  from  this 
mode  of  examination.  When  the  recent  healthy  membrane  is 
immersed  in  clear  water  it  becomes  slightly  thickened,  but  when 
gently  pressed  between  the  fingers  it  resumes  its  former  thin- 
ness. This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  water  had  penetrated 
a  sort  of  areolar  or  spongy  tissue,  but  had  not  intimately  com- 
bined with  it  as  with  mucus  itself  or  with  some  other  aquecfus 
secretion.  Some  idea  of  the  texture  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  may  be  formed  from  the  vessels  which  ramify 
through  it,  and  which  are  liable  from  various  causes  to  become 
injected  and  consequently  visible.  When  this  injection  is  neither 
intense  nor  universal,  the  vessels  may  be  traced  with  the  assistance 
of  a  lens  or  even  with  the  naked  eye.  They  exhibit  a  character 
which  may  not  inaptly  be  styled  dendritic,  since  they 
closely  resemble  the  marks  in  Mocha  stone  to  which  mineral- 
ogists have  applied  this  epithet.  These  injected  capillaries 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  are  neither  so  minute 
and  delicate,  nor  have  they  so  well-defined,  even  and  clean  an 
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outline  as  the  vessels  which  we  may  see  ramifying  through 
parts  having  a  more  firm  and  definite  texture,  as^  for  example^ 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  serous  membranes  or  in  the  com- 
pletely formed  and  perfectly  cellular  membranous  adhesions 
which  inflammation  is  apt  to  superadd  to  them.  In  fact  the  ves- 
sels in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  to  which  I  am  alluding 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  early  attempts  at  organization 
which  we  may  perceive  in  the  recent  false  membranes  upon  the 
surface  of  inflamed  serous  membranes  before  they  have  lost  the 
character  of  coagulable  Ijrmph.  The  cause  of  the  appearance  in 
question  seems  to  be  the  same  in  both  instances.  The  imper- 
fect vessels  ramify  through  a  soft  and  scarcely  concrete  substance, 
by  which  they  are  barely  supported.  They  consequently  become 
more  dilated  than  the  minute  branches  from  which  they  proceed. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  even  where  not  thrown 
into  rugae  of  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  action  of  what  is 
usually  called  the  muscular  coat  but  to  which  I  would  give  the 
name  of  contractile  fibrous  coat,  seeing  it  is  not  composed  of 
strictly  muscular  tissue*,  is  not  perfectly  even  and  level.  When 
placed  on  a  flat  surface  with  its  free  surface  uppermost,  we  may 
generally  perceive  very  slight  undulations  of  small  extent  and 
little  elevation,  such  as  at  times  to  require  a  particular  direction 
of  the  light  to  make  them  visible.  The  elevated  spots  do  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  a  very  determinate  arrangement.  They  are  gene- 
rally of  an  oblong  figure  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  linseed 
to  that  of  rice.  The  intervening  depressions  are  of  less  extent 
and  often  seem  almost  linear.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  at- 
tempting to  describe  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  not 
merely  because  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  eflfects  of 
poison  on  particular  parts,  but  from  a  belief  that  some  very  able 
and  laborious  pathologists  have  been  led  to  form  erroneous 
opinions  respecting  certain  appearances  of  this  surface.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  small 
elwi^ations  of  which  I  have  last  spoken.  They  are  much  more 
distinct  in  some  stomachs  than  in  ^hers,  and  when  strongly 
marked  they  appear  to  constitute  that  state  which  Louis  desig- 
nates mammillon^j  and  which  he  regards  as  an  advanced  stage  of 
inflammation.  I  had  long  been  familiar  with  this  appearance 
without  knowing  what  precise  value  to  assign  to  it,  yet  strongly 
doubting  its  necessarily  inflammatory  origin.  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  it  depends  on  the  natural  structure  of  this  part  of  the  organ ; 
and  that  according  to  circumstances,  of  which  it  is  important  to 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  the  translation  of  Edwards  on  the  Influence  of  Physical 
Agents  on  Life,  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Dr.  Fisher. 
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be  aware,  it  may  either  be  very  conspicuous  or  all  but  impercep- 
tible. This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  examination  not  of 
human  stomachs  only,  but  from  that  of  diflFerent  inferior  animals, 
in  which  similar  or  closely  analogous  appearances  are  observable. 
Thev  may  be  seen  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog,  but  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  is  perhaps  to  be  drawn  from  that  of  the  horse. 
The  stomach  of  this  animal,  (as  has  been  well  stated  by  my 
friend  Bracy  Clark  in  one  of  the  articles  written  by  him  for 
Rees's  Cyclopadia,)  though  single,  maybe  compared  to  the  more 
compound  stomachs  of  the  ruminating  animals.  A  large  por- 
tion, consisting  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cardiac  third,  is 
covered  with  a  smooth  but  thick  cuticle,  continuous  with  Uiat 
which  lines  the  oesophagus.  It  is  bounded  by  a  thick,  well- 
defined,  elevated  edge.  The  portion  which  succeeds  to  this  and 
occupies  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  middle  third,  is  void,  of 
cuticle,  and  differs  very  much  according  to  the  state  of  the  ani- 
malat  the  time  of  death,  and  according  to  the  length  of  time 
which  may  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  animal  and 
the  inspection  of  its  stomach.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  di- 
gesting stomach  of  the  ruminants.  The  resemblance  is  the 
most  manifest  when  the  animal  has  been  recently  killed  whilst 
the  process  of  digestion  was  going  forward.  This  part  of  the 
stomach  is  then  seen  to  be  best  supplied  with  blood.  The  ele- 
vations in  the  mucous  membrane  to  which  I  have  been  alluding 
as  slightly  marked  in  the  human  stomach,  are  here  strongly 
marked  and  exhibit  a  manifest  analogy  with  the  honeycombed ' 
surface  of  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal,  but  on  a  small 
scale.  A  considerable  quantity  of  thick  mucus  is  poured  out 
upon  this  surface,  and  seems  to  be  the  secretion  of  the  membrane 
itself.  A  special  follicular  apparatus,  if  it  exists,  is  so  indistinct 
as  to  escape  the  most  careful  search.  When  the  animal,  though 
recently  killed,  has  not  been  digesting  at  the  time  of  death,  the 
elevations  in  this  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  though  more 
strongly  niarked  than  in  the  human  subject,  do  not  so  clearly 
present  the  analogy  before  spoken  of,  but  are  very  similar  in 
form  and  character  to  those  which  are  met  with  in  man.  If  the 
animal  have  been  long  dead,  and  the  stomach  have  become  com- 
pletely collapsed  and  flaccid,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  stomach  becomes  so  smooth  that  the  irregularities 
in  its  surface  are  almost  imperceptible.  The  injection  of  this 
part  of  the  stomach  in  the  two  states  last  mentioned  is  liable  to 
considerable  variety,  which  I  conceive  must,  like  similar  dif- 
ferences observable  in  the  human  stomach,  be  attributed  to  acci- 
dental causes.     In  some  human  stomachs  examined,  at  a  very 
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early  period  after  death  the  irregularity  is  such  as  to  justify  the 
appellation  of  mammillan^e  which  Louis  has  applied  to  it,  whilst 
in  the  flaccid  and  long  dead,  and  even  in  the  recent  stomach  pro- 
vided the  secretions  of  the  organ  have  acted  upon  the  lining 
membrane,  every  trace  of  it  is  nearly  or  quite  obliterated.  I  have 
observed  the  former  or  strongly  marked  state  in  the  stomach  of 
young  persons  in  whom  the  idea  of  a  chronic  gastritis  was  inad- 
missible. At  the  same  time  I  would  observe  that  differences  in 
the  visibility  and  permanence  of  this  irregularity  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  are  met  with  to  a  sufficient  extentto 
induce  me  to  believe  that  stomachs  di£fer  among  themselves  in 
this  respect  independently  of  their  being  recently  dead  or  having 
been  engaged  in  digestion  at  the  time  of  death.  When  the  irre- 
gularities in  question  are  strongly  and  permanently  marked  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  real  hypertrophy,  since  the 
membrane  is  not  only  firmer  but  thicker.  This  hypertrophy 
may  often  result  from  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  but  it 
seems  also  to  be  induced  by  other  causes  which  occasion  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  stcmiach.  Thus,  I  have  repeatedly 
met  with  it  in  stomachs  which  have  been  the  seat  of  long-stand- 
ing ulceration,  even  in  those  part49  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
the  least  participated  in  that  state.  I  have  also  seen  it  in  seve- 
ral cases  in  which  haemoptysis  had  repeatedly  taken  place ;  and  I 
observe  in  the  last  fasciculus  published  by  my  friend  Dr.  Cars- 
well,  the  representation  of  a  part  of  the  stomach  of  a  person  who 
had  laboured  under  this  affection  which  tends  to  confirm  the  re- 
mark which  I  have  now  made. 

The  last  third  or  pyloric  portion  of  tiie  horse's  stomach,  like 
the  middle,  presents  a  somewhat  uneven  surface,  but  the  eleva- 
tions are  much  less  both  in  height  and  extent.  In  fact  it  readily 
assumes  almost  an  even  surface,  it  is  generally  paler,  and  the  mu- 
cus which  lubricates  its  surface  is  less  adherent  and  tenacious.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  indications  of  a  very  distinct  follicular,  ap- 
paratus in  this  part.  The  human  stomach,  like  that  of  the  horse^ 
generally  becomes  much  less  distinctly  granular  or  uneven  to- 
wards the  pyloric  extremity,  and  indications  of  a  follicular  ap- 
paratus may  sometimes  be  seen,  though  I  confess  they  are  gene- 
rally very  equivocal.  As  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  discover 
how  the  human  stomach  is  circumstanced  with  respect  to  folli- 
cular appendages,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  on  which  I  am  per- 
suaded a  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  farther  digression  in  order  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing it.  By  some  the  existence  of  follicles  is  denied,  by  others 
certain  appearances  are  regarded  as   indications  of  follicles 
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wbicli  I  conceive  oi^ht  not  to  be  regarded  as  really  possessing 
this  character.  Of  the  former  class  are  some  foreign  patholo- 
gists. My  friend  Dr.  Carswell  appears  to  regard  those  eleva- 
tions which  I  have  been  describing,  and  which  when  in  a  state 
of  hypertrophy  give  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
the  character  which  Louis  has  designated  mammillon^e,  as  the 
foUicles  of  the  stomach,  and  the  red  spots  which  he  has  accurately 
described  as  sometimes  occupying  their  centres  he  regards  as 
the  orifices  of  these  follicles.  I  am  induced  to  take  a  different 
view  of  these  reddened  centres.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  appears  itself  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  production  of 
mucus.  Its  foUicles  (if  it  possess  any)  are  probably  designed 
to  bestow  some  peculiar  properties  on  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 
We  may  therefore  expect  to  find  their  situation  occasionally 
pointed  out  by  indications  of  a  peculiar  secretion  at  particular 
parts;  and  it  is  the  fact,  that  we  actually  meet  with  such  dif- 
ferences in  the  stomach  rather  than  the  actual  demonstration  of  a 
follicular  structure,  on  which  I  ground  the  opinion,  which  I  offer 
rather  as  matter  of  conjecture  than  of  absolute  conviction. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  sometimes  presents 
small  scattered  spots,  varying  in  size  from  about  a  twentieth 
to  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  the  mucous 
membrane  appears  to  have  been  removed,  leaving  a  clean  de- 
fined but  by  no  means  an  elevated  edge.  Such  spots  are  some- 
times the  commencement  of  ulceration,  by  which  the  stomach 
is  actually  perforated.  They  caifnot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
the  consequence  of  cadaveric  solution.  Spots  are  sometimes 
found  scattered  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
scarcely  exceeding  in  size  those  last  mentioned,  having  a  very 
slight  depression,  and  rendered  conspicuous  chiefly  by  their 
colour,  which  is  either  dark  brown  or  blackish.  They  are 
evidently  produced  by  ecchymosis,  and  the  idea  that  they  are 
connected  with  a  follicular  apparatus  is  supported  by  the  occa- 
sional existence  of  similar  spots  in  the  small  intestines,  where 
I  have  supposed  them  to  be  connected  with  the  solitary  glands. 
There  is  another  appearance  which  I  have  met  with  in  the 
stomach,  and  which  though  probably  in  degree  cadaveric,  con- 
curs with  the  two  preceding  appearances  to  support  the  view 
which  I  have  taken.  I  have  found  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  removed  in  numerous  scattered  spots  having  a  cir- 
cular figure,  and  varying  considerably  both  in  diameter  and 
depth.  They  resemble  the  appearance  which  I  first  noticed  in 
not  having  elevated  edges,  vascular  areola,  or  other  indications 
of  ordinary  ulceration,  but  they  differ  from  them  in  appearing 
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to  be  more  decidedly  the  effect  of  destructive  solution.  '  The 
edges  were  somewhat  reduced  in  thickness.  In  some  instances 
the  mucous  membrane  was  only  rendered  thin^  in  others  wholly 
removed^  and  in  the  most  advanced,  the  submucous  cellular 
membrane  was  more  or  less  removed,  and  the  subjacent  coat 
exposied.  The  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  however,  retained 
its  healthy  character,  and  allowed  the  free  movement  of  the 
mucous  membrane  upon  the  subjacent  coat,  furnishing  an  addi- 
tional argument  against  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the  appear- 
ance which  I  have  been  describing.  The  exposed  cellular  mem- 
brane was  generally  of  a  pale  almost  milk-white  colour,  resem- 
bling that  which  is  met  with  in  the  more  extensive  softenings 
pf  the  stomach  by  the  action  of  its  own  secretion. 

I  conceive  that  the  appearance  which  I  have  thus  described 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  follicular 
secretion.  It  may  have  commenced  before  death,  but  the 
jBymptoms  of  the  case  did  not  seem  to  warrant  this  idea,  unless 
it  were  almost  during  the  agony.  The  only  difficulty  seems  to 
consist  in  the  solvent  process  being  confined  to  such  limited 
spots,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  dissolving 
follicular  secretion  existing  only  in  small  quantity,  though  of 
intense  quality,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  membrane  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  follicles  having  undergone  some  change  by 
which  it  was  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  their 
secretion. 

Since  I  have  been  engaged  hx  the  experiments  which  the  re- 
quest of  the  British  Association  has  rendered  necessary,  I 
have  met  in  the  course  of  one  of  them  with  some  appearances 
in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  which  I  regard  as  still  further  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  view  which  I  have  been  laying  before  you.  A 
dog  was  poisoned  with  oxalic  acid  in  order  to  observe  the  pecu- 
liarities produced  by  this  agent.  In  addition  to  other  appear- 
ances which  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  notice,  I  observed  numer- 
ous minute  opake  white  spots,  which  I  could  imagine  to  be 
nothing  else  than  follicles  which  had  become  preternaturally 
conspicuous  amidst  the  surrounding  altered  mucous  membrane^. 
When  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  appearances  which  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may  present  independently 

•  I  hav9  since  on  two  or  three  occasions  met  with  the  like  appearance  in  the 
human  stomach.  The  distribution  of  the  minute  whitish  spots  resembling  that 
which  was  observed  in  the  other  appearances  referred  to  a  follicular  apparatus ; 
and  the  evident  dilTerence  between  these  spots,  and  the  granular  or  mammillar 
elevations  before  alluded  to,  and  which  were  likewise  strongly  marked  in  one  of 
these  casesy  afford  considerable  confirmation  to  the  view  which  I  have  offered. 
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of  the  effect  6f  any  poisonous  ingesta^  and  which  are  often 
quite  as  striking  as  those  appearances  whicli  are  met  with  when 
poisons  have  been  known  to  be  taken^  we  cannot  but  be  sen- 
sible how  fully  medical  men  are  justified  when  in  cases  of  legal 
inquiry  they  hesitate  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions  from  the 
state  of  the  stomach  itself,  and  lay  the  principal  stress  on  the 
chemical  analysis  of  its  contents^  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  matter 
which  has  been  rejected  by  vomiting,  and  of  the  articles  of 
which  those  suspected  of  having  been  poisoned  are  known  to 
have  partaken.  In  this  branch  of  inquiry  great  progress  has 
been  made  of  late  years,  and  to  no  one  in  this  country  are  we 
more  indebted  for  it,  than  to  Dr.  Christison.  Although  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  the  report  which  the  British  Association 
has  called  for  will  throw  that  light  on  the  morbid  appearances 
produced  by  poisoning  which  will  give  to  them  a  similar  degree 
of  certainty  with  that  possessed  by  chemical  analysis,  yet  I 
believe  we  may  reasonably  entertain  the  hope,  that  the  various 
and  multiplied  experiments  in  which  I  know  that  my  colleague 
on  this  occasion  has  been  laboriously  engaged  will  do  much 
towards  it.  Some  interesting  conclusions  appear  to  me  to  be 
pointed  to,  by  the  few  instances  of  poisoning  which  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  by  the  small  number  of 
experiments  which  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  make.  These  I 
will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Association,  together  with 
representations  of  the  appearances  observed,  the  fidelity  of 
which  does  great  credit  to  the  artists  by  whom  they  have  been 
produced.  There  are  always  painful  feelings  accompanying  ex- 
periments on  inferior  animals,  yet  I  trust  that  in  making  them 
we  may  be  fully  justified  on  principle,  when  the  object  in  view 
promises  to  be  an  advantage  to  man,  provided  we  are  careful  to 
seek  the  end  in  view  with  the  least  expense  of  life  and  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  suiFering.  I  felt  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  making  choice  of  the  animals  to  be  the  subject  of  these 
experiments,  and  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  take 
those  lives  which  for  other  reasons  it  was  either  necessary  or 
desirable  to  sacrifice.  Another  point  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
selecting  the  objects  of  experiments  is,  that  the  animals  may 
be  such,  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  may  with 
a  good  degree  of  analogy  be  applied  to  man.  Dogs  have  in 
general  been  selected  for  this  purpose;  and  their  size,  their 
sufficient  degree  of  tenacity  of  life,  and  their  patience  under  suf- 
fering warrant  this  choice.  I  have  made  some  attempts  with 
cats,  supernumerary  and  worthless  animals  of  this  species  being 
more  easily  obtained  than  in  the  case  of  dogs ;  but  their  extra- 
ordinary tenacity  of  life  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
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reject  from  the  stomach  whatever  offends  it,  induced  me,  after 
having  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  poison  four  of  them  with 
arsenic,  to  desist  from  making  them  the  subject  of  experiment. 
It  appeared  desirable  to  employ  an  herbivorous  as  well  as  a  car- 
nivorous animal,  and  for  this  purpose  I  selected  the  horse,  as 
the  most  accessible  animal  of  sufficient  size;  and  though  his 
stomach  differs  materially  from  that  of  man,  I  conceive  that  the 
choice  has  not  been  an  useless  one. 

Of  the  Modtis  Operandi  of  Poisons. 

This  subject  having  been  made  the  object  of  very  careful  in- 
quiry by  my  friends  Dr.  Addison  and  John  Morgan,  with  the 
result  of  showing  that  the  influence  of  poison  depends  rather  on 
a  power  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  or  by  sym- 
pathy, than  on  the  contamination  of  the  circulating  fluids  by 
absorption,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  experiments  which  I  have  made.  There  was 
one  point,  however,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  worthy  of 
attention  in  reference  to  the  modus  operandi  when  the  stomach 
is  the  organ  acted  upon  by  poisons,  viz..  Are  the  effects  pro- 
duced to  be  attributed  to  the  mere  injury  of  the  organ,  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  system  by  the  most  astonishing 
sympathy;  or  is  the  principal  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  specific 
action  of  the  poison  ?  The  fact  that  a  number  of  persons  have 
been  killed  by  drinking  boiling  water,  who  have  died  exhibiting 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  shows  that  the  lesion  of  the 
stomach  without  specific  influence  is  a  very  adequate  cause  of 
speedy  death:  still  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  degree  and 
extent  of  the  mischief  induced  by  this  cause  compared  with 
what  takes  place  when  a  poison  is  employed ;  I  therefore  had 
three  ounces  of  water  nearly  at  the  boiling-point  thrown  by 
means  of  a  syringe  into  the  stomach  of  a  small  and  young  dog. 
It  was  almost  instantly  returned  nearly  as  clear  as  when  re- 
ceived, and  still  at  a  high  temperature.  After  having  thus  re- 
jected the  water,  the  dog  exhibited  so  little  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness that  I  almost  suspected  that  little  or  no  mischief  had  been 
inflicted ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  made  efforts  to  vomit,  and  re- 
jected a  clear  fluid  somewhat  frothy  and  mixed  with  a  little 
coagulated  secretion  resembling  lymph  or  slightly  heated  albu- 
men ;  he  continued  to  repeat  similar  efforts  at  various  intervals, 
the  matter  rejected  bearing  the  same  character  as  before,  but 
occasionally  tinged  with  blood.  He  appeared  at  times  to  suffer 
inconvenience  in  his  throat,  but  his  sufferings  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  severe ;  they  appeared,  however,  to  be  on  the  increase 
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rather  than  on  the  decline,  and  about  three  hours  after  the  water 
had  been  given,  I  found  him  weak,  inclined  to  remain  quiet,  and 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  remarkably  swollen,  whilst 
the  lower  was  as  much  contracted.  The  efforts  to  vomit  were 
less  frequent.  Though  cheerful  when  noticed,  he  had  become 
cool  and  languid.  Judging  that  the  lesion  of  the  stomach  had 
now  arrived  at  its  height,  and  that  death  was  inevitable,  I  had 
the  animal  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  On  examining  the 
stomach  and  oesophagus  they  presented  an  appearance  which 
has  been  well  represented  by  C.  J.  Canton.  The  oesophagus 
was  of  bright  red,  but  its  cuticular  lining  was  not  detached;  its 
parietes  were  very  much  thickened  by  infiltration  with  a  colour- 
less fluid,  constituting  true  inflammatory  oedema,  and  bearing 
considerable  resemblance  to  oedema  of  the  glottis  which  is  seen 
in  man,  except  with  respect  to  the  redness  and  injection,  which 
in  oedema  of  the  glottis  in  man  are  often  wanting.  The  stomach 
was  more  intensely  reddened  than  the  oesophagus.  It  was  dis- 
tended with  a  considerable  quantity  of  transparent  but  ropy 
secretion,  but  its  parietes  were  not  much  thickened.  The  red- 
ness was  far  more  intense  towards  the  cardiac  extremity,  where 
blood  appeared  to  be  extravasated  as  well  as  injected.  Towards 
the  pylorus  the  discolouration  was  comparatively  trifling. 
.  The  situation  of  the  most  intense  effect  produced  by  the  irri- 
tation of  hot  water  tends  to  confirm  some  observations  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  make  in  examining  the  stomachs  of  per- 
sons poisoned  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  leads  me  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on 

The  Inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  Situation  of  the  principal 
Lesion  of  the  Stomach  in  Poisoning, 

In  the  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  principal  action  of 
the  boiling  water  and  sulphuric  acid  were  observed  in  the  greater 
curvature  immediately  opposite  the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus, 
rather  than  precisely  at  the  cardiac  extremity,  where,  in  other 
cases,  the  most  intense  injection  is  generally  met  with.  The 
repeated  occurrence  of  this  fact  induces  me  to  suppose,  that 
when  an  intensely  active  agent,  like  the  two  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, has  been  swallowed  or  forced  into  the  stomach,  it  is,  as 
it  were,  discharged  against  that  part  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  stomach  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  opening,  and 
that  upon  this  spot  an  almost  instantaneous  effect  is  proiduced, 
which  is  deeper  and  more  intense  than  that  which  is  afterwards 
produced  on  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane,  when  the 
agent  is  diffused  over  them,  lowered  in  its  activity  by  the  mucus, 
which  is  rapidly  secreted,  and  which  does  not  merely  dilute  the 
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noxious  agent,  but  in  some  degree  protects  the  membrane.  The 
fact  that  the  spot  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  is  not  precisely 
that  lit  which  the  highest  degree  of  vascularity  is  generally  met 
with,  may  induce  us  to  regard  the  discovery  of  a  morbid  ap- 
pearance at  that  spot  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  that  some  fluid 
capable  of  producing  an  immediate  effect  has  been  received  into 
the  stomach.  Even  when  the  noxious  agents  received  into  the 
stomach  do  not  produce  the  immediate  effect  which  I  have 
noticed  in  the  case  of  boiling  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  some 
inferences  may  be  .drawn  from  the  situation  of  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances. If  the  poison  have  been  taken  in  the  solid  form,  as, 
for  example,  when  arsenic  has  been  taken  in  substance,  strongly 
marked  effects  will  be  produced  at  those  particular  spots  on 
which  the  poison  has  lain,  whilst  the  intervening  portions  either 
escape,  or  exhibit  much  less  striking  effects.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  poison  be  taken  in  solution,  and  be  not  sufficiently 
intense  at  once  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  stomach,  its  effects 
will  be  found  most  conspicuous  in  those  parts  which,  ui^der 
other  circumstances,  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  injection, 
namely,  the  cardiac  extremity,  or  even  the  whole  cardiac  half 
and  the  summits  of  the  rugae.  In  fact,  the  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  produced  by  an  irritating  poison  in  a  fluid  form,  and 
not  acting  immediately  as  an  escharotic,  appears  to  resemble 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  when  no  poison  has  been  taken.  At  least  the  prin- 
cipal difference  appears  to  exist  in  the  superior  intensity  of  the 
appearances  which  are  occasionally  observed  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing. It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  remark,  that  we  not 
only  find  the  rugae  of  the  stomach  reddened,  especially  at  their 
summits,  but  also  the  edges  of  the  valvulae  conniventes  most 
intensely  injected  when  the  effect  of  the  poison  is  continued  into 
the  small  intestines.  In  the  horses  which  I  have  had  poisoned 
the  orifices  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  which  are  marked 
by  slight  projection  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  duodenum, 
were  similarly  reddened.  The  wax  model  of  the  stomach  of  a 
horse  poisoned  by  corrosive  sublimate  given  in  solution,  exhibits 
in  a  well-marked  degree  the  effects  of  a  fluid  acrid  poison ;  it  is 
also  worthy  of  attention  that  it  is  not  merely  the  summits  of  the 
larger  elevations,  such  as  the  rugae  of  the  stomach  and  the  pro- 
jecting orifices  of  the  ducts,  which  become  conspicuous  by  their 
superior  injection,  the  summits  of  those  smaller  elevations  to 
which  I  have  called  particular  attention  in  describing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  sometimes  become 
similarly  distinguished. 
There  is  one  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  redness  and 
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iQJectlon  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  as  affording  in  some  in*» 
stances  a  ground  of  distinction  between  the  effects  of  decided 
inflammation  and  mere  congestion.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it 
has  never  been  particularly  pointed  out.  When  an  intense  and 
diffused  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  excited, 
the  membrane  is  liable  to  be  not  only  reddened  by  injection 
and  thickened  by  the  afflux  of  fluids  to  it,  but  an  interstitial 
deposit  of  lymph  seems  to  take  place,  which  produces  the  ap- 
pearances of  small  irregular  opake  whitish  spots  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  membrane  itself.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  better 
describe  the  appearance  which  I  wish  to  point  out  than  by  a 
simple  comparison.  In  thinnish  gruel,  prepared  with  oatmeal^ 
we  have  a  translucent  viscid  fluid,  through  which  small  opake 
whitish  particles  are  diffused.  Let  us  suppose  the  translucent 
fluid  to  be  coloured  by  lake,  or  some  other  suitable  pigment 
which  does  not  destroy  translucence,  and  the  appearance  to 
which  I  allude  may  be  readily  conceived.  In  cases  of  simple 
congestion,  such  as  are  produced  by  affections  of  the  heart  or 
other  causes  disturbing  the  circulation,  and  in  cases  of  great  ir- 
ritation without  the  deposition  of  lymph  interstitially,  we  may 
have  redness  and  injection  to  a  great  degree  of  intensity,  but 
without  the  accompanying  irregular  opake  spots  in  the  sub-, 
stance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  appearance  which  I  have  just  described  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  stomach  of  a  man  who  had  poisoned  himself 
with*  hydrocyanic  acid.  Of  the  strength  and  quantity  of  the 
poison  which  he  had  taken  I  am  unable  to  speak.  It  produced 
speedy,  but  not  immediate,  death.  The  inspection  was  not 
made  by  myself,  but  the  stomach  very  shortly  after  its  removal 
from  the  body  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  the  appear- 
ances which  it  presented  were  carefully  copied  by  the  very  ac- 
curate pencil  of  C.  J.  Canton.  At  the  same  time  I  must  ob-. 
serve  that  the  appearance  in  question  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  membrane  as  to  render  a  perfect  de- 
lineation almost  impossible.  Similar,  but  rather  less  conspicu- 
ous, interstitial  opake  spots  were  observed  in  the  stomach  of 
an  elderly  person  who  had  taken  arsenic.  This  stomach  was, 
like  the  former,  not  met  with  in  one  of  my^own  inspections,  but 
was  brought  to  me  some  hours  after  its  removal  by  an  able 
anatomist,  who  had  conducted  the  examination.  This  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  that  of  the  arsenic  having  been  taken,  as  it 
was  supposed,  in  fluid  form,  may  account  for  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  other  appearances  which  are  often,  and  perhaps 
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generally,  seen  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  swallowing  of 
arsenic. 

The  character  of  the  secretion  upon  the  surface  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  will  sometimes  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
condition  of  the  membrane  before  death.  In  the  case  of  the 
dog  which  had  received  boiling  water,  we  have  seen  that  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  was  secreted,  since  the  stomach  was  found 
distended  with  it,  and  a  considerable  quantity  had  also  been 
rejected  by  repeated  vomiting.  Not  only  the  quantity  but  the 
quality  of  the  secretion  was  altered,  for  besides  the  clear  and 
glairy  fluid,  there  was  also  some  opake  and  partially  coagu- 
lated matter,  which  appeared  to  consist  of  lymph.  The  fact 
that  none  of  this  was  found  in  the  stomach  after  death  shows 
that  it  did  not  attach  itself  to  the  lining  membi*ane  in  the  form 
of  a  false  membrane; — ^the  abundance  of  the  fluid  secretion, 
combined  with  the  continued  and  forcible  action  of  the  contrac- 
tile fibrous  coat,  having  probably  been  the  cause  which  pre- 
vented its  doing  so.  In  other  instances,  when  the  irritating 
cause  is  very  active  and  remains  applied  to  particular  spots,  the 
secretion  is  rather  lymph  than  nmcus,  and  remains  attached  to 
the  lining  membrane,  except  under  particular  circumstances, 
which  I  shall  have  to  notice  in  one  of  the  cases  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  the  matter 
secreted  is  equally  worthy  of  attention  with  the  production  of 
lymph  instead  of  ordinary  mucus.  In  whatever  way  the  es- 
cape of  this  blood  is  brought  about,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
violence  of  the  injury  which  the  mucous  membrane  has  re- 
ceived. It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  takes  place  in  two 
modes,  which  deserve  particular  attention.  In  the  one  case  the 
vessels  seem  to  give  way  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
violence  which  they  receive,  as  well  as  from  considerable  and 
sudden  injection.  The  haemorrhage  in  this  case  resembles  that 
which  takes  place  from  mechanical  injury,  or  more  closely  that 
from  the  Schneiderian  membrane  which  occasionally  takes 
place  under  violent  exertion.  In  the  other  case  to  which  I 
allude,  the  escape  of  blood  is  the  result  of  a  more  slow  and 
gradual  process.  It  appears  to  be  brought  about  by  the  alter- 
ation of  structure  which  takes  place  as  the  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation which  the  irritating  cause  has  created.  The  blood  es- 
capes from  numerous  minute  points  at  which  the  redness  is  most 
intense,  the  substance  of  the  membrajae  having  become  soft  and 
tender,  though  somewhat  thickened. 

It  is  this  softening  of  the  texture,  the  result  of  inflammation. 
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and  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  escape  of  blood  at  numerous 
points^  which  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  particular  attention^ 
since  it  seems  quite  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  acute- 
ly inflamed  serous  membranes  when  plastic  lymph  is  thrown  out 
and  is  about  to  become  organized.  In  the  case  of  the  serous 
membranes,  these  numerous  and  minute  extravasations  of  blood 
into  the  closely  applied  or  adherent  lymph  appear  to  be  the  first 
stage  by  which  the  organization  of  the  false  membrane  com- 
mences. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  some  of  the  cases  and  experi- 
ments which  have  furnished  the  opportunities  of  producing  the 
drawings  and  models  which  I  have  to  submit  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Medical  Section. 

12 — lOwo.— 1829.  Guy*8  Hospital. — No.  1  .—Examination  of  the 
body  of  William  Robert  Squires,  aet.  16,  admitted  into  Luke's  Ward  on 
the  11th,  and  who  died  about  twenty-six  hours  after  having  swallowed 
arsenic  by  accident.  It  appears  that  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  he 
picked  up  a  piece  of  cheese  which  his  master  had  charged  with  arsenic 
and  placed  as  a  poison  for  rats.  Having  shaken  or  blown  it  to  get  rid  of 
the  dust  or  flour  which  he  thought  was  upon  it,  he  swallowed  it.  He 
afterwards  took  his  dinner  and  went  to  his  work,  but  was  seized  with 
vomiting  and  tormina.  The  cause  of  his  illness  was  not  suspected  until 
the  following  day,  when  the  lad's  master  discovered  that  the  poisoned 
cheese  had  been  removed.  He  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  two 
5-grain  doses  of  sulphate  of  zinc  were  given.  They  produced  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter,  mixed  with  a  flake  or  two  of  a  substance  resembling  a 
semitransparent  membrane,  spotted  with  blood.  A  blister  was  then 
applied,  but  he  died  almost  immediately  after.  His  pulse  was  very 
quick,  but  his  symptoms,  even  a  short  time  before  death,  did  not  appear 
very  urgent.  He  had  passed  stools,  and  had  complained  of  pain  of 
head,  but  not  of  heat  of  the  throat. 

The  appearance  of  the  body  indicated  an  ageless  than  that  assigned 
to  the  lad.  The  body  was  in  good  condition,  but  mottled  with  rather 
light-coloured  irregular  livid  spots. 

Head. — The  head  was  not  opened. 

Chest. — The  viscera  of  the  chest  were  healthy,  but  the  lungs  exhU 
bited  considerable  cadaveric  engorgement.  The  remains  of  the  thymus 
gland  were  large.  The  heart  was  rather  small  and  contracted.  It  con- 
tained some  coagulated  blood. 

Abdomen. — ^There  was  a  generally  diffused  light  rose-colour  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  intestines,  but  it  appeared  rather  to 
receive  the  tinge  from  congestion  than  from  inflammation,  not  being  at- 
tended  with  any  effusion  of  lymph  or  other  product  of  inflammation,  and 
not  particularly  affecting  parts  in  contact,  but  portions  of  the  whole  ca- 
libre at  intervals,  which  generally  occurred  in  depending  portions,  were 
of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  rest.  The  interior  of  the  oesophagus  was  to 
all  appearance  healthy,  or  at  most  of  a  very  faint  rose-colour.    The  mu- 
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icous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  comigated^  and  exhibited  extensive 
d^ep  and  bright  injection,  not  nearly  so  uniformly  diffused  as  is  often 
the  case^  but  most  considerably  affecting  the  rugse.  The  middle  third 
was  the  mpst  considerably  affected^  but  there  was  no  marked  difference 
at  that  part  which  is  opposed  to  the  cardiac  orifice.  There  was  no  decided 
abrasion,  but  at  two  or  three  small  points  the  effused  lymph  was  adhe- 
rent. The  pyloric  extremity  was  the  least  reddened,  but  at  this  part 
the  follicular  glands  were  elevated  and  very  distinct.  The  stomach 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  watery  bilious  fluid,  and  a  mass 
which  appeared  chiefly  to  consist  of  a  coagulated  secretion  resembling 
the  plastic  lymph  on  the  surface  of  an  inflamed  serous  membrane.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  and  had  very  strongly  re- 
ceived the  impression  of  the  ruge  of  the  stomach,  and  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  lining  membrane  closely  resembled  it  in  colour  and  in 
the  distribution  of  the  extravasated  blood  intimately  intermixed  with  it 
on  this  sui*face.  The  other  surface  resembled  common  coagulable  lymph, 
but  entangled  in  it  there  was  a  fragment  of  what  appeared  to  be  par- 
tially dissolved  cheese,  mixed  with  numerous  particles  of  white  opake 
matter.  A  small  quantity  taken  from  this  part,  dried  and  mixed  with 
black  flux  and  heated,  afforded  a  distinct  trace  of  sublimed  metallic  ar- 
senic. Another  portion,  reduced  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe, 
yielded  the  alliaceous  odour.  There  was  a  diffused  and  light  but  not 
bright  redness  of  the  duodenum.  A  similar  condition,  but  in  a  much 
less  marked  degree,  was  observable  throughout  the  small  intestines,  in 
which  the  solitary  glands  were  particularly  distin&t  -,  there  was  scarcely 
any  fsecal  matter  in  the  canal,  but  there  was  abundance  of  secretion, 
which  in  its  character  appeared  intermediate  between  ordinary  mucus 
and  coagulable  lymph.  There  was  a  slight  degree  of  oedema  of  the  sulv* 
mucous  cellular  membrane.  The  large  intestines  were  of  a  more  natu- 
ral appearance.  The  mucous  membrane  was  generally  pale,  but  there 
was  a  manifest  -increase  of  redness  about  the  verge  of  the  anus.  Many 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  were  much  enlarged.  The  structure  of  the 
liver  appeared  to  be  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  ecchy- 
mosed  spots,  obviously  of  recent  formation,  and  a  little  dappling  of  a 
lighter  colour.  The  gall-bladder  was  distended  with  rather  dilute  bile. 
The  spleen  and  pancreas  were  healthy,  as  were  also  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  excepting  some  increased  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  near  the  cervix  at  the  posterior  part. 

The  points  worthy  of  remark  in  this  case  appear  to  be :  1st,  That 
though  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  had  been  taken,  the  symptoms 
which  followed  were  not  proportionably  urgent  and  rapid.  For  this 
there  appeared  to  have  been  at  least  two  causes.  The  cheese  in  which 
the  arsenic  was  involved  having  resisted  digestion,  seems  to  have  pre- 
vented much  of  the  arsenic  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  stomach. 
The  food  which  was  taken  almost  immediately  after  the  swallowing  of 
the  poison  may  have  also  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  also  have 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  by  setting 
up  the  digestive  process :  this  appears  to  be  analogous  to  what  takes 
place  in  horses  which  have  eaten  the  leaves  of  the  yew  tree,  which  are 
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fin  active  poison  to  horses  and  other  cattle.  They  generally  die  in  a 
lew  hours  after  taking  this  poison;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  my  friend 
Bracy  Clark^  that  if  food  be  taken  in  conjunction  with,  or  immediately 
after,  the  yew  leaves,  the  injurious  effects  do  not  follow,  but  the  poison 
and  the  food  appear  to  be  digested  together.  The  second  point  is  the 
complete  illustration  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  offered  respecting  the 
production  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  of  the  escape  of  blood  from  minute 
points  on  the  inflamed  surface^. 

3rdly.  The  detachment  of  this  layer  of  lymph  from  the  mucous  sur* 
face,  which  was  probably  brought  about  by  the  efforts  to  vomit,  renewed 
with  increased  energy  by  the  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  This  is  a 
practical  point,  bearing  on  the  use  of  emetics  and  the  mode  of  employ- 
ing  them*. 

No.  2.  This  case  occurred  so  recently  as  the  2l6t  of  last  months 
(August^  1834.)  It  is  that  of  a  middle-aged  man  who  like  the  lad  in 
the  preceding  case  had  taken  arsenic. 

22 — 8wo.— 1834.  Guy*s  JETo^jDtVa/.*— Examination  of  the  body  of 
A.  B.,  aged  about  35  years,  a  patient  of  B.  B.  Cooper's  in  Accident 
Ward,  admitted  on  the  21st,  a  short  time  after  he  had  taken  about  an 
ounce  of  arsenic.  He  was  a  man  of  dissolute  and  intemperate  habits 
and  took  the  arsenic  Vhilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Vomiting  had 
taken  place  in  about  half  an  hour  after  he  had  swallowed  the  poison. 
On  medical  assistance  being  obtained,  the  stomach-pump  was  freely 
employed  ;  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  ainc  was  administered  and  acted  pretty  freely.  The 
patient  was  then  perfectly  sensible,  and  endeavoured  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power  to  cooperate  with  the  means  employed  for  his  recovery.  Be* 
sides  the  emetic  a  considerable  quantity  of  chalk  was  given  to  him. 
He  was  affected  with  purging  as  well  as  vomiting.  His  first  stools 
were  not  seen,  but  those  which  he  afterwards  passed  contained  much 
jellylike  mucus.  He  passed  some  urine,  the  character  of  which  was 
not  noticed.     The  abdomen  was  somewhat  painful  when  pressed. 

He  sunk  in  a  state  of  collapse  about  midnight. 

The  external  appearances  presented  nothing  remarkable.  The  body 
was  in  good  condition  as  to  flesh,  and  its  surface  generally  pale* 

The  head  was  not  opened* 

The  pleura  on  the  right  side  was  almost  universally  adherent  by  a 
firm  old  adventitious  cellular  membrane.  The  left  was  perfectly  free 
from  adhesions  ;  there  was  little  or  no  serum  in  its  cavity.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  appeared  generally  crepitant  and  healthy,  but 
posteriorly  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sanguineous  engorgement,  having 
very  much  the  character  of  pulmonary  apoplexy*  In  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  lung  were  one  or  two  rounded  portions  having  completely 
this  character.  The  pericardium  contained  some  straw-coloured  serum. 
The  heart  was  large,  but  neither  remarkably  gorged  nor  contracted ; 
the  right  auricle  was  rather  distended  5  the  blood  in  the  right  ventri** 

•  A  drawing  of  the  rejected  portion  of  lymph  illustrated  this  ease^ 
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cle  was  partially  coagulated  with  some  separation  of  fibrin.  Tlie  peri- 
toneum was  partially  minutely  injected,  especially  towards  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  stomachy  and  on  some  of  the  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestines.  The  branches  of  the  mesenteric  veins  were  somewhat  dis- 
tended. There  was  a  small  quantity  of  straw-coloured  serum  in  the 
lower  pelvis,  with  some  tender  diaphanous  films  of  coagulable  lymph 
which  retained  the  serum  in  its  meshes.  (This  lymph  may  have  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  serum  by  coagulation  after  death.)  The  stomach  was 
flaccid  and  slightly  distended,  containing  air  and  dirty  turbid  chocolate- 
colour  fluid  in  which  were  some  gritty  matter^  and  softer  whitish  pow- 
der, probably  chalk.  There  was  no  concrete  mucus  or  lymph  adherent 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  was  ge- 
nerally of  an  intense  red  colour,  deepest  about  the  middle  towards  the 
smaller  curvature,  a  little  less  so  at  the  cardia,  and  considerably  less 
towards  the  pylorus  and  greater  curvature.  The  redness  was  not  alto- 
gether diffused,  but  for  the  mo.st  part  assumed  thecharacter  of  a  dendritic 
capillary  injection.  In  some  instances  this  redness  was  most  intense 
where  rugae  appeared  to  have  existed.  *  Along  the  greater  curvature  and 
a  little  towards  the  pyk>rus  the  remains  of  the  rugae  were  very  evident  and 
of  a  livid  or  chocolate  colour,  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  being 
considerably  thickened  along  their  course.  The  stirface  of  the  membrane 
generally  was  slightly  granular  i  there  was  no  appearance  of  abrasion 
produced  either  by  the  poison  or  the  stomach-pump.  The  mucous  mem. 
brane  did  not  appear  particularly  soft,  but  was  perhaps  a  little  thickened. 
In  the  injected  parts  between  the  distended  dendritic  capillaries 
there  was  a  small  appearance  of  white  opacity,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
a  little  lymph  had  been  separated  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane. 
This  appearance  was  less  distinct  than  in  some  other  cases  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  duodenum  was  mottled  with  red  colour,  but  not  by  any 
means  intensely  injected.  Throughout  the  small  intestines  there  was  a 
marked  redness  approaching  to  lilac  and  of  a  light  colour  in  the  course 
of  the  valvulse  conniventes.  The  mucus  which  they  contained  was  rather 
thick,  grumous  and  turbid,  but  by  no  means  ropy.  The  aggregate  and 
solitary  glands  were  not  particularly  developed.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  CQlon  as  far  as  it  was  examined  was  pale  and  covered  with  thick 
mucus.  Towards  the  rectum,  and  in  that  intestine,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  a  little  injected  in  spots  ;  this  was  most  considerable  towards 
the  anus.  The  mucous  membrane  at  this  part  resembled  paste,  and 
had  very  little  odour.  .  The  mucous  glands  were  developed.  The  liver 
was  rather  large,  of  a  mottled  yellow  colour,  with  a  granular  appearance, 
having  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  liver  met  with  after  the  abuse 
of  mercury,  the  acini  assuming  the  form  of  small  rounded  bodies :  in 
some  spots  there  were  contraction  and  induration  of  the  intervening  sub- 
stance, and  one  or  two  small  semicartilaginous  bodies  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance near  the  surface ;  they  were  probably  the  effect  of  blows  or  some 
Other  old  local  injury.  The  gall-bladder  was  distended  with  greenish 
bile  J  no  trace  of  bile  had  been  observed  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
pancreas  was  healthy,  but  perhaps  more  coloured  than  is  usual.  The 
spleeq  was  of  moderate  size  and  apparently  healthy.    The  kidneys  were 
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healthy,  but  rather  injected.  The  bladder  was  contracted^  and  its  mucous 
membrane  a  little  injectedi  especially  towards  the  cervix^  where  the 
veins  were  distended. 

The  principal  points  of  consideration  which  this  case  suggests  are, 
1st,  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  death  followed  the  taking  the  poison  ; 
2nd,  the  differences  in  the  appearances  observed  after  death,  consisting 
in  the  more  general  diffusion  of  redness  and  injection,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence vf  plastic  lymph  -,  3rd,  the  different  mode  of  treatment,  consist* 
ing  in  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  the  liberal  use  of  emetics,  to 
which  may  be  ascribed  the  removal  of  the  coagulable  lymph,  had  it  been 
thrown  out,  and  the  application  of  arsenic  in  solution  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  stomach  instead  of  partially  in  a  solid  form. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  of  this  patient  were 
very  carefully  examined  by  R.  H.  Bretts,  a  pupil  at  Guy's  Hospital,  who 
has  devoted  great  attention  to  chemical  research.  1  need  not  detail  the 
process  to  which  he  had  recourse.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  dis- 
covery of  arsenic  in  the  stomach,  from  which  some  remains  of  the  white 
oxide  were  taken.  The  presence  of  the  arsenic  in  the  intestine  was 
made  certain,  but  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  its  quantity  ap- 
peared to  be  very  minute.  On  this  I  would  lay  some  stress,  as  in  the 
experiments  which  I  have  next  to  relate,  the  one  on  a  dog,  the  other  on  a 
horse,  no  arsenic  could  be  discovered  in  the  intestines  though  carefully 
sought  by  equally  practised  analysts* 

No.  3.  The  next  example  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  which  I  shall  relate 
is  that  of  a  dog,  and  here  I  would  observe  that  I  met  with  considerable 
difficulty  before  I  succeeded  in  having  a  dog  killed  with  this  poison  -,  for 
although  they  do  not  at  first  refuse  to  take  either  liquid  or  solid  food  with 
which  arsenic  has  been  mixed,  yet  having  taken  it  they  readily  reject  it 
from  the  stomach,  and  then  appear  to  grow  suspicious  and  generally  re- 
fuse further  doses.  I  at  length  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  T.Davis, 
by  giving  repeated  doses,  so  small  as  to  be  disguised,  at  the  intervals  of 
an  hour  each  to  a  hungry  dog.  He  retained  some  of  the  doses  for  an 
hour  and  half  or  more.  He  vomited  after  each.  He  survived  the  first 
dose  more  than  twelve  hours  ;  but  as  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  night 
when  he  was  not  watched,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  time.  In 
the  stomach  of  this  dog,  which  was  examined  the  following  morning,  the 
mucous  membrane  was  found  deeply  reddened  towards  the  cardiac  ex- 
tremity and  in  other  parts,  to  some  of  which  the  arsenic  in  subs^tance 
was  attached,  being  intermixed  with  the  secretion,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resembled  coagulable  lymph  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  false  mem- 
brane. When  this  layer  was  fresh  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane the  inflamed  and  reddened  texture  was  of  a  bright  colour.  When 
the  secretion  had  been  previously  separated,  the  membrane, coloured  by 
injection  or  extravasation,  presented  a  deeper  hue.  The  viscid  as  well  as 
more  solid  exudation  from  the  surface  of  the  stomach  was  somewhat 
tinged  with  blood,  some  of  the  particles  of  which  were  examined  by  my 
friend  J.  J.  Lister  -,  they  had  not  wholly  lost  their  form,  but  the  regu- 
larity of  their  outline  was  considerably  impaired. 

Though  this  blood  had  doubtless  escaped  from  some  portion  of  abraded 
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surface^  I  did  not  discover  any  spot  in  which  abrasion  had  taken  pUice* 
Almost  every  part  on  the  intestinal  canal  of  this  dog  exhibited  more  or 
less  injection  of  a  bright  colour.  In  the  higher  portions  the  redness  oc^ 
cupied  nearly  the  whole  surface^  but  lower  down  it  strikingly  marked 
the  summits  of  the  rugs.  The  mucous  glands  towards  the  termination 
of  the  rectum  were  considerably  enlarged.  The  contents  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  were  examined  by  G.  O.  Rees>  but  no  trace  of  arsenic  could 
be  detected  even  in  the  small  intestines*.  •f 

No.  4.  This  illustration  I  take  from  the  case  of  a  horse  which  received 
24  ounces  of  arsenic  rolled  up  in  dry  paper.  In  four  hours  the  e^ffect  of 
the  poison  was  strongly  shown  ;  and  in  the  evening,  ten  hours  from  the 
time  at  which  it  was  given^  the  animal  died.  The  stomach  was  examined 
the  following  morning.  It  was  distended  with  masticated  hay^  mixed 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the 
arsenic  in  substance  was  found  about  the  greater  curvature  rather  more 
than  one  third  from  the  pylorus>  and  consequently  applied  to  the  second 
and  third  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Traces  of  the  arsenic 
were  evident  in  many  other  parts  of  the  stomachy  although  it  was  no* 
where  colle<;ted  in  substance  as  at  the  spot  just  mentioned.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  mucoua  surface  of  the  middle  third  was  covered  with  a 
tenacious  layer  of  secretion  intermediate  between  lymph  and  mucus.  It 
was  nearly  white  when  applied  to  the  stomachy  but  the  other  surface  was 
discoloured  as  well  as  roughened  by  the  intermixed  and  adherent  parti-^ 
eles  of  food.  The  mucous  membrane  beneath  this  layer  was  deeply 
coloured  with  blood  in  those  parts  with  which  the  arsenic  appeared  to 
have  been  in  contact,  whilst  over  a  Urge  surface  in  which  this  was  not 
the  case,  the  membrane,  though  not  white,  did  not  seem  to  be  morbidly 
coloured.  The  summits  of  the  rugse  and  other  prominent  portions  of 
the  mucous  surface,  both  in  the  third  portion  of  the  stomach  and  in  the 
pykmffi,  were  especially  reddened.  This  was  the  case  with  the  orifices 
hi  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts.  That  portion  of  the  stomach  which 
is  covered  with  a  strong  cuticular  lining  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  af* 
fected.  Most  of  the  hots,  of  which  there  were  several  in  this  stomach, 
were  still  alive.  There  was  some  redness  in  the  course  of  the  alUoentary 
canal,  but  it  was  neither  intense  nor  otherwise  remarkaUe.  The  con* 
tents  of  these  intestines  were  very  carefully  examined,  but  no  aisenic 
was  discovered. 

No.  5.  A  second  horse  received  a  portion  of  arsenic  in  the  same  man-^ 
ner  as  the  f»*eceding,  exc^t  that  instead  of  being  allowed  to.  die  he  was 
killed  iiv  four  hours,  before  he  had  betrayed  any  symptom  of  derange- 
ment from  the  dose  which  he  had  talfien.  The  stomach  was  soon  after 
examined.  It  contained  abmit  the  same  quantity  of  food  as  in  tlie  for- 
mer case,  and  the  arsenic  in  substance  was  found  collected  in  precisely^ 
the  same  part  of  the  stomach.  A  considerable  portion^  however»  had 
9lso  passed  the  pylorus.  The  appearances  observed  in  this  case  were 
very  similar  to  those  observed , in.  the  preceding  instance,  but  they  were 
much  less  intense*   The  same  kind  of  tenacious  layer  covered,  the  greater 

•  Wax  models  by  Joseph  Towne  illustrated  this  and  the  folleiwing  cases. 
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part  <>f  the  middle  portion  of  the  organ.  les  free  surface  whs  discolo«ired 
with  intermixed  and  attached  particles  of  food^  but  the  thicknesa  of  this 
layer  was  much  less  than  in  the  former  case.  The  membrane  beneath 
it  was  but  slightly  discoloured,  except  where  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  arsenic.  That  portion  of  the  poison  which  had  passed  into  the 
duodenum  was  implicated  in  a  mass  of  coagulated  lymph  pretty  firmly 
adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane  *,  on  raising  it>  the  under  sur- 
face presented  numerous  bright  red  bloody  points,  and  a  similar  appear- 
ance was  seen  on  the  naembnune  from  which  it  had  been  detached. 
Lower  down  in  the  intestinal  canal  I  did  not  discover  anything  remark- 
able. I  must  not  avail  to  observe  that  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse^ 
where  no  poison  had  been  taken,  the  viscid  adherent  mucous  secretion 
is  liable  to  be  discoloured  on  its  free  surface  by  adherent  particles  of 
food,  but  a  little  careful  attention  will  distinguish  this  layer  froth  the 
more  membranous  Character  of  that  produced  when  arsenic  has  been 
given.    . 

The  6th  example  which  i  shall  bring  forward  is  that  of  a  horse  poi« 
soned  with  corrosive  sublimate^  which  was  given  in  solution  in  groeL 
The  symptoms  in  this  case  were  at  least  as  urgent  as  in  the  first  case  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic.  I  have  already  remarked  some  of  the  peculiari* 
ties  distinguishii)g  this  form  of  poisoning  from  that  in  which  a  solid  irri-» 
tatioD  is  applied  to  t)ie  mucous  membrane. 

*  Tlie  7tb  ease  is  of  a  very  different  characfter  from  the  six  pre* 
ceding^  and  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  particular  attention.  A 
pretty  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  containing,  I  believe,  rather  more 
than  a  dram  of  the  crystallized  acid,  was  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a 
dog  as  in  the  case  of  the  boiling  water.  The  effect  was  immediate,  find 
death  took  place  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  symptoms  ivhich  I 
did  not  witness  and  cannot  now  relate.  Death  in  this  case  was  more 
speedy  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  I  was  consequently  not  prepared  t^ 
exaoiitte  the  body  for  rather  more  than  twelve  hours  after  it  had  taken 
place.  At  the  opening  of  the  abdomen  I  was  struck  with  the  dryness  ^ 
the  peritoneum  and  the  general  paleness  of  the  contained  viacenk  Thk 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  intestinal  canal.  The  fat  of  the  epi-^ 
ploon  mid  other  parts  within  the  abdomen  ^"is  also  remarkabfy  firm  ftnd 
white.  The  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomnt^i  was  flaccid  and  exhibited 
a  dingy  colour  ev<en  on  its  peritoneal  surface.  Internally  the  mn^ous 
membrane  appeared  partially  removed,  as  if  by  solution,  at  and  near  Uiis 
part.  This  and  some  other  parts  whicl.  were  coloured  were  of  a  brown 
«f  slate  colour,  the  other  parts  of  the  stomach  were  pale  and  partially 
translaoent.  I  have  already  noticed  the  small  opake  white  scattered 
pmnts  which  I  have  been  induced  to  regard  as  follicles.  Towards  the 
pylorus  the  mucus  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  was  more  abundant 
and  opake  ^  the  iotestiaal  canal  was  not  only  of  a  whitish  colour,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  but  the  intestines  were  unusually  firm  as  if  filled 
with  a  pretty  stiff  pultaceous  substance.  On  opening  it,  the  coat  ap- 
peared greatly  thickened,  but  on  examination  this  appearance  was  found 
to  be  produced  1>y  a  thick  opake  white  secretion  deposited  on  the  mu* 
cous  surface,  and  bearing  some  similarity  to. a  very, thick  white  fur  oa 
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the  dorsum  of  a  tongue.  When  this  was  removed  the  pale  and  almost 
unchanged  villous  membrane  was  distinctly  visible.  The  membrane  was 
perhaps  a  little  softened.  When  the  secretion  just  mentioned  was  not  of 
an  opake  whitish  colour^  it  was  of  a  dusky  brown  of  no  great  intensity. 
This  colour  was  distinctly  situated  on  the  edges  of  the  valvule  conni- 
ventes,  and  was  in  all  probability  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  with  which  the  edges  of  the  valvulie 
conniventes  had  been  injected. 

Not  only  the  peculiar  appearance  which  I  have  just  described  extended 
to  all  or  to  the  greater  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  strong  acid  pro- 
perties were  manifested  in  it.  This  rapid  diffusion  of  this  noxious  agent 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  those  cases  in  which  arsenic  was  the  poison  employed,  in  which, 
as  it  has  already  been  stated,  either  no  trace  of  the  poison,  or  such  only 
as  were  extremely  faints  could  be  detected  at  more  than  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  pylorus,  although  the  animal  survived  the  administration  of 
the  poison  for  some  hours.  It  would  seem  that  this  extent  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  noxious  agent  is  commonly  the  case  with  acid  poisons  and 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic*. 

The  blood  in  the  mesenteric  veins  was  of  a  dark  colour,  confirming  the 
observations  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Perry  of  Lausanne.  It 
also  appeared  to  possess  acid  properties.  In  observing  the  effect  of  ox- 
alic acid  on  the  stomach  of  the  dog,  as  seen  in  this  case,  one  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  strong  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  state 
of  the  human  stomach  as  often  seen  in  post  mortem  examinations^  more 
especially  with  respect  to  the  coloured  and  softened  texture  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  peculiarities  in  both  of  these  respects  have  been 
strongly  insisted  upon  as  indicative  of  chronic  inflammation.  They  un- 
questionaUy  may  be  met  with  when  this  state  has  existed^  but  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken  they  also  occur  when  this  has  not  been  the  case, 
and  they  may  with  much  more  probability  be  referred  to  the  action  of 
the  juices  of  the  stomach,  which  vary  greatly  in  their  properties,  and 
doubtless  act  not  only  after  death,  but  even  in  some  degree  before  life  is 
quite  extinct. 

No.  8.  The  last  case  which  I  have  to  bring  forward  is  that  of  poisoning 
by  spirits  of  wine.  In  investigating  the  action  of  poisons,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  an  agent,  which  uQt  only  involves  many  in 
inextricable  misery,  but  hurries  thousands  to  their  graves. 

Rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  strong  spirit  was  injected  into  the  sto- 
mach of  a  dog,  as  in  the  case  of  the  experiment  with  boiling  water.  The 
effect  was  immediate.  In  a  minute  and  a  half  he  vomited  mucus  and  a 
little  blood ;  in  three  minutes  he  was  wandering  and  falling  in  different 
directions;  in  five  he  fell  down  and  voided  a  quantity  of  urine,  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  extremities  were  thrown  into  violent  action ; 

•  The  mention  of  this  fact  to  the  Medical  Section  at  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh 
gave  occasion  to  my  friend  Dr.  William  Thomson  to  show  me  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  principle  in  a  representation  of  the  effect  of  poisoning  by  nitric 
actd  preserved  in  the  splendid  and  extensive  collection  of  patnological  drawings 
ill  the  pottession  of  his  father  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
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iff  thirty-eight  minutes  he  appeared  to  be  dead^  but  he  afterwards  Yomited 
a  thick  slimy  fluid  smelling  strongly  of  alcohol^  and  died  in  forty-two 
minutes.  Circumstances  prevented  the  examination  from  taking  place 
till  the  following  day^  when  the  stomach  presented  an  appearance  which 
is  well  represented  by  C.  J.  Canton.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  offered  strongly  marked  and  irregular  rugs  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween which  the  mucous  membrane  had  a  corrugated  appearance.  It  was 
universally  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  which,  however,  was  not  univer- 
sally intense.  Since  making  this  experiment  I  have  learnt  that  strikingly 
similar  effects  were  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  strong  spirit  in  an  ex- 
periment performed  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Roupell,  the  result  of 
which  he  has  shown  in  the  second  of  his  splendid  fasciculi.  Tlie  brighter 
colour  produced  in  Dr.Roupeirs  experiment  is  probably  u  more  genuine 
effect  of  alcohol  than  the  browner  colour  which  I  obtained,  and  which 
may  have  been  in  part  occasioned  by  some  cadaveric  change.  There 
can  belittle  doubt  that  the  extreme  effect  of  ardent  spirit  in  these  cases> 
in  which  it  acted  as  one  of  the  most  prompt  of  the  acrid  poisons,  is  only 
an  exaggeration  of  that  diffused  and  pernicious  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  which  spirit-drinkers  are  constantly  keeping 
up  or  renewing. 
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On  Acrid  Poisons.    By  G.  L.  Roupbll^  M.D. 

A  FURTHER  Report  on  the  subject  of  Poisons  was  submitted  by 
Dr.  Roupell  to  the  Meeting.  The  object  of  the  author  was  to 
advance  a  step  in  showing  the  mode  of  operation  of  poisonous 
substances.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Dr.  Roupell  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  description  and  illustration  of  ap- 
pearances resulting  from  the  direct  application  of  poisons  to  the 
mucous  membranes.  Dr.  Roupell  next  proceeded  to  ascertain 
the  effect  which  poisons  produce  when  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation^ and  he  concluded  his  paper  with  some  conjectures 
suggested  by  the  facts  presented  to  him  as  to  the  probable  origin 
of  certain  forms  of  disease. 

The  mode  adopted  in  the  experiments  about  to  be  detailed 
was  to  inject  various  agents  into  the  veins ;  some  actively  and 
intrinsically  poisonous ;  others  poisonous  only  by  their  chemi- 
cal relation  to  the  circulating  fluids.  The  substances  employed 
were  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  tartarized  antimony,  muriate 
of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  and  kreosote. 

Two  results  were  common  to  the  employment  of  all.  First,  a 
fetal  termination  from  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  each; 
and  secondly,  a  complete  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment from  the  employment  of  smaller  doses  even  of  the  most 
virulent. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  several  highly  finished  draw- 
ings ;  the  first  of  which  exhibited  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach, 
and  part  of  the  duodenum  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  the  injection  of 
arsenic  into  the  veins.  The  oesophagus  was  natural  in  appear- 
ance. The  stomach  exhibited  the  hour-glass  contraction  and  Con- 
tained about  an  ounce  of  toughish  mucus.  The  tips  of  some  of 
the  rugae  were  reddened  at  the  contracted  part,  but  it  differed  lit- 
tle from  health  at  either  extremity.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  mtestines  was  acutely  inflamed,  presenting  narrow 
bands  about  two  lines  in  breadth  of  a  bright  red  colour  extend- 
ing transversely  across  the  intestine,  alternating  with  equal 
spaces  of  apparently  sound  membrane.  This  striped  appearance 
was  chiefly  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  the  in- 
flammation becoming  more  difliised  in  extent  and  diminishing 
in  degree ^s  it  was  traced  downwards,  and  finally  terminated  at 
the  extremity  of  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  details 
of  this  experiment  were  as  follow.    An  ounce  of  a  saturated 
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solution  of  arsenic,  made  by  boiling  distilled  water  with  an  ex- 
cess of  arsenious  acid  and  allowing  il  to  cool,  was  thrown  by 
means  of  a  small  syringe,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  into  the  femoral 
vein.  For  3  minutes  there  was  no  obvious  effect,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  tiVne  vomiting  commenced,  and  a  quantity  of  half-digested 
food  was  thrown  off  the  stomach.  The  respiration  then  became 
hurried  and  the  animal  appeared  faint.  In  10  minutes  there 
was  great  intestinal  movement,  the  abdomen  being  frequently 
and  forcibly  drawn  in.  After  25  minutes,  vomiting  was  renew- 
ed, paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  came  on,  and  the  animal  died  in  65 
minutes.  Examination  was  made  on  the  next  day.  The  limbs 
were  rigid^  the  blood  was  fluid,  the  lungs  were  collapsed  and 
had  a  rosy  tint,  but  were  not  inflamed.  The  peritoneum  was  red- 
dish. The  appearances  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines 
have  been  already  described.  The  large  intestines  contained 
solid  faecal  matter  and  were  quite  free  from  nK)rbid  alteration. 
There  was  no  apparent  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachaea  or  bronchi,  none  in  the  inner  lining  of  the  heart,  veins, 
or  arteries,  none  at  least  in  their  larger  branches. 

The  points  of  interest  in  this  experiment  are,  first,  the  absence 
of  inflammation  in  so  many  tissues  with  which  the  poison  must 
have  come  into  contact ;  secondly,  its  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane  alone;  thirdly,  the  predilection  shown  for  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  and  in  this  instance  the  limita- 
tion of  its  action  to  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  where  it  was 
intense,  the  membrane  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  tough  mu- 
cus mixed  with  blood ;  fourthly,  a  circumstance  frequently  ob- 
served in  cases  of  poison,  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  the  blood 
remaining  fluid. 

A  second  drawing  exhibited  also  the  stomach  and  part  of  the 
duodenum  of  a  dog  poisoned  with  arsenic  thrown  into  the  veins. 
In  this  instance  the  mucous  membrane  both  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  was  intensely  red,  the  redness  extending  throughout 
the  whole  track  of.the  intestinal  tube.  This  experiment  was  a 
modification  of  the  last,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  greater 
strength  of  the  animal  and  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the 
poison.  An  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenious  acid  was 
indeed  here  also  employed,  but  the  solution  was  filtered  ;  a  thin 
floating  pellicle  of  arsenic  was  removed  from  its  surface.  The 
solution  was  thrown  into  the  femoral  vein  at  12  minutes  past  1. 
The  animal  vomited  almost  immediately  after  the  operation.  In 
12  minutes  solid  fsecal  matter  was  passed  from  the  bowels  fol- 
lowed by  tenesmus ;  in  35  minutes  dysentery  was  induced,  and 
the  animal  made  attempts  at  vomiting.  These  symptoms  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  severity  about  3  hours,  when  death  took 
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place.  Examination  was  made  22  hours  after ;  the  lUngs  were 
red  throughout  and  gorged  in  patches.  The  stomach  externally 
was  very  vascular.  The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  from 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  extremity  of  the  rectum 
was  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  inflammation.  The  stomach 
ccmtained  about  4  ounces  of  a  frothy  mucus  mixed  with  bloody 
and  a.  small  quantity  of  a  similar  secretion  was  found  coating 
the  intestines.  The  inner  lining  of  the  urinary  organs  was  red- 
der than  natural.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  hearty  large 
arteries  and  veins  was  in  its  healthy  condition. 

In  this  case  a  longer  interval  between  the  administration  of 
the  poison  and  death  gave  time  for  the  establishment  of  inflam- 
mation in  more  situations^  and  allowed  it  to  proceed  to  a  greater 
extent  in  those  parts  which  were  irritated  in  the  preceding  expe- 
riment. 

A  third  drawing  exhibited  the  large  intestine  of  the  same 
dog,  showing  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  that  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  saturated 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  produced  in  several  instances  no  sym- 
ptom of  ailment  even  when  injected  into  the  veins. 

Various  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Roupell  with  corro- 
sive sublimate  in  solution.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  hydrar- 
gyri  oxymuriatis  P.  L.  which  contains  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  injected  as  before  into  the  veins,  gave  rise  to 
no  apparent  inconvenience. 

The  injection  of  a  whole  ounce  containing  half  a  grain  of  sub- 
limate produced  marked  discomfort  to  the  animal,  followed  by 
severe  vomiting  and  dysentery.  But  although  the  symptoms  of 
irritation  in  the  abdomen  were  urgent,  and  the  dejections  proved 
the  highly  inflammatory  state  of  the  bowels,  yet  death  did  not 
ensue  from  that  quantity. 

Dr.  Roupell's  next  experiment  was  made  with  tartarized  anti- 
mony, with  the  vinum  antimonii  tartarizati  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. An  ounce  of  this  liquid  was  thrown  into  the  saphfena 
vein  of  an  active  terrier  dog.  The  vinum  antimonii  tartarizati 
contains  two  grains  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  rather  more  than 
a  drachm  of  rectified  spirit  in  the  ounce.  The  immediate  effect 
of  this  injection  was  to  produce  intoxication.  The  animal  was 
able  to  move  about ;  but  his  legs  failed  him,  he  seemed  giddy, 
and  his  gait  was  staggering.  No  other  effect  was  apparent  for 
half  an  hour,  and  as  the  dog  then  seemed  but  little  affected, 
k  was  left,  under  the  supposition  that  the  spirit  had  prevented 
the  action  of  the  tartar  emetic.  But  when  the  animal  was 
visited  some  hours  etfterwards  it  was  fouud  dead  and    stiff* 
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Judging  from  the  appearance  of  ihe  place  where  it  had  been 
confined   and  from  the  state  of  the  jaws  it  was  evident  that 
vomiting   had   taken    place.      Examination  was    made    next 
day.     There  was  no  morbid  appearance  in  the  brain ;  no  mor- 
bid appearance  indeed  was  detected  anywhere  except  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  intestinal  canal.    These  were  of  their  natural  white  colour, 
while  the  stomach  was  of  a  vivid  red,  showing  a  high  state  of 
vascularity,  great  local  determination,  and  intense  inflammatory 
congestion.  As  the  inflamed  part  presented  no  distinguishing  pe- 
culiarity^ it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  employ  an  artist 
to  copy  it.    The  stomach  was  inflamed  throughout,  and  the  in* 
flammation  extended  from  the  cardia  to  the   pylorus,  not  uni- 
form however  in  degree,  for  the  redness  was  greater  at  the  larger 
end.    This  effect  is  so  constant  when  alt  parts  of  the  stomach  have 
been  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  irritants  as  to  induce  the 
belief  that  there  must  be  some  diflference  in  the  vascularity  of 
the  two  portions.     The  author  had  originally  supposed  that  this 
inequality  in  the  action  of  irritants  was  probably  Owing  to  the 
greater  rapidity  with  which  all  matters  passed  over  this  part  of 
the  digestive  tube,  but  he  was  inclined  to  believe  ftom  the  di* 
minished  redness  in  this  case  that  some  other  cause,  and  that 
probably  a  lower  degree  of  vascularity,  exists  in  this  situation. 

Although  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  alcohol  contained  in 
the  antimonial  wine  had  delayed  the  effect  of  the  tartarized  anti- 
mony, yet  it  does  not  appear  at  all  to  have  mitigated  it,  as  it  • 
could  hardly  have  been  supposed  d  priori  that  death  would  have 
taken  place  in  a  dog  from  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic. 

Dr.  Roupell  states  that  he*  made  many  other  experiments 
which  did  not  furnish  results  sufficiently  precise  to  merit  enume- 
ration, or  to  which  the  effect  produced  could  be  distinctly  re- 
ferred to  one  cause.  Thus  when  a  solution  of  metallic  •  salts 
have  been  injected  into  the  veins,  as  the  tinctura  ferri- 
muriatis,  or  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  death  has  been  quick- 
ly occasioned  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  abdomen  have 
presented  a  marked  red  appearance ;  but  he  has  be^ti  unable  to 
satisfy  himself  how  far  such  changes  were  due  to  die  presence  of 
the  metallic  oxide,  or  how  far  they  were  the  simple  consequence 
of  the  acid.  Either  of  these  substances  would  produce  one  ef- 
fect, the  immediate  coagulation  of  the  blood,  or  would  predispose 
to  that  condition.  Not  indeed  that  the  mere  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins  will  occasion  any  alteration  whatever  in  the 
mucous  membranes,  none  at  least  has  been  observed  from  the 
injection  of  the  substance  which  has  the  greatest  power  in  coagu- 
lating albumen,  ^^kreosote,*'  into  the  saphiena  vein.   No  altera- 
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tion  at  all^  no'symptom  whatever  han  followed  the  injection  of 
half  a  drachm  of  kreosote  mixed  with  water.  When  double  that 
quantity  has  been  injected  pure^  death  has  immediately  ensued^ 
apparently  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation, the  lungs  having  been  found  black  and  gorged  with 
bloody  which  seemed  composed  of  minute  granules  mixed  with  a 
fluid  of  inky  blackness. 

In  the  present  state  of  animal  chemistry,  and  in  reasoning 
from  so  small  a  number  of  experiments,  any  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  here  detailed  must  be  held  to  be  conjectural.    But 
Such  is  in  fact  one  gr^at  object  of  the  Meeting.     It  would  ap-» 
pear  in  the  first  place  that  arsenic  injected  into  the  veins  exerts 
an  influence  primarily  on  the  small  intestines,  that  there  at 
least  its  efiect  as  an  irritant  begins  ;  and  as  far  as  these  experi- 
ments go  it  would  seem  that  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum 
was  the  first  to  exhibit  traces  of  its  action.     In  the  first  expe- 
riment the  large  intestines  were  absolutely  free  from  any  organic 
change,  and  the  stomach  but  slightly  participated.  When  a  longer 
period  had  elapsed,  other  portions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  have  become  inflamed,  and  other  and  remote  parts 
have  been  implicated.     Such  a  series  of  effects  is  seen  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic.     In  these  the  epigastrium  is  first  referred 
to  as  the  seat  of  derangement;  then  the  whole  alimentary  canal; 
next  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  an  efflorescence,   or  rash,  the  uri- 
nary organs  often  participating   at  the   same  time.     After   a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  a  crop  of  pustules  will  appear ;  later 
yet  the  nervous    system    is    affected;    paralysis    comes   on. 
Whether  the  bones  would  eventually  become  affected,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manufactories 
where  arsenical  exhalations  are  generated,  can  only  be  inferred. 
In  animals  thus  situated  the  joints  become  iiiflamed,  anchyloses 
take  place,  and  the  bones  enlarge  and  eventually  become  carious. 
The  more  minute  series  of  vessels  through  which  the  fluids  may 
be  required  to  pass  previous  to  entering  into  these  various  struc- 
tures, 93  well  as  a  diminished   susceptibility  in  them,  and  the 
neoessityconsequently  for  a  repetition  of  the  stimuli,  may  perhaps 
offer  some  explanation  of  these  progressive  affections.     That 
the  vascularity  excited  by  arsenic  taken  into  the  stomach  will 
doubtless  be  allowed  to  result  from  some  chemical  effect.     In- 
flammation would  not  be  set  up  by  the  application  of  a  merely 
inert  powder  to  a  mucous  surface  from  simple  contact.     The 
cravings  of  hunger  of  certain.  Indians  are  appeased  by  devouring 
clay  without  exciting  inflammation.     Nor  can  the  angular  shape 
of  the  minute  crystals  be,  as  was  formerly  conjectured,  the  cause 
of  the  excitement  of  inflammation,  for  we  know  that.lai^  quan- 
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titles  of  pounded  glass  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity^  That 
the  inflammation  produced  by  arsenic  when  circulated  in  the 
veins  is  also  a  chemical  effect  will  no  more  be  doubted  than  the 
other,  as  the  author  conjectures ;  for  we  know  that  many  sub- 
stances if  soluble  in  the  blood  may  be  injected  even  in  large 
quantities  into  the  veins.  Of  this  we  have  instances  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Orfila  with  the  resin  of  jalap,  and  other  substances* 
The  operations  then  we  may  infer  to  be  chemical,  and  inflamma- 
tion to  be  excited  in  the  part  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  action 
of  the  poison  either  because  the  chemical  changes  may  take 
place  in  the  part,  or  because  the  part  itsejf  may  by  idiosyncracy 
be  disposed  to  resent  that  particular  stimulus.  Whether  or  not 
the  system  be  chiefly  on  its  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
such  substances  as  tend  to  increase  the  disposition  of  the  blood 
to  coagulate  may  be  matter  of  future  consideration.  Certain  it 
is  that  metallic  oxides  and  alcohol  appear  especially  to  excite 
the  inflammatory  condition.  Equally  certain  it  is  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  albuminous  principles  in  the  various  forms  of  gela- 
tine, albumen,  and  fibrine  must  be  the  means  of  the  growth  of 
natural  tissues  and  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  many  new 
structures .  Albumen,  it  is  well  known,  is  precipitated  by  metal- 
lic salts,  decomposition  taking  place,  and  a  compound  result- 
ing, a  combination  of  the  oxide  with  the  albumen.  This  com- 
pound, it  is  true,  is  again  soluble  in  a  liquid  containing  albumen 
in  excess  ;  a  provision  by  which  the  formation  of  solid  masses^ 
which  we  saw  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  poisoned  by  kreosote, 
would  be  prevented,  and  the  fatal  result  which  might  otherwise 
ensue  be  obviated.  But  whether  these  chemical  changes  do  ac- 
tually occur,  or  whether  any  power  of  the  system  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  be  called  into  play,  an  increased  tendency 
to  coagulation  must  be  presumed  to  exist ;  the  circulating  fluids 
must  have  become  more  stimulating ;  and  the  disposition  to 
a  change  of  structure  will  have  increased.  Whether  this  may 
be  the  simple  explanation  of  such  albuminous  deposits  as  are 
seen  in  the  kidneys  and  inner  coats  of  the  arteries,  especially 
in  drunkards  or  in  those  addicted  to  spirit-drinking,  is  here 
advanced  as  appropriate  matter  for  discussion.  How  far  the 
agency  of  galvanism  in  the  case  of  the  oxides  may  operate 
in  promoting  coagulation  may  perhaps  be  more  readily  con- 
jectured than  shown.  But  when  the  coagulation  of  albumen 
is  under  consideration,  it  becomes  impossible  to  avoid  calling 
to  mind  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  that  consoli- 
dation is  produced  by  the  electric  fluid.  And  it  will  be 
enough  to  observe,  that  in  all  chemical  changes,  both  of  union 
^nd  decomposition,  this  agent  is  in    operation.    What  the 
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changes  are  which  take  place  it  would  certainly  be  important  to 
ascertain,  that  such  is  the  fact,  however  an  example  or  two  may 
be  cited  to  show.  When  mercury  is  extracted  from  the  skin,  de- 
posited from  the  urine,  or  found  in  the  bones  of  those  who  have 
been  under  a  mercurial  course,  it  is  met  with  in  the  pure  metal- 
lic form,  although  exhibited  in  that  of  a  chloride ;  and  iodine 
taken  pure,  and  having  passed  through  the  system^  is  discovered 
in  the  form  of  iodide  or  hydriodate. 

Speculations,  it  was  observed,  of  this  sort  might  be  almost  in- 
terminable. Bounds  must  therefore  be  set  to  such  conjectures. 
Still  the  state  of  the  blood  in  cases  of  poisoning  is  peculiar  both 
in  cases  where  the  nervous  energy  has  been  highly  excited,  or 
when  on  the  contrary  it  has  been  suddenly  and  greatly  exhausted; 
where  inflammation  has  been  set  up  locally,  or  where  a  general 
inflammatory  diathesis  alone  has  been  provoked.  True  it  is 
indeed,  and  no  less  curious  than  true,  that  blood  in  the  inflamma- 
tory state  is  less  disposed  to  coagulate,  or  rather  that  coagula- 
tion  takes  place  more  slowly  in  blood  drawn  during  inflamma- 
tion than  that  taken  from  the  vessels  in  its  natural  state.  The 
author  expressed  the  submission  with  which  he  laid  these  re- 
marks before  the  Meeting,  which,  he  observed,  related  only  to 
those  substances  unquestionably  taken  into  the  circulation,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  dedicate  his  time  and  thoughts 
to  the  further  elucidation  of  the  ideas  scattered  through  them, 
which  he  hoped  to  advance,  and  render  more  perfect  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 


1835. 
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Report  on  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart.    By  the 
Dublin  Sub-committbb  of  the  Medical  Section, 

The  Committee  having  met  together  several  times,  and  having 
considered  diflferent  opinions  hitherto  advanced  on  the  subject 
of  the  '  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart,'  proceeded  to  insti- 
tute a  series  of  experiments.  The  subjects  chosen  for  experi- 
ment were  calves,  in  which  animals  the  heart  is  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  of  the  motions  and  sounds  being  accurately  observed ; 
and  their  early  age  is  favourable  to  a  prolongation  of  the  experi- 
ment, as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  vitality  of  the  different 
organs  is  more  enduring,  and  less  influenced  by  injuries  to  the 
individual,  in  animals  at  a  very  early  age  than  in  those  of  ma-r 
turer  growth. 

The  animals  were  prepared  for  experiment  in  the  following 
manner :  a  tube,  connected  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  trachea,  and  secured  there,  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  creature  having  been  destroyed  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  arti- 
ficial respiration  was  established,  by  means  of  which  the  heart 
was  enabled  to  continue  its  pulsations  for  a  period  varying  in 
different  subjects  from  one  hour  to  two.  The  Committee  had 
been  unable  to  procure  some  of  the  Woorara  poison,  which  has 
been  used  in  similar  experiments  in  London ;  and  they  found 
that  the  employment  of  prussic  acid,  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
suspend  the  sensibility  of  the  animal,  destroyed,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  power  of  motion  in  the  heart. 

§  !•  Experiments  on  the  Motions  of  the  Heart. 

Exp.  1.  A  calf,  two  days  old,  having  been  secured  on  its  back, 
and  prepared  as  above  described,  the  sternum,  and  a  portion  of 
the  ribs  on  both  sides  were  removed,  when  the  heart  was  seen 
beating  strongly,  at  the  rate  of  80  beats  in  the  minute,  Whiip 
stiU  inclosed  in  the  pericardium,  the  heart  was  observed  to  have 
a  slight  libratory  motion  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  which  motion, 
it  may  here  be  remarked,  may  assist  in  explaining  the  phseno- 
menon  of  ^frottementi  observed  in  disease.  On  cutting  open 
the  pericardium  and  turning  it  aside,  both  the  auricular  appen- 
dices were  seen  to  project  with  a  rapid  motion  upwards,  oi  to- 
wards the  place  of  the  sternum,  and  immediately  afterwards  to 
recede.    When  coming  upwards,  thev  were  swollen  and  soft  to 

b2       ' 
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the  touch ;  when  receding,  they  became  hard  to  the  touch,  were 
diminished  in  size,  and  flattened.  Immediately  after  the  reces- 
sion of  the  auricular  appendices,  the  ventricles  with  a  rapid 
motion  assumed  a  somewhat  globular  form  in  their  middle  part, 
which  projected  upwards,  and  their  apex  at  the  same  time  was 
considerably  elevated.  During  their  continuance  in  this  state 
the  ventricles  were  hard  to  the  touch,  and  if  grasped  with  the 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement,  they  communi- 
cated a  shock,  or  impulse,  and  separated  the  fingers.  When 
the  ventricles  had  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  state  just 
described,  they  suddenly  sank  downwards,  or  towards  the  spine, 
and  became  elongated,  broad  and  flat,  and  soft  to  the  touch. 

This  succession  of  motions  having  been  observed  for  some 
time,  a  small  glass  tube  was  introduced  through  a  puncture  into 
the  left  auricular  appendix,  and  the  blood  was  seen  to  rise  in 
the  tube  during  the  recession  of  the  appendix,  and  to  subside 
during  its  upward  movement.  A  similar  tube  was  introduced 
through  a  puncture  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  a  jet  of  dark- 
coloured  blood  was  thrown  forth  during  the  globular  and  har- 
dened state  of  the  ventricles,  and  subsided  when  they  became 
flat  and  soft.  A  puncture  was  made  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
close  to  the  right  ventricle,  and  through  it  a  stream  of  blood 
issued,  synchronously  with  the  jet  from  the  ventricle.  A  tube 
having  been  introduced,  through  a  puncture,  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle,  and  one  of  the  mesenteric  arteries  having  been  exposed 
and  opened,  the  jet  from  the  ventricle  was  observed  to  precede 
the  jet  from  the  artery  by  an  interval  easily  appreciable.  The 
femoral  artery  was  opened,  and  a  similar  observation  was  made 
as  to  the  interval  between  the  jet  from  the  left  ventricle  and  the 
jet  from  that  artery.  Previously  to  opening  the  chest  of  the 
animal  the  Committee  had  satisfied  themselves  that  the  beat  of 
the  heart,  felt  through  the  sternum  or  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  pre- 
ceded the  pulse,  felt  in  arteries  at  different  distances  from  the 
heart,  by  intervals  of  time  which  seemed  proportioned  to  those 
distances ;  and  they  were  also  satisfied  that  the  jets  of  blood  from 
the  femoral  and  mesenteric  arteries  were  synchronous  with  the 
pulses  felt  in  those  arteries. 

Exp.  2.  A  calf  having  been  placed  on  its  right  side,  a  portion 
of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side  was  removed,  the  sternum,  and  a 
part  of  the  cartilages  on  that  side  being  left  in  their  natural  po- 
sition, and  the  pericardium  was  opened.  It  was  now  seen  that, 
when  the  ventricles  assumed  their  hardened  state,  their  apex 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  their  anterior  surface  were  closely 
applied  to  the  sternum ;  and  when  the  hand  was  interposed  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  a  strong  com- 
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pressioh  was  exercised  on  the  fingers  durinji^  each  movement  of 
the  ventricles  towards  the  front  of  the  chest.  [By  the  term 
^  anterior  surface'  of  the  ventricles,  is  meant  the  suiface  corre- 
sponding to  the  one  called  'anterior'  in  the  human  heart.] 
When  the  ventricles  were  in  their  softened  state  their  anterior 
surface  was  sometimes  in  contact  with  the  sternum,  and  some- 
times a  little  removed  from  it ;  and,  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  and  the  preceding  experiment,  the  Committee  were  satis- 
fied tliat  the  situation  of  the  heart  in  the  thorax  is  affected  by 
the  position  of  the  body;  which  observation  has  been  made 
also  by  others.  For  instance,  in  the  recumbent  state  on  the 
back,  the  heart  recedes  somewhat  from  the  sternum  :  if  the  in- 
dividual lie  upon  the  face,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ventricles 
is  in  constant  apposition  with  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  pericar- 
dium, of  course,  being  interposed.  The  yielding  texture  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  pericardium  and 
great  vessels,  are  such  as  to  allow  the  gravitation  of  the  heart 
to  influence  its  position  in  different  postures  of  the  body. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  on  different  animals,  and 
the  observations  recorded  above  were  confirmed. 

Exp.  3.  A  rabbit  was  stunned,  and  its  heart  was  immediately 
taken  out  of  the  body,  and  placed  on  the  hand,  with  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  ventricles  upwards.  The  ventricles  continued  to 
beat  for  some  time,  and  assumed  alternately  the  forms  which 
have  been  described  in  the  first  experiment.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  globular  form,  the  body  of  the  ventricles  was 
protruded  upwards,  and  their  apex  was  elevated  considerably 
from  the  hand ;  and  while  in  this  state  it  was  ascertained,  by 
measurement  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  that  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  ventricles  were  diminished.  On  the  collapse,  or 
softened  state  of  the  ventricles  taking  place,  they  became  longer 
and  flatter,  and  their  apex  sank  towards  the  hand.  The  heart 
was  now  placed  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ventricles  up- 
wards, and  a  globular  swelling  in  their  middle  part  was  observed 
to  alternate  with  a  flattened  form,  in  this  aspect  also ;  but  the 
apex  was  not  elevated  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  experi-i 
ment. 

Exp.  4.  The  sternum  of  a  frog  having  been  removed,  the 
following  appearances  were  observed.  The  ventricle,  having 
become  swollen,  soft,  and  red-coloured,  gradually  sank  and  di- 
minished in  size,  and  became  pale,  and  hard  to  the  touch ;  alter- 
nating in  these  appearances  with  similar  appearances  in  the 
auricle.  It  was  manifest  from  the  colour  of  both  ventricle  and 
auricle  in  their  swollen  state,  that  they  were  then  full  of  blood, 
and  from  their  softness,  that  they  were  in  their  diastole.    When 
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tbey  became  pale  and  diminished  in  size  they  were  in  their  sy-- 
stole.  During  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle  its  anterior  surface 
was  prominent^  and  approached  the  sternum,  while  its  apex 
drooped  towards  the  spine.  In  its  systole,  the  anterior  sur&ce 
receded  from  the  sternum,  and  its  apex  was  slightly  turned 
upwards.  The  finger  being  applied  to  the  ventricle  during  its 
systole,  a  slight  shock  or  impuke  was  felt. 

In  this  experiment,  the  relations  between  the  sternum  and 
ventricle,  during  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  latter,  are  nearly 
the  reverse  of  those  observed  in  the  heart  of  quadrupeds  in  the 
preceding  experiments.  In  them  the  ventricles  approach  the 
sternum  during  the  hardened  state,  or  systole,  and  recede  from 
it  in  the  softened  state,  or  diastole.  This  difference  depends 
upon  the  dissimilarity  of  the  heart  in  the  warm-blooded  and  in 
the  cold-blooded  animals,  and  will  be  adverted  to  again. 

§  2.  Experiments  on  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

Exp.  5.  A  stethoscope  was  applied  on  the  sternum  over  the 
heart,  in  a  calf  in  which  artificial  respiration  had  been  esta- 
blished^  and  both  sounds  of  the  heart  were  distinctly  heard: 
the  first  prolonged  and  dull,  the  seccmd  abrupt  and  clear.  The 
sternum  and  ribs  were  removed,  so  that  the  heart  moved  free 
from  contact  with  any  part  of  the  thorax;  and  a  flexible  ear- 
tube  having  been  placed  on  the  pericardium,  over  the  ven- 
tricles, both  sounds  were  distinctly  beard.  [In  the  experun^its 
on  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  with  the  sternum  removed,  the 
flexilde  ear-tube  was  found  to  be  of  much  service,  in  preventing 
the  transmission  of  the  shock  or  impulse  which  was  felt  when 
the  ccHnmon  stethoscope  was  used,  and  which  embarrassed  the 
observations.]  The  ear  was  now  applied  near  to  but  not  touching 
the  heart,  and  both  sounds  were  distinguishable,  but  feeble.  A 
small  piece  of  board  was  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  ventricles, 
and  kept  in  contact  with  the  pericardimn,  and  by  a  stethoscc^e 
appliea  upon  the  board,  both  sounds  were  heard  as  distinctly^ 
and  very  nearly  as  strongly,  as  when  heard  through  the  sternum. 
The  ear-tube  was  placed  on  the  ventricles,  near  their  apex,  and 
in  this  position  the  first  sound  was  very  distinctly  heard;  the 
second  sound  indistinctly.  When  the  ear-tube  was  placed  over 
the  origins  of  the  large  arteries^  both  sounds  were  heard  distinctly, 
the  second  particularly  so.  The  pericardium  was  distended 
with  tepid  water,  and  in  that  state  both  sounds  were  heard  by 
the  ear-tube  appUed  to  its  surface,  but  not  so  clearly  as  before 
the  injection  of  water. 
.   Exp.  6.  In  a  calf,  the  sternum  and  ribs  having  been  removed 
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as  ia  the  last  experiment^  and  the  pericardium  having  been  out 
away^  both  sounds  were  heard^  by  the  ear-tube  applied  to  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  ventricles^  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last 
experiment*  The  great  arteries  were  compressed  close  to  the 
heart ;  and  the  character  of  the  second  sound  was  altered;  and 
at  times  it  seemed  to  some  of  the  Committee  that  the  second 
sound  was  lost,  the  first  sound  remuning.  A  fine  curved 
needle  was  passed  into  the  aorta,  and  another  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  beneath  the  line  of  attachment  of  one  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves  in  each  vessel ;  and  the  needles  were  passed  up- 
wards, about  half  an  inch,  and  out  again  through  the  respective 
vessels,  so  as  to  confine  a  valve  in  eau^,  between  the  needle  and 
the  side  of  the  artery.  Upon  applying  the  ear-tube  over  the 
origins  of  the  arteries,  it  was  found  that  the  second  sound  had 
ceased,  and  that  a  sound  resembling  the  first,  and  coinciding 
with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  was  still  audible.  Some  <^ 
the  members  of  the  Committee  thought  that  the  sound  just  men- 
tioned was  prolonged  beyond  the  usual  duration  of  the  'first,' 
or  '  dull'  sound,  which  had  been  heard  bef(Mre  the  introduction 
of  the  needles ;  and,  towards  the  termination  of  the  experiment, 
it  was  observed  bv  some  of  those  present,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  repetition  of  the  sound  called  'first',  or  to  be  two  pro- 
longed sounds,  similar  to  each  other,  and  which  might  be  cha- 
racteri2ed  as  'rushing'  sounds*  When  the  heart  was  removed 
from  the  body,  and  the  semilunar  valves  examined,  it  was  found 
that  one  valve  in  each  artery  had  been  confined  against  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  so  as  completely  to  prevent  its  descent.  [It  may 
be  remarked  that  this  operation  can  be  very  easily  performed, 
and  almost  with  certainty  of  success.] 

Exp.  7*  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  on  another 
calf,  and  with  the  same  result, — ^the  cessation  of  the  second 
sound.  During  the  experiment  the  second  sound,  somewhat 
modified,  was  heard  to  recur;  and,  upon  examination,  it  was 
foimd  that  the  needle  which  had  been  passed  into  the  aorta 
had  slipped  out.  On  its  being  replaced,  the  second  sound 
again  ceased.  On  taking  out  this  heart  also,  the  valves  were 
found  to  have  been  confined,  as  in  the  last  experiment. 

Exp.  8.  A  calf  having  been  stunned,  the  heart  was  taken  out 
quickly,  and  placed  on  the  table.  The  ear<»tube  was  applied  to 
tiie  surface  of  the  ventricles  while  still  beating,  and  at  each 
systole  a  sound  was  heard  resembling  that  called  the  'first' 
sound:  no  second  sound  was  audible.  When  the  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat,  the  ventricles  were  filled  with  water,  and  the 
heart  being  held  upright,  the  ear-tube  applied  to  the  ventricles ; 
and  these  suddenly  compressed  with  the  liand,  a  sound  resem- 
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bling  the 'first'  sound  was  heard.  Also  when  the  grasp  of  the- 
hand  was  suddenly  relaxed,  a  sound  was  heard  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  one  preceding.  The  ear-tube  having  been  applied 
to  the  ventricles  in  the  dead  atid  empty  heart,  and  their  internal 
surfaces  being  rubbed  against  each  other,  a  sound  was  heard 
much  resembling  the  *  first'  sound :  and  the  finger  having  been 
introduced  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  being  gently  rubbed 
against  the  internal  surface,  a  sound,  also  resembling  the  ^ first* 
sound,  was  produced. 

A  glass  tube  allowed  to  drop  from  a  small  height  on  the  se- 
milunar valves  of  the  aorta,  caused  a  sound  having  the  character 
of  the  second  sound ;  and  when  the  tube  was  passed  between 
the  valves,  and  gently  rubbed  against  their  edges,  a  sound  re- 
sembling the  *  bruit  de  rape'  was  heard. 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  frequently  repeated,  and  the 
observations  were  confirmed. 

§  3v  Conclusions  respecting  the  Motions  of  the  Heart. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  on  the  motions  of  the  heart 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  1.  In  the  heart  of 
warm-blooded  animals  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  follows,  im- 
mediately, the  systole  of  the  auricular  appendices.  2.  During 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles  the  auricles  are  distended  by  blood 
passing  from  the  venous  trunks.  3.  The  ventricles,  when 
their  systole  has  ended,  become  relaxed  and  flaccid,  and  the 
blood  passes  rapidly,  but  with  little  force,  from  the  auricles 
intotheir  cavities.  4.  The  auricles  are  never  emptied  of  blood,; 
and  contract  but  little  on  their  contents;  an  active  con- 
traction being  observable  only  in  their  appendices.  5.  If  the 
interval  between  two  successive  beats  of  the  heart  be  regarded 
as  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  two  of  those  parts  may  be 
allotted  to  the  duration  of  the  ventricular  systole,  rather  less 
than  one  part  to  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  ventricular 
systole  and  the  commencement  of  the  diastole  of  the  appendices, 
during  which  interval  little  motion  is  observable  in  the  auricles, 
and  the  remaining  portion  may  be  allotted  to  the  diastole  and 
systole  of  the  auricular  appendices.  6.  The  ventricles,  in  their 
systole,  approach  the  front  of  the  thorax,  and  by  their  contact 
and  pressure  against  it  produce  the  impulse,  or  *beat'  of  thci 
heart.  7«  The  beat  of  the  heart  and  pulse  in  the  arteries  are 
sjTichronous  only  when  the  pulse  is  felt  in  arteries  close  to  the 
heart :  in  those  at  a  distance  the  pulses  are  later  than  the  beat 
of  the  heart  by  intervals  of  time  proportioned  to  the  distances. 

In  the  heart  of  the  frog,  which  was  examined  in  the  fourth 
experimentj  the  ventricle  swelled  and  approached  the  sternum 
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in  the  diastole,  and  receded  from  it  in  the  systole.  This  differ<^ 
ence  between  the  movements  of  the  heart  in  that  animal  and  in 
the  others  which  were  submitted  to  experiment,  may  be  ex*^ 
plained  by  considering  that  in  the  heart  of  the  latter  the  swell- 
ing of  ventricles  during  systole  is  produced  by  the  thickening 
of  their  muscular  fibres^  which  are  then  in  a  state  of  contraction^ 
and  of  which  the  mass  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  internal  cavities  :  while^  in  the  heart  of  the  frog^  the  sides 
of  the  ventricle  are  thin^  and  its  cavity  is  large ;  and  the  thick- 
ening of  its  sides  produced  by  the  contraction  of  their  fibres^ 
does  not  counterbsdance  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the 
ventricle  attendant  on  the  expulsion  of  its  blood. 

§  4.  CoHchisions  respecting  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

From  the  experiments  on  the  sounds  of  the  heart  it  appears 
to  follow :  1.  That  the  sounds  are  not  produced  by  contact  of 
the  ventricles  with  the  sternum  or  ribs,  but  are  caused  by  mo- 
tions within  the  heart  and  its  vessels.  2.  That  the  sternum  and 
front  of  the  thorax,  by  their  contact  with  the  ventricles,  in- 
crease the  audibleness  of  the  sounds.  3.  That  the  iirst  sound 
is,  connected  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  coincides  with  it 
in  duration.  4.  That  it  is  not  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
internal  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  against  each  other,  as  such 
friction  cannot  exist  until  the  blood  has  been  expelled  from  the 
ventricles,  whereas  the  first  sound  commences  with  the  beginning 
of  the  ventricular  systole.  5.  That  the  cause  of  the  first  sound 
is  one  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  is 
in  constant  operation,  during  the  continuance  of  that  systole. 
6.  That  the  first  sound  does  not  depend  upon  the  closing  of  the 
auriculo- ventricular  valves  at  the  commencement  of  the  ventri- 
cular systole,  as  that  movement  of  the  valves  is  of  an  instanta- 
neous character,  and  is  much  shorter  in  duration  than  the  sy- 
stole. 7«  That  it  is  produced  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the  blood 
over  the  irregular  internal  surfaces  of  the  ventricles,  on  its  way 
to  the  mouths  of  the  great  vessels.  8.  That  the  ^  bruit  mus- 
culaire*  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  first  sound. 
9.  That  the  second  sound  coincides  with  the  termination  of  the 
ventricular  systole,  and  requires  for  its  production  the  integrity 
of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery; 
That  it  is  caused  by  the  sudden  check  given  by  the  action  of 
those  valves  to  the  motion  of  the  columns  of  blood  driven  to- 
wards the  heart  after  each  ventricular  systole,  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  arterial  trunks. 

The  Committee  wish  to  express  their  opinion,  that  although 
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much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the 
heart  by  recent  inve6tigati(»iSj  here  and  elsewhere^  the  nature 
of  the  inquiry  is  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  in  many  instances 
to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions*  They  also  think  that  the 
subject  is  one  which^  from  its  importance,  whether  in  a  practical 
view,  or  as  an  object  of  philosophical  inquiry,  is  deserving  of 
further  investigation. 

Signedy 

Robert  Adams,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  8ur^ 

gery,  Surgeon  to  Jervis-street  Hospital,  &c. 
Robert  Law,   A.M.,  M.D.,  Physician   in   Ordinary 

to  Sir  T.  Dunn's  Hospital. 
George  Greene,  A;B«,  MrD.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 

Physicians,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
'  and  one  of  the  Medical  Inspectors  of  the  House 

of  Industry. 
Ephraim  McDowell,  M.D.,  M.R.LA.,  Censor  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  the  Surgecmd 

to  the  House  of  Industry* 
Bruce  Joy,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
John  Nolan,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 

University  of  Dublin. 
Erory    Kennedy,    M.D.,  Master    of   the    Ljring-in 

Hospital. 
H.  Carlile,  A.B.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Ijie 

University  of  Dublin. 
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Report  Oft  the  Registration  of  Deaths.    By  the  Edinburgh 

SUB-COMMITTE£. 

Dr.  Alison  reported  from  the  Edinburgh  Sub-committee  ap^ 
pointed  in  1834  to  consider  the  subject  of  registration  of 
deaths^  with  a  view  to  a  legislative  measure  as  to  registration, 
(see  Proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Meeting,  p«  39,)  that  they 
had  drawn  up  a  paper  of  suggestions  on  this  subject,  which 
they  had  proposed  to  the  London  Sub^  committee  as  proper 
to  be  submitt^  to  the  consideration  of  those  Members  of  Par- 
liament who  might  interest  themselves  particularly  in  the  Re- 
gistration Bflls  for  England  and  Scotland  about  to  be  'vatro^ 
duced;-^that  the  London  Committee  had  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  the  application  of  these  suggestions  to  the  case  of 
the  English  Bill,  but  after  some  explanations  had  acquiesced  in 
the  prc^riety  of  their  being  transmitted  simpliciter  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  into  Par- 
liament the  Registration  Bill  for  Scotland* 

The  Section  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  having  heard  their 
paper  read,  directed  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  the  Sta-> 
tistical  Section,  with  a  request  that  they  would  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject;  and  if  they  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  its 
importance,  that  they  would  take  such  steps  as  they  might  think 
expedient  to  bring  those  suggestions  (with  such  modifications 
as  they  might  juc^e  proper,)  under  the  view  of  those  Members 
of  Parliament  who  might  be  likely  to  take  a  share  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  legislative  measures  on  this  subject. 

Suggestions  by  the  Edinburgh  Sub'-committee. 

There  are  many  questions  regarding  the  external  causes  of 
diseases,  and  the  means  of  preventing  them,  susceptible  of  more 
direct  application  to  the  good  of  the  public,  than  most  discus- 
sions on  their  nature,  on  which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  indivi- 
duals, within  the  sphere  of  their  own  experience,  to  acquire 
satisfactory  information ;  and  which  have  on  that  account  been 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  investigated.  Every  individual  case 
of  disease,  or  of  death  from  disease,  is  probably  determined  by 
several  external  causes,  the  respective  influence  of  which  is  very 
easily  misapprehended;   and  it  is  only  by  multiplying  very 
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greaily  the  numbers  of  observations,  that  such  sources  of  fallacy, 
attending  any  single  cases,  can  be  avoided ;  and  general  laws, 
touching  the  influence  of  such  causes,  be  satisfactorily  deduced. 

Thus  it  is  in  general  only  by  observing  that  a  particular  dis- 
ease affects  a  much  greater  number  of  those  persons  who  are 
known  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  agency  of  a  particular  ex* 
ternal  circumstance,  than  of  those  who  are  not  known  to  have 
been  exposed,  that  we  learn  that  such  circumstance  has  power  to 
cause  that  disease.  It  is  very  seldom,  particularly  in  civil  life, 
that  we  can  have  observations,  as  to  the  influence  of  such  a 
cause,  of  the  nature  of  the  experimentum  cruets ;  i.  e.  when 
all  other  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  persons  observed 
are  exactly  alike,  excepting  only  the  presence  of  that  cause  in 
one  set  of  cases,  and  its  absence  in  another.  But  it  may  always 
be  presumed  that  out  of  a  very  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
one  condition  has  been  uniformly  present,  all  other  conditions 
must  have  been  applied  very  variously ;  and  therrfore,  by  very 
greatly  multiplying  the  number  of  observations,  where  one 
alleged  cause  has  been  applied,  we  may  ultimately  get  rid  of 
the  source  of  fallacy,  resulting  from  the  varying  conditions  of 
each  single  observation,  and  from  a  fair  estimate  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  particular  cause  in  question. 

Thus  also  the  experience  of  an  individual,  even  if  carefully 
preserved,  goes  but  little  way  in  ascertaining  the  effects  of  sea- 
sons, of  localities,  of  occupations,  or  modes  of  life  on  the  mor- 
tality of  any  given  disease,  because  in  every  individual  case 
which  has  been  under  his  observation,  the  influence  of  any  one 
of  these  causes  must  always  have  been  combined  with  that  of 
others,  which  may  have  determined  the  result ;  but  if  the  expe- 
rience of  a  vei'jf  great  number  of  individuals  on  the  mortaliiy 
from  that  disease,  under  the  influence  of  one  of  these  causes,  is 
exhibited  at  once,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  all  acciden- 
tally concurrent  causes  must  have  acted  so  variously  on  so  great 
a  multitude,  that  the  irregularities  thence  arising  must  have  de- 
,  stroyed  one  another,  and  that  the  influence  of  permanent  and 
general  laws  only  will  be  perceptible  in  the  result.  Many  at- 
tempts have  accordingly  been  made  by  medical  men  to  acquire 
more  certain  information,  as  to  the  comparative  efficacy  of  dif- 
ferent causes  of  disease  and  mortality,  than  the  experience  of 
individuals  can  supply,  by  reference  to  registers  of  deaths,  kept 
in  different  situations,  and  extending  to  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons and  to  long  periods  of  time.  But  these  attempts  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  frustrated,  or  at  least  their  results  ren- 
dered much  less  certain  and  important  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  in  this  country,  by  the  imperfect  and  irregular 
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manner  in  which  such  registers  are  kept;  and  it  would  therefore 
be  matter  of  very  serious  regret  for  the  interests  of  humanity^ 
as  well  as  of  medical  science,  if  any  legislative  measure  in  regard 
to  registration  should  become  a  law,  without  care  being  taken 
to  secure  that  the  registers  of  mortality  shall  be  kept  on  a  uni^ 
form  plan  in  all  parts  of  the  King's  dominions^  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  all  the  information  relative  to  the  causes  of 
mortality  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  such  records. 
Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Bills  for  registration  in  England 
and  Scotland  which  were  last  year  brought  into  Parliament,  ap- 
pear to  be  well  calculated  for  promoting  the  purposes  here 
stated :  and  in  particular  the  provisions  that  books  for  regi- 
stration be  kept  by  persons  of  some  intelligence  in  every  parish 
and  every  town  throughout  the  country,  and  that  no  interment 
shall  be  permitted  to  take  place  in  any  burial-ground  without 
a  certificate  of  the  registration  of  the  death  being  produced, 
appear  quite  indispensable  to  the  proper  regulation  of  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  forms  furnished  in  the  two  Bills  for  keeping  the 
registers  of  death  are  materially  di-fferenty  and  in  several  respects 
both  forms  appear  essentially  defective,  and  would  certainly 
fail  of  affording  all  the  information  which  it  is  desirable,  and 
certainly  practicable,  for  such  a  register  to  give. 

The  second  column  of  the  Schedule  C.  of  the  Scotch  Bill,  in- 
tended to  record  the  designation  and  place  of  abode  of  the  de- 
ceased person,  for  greater  precision  and  minuteness  should  cer- 
tidnly  be  divided  into  two,  and  the  rank  or  employment  of  the 
person,  past  or  present,  or  that  of  his  father,  or  of  the  head  of 
the  family  in  which  he  lived,  be  stated  in  one;  and  the  exact 
residence,  i.  e.  not  merely  the  town,  village,  or  parish,  but  the 
street  and  number,  or  the  division  of  a  parish,  in  the  other;  and 
another  column  should  be  added  here,  for  recording  the  exact 
age  of  every  deceased  person. 

In  like  manner  in  Schedule  B.  of  the  English  Bill  there  should 
be  a  column  to  indicate  the  exact  residence;  and  the  column  to 
mark  the  rank  or  profession  of  the  deceased  should  state  also 
*^  or  that  of  the  head  of  the  family.''  It  is  quite  essential,  for 
the  purposes  that  have  been  stated,  to  have  such  a  record  of  the 
mortality,  not  only  of  each  town  or  parish,  but  in  evety  occupa- 
tion  or  line  of  life,  at  every  age  from  infancy  upwards,  and  in 
every  description  of  locality  {high  or  low,  damp  or  dry,  town 
or  country,  district  of  a  parish,  &c.)  as  shall  enable  any  inquirer, 
by  examination  of  registers,  to  obtain  and  exhibit  information  on 
these  points,  for  any  given  time,  in  the  form  of  tables,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  for  that  purpose  the  age,  the  exact  residence,  and 
some  indication  of  the  occupation  or  rank  in  life  of  each  indi- 
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vidiial  must  be  recorded ;  and  these  are  points  on  which  accu- 
rate information  may  in  almost  in  every  case  be  easily  obtained 
without  the  instrumentality  of  any  other  agents  than  those  al- 
ready contemplated  in  both  Bills. 

Again,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  as  accurate  in- 
formation as  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  causes  of  death ;  and 
although  there  may^  for  a  long  time  to  come^  be  a  deficiency  of 
precision  in  the  statements  of  that  kind  which  may  be  procured^ 
yet  it  will  certainly  be  right  to  have  a  column  (as  directed  in  the 
scotch  Bill),  and  even  to  divide  this  into  two  compartments^  for 
this  purpose.  On  one  important  point  information  may  always 
be  had,  viz.  as  to  whether  the  fatal  disease  was  acute  or  chronic^ 
by  an  answer  being  required  to  the  query,  whether  the  deceased 
was  ill,  and  disabled  for  his  ordinary  occupation,  for  less  or 
more  than  six  weeks  (or  40  days)  before  death.  What  occurs 
to  the  Sub-committee  as  the  best  expedient  for  obtaining  further 
information,  is,  that  the  Bill  should  contain  a  clause  directing 
the  names  of  diseases  to  be  entered  according  to  regulations  to 
be  subsequently  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  The  substance  of  these  regulations  the  Sub -com- 
mittee think  should  be  as  follows  : 

A  list  of  diseases  should  be  furnished  to  each  keeper  of  regi* 
sters,  and  he  should  be  directed  to  inquire  of  each  person  roi- 
stering a  death,  whether  he  can  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  medi- 
cal practitioner,  that  any  one  of  the  diseases  in  that  list  was  the 
cause  of  death ;  if  so,  that  name  is  to  be  entered  under  the  head 
of  acute  or  chronic  disease  according  to  the  rule  already  stated. 
If  no  medical  authority  can  be  given  for  the  name  of  the  disease, 
the  keeper  of  the  register  should  be  directed  to  inquire  whether 
any  prevalent  epidemic  was  the  cause  of  death ;  and  if  not, 
whether  the  J9ar^  o/ if  A«  ioe/y  chiefly  affected  in  the  disease  of 
which  the  person  died  was  the  heady  as  in  apoplexy,  paky, 
convulsion;  or  the  chesty  as  in  inflammation,  or  consumption,  of 
the  lungs,  asthma,  dropsy  with  difficult  breathing,  &c. ;  or  the 
lower  bowels,  as  in  inflamed  bowels,  dropsy  of  die  belly,  flux, 
jaundice;  or  the  external  parts,  as  in  diseases  of  the  joints,  limbs, 
or  surface  of  the  body.  The  cause  of  death  is  then  to  be  entered 
as  disease  of  the  head,  chest,  lower  bowels,  limbs,  or  surface  of 
the  body  I  and  under  the  head  of  acute  or  chronic  disease  ac* 
cording  to  the  rule  above  stated.  By  means  of  such  regulations, 
duly  enforced  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  Sub-committee 
think  that  such  information  may  be  recorded  as,  if  thrown  by 
future  inquiries  into  the  form  of  Tables,  may  very  greatly  eluci- 
date the  causes,  and  the  means  of  prevention,  at  least  of  the 
most  important  diseases  ;  and  this  by  means  of  the  same  agents 
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as  are  required  to  be  employed  by  the  Bills  now  in  contempla- 
tion^ and  without  imposing  any  expense  on  any  party  beyond 
what  the  other  provisions  of  the  Bills  have  already  done. 

Thus  the  Schedule  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  for  directing  the 
mode  of  registering  deaths,  so  far  as  the  information  that  is  de- 
sirable for  medical  inquirers  is  concerned,  would  stand  thus : 


Date. 


Name 


Ag9 


Exact 
Residence. 


Employment) 

or  that  of  the 

head  of  the 

Family. 


Disease  or  cause  of  Death. 


Acute.    Chronic 


As  it  may  hereafter  appear  practicable  and  expedient  to  re- 
quire for  certain  times,  and  in  certain  places,  some  further  and 
more  precise  information,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  two  or 
more  blank  columns  should  be  directed  to  be  left  in  every  book 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  and  that  the  Executive 
Government  should  reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  hereafter  di- 
recting that  those  columns  shall  be  filled  up  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  thought  proper,  without  the  expense  and  loss  of  time 
requisite  for  a  new  Act  of  Parliament. 
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NOTICES 

AND 

ABSTRACTS  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

TO 

THE    BRITISH   ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE, 

AT 

THE  DUBLIN  MEETING,  AUGUST  1835. 


\^From  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jlifagazine  and  Journal  of  Science,^ 


THHE  contributions  to  science  received  at  the  annual  meet- 
-*■  ings  of  the  British  Association  are  of  two  classes, — the  one 
consisting  of  reports  and  researches  executed  under  its  im- 
mediate impulse  and  direction,  the  other  of  miscellaneous 
communications,  the  authors  of  which  choose  this  method  of 
bringing  new  facts  or  theories  into  notice,  and  of  submitting 
them  to  public  discussion. 

Without  undervaluing  in  any  degree  the  latter  class  of  con- 
tributions, the  Association  deems  it  advisable  to  deal  with 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  interference  with  the 
Transactions  of  other  Institutions :  with  this  view  it  has  dis- 
couraged the  production,  at  its  meetings,  of  papers  in  a  state 
for  publication  in  such  Transactions ;  and  whilst  it  prints  at 
full  length  those  reports  and  researches  which  are  directly 
its  own,  it  has  refrained  from  publishing. the  miscellaneous 
commimications  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  notices  and 
abstracts. 

At  the  last  meeting  it  was  determined  to  draw  the  line  of 
distinction  still  more  completely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  af- 
ford a  speedier  opportunity  of  publishing  views  brought  for- 
ward for  the  sake  of  early  notice  and  discussion,  by  transfer- 
ring the  abstracts  of  all  the  miscellaneous  papers  commimi* 
cated  to  the  Meeting  from  the  annual  Report  of  the  Association 
to  the  periodical  journals  of  science. 

As  in  regard  to  the  number  and  value  of  scientific  contri- 
butions, so  in  other  respects  the  meeting  at  Dublin  fulfilled 
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all  the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  its  success  : 
even  before  it  assembled  these  ks  members  had  received  such 
unusual  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Association  was 
held  as  could  not  but  add  to  the  spirit  and  animation  of  the 
meeting.    The  tribute  to  science  paid  by  an  eminent  mer- 
chant Sf  Liverpool  (Sk  John  Totrin)  in  AevalODg  eae  of  the 
finest  steam-boats  in  that  port  to  the  service  of  its  members^ 
and  accompanying  them  in  thtee  voyages  as  their  host ;   the 
kindred  spirit  evinced  by  the  Directors  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  rail-raai^  who  provided  gratuibous  conveyance 
from  the  coast  to  the  capital;  the  splendid  entertainments 
given  in  the  Zoologies^  amd  Bottnic  C^rdens ;  Idie  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  and  of 
that  illustrious  academical  body  on  which  rested  the  chief 
charge  and  credit  of  receiving  the  AssociHtion ;  the  partici- 
pation in  these  festivities  of  the  Representative  of  the  Sove- 
reign, and  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  seized  the  occa- 
sion of  conferrh^  a  public  maa^  <9f  dtstiiictionon  the  higUy* 
gifted  mathematician  and  astronomer  who  held  office  as  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Meeting  ; — in  addition  to  these  open 
testimonies  of  respect  for  scioitific  pursuits,  the  silent  under- 
current of  refined  and  invisible  hoi^itality  by  which  the  guests 
of  Ireland  found  their  expenses  contracted  and  their  cheer 
enhanced, — all  these  were  indeed  but  collateral  circumstances 
attending  that  meeting,  and  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
interfere  with  none  of  its  scientinc  labours ;  but  they  were 
not  ineffective  in  kindling  a  warmth  of  feeling  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  capable  of  being  invigorated  even  in 
the  pursuit  of  abstract  truth.  The  moral  calm,  too,  which  the 
meeting  seemed  to  communicate,— the  suspension  of  every 
feeling  but  that  of  a  common  interest  in  promotii^  the  know- 
ledge of  nature, — ^this,  in  like  manner,  was  but  an  incidental 
circumstance,  yet  it  raised  thoughts  of  the  usefuli^ss  as  well 
as  the  dignity  of  those  studies  which  possess  a  charm  sot  only 
to  elevate  the  individual  but  to  bind  the  species  together. 

Reflections  of  this  kind,  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  the  meeting  at  Dublin  excited  in 
a  peculiar  degree,  contribute  their  share  to  that  ganeral  effect 
of  which  Professor  Hamiltcm  gave  so  eloquent  a  descriptkm 
in  his  preliminary  address,  whUst  asserting  the  power  of  so* 
cial  sympathy  over  the  most  private  moments  of  exertion  in 
the  secret  retirements  of  science.  *^  We  meet,  we  speak,  we 
feel,*'  said  the  Professor,  *^  together  now,  that  we  may  l^ie* 
after  the  better  think  and  act  imd  feel  alone.  The  eiccitement 
with  which  the  air  is  filled  will  not  pass  at  onoe  away ;  the 
influences  that  are  now  amongst  us  will  not,  we  trusty  te 
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tfaofiienty  but  ahidiog :  these  influences  wSl  be  with  ub  long; 
let  Qfi  hope  that  th^  will  never  leave  us :  they  will  dieer,  th^ 
wfll  afiiiwate  us  still,  when  this  briUiant  week  is  over ;  they 
will  go  with  us  to  our  separate  abodes,  will  attend  us  oa  our 
s^arafte  jounieys^  and  whether  1^  mathematici^i's  study, 
or  the  astvonoaaaer's  observatory,e(r  the  chemist's  laboratcny^cn* 
some  rich  distant  meadow,  unexplored  as  yet  by  botanists,  or 
some  uotrodd^i  mountam  top,  or  any  of  the  other  haunts  and 
hones  and  oracular  places  of  science,  be  our  allotted  place  of 
labour  till  we  meet  together  again,  I  am  persuaded  that  those 
influfflices  will  operate  upon  us  all,  that  we  shall  all  remember 
this  our  present  meeting,  and  look  forward  with  joyful  expec- 
tation to  our  next  reassembKug,  and  by  the  recollection  and 
the  hope  be  stinmlated  and  supported/* 

Highly,  however,  and  justly  as  we  prize  the  sociid  and  sym^ 
pathetic  s^our  of  mind  whiidi  l^ese  meetings  spontaneously 
pzoduce,  we  must  not  confine  our  views  to  this  object  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  propose  to  dispense  with  more  direct  endea- 
vours  to  efiPect  the  advancement  of  science.  On  this  subgect 
seme  resBiarks  were  ofEered  by  Mr.  Harooiirt,  at  the  close  of 
his  statement  of  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  and 
of  the  appropriation  of  certain  sums  to  scientific  purposes. 

After  advertii]^  to  some  remarkable  instances  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  of  the  actual  effect  of  these  meetings 
in  awaking  the  dormant  spirit  of  science,  and  enumerating 
among  the  ix>direct  benefits  that  arise  from  them  tiie  means 
which  l^ey  supply  to  persons  whose  merits  have  beeu  ob«* 
soured  by  accidental  circumstances,  of  vindicating  their  own 
rightful  claims,  and  nf  repelling  that  false  and  partial  a-iti- 
cism.  by  whidx  genius  had  in  former  days  bavn  tcK)  ofben  de- 
pressed, he  proceeded  to  say,  ^^  After  all,  every  important 
advanta^  which  these  meetings  possess,  and,  above  all,  the 
maixitenanGe  in  thaem  of  the  true  principles  and  characta*  of 
^bdloflophical  investigat^n,  will  entirely  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued presence  and  concurrence  erf  the  master-spirits  of 
soieBoe ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  the  per- 
sons whose  attendance,  from  the  value  of  their  time,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  secure.  From  the  first  commencement  of 
the  Association  I  have  always  held  that  thex^  is  but  one  mo- 
tive strong  enoi^  to  tear  those  p^rseois  from  their  retire- 
ments and  to  bind  them  to  tiiese  amnml  meetings.  If  you 
here  offer  to  them  the  direct  and  acknowledged  means  of  ad-» 
¥anoing  tiie  science  to  which  they  are  attached,  if  you  assist 
the  astronomer  in  effecfcii^  the  redwrtaai  of  Ae  dements  <if 
bis  calculations,  if  you  establi&di  for  tiie  meteorologist  a 
system  of  cmafoint  and  extaided  49baeaBvatio!n8  &om  whidi  the 
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laws  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  deduced^ — ^with  such  objects 
before  them,  the  greater  mastery  they  may  possess  in  science 
the  more  eager  will  be  the  interest  which  they  take  in  your 
meetings,  and  the  more  probable  it  is  that  you  will  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  their  counsel,  and  the  communication  of  their 
spirit,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  essential  to  give  life 
and  consistence  to  your  proceedings." 

This  we  are  persuaded  is  the  vital  principle  on  which  the 
permanence  of  the  Association  depends.  Should  it  ever  be 
lost  sight  of,  should  the  resources  of  the  institution  come  to 
be  expended  chiefly  on  subordinate  objects,  and  its  recom- 
mendations directed  to  little  points,  instead  of  the  great 
questions  which  interest  men  of  comprehensive  views  in  the 
different  departments  of  science,  the  consequence  will  be  that 
the  meetings  will  be  left  entirely  to  men  of  second-rate  ac- 
quirements, and  that  they  will  speedily  fall  into  contempt. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  next  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Association,  which  we  are  informed  will  soon 
appear,  may  bear  evidence  of  a  continued  attention  to  this 
principle ;  in  the  mean  time  the  answer  contained  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  address  to  the  objection  of  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  against  the  exercise  of  the  influence  of  the 
Association  in  obtaining  from  the  Government  a  grant  of 
money  for  the  reduction  of  observations  on  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  made  at  Greenwich  by  Bradley  and  his  succes- 
sors, suflftciently  shows  how  judiciously  it  has  commenced  its 
operations.  The  astronomer  royal  of  Ireland  informs  us  that 
the  particular  undertaking  thus  objected  to  has  afforded  the 
most  immixed  gratification  to  those  cultivators  of  science 
who  are  interestlid  in  the  progress  of  the  highest  department 
of  astronomy,  and  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  Bessel  to  the 
following  effect:  ^^  To  me,  considering  all  these  things  toge- 
ther, it  appears  to  be  of  the  highest  moment  towards  our  fu- 
ture progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  solar  system,  to  reduce 
into  catalogues,  as  conveniently  as  can  be  done,  according  to 
one  common  system  of  elements,  the  places  of  all  the  planets 
observed  since  1750;  than  which  labour  I  believe  that  no 
other  now  will  be  of  greater  use  to  astronomy.*' 

We  must  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Association  for 
further  proofs,  in  discussions  of  tables  of  the  tides  and  other 
important  investigations,  that  there  is  no  want  of  enlarged 
views  in  its  Recommendations  and  in  the  expenditure  of  its 
now  considerable  funds.  As  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the 
case  we  have  no  doubt  that,  meet  where  it  will,  its  meetiaffs 
will  attract  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  sincerely 
devoted  to  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  have  a  just  un- 
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derstanding  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  pursued  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  advanced. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  want 
of  a  locality  for  such  assemblages  will  be  found  to  place  an 
impediment  in  their  way.  At  the  late  meeting  there  were 
deputies  present  from  five  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  in 
England  to  invite  the  Association  and  to  offer  suitable  ac- 
commodation in  their  respective  towns.  Bristol  stood  first 
on  the  list  o^those  from  which  invitations  had  been  received 
on  former  occasions;  and  its  situation  being  also  far  re- 
moved from  the  districts  which  the  Association  has  hitherto 
traversed^  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  ensuing  meeting  in 
that  city  in  August  next.  The  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant country  which  forms  the  South-west  of  England  will  be 
conveniently  embraced  by  this  meetings  and  the  zeal  which 
public  bodies  no  less  than  individuals  have  shown  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  arrangements  for  it,  concurs  with  the  high 
reputation  of  the  men  of  science  connected  with  Bristol,  to 
hold  out  the  confident  expectation  of  a  successful  result. 


NOTICES  OF  LECTURES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  EVEN- 
ING  MEETINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Professor  Powell  gave  a  lecture  on  the  phaenomena  of  prismatic 
dispersion,  in  relation  to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 

After  giving  a  general  view  of  the  phaenomena,  and  a  particular  de* 
scription  of  the  black  lines  in  the  spectrum  whose  position  is  taken  as- 
a  measure  of  the  refractive  abd  dispersive  powers  of  substances,  Pro- 
fessor Powell  proceeded  to  state  the  results  of  some  recent  labours 
undertaken  by  himself  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  which  is  admitted  to  explain  almost  every  fact  in 
optical  science  except  dispersion,  could  be  applied  to  explain  that 
also.  By  reducing  to  calculation  a  formula  suggested  to  the  author 
by  Professor  Airy,  as  arising  out  of  the  researches  of  M.  Cauchy^ 
and  expressing  a  relation  between  the  refractive  index  of  a  ray  and 
the  length  of  the  wave,  a  very  close  agreement  was  found  be- 
tween the  numbers  which  result  from  the  formula  and  those  observed 
by  Fraunhofer  for  ten  different  media,  viz.  four  kinds  of  flint  glass, 
three  of  crown  glass,  water,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  solution  of  pot- 
ash. Professor  Powell  is  engaged  in  the  arduous  labour  of  testing 
the  applicability  of  M.  Cauchy's  modification  of  the  undulatory 
theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  phsenomena  of  prismatic  disper- 
sion, by  individual  examples ;  and  he  states,  that  as  far  as  the  calcu* 
lations  have  been  executed,  it  appears  that  even  the  extreme  case  of 
that  highly  dispersive  substance  oil  of  cassia  is  comprehended  with 
at  least  considerable  accuracy  by  the  theory.    It  appears,  then,  that 
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oat.  of  the  greatest  of  tfae  remaining  ob^eetiom  to  the  reisepticui  of 

the  undulatory  theory  i»  asl  least  pactially  removed.. 

The  Rev.  W.  Whewell  stated  the  progress  which  had  beenmade 
during  the  past  year  in  Observations  of  the  Tides,  not  only  round  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governments  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Spam,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  United  States.  The  dependence  of  the  velocity  of  the 
tide  wave  on  the  depth  of  the  ocean  channels  was  pointed  out  as  sa 
instance  of  the  collateral  benefits  srising  from  the-  ^viuticeiBeiit  o# 
any  one  branch  of  knowledge;  for,  in  oonsequenee  of  the  perfeotioo 
of  this  branch  of  hydraulical  science,  it  might  be  poisifale  for  geo- 
logists to  acquire  some  valuable  ii^rmation  eoneeming  paKt»  of  the 
•ocean  where  no  plunmiet  ever  sounded  and  no  line  was  ever  cast. 

Mr.fiABBAGB  explained  his  views  of  a  method  of  Natural  Chrono- 
inetry  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  annual  layers  of  growth 
in  wood..  Considering  these  layers  as  liable  to  vary  in  thickness 
according  to  favourable  or  unfavourable  seasons,  and  any  series  of 
them  in  one  tree  capable  of  being  coordinated  with  a  contempora- 
neous series  in  another,  by  means  of  these  irregularities,  it  was 
shown  to  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pe- 
riod of  existence  of  trees  in  which  life  had  become  extinct,  or  which 
had  been  long  enveloped  in  peat  bogs,  provided  a  sufficient  number 
of  trees  of  intermediate  periods,  which  had  been  subject  to  the  same 
irregularities  of  annual  growth,  could  be  examined.  The  bearing  of 
the  inquiry  on  historical  records  of  seasons  and  on  geological  specu- 
lations was  pointed  out,  and  the  process  which  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient to  pursue  in  the  application  of  the  method  clearly  indicated. 

Professor  Sedgwick  presented  a  general  review  of  the  labours  of 
the  Geological  Section  during  the  week,  illustrated  by  a  section  of 
the  Cumbrian  and  Silurian  systems  of  rocks. 

Dr.  Lardner  delivered  a  lecture  on  Locomotive  Engines,  iUuft- 
trated  by  drawings  and  working  niodels. 

Dr.  Barry  gave  an  account  of  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in 
1834,  illustrated  by  drawings. 

Mr.  Babbaos  described  a  remarkable  Phenomenon  in  the  Sea  oa 
the  coast  of  Cephalonia  (details  of  which  had  been  commuoieated  to 
him  by  Lord  ^kigent),  which  appeared  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
large  cavity  below  the  bed  of  the  sea^aod  communication  therewith* 

Professor  Wheatstonk  exhibited  his  Speaking  Machine»and  ex>^ 
plained  the  principles  of  its  construction,  and  the  progress  which, 
had  been  made  in  the  mechanical  imitation,  of  the  human  voice. 
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NOTICES  AND  ABSTRACTS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  COM- 
MUNICATIONS  TO  THE  SECTIONS. 

MATHEMATICS   AND   PHYSICS. 

PitOFESsoR  Hamilton  gave  a  sketch  of  his  new  theory  of  logo* 
logues  and  other  numbers  of  higher  orders ;  (see  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy ;)  also  a  similar  account  of  his  new  theory  of 
▼arying  orbits. 

He  likewise  explained  to  the  Section  the  method  of  investigation 
pursued  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerrard,  for  accomplishing  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  fifth  or  of  higher  degrees. 


A  short  Account  of  some  recent  Investigations  concerning  the  Laws  of 
Reflexion  and  Refraction  at  the  surface  of  Crystals.      By  Mr. 

M'CULLAGH. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  general  problem  which  a  com-* 
pkte  thecnry  of  double  refraction  Requires  to  be  solved,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  and  refracted  at  the  separating 
surface  of  an  ordinary  medium  and  a  doubly  refracting  crystal, 
the  lisht  passing  out  of  the  former  medium  into  the  latter.  This 
limited  view  of  the  subject  is  taken  merely  for  the  sake  of  cleainess 
of  conception ;  since  we  might  suppose  that  both  media  are  crystal^ 
lized,  without  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  The  question. 
It  is  obvious,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  heads.  The 
first  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  light  in  the  inierityr  of 
either  of  the  two  media,  before  or  after  it  has  passed  their  separating 
surface ;  and  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  ftdly  treated,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  methods,  by  MM.  Fresnel  and  Cauchy.  The 
second  division  of  the  subject  had  been  left  completely  untouched. 
It  relates  to  the  more  complex  consideration  of  what  takes  place  at 
the  separating  sur&ce  of  the  media,  the  laws  MMrding  to  which 
the  light  is  there  divided  between  the  reflected  4v^^^^^<^^<^  ^^y^^ 
including  a  determination  of  the  attendant  circumstances  indicated 
by  the  wave  theory,  with  regard  to  the  vibrations  in  the  reflected 
«id  refracted  rays.  In  the  case  above  mentioned,  when  the  incident 
light  is  polarized,  there  are  four  things  to  be  determined,  namely, 
the  magnkude  and  direction  of  the  reflected  vibration,  with  the  mag-^ 
nkudes  of  the  two  reftacted  vibrations.  The  four  conditions  neces" 
sary  for  this  determination  are  furnished  by  two  new  laws,  which 
could  not  be  easily  stated  without  entering  too  much  into  detail. 
The  results^  applied  to  determine  the  polarizing  angle  of  a  crystal 
iu  different  azimuths  of  the  plane  of  reflection*  agree  very  closely 
with  the  admirable  experiments  of  Sir  David  Brewster  on  Iceland 
[q»ar«  In  the  course  of  these  experiments  it  was  observed  that  the 
polarizing  angle  remained  the  same  when  the  crystal  was  turned  half 
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round  (through  an  angle  of  180°),  although  the  inclination  of  the  re- 
fracted rays  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal  was  thereby  greatly  changed. 
This  remarkable  fact  is  a  consequence  .of  the  theory.  After  some 
complicated  substitutions  in  the  primary  equations,  the  value  of  the 
polarizing  angle  is  found  to  contain  only  et^en  powers  of  the  sine  or 
cosine  of  the  azimuth  of  the  plane  of  reflection,  and  therefore  a 
change  of  180°  in  the  azimuth  produces  no  change  in  the  polarizing 
angle. 

The  two  new  laws  above  mentioned,  on  which  the  theory  de- 
pends, occurred  to  the  author  in  the  beginning  of  last  December  ^ 
but,  owing  to  an  oversight  in  forming  one  of  the  equations,  they 
were  not  fully  verified  until  the  beginning  of  June. 

In  this  theory  it  is  supposed  that  the  vibrations  of  polarized  b'ght 
are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  polarization,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
M.  Cauchy.  This  is  contrary  to  the  views  of  Fresnel,  whose  theory 
of  double  refraction  obliged  him  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the 
vibrations  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  It  is 
further  supposed,  that  the  density  of  the  vibrating  aether  is  the  same 
in  both  media ;  and  this  hypothesis  of  a  constant  density  in  different 
media,  which  was  found  necessary  for  the  theory,  seems  to  accord, 
better  than  the  supposition  of  a  varying  density,  with  the  phaenomena 
of  astronomical  aberration. 

If  we  conceive  the  three  principal  indices  of  refraction  for  the 
crystal  to  become  equal,  we  shall  obtain  the  solution  of  a  very  simple 
case  of  the  general  problem  with  which  we  have  been  occupied, — 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  refracting  medium,  such  as  glass.  This- 
simple  case,  it  is  well  known,  was  solved  by  Fresnel.  The  fore- 
going theory  leads  to  a  simple  law,  expressing  all  the  particulars  of 
the  case,  but  differing  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  refracted 
vibration,  from  the  formulae  of  Fresnel.  The  law  may  be  stated,, 
by  saying  that  t?ie  refracted  vibration  is  the  resultant  of  the  incident 
and  reflected  vibrations ;  the  first  vibration  being  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  of  which  the  other  two  vibrations  are  the  sides,  just 
as  in  the  composition  of  forces.  The  plane  of  this  parallelogram  is 
the  plane  of  po^^ation  of  the  refracted  ray.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  iPo-ations  in  each  ray  are  perpendicular  to  the  ray 
itself,  and  parallel  to  its  plane  of  polarization. 

This  simple  case  has  also  been  considered  by  M.  Cauchy,  in  a 
short  paper  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  Universel,  tom.  xiv. ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  observed  by  any  one  that  his  solution  is  er- 
roneous. His  formula  for  light  polarized  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
reflexion,  is  that  which  belongs  to  light  polarized  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  reflexion  and  vice  versa. 


Mr.  Whewell  read  his  report  on  the  Mathematical  Theories  of 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Heat. 

[This  report  will  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Transao* 
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On  certain  points  connected  with  the  recent  Discoveries  relative  to 
Radiant  Heat.     By  Professor  Powell, 

In  this  communication  the  author  expressed  his  particular  satis- 
faction in  finding  that  M.  Melloni  (in  his  second  memoir)  describes 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment  originally  made  by  him,  and  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1825,  with  perfect  success,  by 
means  of  his  extremely  delicate  apparatus.  The  confirmation  is 
the  more  complete,  as  the  experiment  was  made  by  M.  Melloni  with 
a  different  view. 

It  is  thus  now  established  beyond  question,  that  luminous  hot 
bodies  are  sending  out  two  distinct  sorts  of  heat,  or  two  distmct 
heating  agents,  at  the  same  time,  differing  in  their  properties  and 
mode  of  operation. 

Hence  the  whole  series  of  results  of  M.  Melloni  must  be  inter- 
preted with  reference  to  this  distinction,  and  possibly  the  considera- 
tion of  it  may  remove  some  of  the  apparent  anomalies. 

Another  question  of  importance  which  has  occurred  to  the  author 
is  this, — Whether,  in  the  polarization  apparatus,  supposing  one  glass 
or  pile  of  mica  heated,  it  will  radiate  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to 
the  other  in  the  two  rectangular  positions.  The  question  is  purely 
a  mathematical  one,  and  has  been  in  some  degree  considered,  at  the 
author's  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Cambridge.  The  integra- 
tion has  not  been  completed,  but  Mr.  Murphy  thinks  it  clear  that 
there  will  be  a  difference. 


On  the  Phcenomena  usiMlly  referred  to  the  Radiation  of  Heat,     By 
Henry  Hudson,  M»D.f  M.R.LA.y  Dublin. 

For  the  purpose  of  repeating  Leslie's  experiments  with  variations 
of  the  temperatures  of  the  surface  of  the  mirror  and  of  the  thermo- 
meter, the  author  procured  a  parabolic  zinc  mirror  with  a  hollow 
back,  so  that  its  surface  could  be  heated  or  cooled  by  filling  it  with 
hot  or  cold  liquids. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained:  1st,  Whatever  be  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  if  the  mirror  and  canister  be  at  the  same  tem- 
perature also,  there  is  no  effect  produced  by  either  the  metallic  or 
the  varnished  side  of  the  canister.  2nd,  If  the  canister  (alone)  be 
above  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  varnished  side  produces  a 
greater  heating  effect  than  the  metallic  side,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  12  :  1.  3rd,  If  the  canister  (alone)  be  below  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  the  varnished  side  produces  a  greater  cooling  effect 
than  the  metallic  in  the  same  proportion  of  about  12:1.  4th,  If  the 
mirror  be  heated  considerably  (say  to  200®  Fahr.),  and  the  thermo- 
meter so  arranged  that  both  balls  are  equally  warmed  by  the  mir- 
ror (one  of  them  being  in  the  focus),  a  canister  (at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  room)  produces  a  cooling  effect  on  the  focal  ball, 
and  the  varnished  side  displays  its  superior  efficiency.  5th,  The 
mirror  and  thermometer  being  as  in  the  last  experiment,  the  canis- 
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ter  was  heated  10  or  12  degtees  beyond  the  temperature  of  the 
room.    The  effects  were  now  found  to  vary  according  txy  ^ya  di- 
stance of  the  canister  from  the  mirror.    At  a  short  distance  it  acted 
as  a  cold  body^and  the  viurniahed  side  most  efficient;  on  increasing 
ib»  distance,  the  efiect  dimimshed,  and  at  a  certain  point  altogethex 
ceased;  the  thermometer  marking  zero»  whether  the  varnished  oc 
metallic  side  was  towards  it ;  but  on  increasing  the  distance,  the 
canister  beg;an  to  act  as  a  warm  body,  and  asain  the  varnished  side 
displayed  its  superiority.     6th,  When  the  focal  ball  (merely)  waa 
cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  or  even  of  aether,  neither  side  of 
the  canister  produced  any  change  in  the  efiect.     7th,  When  the 
focal  ball  was  cooled  27^  of  Fahrenheit  (by  evaporation  of  aether), 
and  the  canister  cooled  16°  of  Fahrenheit  (being  of  course  11^ 
warmer  than  the  focal  ball),  the  focal  ball  was  now  cooled  mora 
than  previously,  as  if  the  canister  were  (comparatively)  a  cold  body. 
The  rapid  evaporation  of  the  aether  makes  these  escperiments  trouble- 
some. The  author  then  pointed  out  that  no  theory  of  the  emission  of 
rays  of  heat  could  account  for  the  phasnomena,  unless  rays  of  cold 
were  also  admitted;  and  called  attention  to  Professor  Leslie's  theory, 
as  deserving  further  investigation,  without,  however,  drawing  any 
conclusion  from  the  experiments,  excepting  that  they  could  only  be 
accounted  for  on  some  theory  of  undulations.     He  then  suggested, 
as  one  cause  of  the  different  radiating  powers  of  surfaces,  their  dif- 
ferent capacities  for  heat.     The  two  sur&ices  being  at  the  same  tern" 
perature  and  in  the  same  medium  (of  a  lower  temperature),  may  be 
considered  to  have  the  same  tendency  to  attain  the  common  tempe- 
rature of  the  medium,  and  may  therefore  be  expected  to  give  off  the 
same  portion  of  their  excess  oi  temperature^  and  consequently  quan- 
tities of  heat  proportixMial  to  the  capacities  oi  the  surfaces ;  taking 
the  latter  in  the  physical  sense  of  having  some  definite  thickness, 
which  may  be  difierent  in  different  substances. 

Dr.  Hudson  then  mentioned  a  few  experiments  made  with  Melloni's 
thermo-multiplier,  respecting  the  qnestion  of  the  *'  direct  firee  trans- 
mission of  heat "  through  rock-salt,  rock-crystal,  and  alum.  Having 
removed  the  crystals  from  the  opening  in  the  screen,  he  moved  the 
canister  (containing  hot  water)  entirely  out  of  the  axis  of  the  ther- 
moscope,  so  that  the  needle  stood  at  zero.  He  then  placed  the 
crystals  (successively)  in  the  opening  of  the  screen,  and  found  the 
effects  on  the  needle  to  be  instantaneous,  and  also  to  follow  the 
same  order  in  the  difierent  crystals  as  to  its  amount,  as  when  the 
canister  was-in  the  axis  of  the  thermoscope,  so  as  to  make  it  mtestum^ 
able  whether  the  efiects  in  the  latter  case  were  not  {also).  whoQy 
owing  to  the  conduction  of  heat  through  the  crystals.  He  alluded 
to  these  experiments  merely  as  indicating  a  method  of  determining 
the  point  in  question :  as,  if  there  be  (contrary  to  Melloni^s  deduc- 
tions) no  direct  transmission  of  simple  heat,  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  same  results  produced  by  a  given  source  of  heat,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  provided  the  canister  and  the  cry- 
stal are  equally  distant,  and  their  surfaces  equally  inclined  to  each 
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Other  in  both  caaes.  In  the  ex^perimeDta  witk  the  mircai,  he  had 
lued  a  diffisieatial  thormooaeier  ccntaining  sather  inafeead  of  sulpburiie 
add,  ae  being  much  more  delieate  in  its  indiealions  of  heafe;  9oA 
suggested  its  bcdag  made  still  moxe  senskiTe  hy  the  mse  of  othsr 
liquids^,  having  himself  suceeeded  in  making  one  containiiig  ceti- 
densed  sulphurous  acid  gas. 


On  the  Prismatic  Decom^sition  of  Electrical  Light    i?y  Prrfesmr 
Whsatstokb. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  resulta  slated  in  this 
communication;  !•  The  spectrum  of  the  electro^magnatic  i^^k 
taken  from  mercury  consists  of  seven  definite  rays  oidy,  sepaaSated 
by  dark  intervals  frcon  each  other ;  these  visible  rayi^  are  two  (»range 
Imes.  dose  together^  a  br%ht  green  line,  two  bluish  green  lines 
near  each  other,  a  very  bright  purple  line,  and,  lastly,  a  violet  line* 
The  observations  were  made  with  a  telescope  furnished  witib  a  meat* 
suring  apparatus ;  and  to  ensure  the  appearance  of  the  spark  inva- 
riably in  the  same  place,  an  appropriate  modification  of  the  electro* 
magnet  was  employed.  £«  The  spark  taken  in  the  same  mannes 
&om  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  bismuth,  and  lead,  in  the  melted  state^ 
gives  simil^  results;  bat  the  number,  positioDt  ^tf^d  cc^ours  of  the 
lines  varies  in  each  case ;  the  appearances  aore  so  different,  that,  hy 
this  mode  of  examination,  the  metals  msty  be  readily  distinguished 
from  each  other.  A  table  accompanied  the  paper,  showing  the  po- 
sition and  colour  of  the  lines  in  the  various  metals  used.  The 
spectra  of  zinc  and  cadmium  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
red  line  in  each,  which  occurs  in  neither  of  the  other  metals.  3«  When 
the  spark  of  a  voltaic  pile  is  taken  from  the  same  metals  still  in  the 
melted  state,  precisely  die  same  appearances  are  presented.  4%  The 
voltaic  spark  from  mercury  was  taken  successively,  in  tho  ordinary 
vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  in  the  Torxicelliaa  vacuum,  in  carbonic 
add  g^,  &c»,,  and  the  same  results  were  obtained  as.  when  the  expe-^ 
riment  was  performed  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas;.  The  hght,  theEe^^ 
fore,  does  not  arise  from  the  combustion  of  the  metal.  Professoe 
Wheatstone  also  examined,  by  the  prism,  the  light  which  accompa- 
nies the  ordinary  combustion  of  the  metala  in  oxygen  gas  and  by 
other  means,  and  found  the  appearances  totally  disainulai:  to  tha 
above.  5.  Fraunhofer  having  found  that  the  ordinary  electric  spark 
examined  by  a  prism  presented  a.  spectrum  crossed  by  numeroua 
bright  lines,  Pro&ssor  Wheatstone  examined  the  ph»nomena  in  dif- 
ferent metals,  and  found  that  these  bright  lines  di£Ssr  in  number  and 
positionin  every  different  metal^employed.  When  the  spark  is  takea 
between  balls  of  dissimilar  metals,  the  lines  appertaining  to  both  ai&. 
simultaneously  seen*  6.  The  peculiar  phaenomena  observed  in  the 
voltaic  spark  taken  between  different  metallic  #ires  connected  with 
a  poweciul  battery  were  then  described,  and  the  paper  condudod 
with  a  review  of  the  varioua  theoriea  which  have  been  advanced  ta 
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explain  the  origin  of  electric  light.  Professor  Wheatstone  infers 
from  his  researches,  that  electric  light  results  from  the  volatilization 
and  ignition  (not  combustion)  of  the  ponderable  matter  of  the  con- 
ductor itself;  a  conclusion  closely  resembling  that  arrived  at  by 
Fusinieri  from  his  experiments  on  the  transport  of  ponderable  mat- 
ter in  electric  discharges. 


On  the  simultaneous  Vibrations  of  a  Cylindrical  Tube  and  the  Column 
of  Air  contained  in  it.     By  the  Rev,  James  Challis. 

Mr.  Challis,  in  his  report  on  the  Analytical  Theory  of  Hydrody- 
namics, and  elsewhere,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that,  to  complete 
the  theory  of  musical  vibrations  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  vibrations  of  the  tube  itself.  In  this  com- 
munication he  states  some  results  which  he  has  arrived  at  theoreti- 
cally, respecting  the  kind  of  influence  the  tube  will  exert  on  the 
aerial  column. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  tube  is  capable  of  vibrating  so  that  its  par- 
ticles move  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  with  the  same  mo- 
tion in  all  directions  from  the  axis  in  the  same  transverse  section. 
Then,  if  the  vibrations  of  the  tube  be  of  very  small  extent,  and  its 
diameter  small,  compared  with  its  length,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal mathematical  results  respecting  the  motion  of  the  air,  so  far  as 
it  is  consequent  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  tube. 

1.  The  motion  of  the  particles  situated  on  the  axis  will  take  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  if  an  im- 
pulse were  originally  given  in  this  direction,  and  the  propagation 
were  rectilinear. 

2.  At  all  points  of  the  same  transverse  section,  the  motion,  esti- 
mated in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  will  be  nearly  the  same. 

3.  If  the  tube  be  made  to  vibrate  isochronously,  and  so  as  to  con- 
tain, at  equal  intervals  along  its  length,  nodal  sections  and  sections 
of  maximum  vibration,  it  will  produce  in  the  fluid  vibrations  of  the 
same  duration,  with  points  of  quiescence  and  of  maximum  vibration 
at  intervals  corresponding  to  vibrations  of  that  duration  in  air, 

4.  But  unless  the  nodal  sections  of  the  tube  be  fixed,  the  duration 
of  these  simultaneous  vibrations  will  not  be  permanent  till  the  in- 
tervals between  the  nodal  sections  become  the  same  in  the  tube  as 
in  the  column  of  air ;  and  then  a  nodal  section  of  the  tube  is  nearly 
coincident  with  a  section  of  maximum  vibration  of  the  fluid. 

From  these  results  it  follows  that  there  are  certain  transverse  vi- 
brations of  the  tube  which  will  impress  on  the  fluid  column  the  same 
kind  of  motion  as  it  is  known  can  be  given  to  it  by  vibrations  ex- 
cited near  one  extremity  of  the  tube  when  the  other  is  open.  Ma- 
thematicians have  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  representing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ntetion  in  the  latter  case  of  disturbance,  by  as- 
suming, from  experiment,  that  the  open  end  is  a  position  of  maxi- 
mum vibration,  or  nearly  so ;  but  hitherto  no  distinct  cause  for  this 
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£act  bas  been  assigned.  Mr.  Challis  tbinks  it  may  be  sbown  matbe* 
matically  tbat  tbe  aerial  vibrations,  excited  at  tbe  extremity  of  tbe 
tube,  and  propagated  along  its  interior,  will  put  it  into  tbe  state  of 
vibration,  wbicb,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  results,  will  produce 
an  effect  the  same  in  kind  as  that  observed.  But  to  what  degree  tbe 
phaenomenon  maybe  attributed  to  this  cause,  can  be  learnt  omy  from 
experiment,  by  ascertaining  whether  the  vibrations  of  the  tube  have 
any  considerable  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  musical  sounds. 
The  following  fact  seems  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  sensible  influence. 
A  sound  produced  under  glass,  (for  instance,  the  ticking  of  a  French 
clock  under  a  glass  covering,)  is  louder  than  when  the  glass  is  re- 
moved, plainly  by  reason  of  the  internal  reflexions  and  the  propa* 
gation  of  the  vibrations  along  its  surface,  which  cause  it  to  vibrate 
so  as  to  act  with  increased  effect  on  the  external  air.  It  is  not  easy 
to  discern  that  the  glass  vibrates,  but  the  increase  of  sound  is  proved 
to  be  owing  to  this  cause,  when,  on  pressing  the  glass  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  the  intensity  is  diminished.  This  experiment  may 
suggest  the  means  of  detecting  the  influence  of  the  vibration  of  a 
solid,  in  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature. 


Case  of  Interference  of  Sound.    By  Robert  Kane,  il/.Z)., 
M.R.LA.,  &c. 

Among  the  experimental  proofs  of  the  neutralization  of  waves, 
suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  light,  is  one  which  consists  in  transmitting  through  a 
system  of  canals,  waves  of  sound,  emanating  from  one  origin,  and 
reuniting  after  that  by  the  route  of  one  having  been  rendered  more 
circuitous  than  that  of  the  other,  when  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of 
the  paths  has  become  such  as  to  qualify  them  for  interference.  It 
occurred  to  Professor  Kane  to  ascertain  whether  Sir  J.  Herschel's 
idea  could  be  verified  in  practice,  and  in  certain  cases  the  result  has 
been  found  satisfactory. 

A  system  of  tubes  was  constructed  in  which  the  lengths  of  the 
paths  were  as  two  to  three.  Thus  in  the  annexed  figures  (which, . 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  shape, 
produced  precisely  the  same  results,)  the 
shorter  path  a.  c.  d.  is  as  10  inches  and  the 
longer  a.  b.  d,  15  inches  in  length.  The 
waves  of  sound  were  generated  by  the  lan- 
guette  mechanism  of  an  organ-pipe  applied 
at  a.  or  e?.,  and  the  series  obtained  first  for 
each  tube  separately,  and  then  from  the  sy- 
stem of  both.  The  series  of  the  shorter 
tube  was  found  E'.E".B".  E'".,  and  that 
of  the  longer  tube  A.  A'.  E".  A".  C".  E"'. 
When  the  tubes  were  sounded  together,  the  latter  series  was  ob- 
tained complete,  and  the  notes  of  the  shorter  tube  completely  sup- 
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pimed.  It  msL^  fannd,  however y  Aat  tiie  «DuiidB  of  ite  longer  tube* 
wlikh  aho  bebi^  to  tbe  Beiies  of  tiie  sbortec,  ivifeve  obtained  irkk 
superbr  deamess,  as  E'^,  £'"•  and  A'',  and  £''•  ajppeared  to  hisak, 
into  ea(^  o^es. 

Oilier  ezpeiineitts  harmg  shown  that  sfsteans  of  teibes  magr^ 
by  certain  mediods  of  spibniticm,  be  ibrced  to  pnodnoe  aounds  not 
inchded  in  dieir  natural  sesies  ef  barnionioBy  and  it  hemg  pos- 
sible dnt  the  BUfipresBion  «f  ^e  .proper  Tibrations  of  die  merter 
tube  nesnlted  not  iiona  the  oidmary  principle  of  intetferance 
but  from  being  ibrced  into  imison  wkh  the  longer  >one,  ProfiBSSoer 
Kane  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  system  in  which  the  whole  series 
of  neither  tabes  should  be  saj^ressed,  bat  that  certain  notes 
should  be  absorbed  &om  the  series  of  each.  In  only  one  case  ^^ 
he  succeed,  l)ut  in  diat  one  the  result  is  very  satufactory.  A 
combkkatiQn  was  made  of  this  figure,  in 
wbicb  the  length  of  the  patb  n.  fc.  c.  e.  was  V 

£1  ittdieB,  di^of  the  path  a,  b,  d.  e.  was  "i 
16  indies.    The  series  of  the  shorter  tube  ^ 

was  F.  F'.  C".  F'".,  and  of  die  Icager  D.  D'.  A'.  D".  F''.  A".  W^f. 
The  waves  being  excited  from  the  orifice  e.  the  series  of  the  system 
was  D.  F.  D''.  F".  A".  C".  Hence  the  notes  F'.  and  C.  had 
been  absorbed  frcrni  the  series  of  the  shorter,  and  the  notes  D',  and 
A',  from  that  of  the  longer  tube :  whilst  the  F.  F".  and  C".  of  the 
one  and  the  D.  D".  and  A'^.  of  the  other  tube  maintained  their  place 
in  the  series  gi^en  by  the  system. 


On  the  various  AUempU  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  Huimm 
Speech  by  Mechanical  Means,    By  Ftofe^or  Whsatstoite. 

Professor  Wheatstone  gave  an  account  of  the  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  imitate  the  articulations  of  speech  by  me-> 
chanical  means.  He  described  and  repeated  the  experiments  of 
Kratzenstein,  De  Kempelen,  the  Abbe  Mical,  and  Mr.  Willis  of 
Cambridge.  De  Kempelen's  speaking-machine  was  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  the  lecture,  and  made  to  pronounce  many  words  and 
a  few  short  sentences.  Professor  Wheatstone  concluded  with  an 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  speech  founded  on  these  and  other  inves- 
tigations, and  x)ointed  out  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  as  con- 
nected with  j^ilology. 


Da  Ae  Ckiistruciixin  of  Public  Buildings  in  reference  to  the  communis 
cation  of  Sound.    By  Du  D.  B.  Reid. 

Dr.  Reid  maintained,  from  numerous  experiments  made  in  the 
open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  also  from  a  con^arison  of 
his  ^hss-vooni  with  many  other  bmldings,  that  any  difficulty  in  iStm 
oemmiBicatioQ  of  sound  in  large  rooans  arises  geranUy  from  die 
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interruption  of  sound  produced  by  a  prolonged  xeverbemtioo^  and, 
comparatively,  rarely  ^om  a  deficiency  in  the  voice  of  the  speakec. 
The  human  *voice  had  been  heard  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  upwards  in  a  calm  atmos^iere.     Sir  John  Ross,  lieu- 
tenant Bowen,  and  many  otheiv,  had  borne  testimony  to  diis  &ct ; 
and  in  the  experiments  above  alluded  to,  in  the  open  air,  indiTidiiak 
conversed  easily  at  a  distance  varying  from  200  to  1000  feet,  when 
it  was  calm.     In  many  rooms,  in  comequence  of  the  repeated  re- 
flections between  wall  and  wall,  or  between  roof  and  floor,  ^e  sound 
of  the  voice  might  be  heard  continued  many  seconds  after  the  indi- 
vidual trying  the  experiment  had  ceased  to  speak.     In  a  newly 
fltted-up  leaden  chamber  for  the  manu&ctory  of  oil  of  Titriol,  thie 
sound  was  heard  prolonged  for  seven  seconds ;  and  when  the  dif« 
Iferent  notes  of  any  chord  were  soimded  successively  by  any  indi- 
vidual, they  were  afterwards  heard  blending  harmoniously  in  one 
compound  tone.     The  leaden  chamber  was  80  feet  long,  15  broad, 
and  1 6  high.     In  numerous  public  buildings  similar  effects  are  ob- 
served ;  but  if  the  walls  be  made  rough  and  irregular,  so  as  to  lose 
all  resilient  power,  and  hung  with  drapery,  the  reverberation  ceaaes. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  reflecting  power  of  the  floor  being  taken 
away  by  a  crowded  audience,  sound  is  very  diflerent  in  such  an 
apartment  from  what  is  observed  when  it  is  comparatively  empty. 
The  distinction  between  the  actual  amount  of  sound  and  purity  of 
intonation  has  not  been  sufliciently  attended  to.     Much  sound  may 
be  produced  when  the  primary  impulse  is  strengthened  by  combi* 
nation  with  the  reflected  sound  of  many  preceding  words,  but  it  has 
none  of  that  harmony  and  distinctness  which  is  observed  when  the 
primary  sound  alone  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  ear.     The  sound 
of  cannon  has  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  300  miles.     Captain 
Stoddart's  account  of  the  firing  of  cannon  in  the  Baltic  heard  at  this 
distance,  affords  tiie  most  ample  and  specific  information  on  this 
subject.     The  sound  of  volcanic  eruptions  has  been  heard  at  a  di- 
stance of  nearly  900  miles.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  repeated 
reflection  of  preceding  sounds  must  interfere  most  materially  with 
those  that  succeed ;  and,  from  what  has  been  above  stated,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  such  reflections  must  be  continued  frequently  to  a  great 
extent  in  numerous  apartments. 

In  constructing  buildings,  the  following  circumstances  require  to 
be  particularly  noticed. 

In  the  most  perfect  form  of  building  for  the  comnmnication  of 
sound,  any  reflected  sound  must  be  prevented  firom  continuing  so 
as  to  interrupt  any  new  tone,  by  being  thrown  upon  a  non-reflect- 
ing floor.  So  long  as  the  reflected  sound  comes  up  in  time  to 
strengthen  the  primary  impulse  before  any  new  sound  is- heard,  it  in 
to  be  taken  advantage  of;  beyond  this  it  is  injurious.  A  building 
having  low  walls,  rough  and  irregular  on  the  surface,  an  inclined 
roof  terminating  in  a  ridge  in  the  centre,  and  having  any  elevation 
tihere  that  might  be  necessary,  the  material  of  whidi  it  is  made 
having  great  reflecting  power,  with  a  floor  matted  and  arranged  so 
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SO  as  to  absorb  all  pulses  of  sound,  would  be  best  adapted  for  this 
puq)ose. 

All  superfluous  space  should  be  excluded.. 

The  air  should  be  maintained  as  uniformly  equal  as  possible. 

All  concave  surfaces  ought  to  be  avoided ;  foci,  in  such  cases, 
collecting  the  sound  at  one  point,  while  in  other  places  it  is  compa- 
ratively deficient. 

Dr.  Reid,  after  alluding  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of 
his  class-room,  and  to  many  other  buildings,  adverted  to  a  number 
of  circumstances  connected  with  the  roof,  walls,  and  floor  of  different 
buildings,  the  introduction  of  ornaments,  the  variety  of  form  that 
might  be  adopted  according  as  the  walls,  roof,  &c.  were  made  to 
reflect  or  absorb  sounds,  and  the  different  conditions  to  be  attended 
to  where  the  speaker  was  confined  to  one  spot,  and  where  indivi* 
duals  rose  in  every  place  to  address  an  assembly. 


Experimental  Researches  into  the  Laws  of  the  Motion  of  Floating 
Bodies.     By  J.  S.  Russell. 

It  was  the  object  of  these  inquiries  to  assist  in  bringing  to  per- 
fection the  theory  of  Hydrodynamics,  and  ascertain  the  causes  of 
certain  anomalous  facts  in  the  resistance  of  fluids,  so  as  to  reduce 
them  under  the  dominion  of  known  laws. 

The  resistance  of  fluids  to  the  motion  of  floating  vessels  is  found 
in  practice  to  difler  widely  from  theoi^',  being,  in  certain  cases, 
double  or  triple  of  what  theory  gives^and  in  other  and  higher 
velocities,  much  less.  These  deviationrtiave  now  been  ascertained 
to  follow  two  simple  and  very  beautiful  laws  :  Ist,  A  law  giving  a 
certain  emersion  of  the  body  from  the  fluid  as  a^  function  of  the  ve- 
locity. 2nd,  A  law  giving  the  resistance  of  the  fluid  as  a  function 
of  the  velocity  and  magnitude  of  a  wave  propagated  through  the 
fluid,  according  to  the  law  of  Lagrange.  These  two  laws  compre- 
hend the  anomalous  facts,  and  lead  to  the  following 

Results. 

1.  That  the  resistance  of  a  fluid  to  the  motion  of  a  floating  body 
will  rapidly  increase  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  rises  towards  the 
velocity  of  the  wave,  and  will  become  greatest  when  they  approach 
nearest  to  equality. 

2.  That  when  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  rendered  greater  tlian 
that  due  to  the  wave,  the  motion  of  the  body  is  greatly  facilitated: 
it  remains  .poised  on  the  summit  of  the  wave  in  a  position  which 
may  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium  ;  and  this  eflect  is  such  that  at  a 
velocity  of  9  miles  an  hour  the  resistance  is  less  than  at  a  velocity 
of  6  miles  behind  the  wave. 

(    8.  The  velocity  of  the  wave  is  independent  of  the  breadth  of  the 
fluid  and  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  depth. 
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4.  It  is  established  that  there  is  in  every  navigable  stream  a  cer* 
tain  velocity  at  which  it  will  be  more  easy  to  ascend  the  river  against 
the  current  than  to  descend  with  the  current.  Thus,  if  the  current 
flow  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour  in  a  stream  4  feet  deep,  it  will 
be  easier  to  ascend  with  a  velocity  of  8  miles  an  hour  on  the  wave 
liian  to  descend  with  the  same  velocity  behind  the  wave. 

5.  That  vessels  may  be  propelled  on  the  summit  of  waves  at  the 
rate  of  between  20  and  SO  miles  an  hour. 


On  a  Species  of  Balance  and  its  Application  to  the  Measurement  of 
Electrical  Repulsion.     By  W.  Snow  Harris. 

The  principle  of  this  instrument  depends  on  the  reactive  force 
imparted  to  two  parallel  silk  threads  without  torsion,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  horizontal  needle  or  other  body.  If  a  needle  be  sus- 
pended by  two  parallel  and  vertical  filaments  of  silk  without  torsion, 
equally  distant  from  the  centre,  its  position  of  rest  will  be  horizon- 
tal, and  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  silk  filaments* 
When  the  needle  is  turned  through  any  given  angle,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mass  is  raised,  so  that  the  needle  will,  when  aban- 
doned to  the  force  of  gravity,  continue  to  oscillate,  and  will  be  in 
the  state  of  a  body  falling  down  a  small  circular  arc.  Mr.  Harris 
has  examined  the  law  of  this  force  imparted  to  the  threads,  and  finds 
it  as  the  weight  and  square  of  the  distance  between  the  threads  di- 
rectly and  as  the  length  indirectly,  and  that  it  is  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle.  Upon  these  principles 
Mr.  Harris  has  constructed  a  balance,  which  he  exhibited  to  the 
Section,  and  by  which  he  can  estimate  any  forces  of  repulsion  in 
electricity  however  small.  The  instrument  is  not  liable  to  many 
diflBculties  which  embarrass  the  use  of  the  torsion  balance,  and  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  j'n  several  branches  of  experimental 
physics. 


On  Electrical  Attraction.     By  W.  Snow  Harris. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  examine  the  operation  of  attrac- 
tion in  electricity,  and  the  laws  and  differences  between  the  force  of 
attraction  actually  exerted  between  two  bodies,  and  the  force  excited 
in  a  neutral  uninsulated  body,  by  the  influence  of  a  charged  body 
acting  upon  it  at  a  distance.  The  author  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
former  force  varied  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  simply  ;  that 
the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  which  is  the  general 
law  for  the  former  force,  does  not  obtain  at  all  distances  between 
bodies,  except  one  of  them  be  uninsulated  and  neutral ;  and  that  in  all 
cases  of  attraction  there  are  two  previous  forces  to  be  considered, 
Ist,  the  force  directly  induced  in  the  neutral  body ;  2nd,  the  efiect 
of  this  induced  force  upon  the  charged  body ;  which  last  he  called 
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tiie  reflected  fcnrce»  aood  attempted  to  prove  that  the  whole  attrnc- 
tive  force  between  these  bodies  varies  with  these  forces  conjotndjp^ 
so  that  if  one  of  them  becomes  fixed  it  varies  with  the  other.  He 
exhibited  and  described  several  ^lew  experiments  in  electricity  re- 
lating to  electrical  mduction  and  attraction,  and  expressed  his  opi- 
nion  that  the  wh(^  attractive  £:>rce  was  dependent  on  the  acdea 
excited  in  the  neutral  bodies  reflected  on  the  charged  body.  This 
principle,  with  but  little  modification,  he  further  applied  to  any  ( 
of  electrical  attraction  whatever. 


On  the  Application  of  the  Proof  Plane  and  Torsion  Balance  to  in" 
•    quiries  in  Electricity,     By  W.  Snow  Harris.  ^ 

Mr.  Harris  conceives  that  an  insulated  plate  of  metal  of  small 
thickness  may  take  up  unequal  quantities  of  electricity  from  a  body 
and  yet  the  distribution  be  uniform.  The  experiments  in  illustration 
of  this  were  fully  discussed..  He  alluded  to  several  laws  of  elec- 
trical intensity  attendant  on  the  disposition  of  electricity  on  surfiioes 
and  plates  varying  in  extension  and  in  length,  but  of  the  same  area* 
and  endeavoured  to  show  that  contrary  to  the  ordinary  view  of 
electrical  distribution,  electricity  existed  on  both  surfaces  of  a  hol« 
low  sphere,  as  well  as  on  both  surfaces  of  a  plate  of  the  same  area« 
He  considers  every  case  of  attraction  in  electricity  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  case  of  dbarging  a  coated  non-conducting  body,  and  that 
die  phsenomena  fdways  correspond  to  those  observed  In  die  latter. 


On  the  Aurora  Borealis.    By  Sir  John  Ross. 

Having  observed  in  his  first  arctic  expedition  that  the  aurora 
sometimes  appeared  between  the  two  ships,  and  also  between  the 
ships  and  the  icebergs,  and  found  in  his  subsequent  experience, 
both  in  Scotland  and  during  the  second  arctic  voyage,  proofs  satis- 
factory to  his  own  mind  that  the  aurora  takes  place  within  the 
cloudy  regions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  Sir  John  Ross  states  the 
following  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  viz.  "  The  aurora  is  entirely 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  vast  body  of  icy 
and  snowy  plains  and  mountains  which  surround  the  poles." 


On  an  ceconomic  Application  of  Ekctro-magnetic  Forces  to  mamtfae^ 
taring  Purposes.    By  Robert  Mallist. 

The  separation  of  iron  from  brass  and  copper  filings,  &c.,  m 
workshops,  fdr  the  purpose  of  the  refiision  of  them  into  hrasi,  it 
commonly  effected  by  tedious  manual  labomr.  Several  bar  m 
horse-shoe  magnets  are  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  and  wact 
ikrust,  in  various  directions^  through  a  dish  or  other  vcMel  ( 
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ing  the  brass  and  iron  turnings,  &C.9  and  when  the  magnets  have  be« 
WUBB  loaded  with  iron  it  is  swept  off  fnmi  them  by  frequent  atrohes 
«f  a  brush.  This  ia  an  esEceedingly  trvublesome  and  inefficacious 
process. 

It  appeared  to  the  author  that  a  temporary  magnet  of  great  power, 
fiaHsned  by  the  ciEodation  oi  an  electric  current  round  a.bar  of  iron, 
might  be  substituted  adrantageoualy*  The  following  ia  the  arcange- 
Bieat  which  he  has  adopted.  Several  large  round  bars  of  uron  are 
bait  into  the  form  of  the  capital  letter  U,  each  leg  being  about  six 
inches  long.  They  are  all  coated  with  coils  of  ulk*covered  wire» 
Bk  the  usual  way  of  fcurmai^  ekctro-ma^pacto  of  such  barS}  and  are 
then  axrafiged  vertically*  ait  the  interval  of  five  or  six  inches  from 
eadi  other. 

All  the  wires  from  these  coils  are  collected  into  one  bundle  at 
their  respective  poles,  and  there  jomed  into  one  by  soldering,  a  large 
wife  bemg  ][da<^  in  the  midst  of  them  and  amalgamated.  A  g^- 
VBwc  battery  is  provided,  which,  if  care  be  taken  in  making  the 
junctions  at  the  poles,  &c.,  need  not  exceed  four  or  at  most  six 
pairs  of  plates,  c^from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  square..  The  poles 
of  this  termifiate  in  cups  of  mercury,  which  are  so  placed  that  the 
large  terminal  wires  of  all  the  coik  can.  be  dipped  into  them,  or 
withdrawn  oisily. 

The  rest  of  the  arrai^enient  is  purdy  mechanicaL  The  required 
nK>lions  are  taken  from  any  first  mover,  usually  a  steam  engine* 
The  previously  described  arrangement  being  complete*  a  cha^  of 
buckets  is  so  contrived  as  to  carry  up  and  discharge  over  the  top  of 
the  magnets  a  quantity  of  the  mixed  metalHc  particles :  most  of  the 
iron  a^^nss  to  the  magnets,  while  the  so  far  purified  brass  falls  into 
a  dish  OT  tray  placed  b^ieath  to  receive  it.  This  latter  is  also  01^ 
of  a  dbain  of  dishes,  the  horizontal  motion  of  which  is  so  regulated 
that  the  interval  between  two  dishes  is  immediately  under  the  mag* 
nets,  in  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive  discharges  of 
Ae  mixed  particles  on  the  bars. 

At  tins  juncture  the  communication  between  the  galvanic  battery 
and  the  magnets  is  interrupted  by  withdrawing  the  wires  from  the 
eups  of  mercury,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  ad- 
hering iron  drops  off  and  falls  in  the  space  between  the  two  dishes. 
The  next  dish  now  comes  under  the  magnets,  the  communication  is 
lestored,  and  a  firesh  discharge  from  the  buckets  takes  place,  and 
so  the  process  is  continued. 

Some  iron  ccmstantly  adheres  to  the  magnets,  but  this  is  found  of 
go  inconvenience  as  it  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  total 
quantity  separated. 

The  author  has  had  an  imperfect  apparatus  of  the  sort  above  de- 
leribed  at  work  finr  some  time,  and  has  found  it  to  answer ;  and 
wofgeeiB  the  application  of  electro^magnets  for  somewhat  analogous 
dl](pecls  in  varioiis  naannfactui^s.  He  particularly  mentions  needle 
and  other  dry  ginndiog* 

c2 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Possibility  and  Advantage  of  the  Application  of 
Magnetism  as  a  Moving  Power^  with  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of 
Magnetism.    By  the  Rev.  James  William  M'Gauley. 

To  consider  with  advantage  the  possibility  of  applying  magnetism 
as  a  moving  power,  we  must  examine  its  nature  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties, because  otherwise  we  cannot  pronounce  with  accuracy  on  the 
quantity  at  our  command,  or  the  probable  cheapness  of  its  produc- 
tion. In  this  inquiry  the  author  does  not  contemplate  such  a  power 
as  that  attained  in  magnetic  rotations  and  similar  mechanism ;  it  could 
never  be  advantageous ;  for  the  force  of  the  magnet  is  not  directly 
4ipplied,  or  is  applied  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  almost  annihilated. 

The  quantity  of  magnetism  we  may  produce  seems  to  have  no 
limit,  since  we  can  combine  any  number  of  powerful  magnets. 

The  (economy  of  magnetism.  A  veFjr  small  electrical  power,  which 
may  be  produced  if  necessary  by  the  agency  of  sea-water,  will 
abundantly  suffice. 

The  obstacles  likely  to  prevent  the  application  of  magnetism  as 
a  moving  power.  Of  these  the  principal  seems  to  consist  in  the 
disturbing  influence  which  magnets  of  any  power  exercise  over 
<each  other.     This  prevents  the  necessary  reversion  of  the  poles. 

Experiment  1st.  The  author  tried  to  reverse  the  poles  of  one 
electro-magnet  in  contact  with  another :  the  sudden  rush  of  elec- 
tricity evidently  caused  a  magnetic  needle  near  the  magnet  to  be  af- 
fected, but  there  w^as  no  separation  or  repulsion  of  the  magnets,  nor 
any  permanent  change  of  polarity. — ^Experiment  2nd.  The  similar 
poles  of  two  electro-magnets  of  very  different  power  were  brought 
together  :  they  attracted  each  other  ;  the  poles  of  the  smaller  magnet 
were  reversed  by  the  larger,  and  a  counter-current  was  formed 
through  its  battery,  and  indicated  by  a  galvanometer  placed  in  the 
circuit. — Experiment  Srd.  Only  one  of  the  magnets  was  excited, 
then  its  poles  reversed ;  the  other,  acting  as  a  keeper,  was  thrown 
off,  and  attracted  with  great  violence. — Experiment  4th.  Between 
two  semicircular  magnets  A  and  B,  a  bar  of  soft 
/^  ""^^N  iron,  C,  was  suspended,  and  their  poles  reversed  in 

f  A  C^  B  J  such  a  manner  alternately  as  to  throw  off  the  bar  from 
V^^^  _.^  one  magnet 'and  cause  it  to  be  attracted  by  the  other. 
— Experiment  5th.  A  bar  of  magnetized  steel  was 
placed  between  the  magnets ;  but  the  effect  was  not  so  powerful, 
since  the  iron  bar  became  by  induction  a  stronger  magnet  than  the 
steel,  and  hence  the  mutual  actions  of  the  iron  bar  and  the  magnets 
was  more  powerful. 

The  very  limited  space  within  which  magnetic  action  is  confined 
presents  a  very  considerable  obstacle.  The  power  is  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  ;  at  the  eighth  of  an  inch  the  power  even 
of  a  large  magnet  is  comparatively  trifling.  The  stroke  of  one  eighth 
of  an  inch,  directly  applied  to  machinery,  would  be  nothing :  we  must 
increase  the  stroke*  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  power  as  little 
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as  possible.  If  we  increase  the  stroke,  by  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  bar  and  the  magnets^  we  diminish  the  power  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  if  by  applying  the  power  of  the  mag- 
net at  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lever,  we  diminish  only  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distance :  thus,  if  it  is  wanted  to  increase  the  stroke 
twelve  times,  the  power  in  one  case  with  the  smaller  distance,  is  to 
the  power  in  the  other  with  the  larger  distance,  as  the  square  of 
the  larger  is  to  the  square  of  the  smaller,  as  12^ iV::  144; :  1. 
With  a  lever,  the  power  with  the  smaller  distance  is  to  the  power 
with  the  larger  as  the  distance  in  the  latter  case  is  to  the  distance 
in  the  former, : :  12  : 1.  The  power  in  any  case  is  much  diminished ; 
but  as  we  can  create  it  in  any  quantity,  this  is  of  little  consequence. 
The  repulsion  of  the  magnet  for  the  bar,  though  considerable,  is 
much  less  than  its  attraction. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  by  which  Mr.  M'Gauley  haft 
exemplified  the  application  of  magnetism  as  a  moving  power  is. 
easily  conceived.  An  oaken  frame  supports  two  magnets,  A  and  B,. 
horizontally.  The  bar  P  K,  fixed  in  a  strong  pen- 
dulum of  wood,  of  which  S  is  a  horizontal  section,, 
swinging  on  steel  knife-edges,  vibrates  between  the 
magnets,  and  has  attached  to  its  lower  extremity  a 
rod  connected  with  the  reversing  apparatus  and 
any  other  required  machinery.  The  poles  of  the* 
magnets  are  simultaneously  reversed,  and  the  bar 
driven  with  great  force  from  one  to  the  other,  and  with  a  ve- 
locity of  two  or  three  hundred  vibrations  in  a  minute.  The  ap- 
paratus for  reversing  the  poles  is  simple,  and  can  be  adapted  almost 
without  increasing  its  weight  to  any  combination  of  magnets.  Let 
A  B  represent  the  axis  upon  which  the  wires  w  w  and 


nf  n\  crossing  each  other  under  it,  are  turned;  these  dip  into 
cups  of  xpercury,  c  and  c',  connected  with  each  other  by  the 
wire  Q,  and  with  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery  by  the  wire  P;  and 
into  the  cups  c"  and  c'",  connected  with  each  other  by  the  wire  X, 
and  with  the  copper  of  the  battery  by  the  wire  D.  ww  and  w'  w'  are 
connected  with  the  cups  V  and  R  by  the  wires  K  and  N,  and  with 
the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  M  by  the  wires  S  and  T.  The  wires 
K  and  N  rise  in  the  cups  of  mercury  V  and  R,  but  do  not  leave  the 
mercury.  Let  us  suppose,  as  in  the  figure,  the  wires  w  n  and  n/  w' 
to  dip  into  the  cups  cc'':  We  shall  trace  the  electricity.     It  flows 
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from  die  copper  of  the  battery  F  along  D  to  (f^\  along  X  to  c'',  aloi^ 
N  to  R,  along  T  to  S,  where  it  enters  one  pole  of  the  magnet  M» 
Now,  let  the  wires  w  w  and  m/  vf  have  tamed  a  little  on  dieir  koa 
A  B,  so  as  to  dip  reroectively  into  (/  and  o"'.  The  electricity  flows 
from  F  along  D  to  c''',  along  w  ip,  crossing  the  axis  A  B,  along  Kf 
to  V,  along  S,  and  enters  the  magnet  at  N,  before  it  entered  at  S  ; 
hence  the  current  is  inverted  and  die  poles  reversed. 

The  machine  can  be  stopped  or  set  in  motion  in  a  moment  by  lift- 
ing  or  replacing  any  of  the  wires  forming  the  galvanic  circuit; 
If  its  motion  be  interrupted  its  power  is  not  wasted  as  in  other  map- 
chinery,  but  is  accumulating ;  so  that  when  it  again  works,  it  acts  wilJi 
increased  power  and  velocity.  We  can  continue  the  most  perfectly 
uniform  motion  for  any  length  of  time  by  allowing  additional  fluid 
to  drop  very  gradually  into  the  copper  of  the  battery;  the  one  cop- 
per wOl  answer  for  any  number  of  magnets.  If  the  zinc  platen  be 
separate,  by  insulating  these  plates  with  flannel  bags  we  greatly  in- 
crease the  power  and  add  to  the  duration  of  the  galvanic  effect. 

Mr.  M'Gauley  has  endeavoured  to  examine  the  relative  lifting 
power  of  magnets  of  various  forms.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
results : 

The  Irjon,  Three  helices  of  the  same  wire,  each  St%  feet  in  length 
were  coiled  on  three  differ^t  magnets,  and  the  same  battery  was 
used. 

]b.  OS. 
Magnet  No.  1.  In  length  ^8  in<dies,  diam.  2  inches,  power    6     8 

2. 8 \  11  11 

B  0       3.  A  magnet  having  knobs,  B  and  C  each 

0  P  liV  inches  in  length,  diameter  1  inch, 

and  connected  by  an  arm  -H-  by  tV»  the 
wire  coiled  on  the  knobs,  with  connect- 
ing spiral ;  power        ...  2     4> 

It  was  found  on  another  occauon  that  when  the  helix  did  not  bear 
so  great  a  disproportion  to  the  iron,  tihe  power  of  the  larger  magnet 
was  comparatively  very  great.  To  learn  the  best  size  for  the  iron 
bar  suspended  in  the  pendulum  of  the  machine,  three  forms  of  keeper 
were  tried. 

No.  1.  54    long,  -ff  thick,  4.  wide ;  power 4     0 

2.  5-H- -H-  + 3     8 

g.  5i   +f 4 7    8 

The  large  magnet  would  not  lift  a  steel  needle,  but  lifted  a  wire  of 
soft  iron  equal  in  size  to  the  needle.  Perhaps  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetism,  though  its  sum  was  nearly  equal  with  the  same  coil, 
was  smaller  when  diffused  through  the  particles  of  the  larger  mag- 
net, and  was  unable  to  disturb  the  magnetic  equilibrium  of  the  steel 
needle. 
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The  Battery.    The  magnet  designated  above  as  No.  ^.  was  tried 
with  a  battery: 

Ibk  oz» 
No.  1.  Double  cell,  each  1  foot  square ;  power 11  11 

2.  '  '        "     1  foot  by  6  inches 6  11 

3.  Single  cell,  3  inches  by  2-|. 0     8 

4.    — : 1  inch  square 0     2 

Same  magnet  with  single  cell  of  battery  No.  ^f  and  charged  with 

No.  1.  1  part  sulphuric  acid,  50  parts  water ;  power. ...     5     0 
2.  1 nitric  acid,        50 ....     3     8 

The  spark  with  these  charges  was  at  first  very  brilliant,  but  the 
effect  was  transitbry. 

No.  3.  Diluted  alcohol,  10  parts  in  100;  power 0  4 

4.  2  parts  sulph.  acid,  1  nitric  acid,  100  water     ....  11  10 

5.  1  part  2 100  ....  4  0 

No.  4.  was  tried  with  a  helix  interposed  between  the  po- 
sitive pole  of  the  battery  and  the  magnet.     The  lifting 

power  was 1  0 

Another  magnet  being  interposed,  power 3     0 

When  No.  4  was  exhausted,  so  that  it  would  lift  only  1 
pound,  its  zinc  plate  was  raised  out  of  the  fluid  and  re- 
placed ;  this  increased  the  power  to     • r......     2     8 

"When  No.  4  would  lift  only  1  pound  its  fluid  was  poured 

into  its  other  cell,  and  the  power  became •  • .  •     5     9 

8  pairs  of  plates  in  Cruikshank's  battery  caused  magnet 

Np.  4  to  lift 5     8 

A  calorimotor  of  equal  surface,  charged  with  a  siigilar  fluid  1110 

Perhaps  the  increased  tension  of  the  electricity  might  be  found  of 
advantage  when  the  helix  is  of  great  length. 

In  speaking  of  the  charge,  the  author  remarks  that  he  is  fully 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  decomposition  for  the  production  of 
galvanic  effect.  A  deflexion  of  15^  and  more  has  been  produced 
in  a  galvanometer  of  great  delicacy,  which  he  constructed  by  merely 
uniting,  by  a  single  corner  of  each,  two  tarnished  pieces  of  metal,  the 
one  zinc,  the  other  copper ;  the  imperceptible  perspiration  of  the  hand 
may  have  acted  as  a  fluid,  and  some  foreign  substance  deposited  on 
either  or  both  metals  have  aided  the  decomposition. 

The  Helix.  Four  magnets  with  different  helices  were  used  with 
the  same  battery. 

Magnet  No.  1.  8  inches  long,  i-  diam.,  coil  7i  yards,  power  11     0 

2.    ~  4 6     0 

3.  That  with  knobs  already  mentioned,  coiled 

with  7-f  yards  of  wire    •  •  • 2     5 

Coiled  with  ribbon  of  copper  on  the  knobs  • .     0    2 

Five  magnets,  each  8  inches  long  and  i  diameter,  were  coiled 
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with  74*  yards  of  wire,  and  the  same  battery  was  used  with  each 
magnet. 

No.  1.  The  wire  was  coiled  only  on  the  ends,  and  crossed 

straight  from  one  pole  to  the  other 1     0 

2.  Wire  coiled  on  the  ends,  but  connected  by  a  spiral 

round  the  magnet  ••••••••  ••• 11     0 

3.  Wire  divided,  and  each  half  placed  as  a  helix  on 

one  end  of  the  magnet ••••••••• 6     0 

4.  Wire  coiled  equally  over  the  whole  magnet  ••••••     7     0 

5.  Wire  divided  into  i  equal  parts,  each  coiled  on  one 

fourth  of  the  magnet • •     5     0 

6  yards  of  wire  were  coiled  on  a  magnet  74-  inches 

long,  4-  square    •.•••••••.     7    0 

14^  yard  of  wire  were  coiled  on  a  magnet  7+  inches 

long,  ^  square    •••.••     3    0 

Hence  the  power  of  the  magnet  increases  far  more  rapidly  than  pro- 
portionately with  its  size. 

Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  Magnetism,  The  author  in  this  part 
of  his  paper  discusses  the  prevalent  theories  of  magnetism,  and 
compares  them  with  a  variety  of  experiments  corresponding  to  the 
analysis  which  he  presents  of  the  subject.  It  would  be  nearly 
impracticable  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  M'Gauley's  views  on  the  nature 
of  magnetism  in  the  compass  of  an  abstract.  The  following  brief 
notice  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  his  mode  of  reasoning. 

Magnetism  does  not  arise  from  the  circulation  of  electrical  cur* 
rents,  but  from  the  electrical  excitation  of  the  mass  or  the  particles 
in  the  magnet :  not  from  currents,  because  it  can  begin  to  exist 
without  them,  cap  continue  to  exist  without  them,  and  because  cur- 
rents can  be  generated  in  conducting  substances  of  sufficient  quan- 
tity, velocity  and  intensity,  without  the  development  of  magnetism. 
Magnetism  is  mere  electrical  excitation,  provided  that  by  mere  elec- 
trical excitation  we  can  cause  its  existence,  and  its  various  phaeno- 
mena  are  such  as  we  should  expect  from  mere  electrical  excitement ; 
and  provided  not  electrical  currents  but  electricity  at  rest  be  always 
coexistent  with  it.  Such,  the  author  contends,  are  the  facts,  and  he 
proceeds  to  prove  his  position  by  appropriate  experiments. 

He  then  offers  explanations  in  agreement  with  these  views  of  se- 
veral leading  phaenomena,  as  terrestrial  induction,  the  mutual  at- 
traction of  conjunctive  wires,  the  position  of  the  poles,  of  a  perma- 
nent magnet,  and  of  an  electro-magnet,  the  retention  of  magnetism 
in  steel,  the  destruction  of  magnetism  by  heat,  the  development  of 
it  by  percussion,  &c.     He  finally  observes : 

If  magnetism  be  merely  electrical  excitation  it  is  probable  that, 
cheap  as  their  production  is  at  present,  a  more  oeconoraical  mode  of 
forming  powerful  magnets  may  yet  be  discovered.  Though  it  may 
be  said  that  magnetism  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  applied  to  ma- 
chinery, the  author  believes  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  attempt 
to  apply  magnetism  to  machinery,  as  an  advantageous  and  a  powerful 
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agent,  has  been  totally  unsuccessful.  In  the  experiment  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Section,  the  velocity  with  which  the  poles  of 
any  number  of  magnets  are  reversed  is  inconceivable,  and  the  whole 
lifting  power  is  applied  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  directly 
to  the  mechanism ;  circumstances  which  appear  to  justify  the  au- 
thor's expectation  that  the  application  of  magnetism  to  machinery,  as 
a  moving  power,  will  ultimately  be  successfd. 

Description  of  a  New  Dipping  Needle.     By  R.  W.  Fox. 
[A  description  of  this  instrument  has  been  already  printed  by  the 
author.] 

Abstract  of  Hansteen's  Researches  in  Magnetism.  By  Capt. 
Sabine. 

[This  paper  will  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions.] 

Account  of  Magnetic  Observations  in  Ireland.  By  Capt.  Sabinb 
and  Prof.  Llotd  ;  communicated  by  the  latter. 

[This  will  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions.] 

Results  of  three  years  and  a  half  hourly  Observation!^  with  the 
Thermometer  at  Plymouth.     By  W.  Snow  Habbis. 

[This  Paper  will  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions.] 

On  the  Measurement  of  Heights  by  common  Thermometers.     By 
Lieut.-Col.  Stkes. 

The  thermometric  instrument  for  measuring  heights  invested  by 
the  late  Rev.  F.  J.  H.  WoUaston,  though  very  sensible,  has  been  found 
by  the  author  and  Mr.  James  Prinsep  of  Calcutta  too  fragile  and  too 
expensive  for  rough  work.  Afler  the  destruction  of  three  of  these  in« 
struments,  Col.  Sykes  had  recourse  to  common  thermometers,  which, 
with  certain  precautions,  he  found  to  answer  extremely  well,  and 
having  tested  their  indications  by  contemporaneous  barometricad  ob- 
servations, he  was  enabled  to  present  a  table  of  comparative  results* 
The  thermometer  to  be  observed  was  uniformly  kept  in  the  water, 
which  was  made  to  boil  violently,  about  %  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  pot ;  two  thermometers  were  successively  employed,  the  differ- 
ence of  their  scales  being  known ;  different  tables  of  the  elastic  force 
of  steam  were  employed  in  the  reduction ;  and  from  the  whole  of 
the  results  the  author  has  collected  a  few  into  a  table,  calculated 
to  show  the  limits  of  error,  of  thermometric  measures  of  heights 
in  India,  when  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
assumed  to  he  constantly  212^;  of  single  barometrical  observa- 
tions, when  the  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  assumed  to  he 
30,000  inches,  (mean  temperature  in  both  cases  82^;)  and  o(corre» 
sponding  barometrical  observations.  The  general  agreement  of  all 
the  resuJts,  by  whatever  method  obtained,  is  remarkable,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Col.  Sykes  as  justifying  his  opinion  that  common  thermo- 
meters may  be  satisfactorily  used  to  supply  the  place  of  barometers 
in  measuring  heightSi  where  great  accmraey  is  not  required. 
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Results  of  a  Third  Series  af  Expenments  on  tlie  Quantities  of  Rain* 
received  at  different  Heights  in  the  Atmosphere.    By  W.  Gray, 
Jim.  and  Prof.  Phillips. 
[This  Paper  will  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions.} 

Dr.  Apjohn  explained  the  substance  of  two  papers  recently  read' 
by  him  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  which  have  within  a 
few  days  appeared  in  Uie  last  part  of  their  Transactions.  In  the  first 
of  these  papers  a  formula  is  investigated  for  pointing  out  what  has 
long  been  considered  a  desideratum  in  meteorology,  namely,  the  ex- 
act relation  between  the  indications  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer 
and  the  corresponding  dew-points ;  while,  in  the  second,  a  number  of 
experiments  aare  detaUed,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  ac- 
curacy, and  which  seemed  to  prove  diat  the  formula  represented 
observations  with  an  extreme  precision.  The  following  is  an  out« 
line  of  his  communication,  which  was  made  orally  to  this  Section. 

When  the  wet  thermometer  attains  its  stationary  temperature, 
Uie  caloric  which  it  loses  and  acquires  in  a  given  time  are  obviously 
equal.  The  latter  is  that  imparted  by  the  surrounding  air  to  the 
mstrument  in  cooling  through  t  -^V\  degrees,  and  the  former  that 
which  constitutes  the  caloric  of  elasticity  of  the  vapour  formed.  Now 
if  m  be  the  amount  of  moisture  which  a  given  weight  of  air  is  ca- 
pable, when  saturated,  of  containing  at  the  temperature  t\  and  m'  the 
quantity  of  vapour  which  would  be  formed  at  the  same  temperature 
by  the  caloric  evolved  from  the  air  in  cooling  through  t  —  i('  ss  d 
d^ees,  then  the  relation  in  question  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

f^  =/'  { — "^ — J  in  which  /"  is  the  tension  of  vapour  at  the  dew- 
point,  and/'  its  tension  at  the  temperature  of  the  wet-bulb  thermo* 
meter.  This  expression  is  rigorously  exact,  for  in  arriving  at  it  we 
merely  assume  what  must  at  once  be  conceded,  namely,  that  the  air 
which  is  cooled  by  contact  with  the  moist  bulb  becomes  saturated 
with  moisture  at  the  temperature  t\  and  that  the  tension  of  vapour 
at  a  given  volume  and  a  given  temperature  is  directly  proportional 
to  its  quantity  or  specific  gravity.  Bat  the  value  of  m  is  easily  as« 
sisned  by  aid  of  the  theory  of  mixed  gases  and  vapours,  and  that  of 
fir  also  admits  of  being  readily  deduced  finom  the  known  values  of 
the  specific  heat  of  air  and  the  caloric  of  elasticity  of  vapour.  When 
this  is  done,  and  the  proper  substitutions  made,  the  above  expression 

is  converted  into  the  following :  /''  =/' X  — • 

To  this  solution  of  the  dew-point  problem  it  liiay  be  objected  that 
the  coefficient  which  is  set  down  as  -bV  cannot  be  constant,  in  as 
much  as  its  value  depends  upon  the  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapour 
and  the  specific  heat  of  the  medium  which  encompasses  the  wet 
thermometer,  both  of  which  vary,  the  former  with  the  temperaturci 
9nd  the  latter  widi  the  pressure  and  the  amount  of  vapour  present 
in  the  air.  Such  objection  is  theoretically  just,  and  &e  necessary 
corrections  have  therefore  beea  investigated  by  the  author  in  fau 
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original  paper,  and  may  be  applied  if  deemed  necessary.  Experience 
l^owever  has  satisfied  him  that,  generally  speaking,  they  may  be  neg- 
lected, as  in  almost  every  instance  their  amount  is  considerably 
within  the  inevitable  errors  of  observation. 

The  experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  formula, 
and  which  are  detailed  in  the  author's  second  paper,  were  next  ex- 
plained. The  principle  of  the  first  of  these  is  as  follows :  if  air,  in 
reference  to  which  t,  t*  and  t'^  (the  dew*point)  have  been  accurately 
noted,  be  raised  to  any  elevated  temperature,  and  the  observation  be 
repeated  in  the  heated  air  as  far  as  respects  t  and  ^',  we  shall  have 
two  separate  sets  of  observations  from  which  to  calculate  the  point 
of  deposition;  and  as  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  not  altered 
by  the  augmentation  of  temperature  it  has  experienced,  both  calcu^ 
lations,  provided  the  formula  be  correct,  should  give  precisely  the 
same  result,  t.  e.  the  dew-point  in  the  first  instance  determined  by 
observation.  Four  distinct  series  of  experiments  on  this  plan  were 
performed  by  means  of  a  very  simple  apparatus,  and  though  the  de- 
pressions varied  from  4^*7  to  28^*5,  the  calculated  dew-points  for 
each  series  were  found  almost  coincident,  and  the  differences  between 
these  and  the  observed  dew  •points  were  so  trifling  in  amount  as  to 
be  clearly  ascribable  to  unavoidable  inaccuracy  of  observation. 

The  next  test  experiments  performed  were  suggested  by  the  for- 
mula itself.     If/"  =/'  ""  87  ^  SO'  ^^^  •^^  ^®  supposed  equal  to 
0,  a  condition  which  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  perfectly  dry  air, 
dp  30 

/'  =  —  X  gQi^T^  equation  from  which  we  deduce  dss  87/'  X  — • 

Hence  by  determining  experimentally  the  depression  of  the  wet 
thermometer  in  perfectly  dry  air  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pronounce 
upon  the  validity  of  the  general  method  under  discussion.  In  order 
to  observe  several  values  of  d,  air  forced  from  a  caoutchouc  bag 
was  made  to  pass  three  times  through  about  two  inches  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  then  to  traverse  a  tube  containing  the  dry  and  wet  ther- 
mometer, and  the  indications  of  these  instruments  were  noted  down 
as  soon  as  the  latter  assumed  its  stationary  temperature.  Of  nine- 
teen observations  of  depression  thus  obtained,  eleven  were  a  little 
greater,  and  eight  a  little  less  than  the  calculated  results.  The  mean  of 
the  plus  errors  of  the  formula  was  *28,  and  of  the  minus  errors  *4  of  a 

•28  '40 

degree,  so  that rr =  —  '006  is  the  mean  difference  between 

experiment  and  calculation  deducible  from  the  whole.  This  sin- 
gularly cloSe  correspondence  of  theory  with  experiment  is  the  more 
satisfactory  because  as  the  mean  pressure  for  the  nineteen  experi- 
ments was  but  a  little  over  SO,  and  as  the  air  was  perfectly  dry,  nei- 
ther of  the  corrections,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made,  re- 
quired to  be  applied. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  testing  the  formula,  or  that  which 
consists  in  comparing  its  results  with  the  dew-points  experimentally 
determined,  was  last  noticed.    That  such  criterion  may  be  decisive. 
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it  18  necessary,  Is^  that  the  depressions  be  considerable  in  amount ; 
2nd,  that  the  dew-points  be  accurately  known.  Now  neither  of 
these  conditions  is  fulfilled  by  the  few  registers  which  have  been 
published,  the  depressions  being  small,  and  the  observations  made 
with  an  instrument  (Darnell's  hygrometer),  the  di£Sculty  of  observing 
with  which  is  universally  admitted.  It  occurred,  however,  to  the  au* 
thor,  that  both  difficulties  might  be  overcome  in  the  following  sim- 
ple manner :  let  air  saturated  with  moisture,  and  whose  temperature 
is  therefore  its  dew-point,  be  heated,  and  let  the  temperature  of  the 
heated  air  be  taken,  as  also  that  shown  by  a  wet  thermometer  sub* 
jected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  it.  Then,  by  the  application  of 
the  formula,  let  the  dew-point  belonging  to  the  two  latter  observa* 
tions  be  calculated,  and  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  original 
temperature  of  the  air,  when  saturated  with  humidity,  be  expected  to 
be  enabled  to  pronounce  with  confidence  upon  the  value  of  his  me* 
thod.  Twenty-four  distinct  observations  were  thus  made,  the  tabu- 
lated results  of  which  justify  the  following  conclusions :  1st,  that 
in  the  case  of  seven  of  them  the  observed  and  calculated  dew-points 
are  almost  coincident ;  2nd,  that  the  difference  in  no  instance  ex- 
ceeds, and  in  but  one  instance  reaches,  one  degree ;  3rd,  that  the 
mean  difference  deducible  from  the  whole  is  but  '35,  or  about  one 
third  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  two  tables  are  given  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  application  of  the  formula  is  rendered  extremely  simple  and  ex- 
peditious. 

On  a  New  Anemometer.   By  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell. 

The  author  described  the  construction  and  purpose  of  an  anemo- 
meter which  he  exhibited.  The  object  of  the  instrument  is  to  ob- 
tain a  record  of  the  total  amount  of  the  aerial  current  which  passes 
the  place  of  observation  in  each  direction.  The  assemblage  of  such 
records  for  any  given  time  will  exhibit  a  type  of  the  course  of  the 
wind  for  such  time;  the  mean  of  such  records  at  the  same  place  for 
different  years  will  exhibit  the  annual  type  of  the  winds  for  that 
place,  and  the  comparison  of  the  types  of  the  winds  for  many  dif- 
ferent places  will  throw  light  upon  Uie  general  annual  movement  of 
the  atmosphere.  Some  of  these  instruments  are  now  in  course  of 
construction,  with  a  view  to  their  being  tried  in  different  places,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  account  of  their  working  may  be  produced  at 
the  next  Meeting  of  the  Association. 


Account  of  the  Measurement  of  the  Aberdeen  Standard  Scale. 
By  Francis  Baily. 

[This  Paper  will  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions.] 
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On  the  Specific  HeaU  ef  the  permanentlff  daatie  Flmde.  Bu 
Jambs  Ai»johh,  Jf .Z).,  Fnfeeeof  ef  Chemetry  im  the  Bm^  Col^ 
lege  of  Surgeons^  Ireland. 

After  an  introductory  view  of  the  state  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Apjobn  proceeded  to  explain  the  principle  of  an  entirely 
new  method  which  he  was  enabled  to  apply  to  the  investigation  of 
the  difficult  problem  under  consideration^  in  consequence  of  having 
been  recently  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  a  formula  which  ex- 
pressesy  with  extreme  and  unexpected  precision,  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  indications  of  a  wet-bulb  thermometer  and  the  cor- 
responding dew-points.  This  formula*  (see  Proceedings  of  Ma- 
th^natical  and  Physical  Section,  p^i  27i)  being  equallv  true  of  alt 
gases,  obviously  suggests  a  method  of  comparing  their  iipecific 
beats.     For  as  in  the  case  of  every  gas  it  may  l^  deduced  that 

g=V     '^^  X—,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  determine  values  of/',/" 
48  a  p 

and  d  in  di&rent  elastic  media,  we  shall  have  data  for  ascertaining 
their  relative  capacities  for  caloric*  Such  a  method,  however,  though 
theoretically  exact,  is  beset  with  difficulties  so  great  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  practically  impossible.  The  artificial  gases,  as  usually 
collected,  are  saturated  with  moisture,  a  state  in  which  they  are 
quite  unsuited  for  the  necessary  experiments ;  and  even  though  this 
difficulty  were  overcome,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine their  dew-points  by  direct  experiment. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  that/"a=0,  or  that  the  gas  is  perfectly 

•f*  0     Art 
dry,  the  above  value  of  a  will  become  f^  x  — ,  an  expression  in- 

48  a     p 

▼olving  no  unknown  quantities  but/'  and  d,  and  which  will  there- 
five  enable  us  to  calculate  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  when  we  have 
observed  the  stationary  temperature  f',  to  whidi,  when  in  a  state  of 
perfect  desiccation,  it  brings  the  wet-bulb  thermometer*  In  order 
to  the  determination  of  t\  and  of  f — i'sd,  the  following  method  of 
experimenting  was,  af^er  a  trial  of  several  others,  finally  adopted* 
Into  a  bent  tube,  abode,  about  50  inches  long,  and-iVths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  oil  of  vitriol  was  poured  to  the  height  marked  by 
the  horiaontal  line  x  y,  and  to  one  extremity  of  this  siphon  a  pair 
of  bladders  furnished  with  stopcocks  were  attached,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  three-armed  copper  pipe,  while  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  apparatus  there  was  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  coUar 
glass .  tube  carrying  the  dry  thermometer  D,  and  wet  one  W. 

•  /"ssf-  llllx  #-,  in  which  /"  is  the  elastic  fores  of  vapour  at  the 

dfw-point;/'  its  elastic  force  at  the  temperature  ^,  shown  by  the  wet  ther- 
mometer ;  a  the  difference  between  the  latter  temperature,  and  t  that  of  the 
air ;  o  the  specific  heat  of  air ;  and  e  the  caloric  of  elastieity  of  the  vapour 
of  water  whose  elastie  force  or  tension  is  represented  by/'. 
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Matters  being  thus  arranged,  an  assistant  pressed*  by  means  ix£  a 
deal  boaidy  first  upon  the  bladder  A,  containing  atmospbexical  air. 


IT 


^D 


and,  when  it  was  exhausted,  upon  the  bladder  G,  containing  the  gas 
which  was  the  immediate  subject  of  experiment.  The  air,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  oil  of  vitriol,  was  deprived  of  its  vapour,  and  in 
subsequently  traversing  the  tube  containing  the  thermometers,  pro- 
duced in  the  wet  one  such  a  reduction  of  temperature,  that,  upon 
continuing  the  experiment  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  gas^  the 
wet  thermometer  soon  acquired  a  stationary  temperature, — which| 
when  attained,  was,  as  well  as  the  indication  of  the  dry  instrument, 
icarefully  noted.  The  residual  gas  was  now  passed  into  a  glass  jaf 
on  the  mercurial  trough,  with  a  view  to  a  subsequent  analysis ;  and 
both  bladders  being  refilled  with  atmospherical  air  alone,  a  second 
experiment  was  performed  precisely  as  just  described. 

From  the  values  oftO  t*  obtained  in  die  first  experiment,  we  ob« 

tain,  by  aid  of  tiie  equation  0=7^  x—  ,  the  specific  beat  of  the 

48a     p 

elastic  fluid  which  was  made  to  traverse  the  apparatus.  But  this 
result  belongs  not  to  the  pure  gas,  but  to  a  mixture  of  it  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  which  entered  the  bladder  upon 
the  principle  of  endosmose ;  and  to  infer  firom  it  the  specific  heat  of 
the  pure  gas,  which  we  shall  call  x,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  Ist^ 
the  amount  of  air  present,  and  2nd,  its  specific  heat.  Now  the  for- 
mer of  these  data  was  given  by  the  analysis  of  the  residual  gas,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  the  latter  by  the  results  of  the  second  expe- 
riment above  recorded,  in  which  both  bladders  were  occupied  by 
air  alone.  If  ;b  be  the  specific  heat,  and  s  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  gas,  A  the  per  centage  of  air,  c  its  specific  hea^,  and  a  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas,  as  already  determined,  we 
shall,  on  the  principle  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  mixture  multiplied 
by  its  weight  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weights  of 
the  gases  mixed  multiplied  by  their  respective  specific  heats,  have 
4p(100'*ii)<+Mcssa(100—fi«+n),anequation firom  which  we  de- 
duce X  ==  a+,:'^^^^  •  This  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  pure  saa 
(100-41) «  ^  x-       o 

iniEieference  to  dnt  of  air,  as  determiiied  by  the  second  of  theabovf 
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experiments;  and  as  both  air  and  gas  are  dry,  and  must  have  been, 
with  at  least  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  proportionally  af- 
fected by  variations  of  pressure,  the  precise  influence  of  these,  about 
which,  indeed,  philosophers  are  not  agreed,  do  not  require  to  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  nor  is  there  anything  further  necessary 
for  rendering  the  result  tjius  obtained  strictly  comparable  with 
those  of  other  experimenters,  than  to  reduce  it,  by  the  rule  of  three, 
to  what  it  would  be  if  the  specific  heat  of  air  were  '267,  the  num- 
ber by  which  it  is  usually  represented  in  books  at  a  mean  altitude 
of  the  barometer.  The  following  experiments  on  air  and  hydrogen, 
performed  on  the  4th  of  August,  will  illustrate  the  preceding  de-* 
scription. 

t  t'  d  p 

Hydrogen 68         48         20         30-114 

Air 68         43         25         80-114 


By  applying  to  these  results  the  equation  a  sz-LI^x  — , 


we  get 


Specific  heat  of  air =:*2767 

Approximate  specific  heat  of  hydrogen  .   =-4092 

But  the  gas,  upon  analysis,  was  found  to  contain  5  per  cent,  of  air. 

Hence  the  specific  heat  of  the  hydrogen  supposed  pure  as  deduced 

from  the  equation  x = a+ .  ,\  "7  ^^  ?    becomes  '5097.     And  ^2767 ; 
(100— n)« 

•5097  : :  "2670  :  '4914  =  the  specific  heat  of  hydrogen  compared  to 

that  of  air  under  a  pressure  of  30, — ^when  water  is  represented  by 

unity,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  when  air  is  '267, 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  thus  obtained ; — referred 

to  air  as  the  standard,  the  number  for  nitrogen  being  the  mean  of 

two ;  that  for  hydrogen  of  four ;  that  for  carbonic  oxide  of  three ; 

that  for  carbonic  acid  of  three;  and  that  for  nitrous  oxide  of  two 

experiments. 


Air 

Specific  Heats  of 
equal  volumei . 

Specific  OmTitiei. 

stifle  Heataof 

1-0000 
-9613 
•1315 
1-0508 
V6677 
1-7802 

1-0000 

•9722 

•0694 

•9722 

1-5277 

1-5277 

1-0000 
•9887 
1-8948 
1-0808 
1-0916 
1-1652 

Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen 

Carbonic  oxide. . . . 

Carbonic  acid 

Nitrous  oxide 

A  bare  inspection  of  this  table  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that,  with,  a  single  exception,  the  different  gases  operated  with  have, 
under  equal  volumes,  specific  heats  proportional  to  their  specific  gra« 
vities ;  and  of  course  that,  under  equal  weights,  they  have  the  same 
specific  heat.  In  the  excepted  case,  that  of  hydrogen,  the  specific 
heat  is  nearly  the  double  of  that  which  would  result  from  this  law. 
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On  the  absence  of  Magnetism  in  Cast  Iran  when  infusion.    By 
R.  W,  Fox. 

In  the  course  of  some  magnetic  experiments,  it  appeared  to  the 
author  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  a  magnetic  needle  is  acted 
upon  by  cast  iron  in  a  state  of  fusion.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a 
horizohtal  iQOuld  made  in  sand,  about  five  feet  long  and  two  inches 
square,  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian;  and  at  a  very 
small  distance  from  its  northern  extremity,  and  parallel  to  it,  he 
placed  the  south  pole  of  a  delicately  poised  magnetic  needle,  the 
north  pole  of  which  extended  beyond  the  mould.  The  latter  was 
then  filled  with  very  fluid  melted  iron,  but  not  the  slightest  effect 
was  produced  on  the  needle  till  after  'the  metal  had  become  fixed 
and  cooled  down  to  a  cherry-red  colour.  The  needle  was  then  very 
suddenly  attracted  with  great  energy.  Sand  and  a  copper  plate 
were  employed  to  protect  it  from  the  hot  iron. 

This  experiment  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  those  who  advo- 
cate the  existence  of  a  high  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
as  tending  to  strengthen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  agency  of 
electricity  in  producing  terrestrial  magnetism,  seeing  that  intense 
heat  and  fixed  magnetism,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
cannot,  apparently,  exbt  together.* 


On  Electric  Currents  passing  through  Platinum  Wire.    £y  Willi  ah 
Barker,  M.D. 

When  the  large  deflagrating  battery  was  used  on  two  occasions 
in  the  Chemical  School  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.  Barker  observed  that 
on  passing  the  current  of  electricity  through  a  piece  of  platina  wire, 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  igniting  it,  there  were  dark  portions 
of  the  wire  of  about  ^  or  -f  an  inch  in  length  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  its  whole  length,  the  same  parts  of  the  wire 
being  in  the  same  condition  during  the  time  that  the  wire  remained 
ignited.  The  author  was  unable  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  number 
of  experiments  to  be  tried  with  the  battery,  to  take  any  measure- 
loents  or  to  examine  whether  wires  of  different  diameters  were  dif- 
ferently affected.  The  fact  was  stated  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Section,  reserving  for  further  examination  the  law  by  which  the  di* 
stances  and  dimensions  of  these  unignited  portions  of  die  electrified 
wire  are  governed,  whether  their  distances  are  constant,  or  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  material  of  the  wire  employed  or  the  quan* 
tity  or  intensity  of  the  galvanic  currents. 

^  *  [Mr.  Peter  Barlow  had  shown,  many  years  since,  that  all  magnetic'ac- 
tion  was  lost  by  iron  when  raised  to  a  white  heat.  See  Fbii.  Trans.  1822,  oc 
Fhil.  Mag.,  first  series,  voL  Is.  p.  345.] 
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An  Account  of  some  Experiments  recently  made  on  the  Buoys  m 

Kingstown  Harbour,  with  a  view  to  protect  from  the  action  of  Sed 

'   Water  the  Metals,   and  espectally  tJie  Iron-work,  attached  to 

them.    By  Ed^ivvd  jyAYY,  F.R.S.,M.R.LA.,^c.,  Professor  of 

Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Last  year  an  enlightened  member  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society, 
Mr.  John  M'MahoB,  made  the  author  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  iron-work  attached  to  the  new  buojs  lately  put  down  in  Kings- 
town Harbour  had  undergone  a  very  rapid  corrosion  by  the  action 
of  sea- water  on  it;  and  shortly  after,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  acting  as  Commissioners  of  Kingstown  Harbour  directed 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  such  corrosion,  and  the  means  of  prevention. 

The  new  buoys*  are  precisely  similar  to  the  buoys,  of  the  most 
approved  construction,  now  used  in  Portsmouth  Harbour.  The 
whole  surface  of  each  buoy  is  sheathed  with  copper,  except  the  bot- 
tom and  about  three  inches  of  the  smaller  end,  which  is  covered 
with  lead,  fastened  to  the  copper  by  metal  nails.  A  bolt  passes 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  buoy,  and  is  terminated  at  each  end 
by  a  shackle.  The  lower  shackle  has  a  bridle  patent  chain  fastened 
to  it  by  means  of  a  bolt  and  a  thin  pin  called  a  forelock,  which  is 
such  an  important  part  that  on  its  preservation  mainly  depends  the 
security  of  the  ships  moored  to  the  bupyf*  The  bridle  chain  is  se- 
cured to  a  larger  chain-cable  and  moorings,  by  means  of  shackles, 
bolts,  and  forelocks.  The  forelocks  require  to  be  examined  about 
once  a  year,  and  replaced  if  defective.  The.  bolt,  shackles,  chains, 
and  forelocks  are  all  of  the  best  wrought  iron. 

On  examining  the  buoys  the  author  found  all  the  iron-woik  at 
and  near  their  bottoms  very  much  corroded ;  and  the  corrosion  ap- 
peared to  be  most  considerable  on  the  iron  in  the  immediate  vicinitj 
of  the  lead,  where  it  was  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  the 
metal  was  so  much  indented  as  to  exhibit  a  coarse  fibnnis  structure. 
So  rapidly  had  the  iron-work  corroded  in  about  six  months,  that 
had  it  continued  at  the  same  rate  for  two  years  the  buoys  (in  the 
opinionof  competent  judges)  would  have  been  quite  unfit  fcnrthe  public 
service.  The  copper  and  lead  attached  to  the  buoys  were  in  a  good 
stateof  preservation. 

The  extraordinary  corrosion  of  the  iron-work  appeared  to  be  due 
to  an  electrical  action  produced  in  sea  water  by  the  contact  f^  the 
iron  with  the  lead  joined  to  the  copper,  on  the  buoys ;  these  metals 
being  preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  iron.  Iht  author  suknitted 
his  views  on  the  subject  to  the  Commissionera,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  removing  a  cirde  of  about  three  or  four  incfa^s  of  lead 

•  The  author  exhibited  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  buoys.' 
f  Some  years  since  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  3raoht  broke  from  her  moerinfls 
in  Kingstown  Harbour  in  consequence  of  the  defective  state  of  tliefiMcelo£ 
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fiom  liie  iron-work  at  'die  bottom  of  each  buoy,  and  of  timing  two 
orliiree  ahcort  large^headed  iromudk  durough  the  remaining  kod 
into  the  wood,  in  order  to  pixrtect  both  thelead  and  «qpper  covering 
of  the  buc^'from  conrosion.*  Theie  suggestions  being  promptly  car- 
ried into  e£fect,  the  author  hat  during  the  kst  tweive  months  had 
frequent  c^pfwrtunities  of  examining  the  stale  of  the  iron«-work  at* 
tached  to»  and  ia  the  iasmediate  vicinity  of^  the  buoys,  and  he  states 
that  the  removal  of  the  lead  has  put  a  sti^  to  ihe  veiy  rapid  corro* 
sion  oi  the  iroiHwovk* 

The  action  of  sea-water  on  iron,  under  xyrdioary  circumstances, 
is»  as  is  well  known,  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  author 
Ibund  that  a  piece  of  iron  chain  weighing  14  ponnds  5  ounces,  when 
capposed  Ibr  £4  hours  in  5|  quarts  d[  sea«water,  Host  70  grains,  and 
in  A  few  days  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  :  these  &cts  led  him 
to  tlonk  it  both  desirable  and  practicable  topcoat  the. iron-work  of 
the  buoys,  &c.  with  a  varnish  .or  japan  which  should  be  impervious 
to  sea-water :  and  at  the  xequest  o£  the  Commissioners  he  made 
many  experiments,  using  different  varnishes  and  japans ;  but  the 
xeeults  obtained  were  fiur  the  most  pact  of  a  negative  kind,  owing  not 
mily  to  the  actimi  of  sea-water  on  ireci,  but  also  to  the  constant  fric* 
tion  to  which  the  anetal  must  be  esposed,  from  the  unceasing  influ* 
fiEices  o£  tides,  winds,  and  the  strains  from  ships*  He  has  hitherto 
£>und  no  varnish  or  japan  that  he  can  recomaiend  as  a  means  of  pre* 
venting,  fix  any  length  of  time,  the  ordinary  corrosion  or  oxidation 
of  iron  in  sea  water. 

The  author  made  a  nomber  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  apply 
metallic  protectors  to  the  iron-work  connected  with  the  buoys,  on 
the  principle  developed  by  the  late  Ssr  H.  Davy*  He  found  that 
when  small  ingots  of  ainc  were  attadied  to  pieces  of  chain  caUe  in 
sea-water,  during  several  weeks,  these  lost  no  weight,  and  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  zinc  was  inconsiderable.  Hence  it  seemed  obvious, 
that  zinc  \4I1  protect  iron  from  corrosion  in  sea- water.  These  re- 
sults were  so  satis&ctory  that  die  author  recomaiended  the  expe- 
riments to  be  tried  on  the  buoys,  and  the  Commissioners  immedi- 
ately requested  him  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  He  has  bad 
under  a  course  of  trial  for  several  months^  ia  contact  with  the  iron- 
work at  the  bottom  of  each  buoy,  two  zinc  protectors,  each  of  which 
is  about  6  inches  long  and  4  inch  wide,  and  weighs  about  8  ounces ; 
and  <m  a  Decent  examination*  the  iran-work  near  die  sine  exhibited 
a  clean  appeasanoe.  There  is  another  and  a  stiil  more  recent  ap- 
plication of  the  2inc,  which  the  author  dunks  will  be  very  beneficial 
in  protecting  a  most  in]|KMrtant  part  of  the  iron-work  already  alluded 
to,  namely,  die /ore^odt  Sev^al  of  die  Ibrebcks  have  stout  zinc 
scings  cast  into  holes  made  in  their  heads,  and  ^m  latcQy  examining  a 
forelock  so  protected  for  several  weeks,  it  was  fbnnd  quite  free  from 
cocrosioiu 

Tfaekle  Sir  H.  Davy  seferrad  die  corrossott  of  copper  in  aea- 
vater  to  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air«  The  audior  fromhis 
>experiments  has  obtained  sjesabs  v^bodi  lead  to  the  same  conclusion 

d2 
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with  regard  to  iron.  He  found  also  that  the  corrosion  of  iron  in 
sea-water  is  materially  influenced  by  the  depth  of  water  in  which 
the  metal  is  immersed.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  wearof  iron-work 
exposed  to  sea-water  is  more  considerable  the  nearer  the  iron  is  to 
the  surface  or  to  the  external  air.  The  principal  wear  of  the  iron- 
work connected  with  the  buoys  seems  to  be  at  and  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  this  portion  of  the  iron  may  be 
protected  by  attaching  strong  pieces  of  zinc  to  it. 

The  corrosion  of  iron  in  sea- water,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
appears  to  arise  from  exposure  of  the  water  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  consequent  gradual  absorption  of  its  oxygenous  part.  The 
protection  of  iron  in  sea-water  by  the  contact  of  zinc  seems  due  to 
a  simple  electrical  action  between  the  respective  metals  and  the 
fluid ;  water  being  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  is  evolved,  its  oxy- 
gen goes  to  the  zinc,  'whilst  the  oxide  of  zinc  as  it  forms  seems  to 
be  deposited  on  the  iron,  at  least  in  part. 

The  author  made  a  number  of  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
zinc  would  protect  iron  in  sea-water  if  a  very  thin  surface  o£  glass;, 
wood,  paper,  tow,  &c.  were  severally  interposed  between  those  me- 
jtals,  but  the  results  seemed  clearly  to  prove  that  actual  contact  of 
the  metals  is  indispensably  necessary  to  that  eflect. 

Zinc  will  protect  iron  in  fresh  water.  The  author  has  made  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  and  has  others  still  in  progress ;  the  re- 
sults of  \irhich  may  admit  of  useful  applications  to  valuable  parts  of 
machinery,  &c. 

The  author  expressed  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Hutcheson,  the  Har- 
bour-Master at  Kingstown,  for  the  kind  and  prompt  assistance 
he  afforded  on  every  occasion,  and  for  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
progress  of  the  experiments  on  the  buoys,  &c. 


On  some  recent  Experiments  made  rvith  a  view  to  protea  Tin  Plate 
or  tinned  Iron  from  corrosion  in  Sea'^ater,  with  some  prohahk  ap» 
plications ;  and  on  the  power  of  Zinc  to  protect  other  Metals  from 
corrosion  in  the  Atmosphere.  By  Edmund  Davt,  F.R.S,^ 
M.RJ.A.f  ^.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  DuhUn  So^ 
ciety. 

If  a  piece  of  tin  plate  is  exposed  in  sea-water  for  a  few  days,  it 
will  exhibit  an  incipient  oxidation,  which  will  gradually  increase ; 
the  tin  will  be  preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  iron,  which  will  be 
corroded.  But  if  a  small  surface  of  zinc  is  attached  to  a  piece  of 
tin  plate  and  immersed  in  sea-water,  both  the  tin  and  iron  will  be 
preserved,  whilst  the  zinc  will  be  oxidated,  on  the  principle  first 
made  known  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy. 

The  author  has  exposed  for  nearly  eight  months  in  sea-water  a 
surface  of  tin  plate  nailed  to  a  pece  of  wood  by  means  of  tinned  iron 
tacks,  inserting  between  the  wood  and  the  tin  plate  a  snaall  button 
of  zinc.     Under  these  circumstances  the  tin  plate  has  remained 
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clean  and  free  from  corrosion ;  the  zinc  has  of  course  been  corroded* 
In  a  comparative  experiment,  in  which  a  similar  piece  of  tin  plate 
was  nailed  to  the  same  piece  of  wood,  and  exposed  during  the  same 
period  to  the  same  quantity  of  sea-water,  without  the  zinc,  the  edges 
on  two  sides  of  the  tiii  {date  were  quite  sofl  from  the  corrosion^ 
which  had  extended  to  about  ^th  of  an  inch.  These  experiments 
seem  worthy  of  being  repeated  and  extended. 

The  present  demand  for  tin  plate  is  very  great ;  should  these 
statements  be  confirmed,  a  vast  increase  in  its  consumption  might 
be  anticipated.  The  opinion  may  be  entertained  that  it  is  practi<r 
cable  to  substitute  double  tin  plate  for  sheet  copper  in  covering 
the  bottoms  of  ships,  &c.,  using  zinc  in  small  proportion  as  a  pro- 
tector. Such  applications  would  probably  occasion  a. saving  of 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  present  expense  of  copper  sheathing. 

It  also  seems  deserving  of  inquiry  whether  tin  plate  vessels,  pro- 
tected by  zinc,  may  not  be  advantageously  substituted  for  copper 
vessels  in  many  of  our  arts  and  manufactures,  and  even  in  domestic 
oeconomy.  Although  it  might  be  presumed  from  Sir  H.  Davy's  ex- 
periments and  observations*  that  zinc  would  protect  tin  plate  from 
corrosion  in  sea-water,  the  author  is  not  aware  that  any  direct  ex* 
periments  on  the  subject  have  been  published.  Sir  H.  Davy  briefly 
refers  to  some  obvious  practical  applications  of  his  researches  to  the 
preservation  of  finely  divided  astronomical  instruments  of  steel  by 
iron  or  zinc  ;  and  that  Mr.  Pepys  had  taken  advantage  of  this  last 
circumstance  in  inclosing  fine  cutting-instruments  in  handles  or 
cases  lined  with  zinc.  The  author  has  not  heard  whether  such  ap» 
plications  have  succeeded,  but  he  has  made  a  number  of  experiments 
with  a  view  to  protect  brass,  iron,  copper,  &c.  from  tarnish  and 
corrosion  in  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  zinc;  the  results  obtained^ 
however,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  contact  with  zinc  will  not  protect 
those  metals  in  the  atmosphere,  the  electricity  thus  produced,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  fluid,  being  apparently  too  feeble  to  coun-^ 
teract  thechemical  action  of  air  and  moisture  on  the  surfaces  of  these 
metals. 


On  the  comparative  value  of  Irish  and  Virginian  Tobacco,  By 
Edmund  Davy,  F»R»S,f  M.R.I.A.,  ^c.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

In  the  year  1829-30  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  excited 
much  attention  among  agriculturists,  and  several  hundred  acres  of 
it  were  raised  in  different  counties ;  in  consequence,  the  attention  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  the  author 
was  requested  by  a  select  committee  of  that  body  to  institute  ex- 
periments on  tobacco  with  a  view  to  determine  some  questions  of  a 

♦  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  cxiv.  for  1824;  or  Phil.  Mag.,  first  series,  vol.  bdv. 
pp.  30,  233 ;  vol.  Ixv.  203. 
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practical  nature,  as  whether  its  root  contained  nicotin,  and  in  what 
qpiantitj,  and  to  ascertain  die  comparadve  value  of  Irish  and  Vir« 
ginian  tobacco. 

The  aiuhor's  experiments  were  made  on  avevage^  samples  of  Vix« 
gimm  and  Irish  tobacco ;  for  the  iormem  he  was  indebted  to<  the 
kindness  of  Mr»  Shnon  Foot,  and  for  the  latter  to;  Messuk  Wild, 
Cuthbert,  Callwell,  and  Brodigan.  From  a  number  of  experimeoCfr 
die  author  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  dried  roots  of  Irish  tobacco 
contain  from  four  to  fire  parts  of  nicotin  in  one  hundred  parts  v  and 
that  one  pound  of  good  Virginian  tobacco  is  equivalent  in  valine  to 
about  2-i-  pounds  of  good  Irish  tobacco. 

After  tlie  author  had  fmished  his  experiments  it  waa  gratifying 
to  him  to  be  infimned  that  some  manufacturers  estimate  one  pound 
of  Virginian  tobacco  as  equivalent  in  value  to  about  two  poundft 
of  Irish.  H^nce  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  near  coincidence  be- 
tween their  results  and  those  derived  &om  a  chemical  ezaminationu 


On  Nicotin  and  some  of  its  Combinations.  B)f  EDBrni^D  DAVYr 
F.R.S.,  M.RJ.A.,  ^c,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society, 

When  the  author  commenced  his  experiments  in  1829  on  Irish, 
and  Virginian  tobacco,  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
pcinciple  in  tobacco^  eaUed  Nicotin  by  the  late  M.  Vau<|ueliBk  was 
confined  to  his  paper  on  tobacco*.  By  a  series  of  processes  in  which 
the  expressed  juice  of  tobacco  was  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its 
bulk  by  evaporation,  then  dieted  in  alcohol,  distilled,  uffln  con- 
centrated, dissolved  in  alcohtw,  then- evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved 
in  water,  saturated  with  poitash,  and  distilled  to  diyness*  Vauquelin 
seems  to  have  obtamed  a  fluid  nearly  appeoxiiaating  to  the  aicotia 
recently  procured. 

In  obtaining  nicotin,  the  author  avoided  the  circuitous  processes, 
of  Vauquelin,  and  adopted  only  the  simple  method  of  exposing  to-' 
bacco  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  potash  and  subsequent  distilla- 
tion. The  alkali  employed  was  in  some  cases  weak  and  in  others 
strong.  In  some  instances  it  was  macerated  on  the  tobacco  for  one 
or  two  days ;  in  others,  it  was  added  to  the  tobacco  in  the  retort 
and  distilled  at  once.  Other  fixed  alkaline  substances  in  solution, 
as  soda,  barytes,  strontites,  lime,  may  be  substituted  for  potash. 
Distillation  was  occasionally  carried  on  below,  but  in  general  at  Ae 
boiling-point.  Under  such  varied  circumatances,  the  flttid  procured, 
on  being  rectified  by  a  second  distilhtion,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nicotin,  havmg  the  following  properties.  It  is  cofourless  and  transK 
parent.  Its  odour  closely  vesembks  that  of  takacco^  btit  is  for  mece. 
pungent.  Its  taste  is.  peculiar,  and  leaves  a  sharp  bking^  impressioar 
on  the  tongue  for  some  time.     It  changes  turmeric  paper  to  brown ; 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  tome  bczi. 
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bill  this  effect  is  not  parmaaeiit,  but  gradually  disappears  on  expo* 
sure  to  the  air.  Its  specific  graTity  (according  to  repeated  triida 
nade  by  two  intelligeiit  pupils  of  the  authcHr,  Mr.  Richard  Austin 
md  Mr.  Jotm  Keogfa,  who  assisted  him  in  nuiny  of  bis  experiments,) 
is  about  that  of  distilled  water.  It  neutralises  the  mineral  and  ve- 
getable adds,  forming  pecyliar  salts,  some  of  which  the  author  has 
obtained  in  a  crystallized,  and  others  in  an  imperfectly  crystallized 
state.  It  undergoes  no  apparent  change  by  being  kept  in  close 
vessels  for  a  con^erable  length  of  time.  It  is  volatile  below  the 
point  of  boiling  iffiter.  It  precipitates  the  greater  number  of  metals 
from  their  solutions,  as  those  of  silver,  mercury,  tin,  antimony,  man- 
ganese, of  a  white  colour ;  iron  qf  a  green,  cobalt  of  a  pink,  and 
gold  and  platina  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Salts  of  Nicotm, — A  number  of  the  salts  of  nicotin,  as  the  nitratey 
sttlj^ate,  &c.,  crystallize  in  fdur-  and  six-sided  prisms ;  they  are  cha* 
laoteriaed  by  having  a  sharp  biting  taste,  analogous  to  that  of  aqueous, 
nicotin :  they  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  are  easily  decomposed 
by  a  slight  increase  of  temperatvre.  The  nitrate  is  so  susceptible 
of  change,  that  it  seems  to  undergo  an  incipient  decomposition  when 
exposed  in  solution  for  a  few  hours,  and  assumes  a  reddish  colour. 
The  author's  experiments  have  led  him  to  oondude  that  nicotin  is 
oaovposed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  but  he  ia 
not  yet  satisfied  as  to  its  exact  constitution.  He  made  some  ex« 
pririments  to  try  the  effects  of  aqueous  nicotin  on  small  fishes,  flies, 
moths,  s][ttders,  &t*  A  few  drops  of  it  diffused  in  a  tumbler  of  wa« 
ter  strongly  acted  on  the  nervous  system  of  small  fishes,  kmne- 
diately  communicating  to  them  an  mmsual  but  momentary  energy, 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  t^por. 

Butterflies,  moths,  spiders,  were  soon  killed  by  being  brought  in 
contact  with  a  weak  solution  of  nicotin.  Common  flies  resisted  its 
aetioD  better  than  spiders,  drones,  bees,  or  wasps,  and  after  immer- 
non  Har  a  short  time,  again  recovered  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  few  minutes.  ComnKm  caterpillars  of  a  large  size,  on  being  taken 
firom  cabbages,  and  instantly  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  nicotin,  ex- 
hibited some  energy,  but  presently  became  insensible,  and  being 
considered  as  dead  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  about 
h|ilf  an  hour ;  they  were  then  removed  to  fresh  water,  but  exhibited 
not  the  sl^test  symptoms  of  life,  but  on  being  placed  on  a  grass- 
plot  near  the  house  they  all  recovered,  and  were  very  active  in  the 
.  cottrse  of  an  hour. 

The  author  is  of  (»>iraon  that  aqueous  nicotin  may  admit  of  a 
mimber  of  usefiil  ap^Mications,  as  in  preparing  spedmens  of  natural 
history  for  the  museum,  in  preventing  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
insect  tribes  which  infest  pkmts  and  trees  in  gardens,  conservatories, 
&e.  And  it  seems  highly  probable«that  the  salts  of  nicotin  will  ad- 
mit of  useful  medicinzd  s|i|^ations« 

After  the  author  had  ascertained  the  prindpal  facts  already  stated 
respecting  nicotin,  he  found  that  he  had  been  andctpated ;  he  ob- 
served in  the '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,M»r 
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December  1S29«  that  MM.  Posselt  and  Reimann  hud  lately  obtained 
a  vegetQ-alkali  from  tobacco,  examined  its  properties,  and  combined 
it  with  a  number  of  acids.  But  though  those  chemists  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  first  made  known  to  the  public  an 
interesting  series  of  facts  respecting  nicotin,  the  author's  experiments 
may  serve  to  corroborate  their  general  results,  and  also  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  subject. 


On  a  Fluid  obtained  in  the  manufacture  ofPyroxylic  Spirit, 

By  M.  SCANLAN. 

The  author  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  the  making 
of  pyroxylic  spirit,  a  fluid  now  extensively  used  in-  England  (under 
the  name  of  *  Naphtha*)  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  principsdly  by 
hat-manufacturers,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  shell  lac  and  mastic 
to  stiffen  their  hats  and  render  them  water-proof. 

In  the  process  which  Mr.  Scanlan  pursues^  he  obtams  a  fluid  of 
a  higher  specific  gravity,  but  having  a  lower  boiling-point  than  py* 
roxylic  spirit,  and  differing  from  it  in  other  respects. 

Rough  pyroligneous  acid  is  submitted  to  distillation  in  a  copper 
still,  by  the  maker,  in  order  to  separate  some  of  the  tar  it  holds  in 
solution ;  he  sets  apart  the  first  15  per  cent,  that  distils  over,  and 
this  he  sells  as  wood-spirit.  This  liquor,  as  it  comes  from  the  py« 
roligneous  acid-maker,  contains  much  free  acetic  acid  and  tarry 
matter. 

The  author  proceeds  to  saturate  the  acetic  acid  by  means  of 
slacked  lime,  which  causes  the  sepiration  of  some  pitch. 

He  next  submits  the  saturated  liquor  to  disdllation  as  long  as 
the  distilled  product  is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  water. 

This  last  product  is  rectified  in  a  st&l  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
those  for  a  long  time  in  use  on  the  Continent,  and  now  conung  into 
general  use  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  spirit.  It 
consists  of  a  boiler,  containing  the  liquor  submitted  to  distillation, 
and  of  a  rectifier,  which  is  a  copper  vessel  of  peculiar  construction, 
placed  in  a  bath  of  water,  which  must  be  kept  at  such  a  temperature 
as  will  condense  water,  but  still  retain  the  more  volatile  products  in 
the  state  of  vapour  till  they  pass  into  the  U»t  part  of  the  apparatus, 
where  they  are  condensed  and  finally  cooled. 

In  this  process  of  rectifying,  the  author  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  find  the  product  first  condensed  bad  a  higher  specific  gra- 
vity than  that  which  succeeded  to  it  in  the  distillation.  The  first 
being  about  *900,  and  the  second  so  low  as  '830  ;  to  this,  if  the  di- 
stillation be  pushed  far  enough,  succeed  water  and  an  oil  which 
becomes  black  by  keeping.  T1\jb  fluid  bavins  specific  gravity  *900, 
is  a  good  deal  coloured ;  treated  with  animal  charcoal  its  colour  is 
removed ;  rectified  from  a  water-bath  after  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal,  its  specific  gravity  is  *911,  and  its  boiling-point  about 
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In  this  state  it  is  colourless  and  inflammable :  it  has  a  powerful, 
and  to  most  persons  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  Caustic  potash  de- 
composes it  instantly,  acetate  of  potash  being  formed,  and  probably 
carbonate  of  potash.  Tt  forms  acetate  of  lime  also  when  slacked  lime 
is  added  to  it.  It  softens  copal,  but  dissolves  very  little  of  it.  When 
diluted  with  water  it  does  not  comport  itself  as  alcohol  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  does ;  50  measures  of  it  mixed  with  50  of  water  at 
the  temperature  of  54,  were  raised  in  temperature  to  61,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  air  was  extricated ;  the  mixture  brought  again 
to  the  temperature  of  54,  measured  but  96*5  measures,  and  its  spe- 
cific gravity  was  *9861.  Alcohol  diluted  so  as  to  have  specific  gra* 
▼ity  *91 1,  when  similarly  treated,  measured  9d,and  its  specific  gravity 
was  '9659. 

Litmus-paper  immersed  in  it  is  not  reddened,  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air  the  fluid  evaporates  and  leaves  the  paper  permanently 
red. 

It  mixes  with  water  in  every  proportion,  and  water  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash  as  from  dilute  alcohol, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  pyroxylic  spirit. 


On  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  Fossil  Scales^  as  illustrative  of  the 
nature  of  the  Animals  from  which  tJiey  have  been  derived.  By 
Arthur  Connsll.  .        '       » 

The  difficulty  of  determining  merely  from  external  characters 
whether  a  fossil  scale  has  belonged  to  a  fish  or  to  a  saurian  animal, 
and  the  geological  interest  which  thlii|^roblem  frequently  possesses, 
render  it  desirable  to  know  whether^nemical  means  are  capable  of 
solving  it. 

i)Bir.  Hatchett  ascertained  that  the  scales  of  recent  reptiles  consist 
chiefly  of  a  horny  substance,  whilst  those  of  fish  contaki  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  are  of  the  n^ure  of  bone. 
Chevreul  confirmed  his  observation  as  to  fish*scales ;  and  the  author 
has  found  that  the  scales  of  small  recent  crocodiles  contained  little 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  incombustible  earthy  matter,  although  in 
the  carinated  dorsal  scales  the  amount  extended  to  about  3  per  cent* 
When  fish-scales  are  fossilized  we  may  therefore  expect  that  die  bone- 
earth  will  remain,  and  the  perishable  animal  substance  will  either  dis- 
appear without  any  substitution,  or  be  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by 
siliceous  or  calcareous  matter;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  saurian 
scale  is  mineralized  it  ought  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  some  re- 
placing substance,  such  as  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter,  coming  in 
place  of  the  decaying  animal  matter  and  of  little  or  no  bone-earth. 

The  author  has  analysed  fossil  scales  from  the  three  following 
localities,  and  the  result  of  the  analvsis  he  conceives  to  show  the 
whole  of  them  to  have  belonged  to  fish : 
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Phosphftte  of  lime  ••.«*••«..  •«««.« 

«    ..   .      ^     Craighafl 

TUcptO. 

50-94 

11-91 

86-5a 

-47 

55-75 

15-86 

16-17 

1-06 

2-82 

6-46 

60-13 

27-94 

3-42 

1-43 

•8£ 

6-71 

Carbonate  of  Kme  «***««^«««««»a« 

Siliceous  matter.  .••■••,..•••••.». 

Potash  and  loda 

Alimina*  *••«»*  *t«**«««r««ati». 

BitmnuMNis  matter  and  water*.  •  •  • 
Phosohate  of  maimesia  ••«•.•.... 

•1« 
Trace. 

Trace. 

Animstl  matter   ••..•«•.•.«••»... 

100-12 

98-12 

100-45 

In  the  first  of  these  the  aDimal  matter  appears  to  have  been  re- 
placed by  siKceous  matter  ;  in  the  two  others,  partly  by  siliceous 
matter,  and  partly  by  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  author  has  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  an  undoubted 
saurian  fossil  scale. 


On  the  Composition  and  Properties  of  the  Salts  of  Sidpho-Methylic 
Acid.    By  Robeet  J.  Kake,  M.D,,  M.RJ.A. 

Professor  Kane  had  been  occupied  with  experunents  on  pyroxylic 
spirit,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  Liebig's  idea  of  ita  nature^  and 
had  announced  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  the  fact  of  the  formation 
of  a  peculiar  acid,  analogous  to  the  sulphovinic,  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  before  he  reccmA^n  account  of  Dumas  and  Pel%ot*s 
researches  on  that  substancr.  jHtlie  question  of  its  nature  having^ 
been  decided  by  their  analys^ne  restricted  himself  subsequently^ 
to  the  development  of  the  history  of  the  sulpho-methylates,  a  de- 
partment of  the  subject  on  which  the  French  chemists  had  Imt 
slightly  toucl^t^ 

The  suIphdCfnethyhites  are  easily  prepared.  A  salt  of  lead  raa^ 
be  procured  by  mixing  pyroxyKc  spirit  with  an  egual  weight  of  aSk 
of  vitriol,  and  neutralising  by  carbonate  of  lead.  It  crystallises  in 
fine  long  rectangular  prisms.  A  salt  of  baryta  can  be  obtained  in  m 
similar  manner  with  carbonate  of  baryta.  From  either  of  these 
salts  the  other  sulpho-methylates  can  be  obtained,  by  doi^le  deeom* 
position,  by  means  of  a  soluble  sulphate. 

The  sulpho-methylate  of  potash  crystallizes  in  pearly  rhosK 
boidal  plates  ^  it  deliquesces.  Heated  it  gives  water,  neutral  sul- 
phate of  metliylene,  and  sulphurous  acid^  leaving  a  carbonaceous 
residue  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  mean  of  three  analyses  gave 
for  its  composition, 

*  The  Tilgate  scales  contained  carbon  and  sulphur  instead  of  bituminmis 
matter. 
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Potask., «9-51 

Sttlphitrie  acid 50*10 

Mediyiic  tedMr 14Sd 

WaterofcrystallizatioQ..'*..*  6*00  ^ 

lOO-OO 

wBidi  agrees  wftk  tbe  fomraia : 

•    2  S+K  +  (2C  +  SH+0)  +  H- 
The  snlpho^meti^ylate  of  baryta  crystallizes  in  plates.    The  mean 
of  twa  an^yses  gave 

Baryta • .       S8-50 

Sulphuric  acid ^..       40*21 

Methylic  aether 11*49 

Water  of  crystalKzation.  •  • . . .         9'80 

100*00 
This  salt  was  analysed  by  Dumas.    His  result : 

Baryta • 38*6 

Sulphuric  acid « • .  •       40*4 

Metfaylic  aether ll'l 

Water  of  crystallization •         9*9 

100-0 
Both  analyses  indicate  the  same  formula : 

2S  +  Bi  +  (2C+3H  +  0)+2H 
The  sulpho-iuethyUte  of  lime  crystallizes  m  octohedrons,  which 
are  anhydrous.     They  deliquesce^  and  by  the  mean  of  two  analyses 
are  composed  of, 

Lime 2:1-41 

Sulpburic  acid 60-25 

Metbylic  aether  *.....  •.....•       18*34 

100*00 
giving  the  formula  2  S  +  Ca  +  (2  C  +SH  +0). 

The  sulpho-methylate  of  lead  usually  obtained  is  in  long  pnsmst 
which  readily  deliquesce,  and  are  very  easily  decomposedt  oeing  re^ 
solved  into  sulphate  of  mediylene  and  suljphate  of  lead.  The  mean 
of  seven  analyses  of  this  salt  givea  for  its  oomposition, 

Oxide  of  lead 4976 

Sulphuric  acid 85*93 

Methylic  aether 9*81 

Water  of  crystallization  ••••••         4*50 

100*00 
giving  ^le  fbnntk  eS -f  P^4*(S  C -f  8  H  4*  O)  +  H. 
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On  two  occasions  a  lead  salt  was  obtained  in  plates  like  the 
baryta  salt,  and  apparently  containing  two  atoms  df  water ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Kane  has  not  determined  the  exact  circumstances  necessary 
t^the  production  of  this  forin,and  consequently  its  examination  yet 
remains  to  be  made* 

The  salts  of  copper,  nickel,  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia,  alu- 
mina, and  iron  have  been  formed  by  double  decomposition,  but  their 
properties  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  describing.  The  mode 
of  obtaining  them  indicates  their  composition. 

All  those  salts  that  contain  crystallization  water,  lose  it  (efflo- 
rescing) when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  This  method  was  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  quantity  of  such  water  present. 

Dr.  Dalton  observed  that  he  had  analysed  pyroxylic  spirit  some 
years  since  (in  1829),  and  &mad  it  to  be  composed  of  an  atom  of 
olefiant  gas  united  chemically  to  one  of  water.  This  was  inferred 
from  burning  its  vapours  with  oxygen  in  Volta's  eudiometer.  He 
also  ascertained  that  burning  it  in  a  lamp  produced  the  same  heat 
as  burning  alcohol  diluted  so  that  the  two  liquids  contained  the  same 
relative  quantities  of  olefiant  gas  and  water.  At  the  same  time  he 
found  pyroacetic  spirit  to  be  constituted  of  3  atoms  of  carbon,  %  of 
hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen,  or  rather  1  atom  carbonic  oxide  holding 
2  of. olefiant  gas:  this  was  discovered  by  burning  the  vapour  with 
oxygen  in  Volta's  eudiometer. 


On  some  Combinations  of  Protochloride  ofPlatina  with  Protochloride 
of  Tin.    By  Robert  J.  Kane,  ilf .Z).,  M.R.LA. 

These  bodies  unite  in  two  different  proportions ;  that  containing 
least  tin  is  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  crystalline,  and  very  deliques- 
cent ; .  decomposed  by  much  water,  giving  muriatic  acid  and  mixed 
oxides  of  tin  and  platina.  The  second,  which  contains  most  tin,  is 
of  an  intensely  red  colour,  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  giv- 
ing a  splendid  red  solution,  but  is  decomposed  by  much  water,  giving 
muriatic  acid,  and  a  chocolate  powder  which  contains  the  proto- 
chlorides  of  platina  and  tin  and  protoxide  of  tin.  By  acting  on  this 
powder  by  ammonia,  a  black  matter  in  crystalHne  grains  is  obtained, 
which  when  heated  burns  like  tinder,  with  formation  of  peroxide  of 
tin,  and  platina  is  reduced. 

The  colour  of  the  solution  was  found  by  Professor  Kane,  on  ex- 
amination by  a  prism,  to  be  an  absolutely  homogeneous  red. 


Professor  Johnston  read  a  paper  on  the  physical  cause  of  certain 
optical  properties  observed  in  chabasie. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  double  refraction  are  found  to  vary 
according  to  the  course  taken  by  the  ray ;  and  this  Mr.  Jbhnston 
conceives  to  arise  from  the  fiict  of  the  index  for  quarts  being  nega* 
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tive,  and  that  for  chabasie  positive,  and  from  certain  crystals  of 
chabasie  including  an  excess  of  silica,  which  is  a  substance  plesio* 
morphous  with  chabasie.  (Dr.  Thomson  stated  that  there  are 
two  distinct  species  of  chabasie,  one  of  which  includes  soda  and 
the  other  lime,  and  from  the  admixture  of  which  the  phaenomena 
might  perhaps  arise.) 


Professor  Johnston  stated  verbally  the  results  of  his  analysis  of 
the  single  and  double  iodides  of  gold,  results  which  he  found  to 
correspond  generally  with  those  abeady  obtained  for  the  chloride. 


Professor  Graham  gave  an  account  of  some  recent  researches 
which  he  has  published  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  certain 
compounds  as  far  as  respects  their  constituent  water.  He  illus- 
trated his  views  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  1  and  2  atoms  of  water, 
by  oxalic  acid  with  1  and  3  atoms  of  water,  and  by  nitric  acid 
containing  1  and  4  atoms  of  water.  Other  compounds  were  also 
adduced,  such  as  oxalate  of  magnesia,  which  contains  two  atoms  of 
water,  or  that  which  may  be  considered  as  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion of  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalate,  binoxalate,  and  quadroxalate  of 
potash^and  several  other  saline  compounds  were  also  brought  for- 
ward in  explanation  of  his  views. 

Anhyd.  oxal.  a. .  (C  +  C) 

Oxal.  water . . . .  (C  4- C)  H 

Oxal.  acid;. ...H(C+C)2H 

Oxal.  potash. .  .K  (C  +  C)  H 

Binox.pot K(C+C)H+(C+C)i8H« 

Quadrox.pot...K.(C  +  C)H4-(C+C)2H+H(C+C)H^ 
He  then  drew  attention  to  ammonia,  which  he  considered  as  fre- 
quently performing  the  function  of  water  in  saline  compounds ;  a 
view  which  he  impressed  upon  the  Section  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  composition  of  the  sulphate  and  of  two  distinct  ammoniurets  of 
copper. 


On  a  new  Method  of  testing  the  presence  of  Muriatic  Acid  in  Hydro* 
cyanic  Add,    By  Professor  Geoghegan. 

This  proceeding  ia  essentially  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  the 
usual  modes  of  determining  die  strength  of  any  given  specimen  of 
this  agent.  The  insoluble  compounds  into  which  the  chlorine  of 
muriatic  acid  enters,  and  by  the  formation  of  which  chemists  usually 
recognise  its  presence,  are  known  to  resemble,  in  many  respects. 
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thote  to  whkb  cyanogen  ffv^  rite  when  «(nnlNniqg  widi  the  i 
bones.  Tlie  method  peopoaed  by  Dr.  Geo^gm  is  founded  on  the 
f  loperty  which  the  douUe  aak  of  liie  iodide  of  potasaiuia  «Bd  hi" 
cyiffiide  of  mercury  poBaesseB  of  beii^  decompoeed  by  adds,  and 
then  prodocisg  biniodide  of  mereiiry.  This  compoundi  whidi  has 
been  analysed  by  Liebig,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Ap§ohi^.is  easi^ 
prepared  by  mixing,  in  the  proportion  of  atom  and  atom,  the  iodide 
of  potassium  and  bicyanide  of  mercury,  each  dissolved  in  a  small 
qBandty  oi  hot  water.  Af^r  a  short  time  siiTery  seafes^resem- 
uing  acetate  of  merc«ry)  arse  formed,  which  oonstitate  the  salt  in 
question.  Hie  circumstance  of  tbis  «Edt  being  deeonipoBei  by  aH 
the  ordinary  acids,  would  appear  to  show  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
demonstrating  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  in  particular  ;  but  as 
the  only  other  impurities  likely  to  be  present  in  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  are  sulphuric  and  tartaric  acids^  if  tiie- appropriate  tests  of 
these  latter  do  not  indicate  their  existence,  then  the  formation  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  on  the  addition  of  a  crystalline  scale,  or  solu^ 
tion  of  the  double-salt  above  mentioned,  may  be  conddered  as  fur- 
nishing conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  muriaUc  acid.  It 
may  be  also  stated^  that  tl\e  only  hydrocyanic  acid  likely  to  con- 
tain sulphuric — that  prepared  from  £he  ferrocyanide  of  potassium — 
can  be  generally  recognised,  as  to  the  source  from  wbosce  derived, 
by  its  possessing  a  slight  bluish  or  bluish-green  tinge,  which  is 
quite  distinctive.  The  mode  of  detecting  the  presence  of  ituiiatic 
acid  above  detailed  has  the  advantage  over  those  usually  em- 
ployed, of  being  very  readily  applied,  and  the  finrmatioa  of  Ae  re- 
agent is  perfectly  simple;  it  is  capable  of  detecting  l-4500th  part 
of  the  acid :  if  no  change  of  colour  ensue  on  the  addition  of  the 
salt,  we  may  conclude  that  the  specimen  of  .hydrocywuc  aeid  con- 
tains no  impurity  which  can  interfere  with  the  subsequent  estima- 
tion of  its  strength.  This  method,  however,  is  inap^icable  to  the 
alcoholized  acid  of  Gemnany,  as  the  biniodide  is  solubde  in  spirit, 
yielding  a  colourless  solution.  If  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid 
have  been  ascertained,  its  neutralization  can  be  readily  effected  by 
the  adcfidon  of  suoeessvre  smaU  portions  of  precipitiited  carbonate 
of  Ikne,  as  long  as  any  is  dissolved;  wcfaen  fiee,  muKiatae  add  htm 
been  got  rid  o^  and  aot  dD  then  can  the  estnurte  of.  the  strength 
of  the  fqpccimen  under  examinatiDn  be  praceeded  in  with  any  hope 
of  a  correct  result.  The  method  of  Dr.  Ure  for  effecting  tins  1^ 
ter  end  is  sufficiently  correct  for  ordinary  purposes,  if  we  substi- 
tute for  the  red  precipitate  which  he  employs,  pure  peroxide  of 
mercury;  as,  independent  of  the  presence  of  minium  asd  other  im- 
purities, red  precipitate  is  seldom,  if  ever,  free  from  pernitrate  of 
mercury :  if  perfect  accuracy  be  desirable,  the  best  method,  and 
probably  as  simple  a  one  as  diat  just  aDndcd  to,  is  ^le  fimnalni  of 
cyanide  of  silver  by  die  additnn  of  the  nitale  of  that  metaL 
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On  Bleachmg  certain  Varieties  of  Turf  for  the  Purpose  efproduemg 
m  WkiHe  tibrefar  the  manufactfsre  of  Pmper*    By  R.  Maixbt. 

The  kiad  of  peit  used  fior  this  purpose  is  that  which  eziits  hiH 
medkfeeh^  hoKBdi  the  TegcUUe  surface  <>f  almost  eTerylowls&d  or 
An  hog  in  IreUmdy  «id  is  found  existing  ia  a  stratum  frequentlj 
of  ahcmt  three  fieet  thick.  It  consists  of  the  leaves  and  stems  ca 
various  mosses,  the  roots  and  fibres  of  many  small  aquatic  and 
mnrsh  ^ants,  &c.  in  the  first  stage  of  that  verj  alow  deoomposkion 
which  is  the  character  of  every  peat  moss. 

The  fibres  are  tough,  and  retain  perfectly,  in  most  instances,  their 
anginal  fi>rm,  and  are  arranged  more  or  less  in  parallel  strata  ;  its 
a£nr  n  a  reddish  brown,  ai^  its  specific  gravity,  as  obtained  from 
varions  bogs,  varies  fimn  *960  to  *6ilO.  It  is  proposed  either  to  use 
the  filuie  bleadied  firom  this  for  papernaBaking  alone,  or  in  place  of 
the  various  adulterations  now  us^  In  p^per  from  rags,  such  as 
chalk,  gypsum,  day,  ooUou-fl^ingSy  hair,  leather-cuttings,  hop-bines, 
cbc. 

The  same  material  is  capable  without  bleaching  of  being  con* 
verted  into  an  excdlent  species  of  board  paper  or  mill-board,  bj 
simple  pressure  under  an  hydraulic  or  other  press,  and  subsequent 
saturation  in  an  exhausted  vessel,  with  glue  and  molasses,  drying 
oil,  rosin,  and  oil,  or  any  other  suitable  material.  When  so  treatedt 
it  will  withstand  well  the  action  of  h%h-pressure  steam. 

This  iqiecies  of  turf  contains  firom  5  to  11  per  cent,  of  ashes 
when  humid,  and  when  dried,  merely  atmospherically,  firom  4  to  6 
percent,  of  water.  The  ashes  are  of  a  white  or  yellowish  while 
colour,  and  contain. 

Carbonate  of  lime 69*5 

Silica 3*0 

Alumina..... 17*0 

Peroxide  of  iron 8*0 

Loss 2*^ 100. 

The  author  cannot  account  for  the  loss  on  this  analysis,  and  has 
been  unable  to  repeat  it.  He  states  that  ashes  firmn  the  bottom  aS 
the  same  bog  where  this  red  turf  was  obtained  give  a  totally  dif- 
ferent result,  viz. 

Carbonate  of  lime 21* 

Sid^ihateoflime 5*5 

Sihca   • 24*5 

•  Alumina  «• ...••  26*3 

Oxide  ofiron 22*0 

Loss.. 0*7 100.^ 

The  fibrous  matter  of  tins  red  turf  is  intimately  combined  with 
various  complicated,  vegetable  results  of  sbw  decomposition,  but 
*?w»laBning  in  greatest  proportkm  the  extractive  matter  to  which 
Bendius  has  given  4ie  name  Geine,  firom  7^  lerm.  The  extract 
obtained  firom  turf  in  the  way  aboitt  to  be  described  seems  to  be 
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nearly  the  same  as  that  which  he  describes,  in  fact  to  be  ulmin  in  an 
impure  state. 

The  specimen  of  turf  to  be  bleached  for  paper  is  softened  in  cold 
water  until  its  parts  by  agitation  will  separate ;  the  finer  particles 
are  washed  off;  die  fibre  which  remains  is  digested  in  the  cold  with 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potass  or  soda»  containing  only  50 
grains  of  alkali  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  solution,  containing  the 
geine  in  solution,  is  pressed  from  the  fibres;  the  latter  are  then 
soaked  for  some  time  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  consisting  of  150 
grains  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  in  a  quart  of  water.  The 
iron  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  the  ammonia  if  any  exist  in  the  tur£ 
The  fibre  is  now  again  separated  by  pressure  fi-om  the  dilute  acid, 
and  digested  in  the  cold,  with  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  of 
the  strength  commonly  used  by  paper-makers  to  bleadi  fine  rags. 
After  the  bleaching  has  taken  place  the  fibre  is  strained  from  the 
liquor,  well  washed,  and  applied  to  ti^e  manufacturer's  purposes. 

The  extremely  dark-coloured  solution  obtained  by  the  caustic 
alkali  is  now  treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  acid  of  the  previous  washings  may  be  in  part  used  by  the 
manufacturer  for  this  purpose.  The  alkali  is  neutralized,  and  the 
geine  precipitates.  It  is  collected  on  a  filter  or  by  other  suitable 
means,  and  well  washed  with  cold  water,  and  finally  dried  by  a 
steam  bath,  aft:er  which,  if  perfectly  dried,  it  ceases  to  be  soluble 
in  water.  It  may  now  be  used  either  in  oils  or  distemper  as  a 
colour,  being  a  rich  brown  bistre. 

The  solution  from  which  it  has  been  separated  contains  sulphate 
of  potass,  and  occasionally,  in  very  minute  quantity,  sulphate  of  am* 
nionia. 

The  quantity  of  soluble  matter  in  the  turf  operated  on  was  found 
from  14  to  30  per  cent.;  and  from  one  hundred  weight  of  turf  of 
proper  quality  may  be  obtained  about  18  pounds  of  fine  white  fibre 
lit  for  paper -making,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  a  coarser  and 
less  white  description. 

When  the  turf  is  digested  in  the  chloride  of  lime,  a  thin  film  of 
an  unctuous-looking  matter  floats  aft:er  some  time  on  the  solution, 
and  by  careful  management  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantity;  it 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  gum  resin  with  something  analogous 
to  wax,  and  of  artificial  camphor. 

This  substance  smells  like  common  camphor.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0*990,  which  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  camphor.  It  is  at  or« 
dinary  temperatures  always  partly  solid  and  partly  fluid.  When 
deprived  of  adhering  water  it  shows  a  tendency  to  crystallize ;  tha 
more  fluid  part  gradually  evaporates  when  it  is  exposed  to  air,  and 
a  varnish  is  left  on  the  vessel  which  contained  it.  Its  point  of  ho- 
mogeneous fusion  is  somewhere  between  290  and  300 ;  it  evapo- 
rates rapidly  between  that  and  its  boiling-point,  which  seems  to  be 
about  360.  As  it  boils  away,  its  boiling-point  rises ;  it  is  insoluUe 
in  water ;  a  great  part  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  the  remainder  is 
soluble  in  caustic  potass  and  in  fixed  oils. 
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Proof  spirit  dissolves  from  it  a  very  miaute  quantity  of  a  sub* 
stance  which  seems  to  be  a  gum  resin.  It  is  entirely  decomposed 
by  a  red  heat,  in  close  vessels,  and  also  by  concentrated  and  boiling 
sulphuric  acid,  which  reduces  it  to  charcoal,  and  a  substance  ap- 
parently analogous  to  artificial  tannin. 

The  bistre,  or  colouring-matter,  obtained  from  the  turf  is  not  af- 
fected by  carbonic  acid,  nor  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  by  proto- 
chloride  of  tin :  strong  nitric  acid  will  not  change  its  colour,  although 
by  long  standing  it  is  decomposed  by  it.  Chlorine  bleaches  it  slowly ; 
caustic  alkalies  redissolve  it.  It  is  scarcely  bleached  at  all  by  the 
sun's  rays,  nor  does  it  when  properly  Washed  and  dried  show  any 
tendency  to  deliquesce ;  it  is  therefore  an  excellent  colour  for  pa- 
per-staining and  other  such  purposes,  as  few  common  agents  will  in- 
jure it,  and  it  can  be  readily  removed  from  surfaces  by  an  alkali. 

The  proportions  of  useful  products  abov6  given  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  approximations,  having  been  deduced  from  experiments 
on  a  small  scale ;  they  would  probably  be  much  increased,  and  the 
relative  expense  of  preparing  the  material  reduced,  if  the  process 
were  carried  on  with  greater  quantities. 


On  some  singular  Phenomena  of  Flame  from  CoaUGas. 
By  R.  Mallet. 

If  an  Argand  gas-burner  be  lighted,  and  a  conical  tube  of  a  cer- 
tain diameter  be  inserted  concentrically  within  it,  with  its  extremity 
entering  a  certain  distance,  within  the  burner,  and,  while  the  gas  is  in- 
flamed, a  current  of  air  be  propelled  through  the  conical  tube  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  streams  of  gas,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
whole  of  the  gas-flame  will  retract  or  be  drawn  back  between  the 
internal  surface  of  the  burner  and  the  external  surface  of  the  conical 
tube,  and  nothing  whatever  will  pass  forward  but  a  stream  of 
strongly  heated  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour.  This  very  sin- 
gular phaenomenon  of  the  passage  in  opposite  directions  of  two  cur- 
rents in  such  close  contact  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  size 
of  the  burner,  provided  a  certain  proportion  be  preserved  between 
it  and  the  conical  air-tube.  The  experiments  were  made  with  two 
^urners  chiefly,  one  of  which  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  internal 
diameter  and  one  inch  and  a  half  deep,  measured  along  its  axis, 
and  the  other  seven  sixteenths  ofan  inch  internal  diameter,  and  one 
inch  and  three  eighths  deep. 

With  these  it  was  found  that  the  retraction  of  the  flame  was  pro- 
duced most  perfectly  in  the  case  of  the  large  burner  by  a  tube  of 
five  sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter,  but  yet  took  place  to  a  certain 
extent  until  the  diameter  of  the  tube  was  reduced  to  one  eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  burner  it  was  most  perfectly 
produced  by  an  air-tube  of  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter ; 
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yet  taking  pkoe  in  a^lij^t  degree  with  one  of  umly  one  twentieth  of 
nn  inch  diaineter. 

If  the  «onicM  air^tube  be  nm  insetted  inito  the  burner,  biit  nerdy 
held  close  to  its  base  or  low^er  aperture,  no  retr*cfti<ui  takes  place, 
the  flame  is  merely  curtailed,  and  the  cooibudtiMi  rendered  mom 
perfect ;  and  the  same  result  takes  place  when  a  tube  equal  in  dia- 
meter to  the  internal  part  of  the  burner  is  used,  in  which  case  it  is 
obvious  none  of  the  flame  oonki  retract. 

To  die  perfect  production  of  the  foregoing  ^R^cts  it  is  necessary 
that  the  apertures  for  the  gas  in  the  burners  be  of  a  imidh  smaelter 
fiise  and  more  numerous  than  usual.  When  the  axis  of  the  conical 
air-tube  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  burner,  the  direction  of  eac^ 
separate  jet  of  flame  from  the  holes  in  the  burner  k  also  parallel  to 
the  same  while  the  aTivtube  and  burner  are  respectively  concentric ; 
but  if,  while  they  remain  concentric,  the  axis  of  the  air-tube  be  in- 
clined to  that  of  the  burner,  a  iat  more  singular  effect  ensues:  each 
8ex>anite  jet  of  flame  now  in  retracting  describes  a  spiral  round  the 
internal  sur^ce  of  the  burner,  making  from  one  third  to  perhaps 
one  half  a  revolution. 

If  the  conical  air-tube,  while  still  inclined  as  above,  be  now  brought 
into  contact  with  that  side  of  the  burner  towards  which  it  is  inclined, 
the  obliquity  of  the  spiral  is  much  lessened ;  but  the  flame  is  so 
much  retracted  at  the  side  of  the  burner  opposite  the  air-tube  that  it 
makes  its  appearance  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the  burner.  The  same 
effects  are  produced  whether  the  burners  are  vertically,  up  or  down, 
or  horizontal,  or  inclined  at  various  angles,  subject  to  merely  the 
disturbances  produced  by  the  ascent  of  the  neighbottring  currents 
of  heated  air. 

The  effects  do  not  seem  to  depend  upon  diffference  of  temperatnre 
between  the  current  of  ahr  and  the  flame,  as  no  change  is  produced 
by  healing  the  former  to  upwards  of  600**  Fahrenheit,  neither  does 
the  angle  of  the  cone  seem  to  be  very  essential,  except  it  be  so  great 
as  to  nearly  stop  the  aperture  of  the  burncfr.  A  cylindricid  tube 
answers  equally  well  with  a  cone,  but  an  inverted  cone,  that  is,  a 
tube  terminating  with  an  enlargement,  will  not  produce  the  effects. 
Tubes  of  various  other  forms  produce  corresponding  variationB 
of  the  principal  phsenomena.  A  large  flat  disc,  with  an  aperture 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  burner,  placed  close  to  its  perforated 
extremity,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  external  currents  parallel 
to  the  internal  current  of  air,  does  not  change  the  effbcts.  ^ 

The  retraction  is  considerably  lessened,  however,  by  stopping  up 
die  space  at  the  lower  end  of  the  burner,  between  it  and  the  air*- 
tube,  but  is  not  wholly  destroyed. 

Another  singular  fact  connected  with  these,  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned :  if  a  glass  or  copper  tube,  of  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
greater  diameter  than  that  of  the  burner  externally,  be  placed  over 
it,  the  same  sonorous  effect  is  produced  as  in  the  well-known  ex« 
periment  of  tlie  combustion  of  pure  hydrogen,  but  much  louder; 
indeed,  the  copper  tube  used,  which  was  eighteen  inches  long  and 
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mmoA.  hmgtk  tf  tube  pnAttcei  rio  ^Ha«iom  4n  tlie  e^tiite  4i£  the 
flAine,  «0r  «Atd  Snoraate  of  ^a«n««0t  ovdr  i^e  <alMi^e  ^innfits,  ftlthotr^ 
both  produced  of  course  a  cbwrge  of  muaioal  tioce ;  l>ut  if  the  dis^ 
meter  of  the  tube,  whether  of  glass  or  copper,  was  reduced  to  very 
nearly  that  of  the  external  diameter  of  the  burner,  on  approach- 
ing the  end  of  tbe  tcibe  with  the  butnMr,  ifhe  tietraetile  Home  tras 
dvawn  f&tvrsktiy  and,  tinfleito  «kilfu%  itfanaged,  was  drawn  oat  tor 
dKtiDgwshed  tft  Ale  ittouieut  the  buiner  enteted  the  tfibe;  if,  hont^- 
«t^,  the  ititr^dttCftioiei  1^6  «uccessfitf!ly  effi^^ted,  the  tnoment  the 
burner  came  within  the  tube  tlie  ^ame  again  retracted  as  beffore. 
Whb  MtmA  ceased  ^at  the  tim^mi^t  thait  the  flarne  was  exititigiaished. 

The  pressure  of  gas  used  itk  most  of  the  e!!cpeHments  was  that  of 
tlie  ordinary  main^-j^pes  in  this  city,  aboirt  If  inch  of  water ;  thaft 
of  the  ottwent  of  air,  which  was  prodttced  by  a  good  pair  off  double 
bcfUoiwis,  was  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  (2 J  inches  of) 
fiiercury ;  btft  it  was  fotfnd  that  no  material  alteration  6t  effect  took 
place  f^om  condensMig  the  gas  to  about  two  atmospheres,  and  cath- 
inng  it  to  isBde  inflamed  at  that  pvessurfe,  provided  the  pressure  off 
the  curwent  of  air  was  likewise  increased  in  the  same  tatio  neat^. 

With  a  less  powerful  stteam  of  air  ¥han  was  above  stated,  ifhe  * 
effects  were  imperfectly  produced ;  and  with  a  much  tnore  powerM 
one  the  fiame  was  Mown  out. 

fhe  *temperatiire  of  ^^  current  of  ^ir  heated  by  tfhe  flame,  when 
ittetract«d  b«M:,  was  found,  at  the  dmtance  of  femr  inch)es  from  this 
burner,  to  be  4:32^  Fahrenlheit,  or  peihapb  a  little  higher.  The  com- 
bustion of  the  flame  in  all  the  foregoing  cases  is  absolutely  perfect ; 
its  colour  is  a  deep  blue,  and  the  volume  of  intensely  heated  air  pro- 
.  pdled  is  fery  ^reat,  «o  that  it  may  be  rendered  in^y  useful  for 
various  purposes  in  the  laboratory*  It  m  ^not  perfectly  dry,  but  it 
is  free  from  dust  or  smoke. 


On  the  FoMilhaiumqf  Magnesia  by  tteat.   By  Professor  DaIibeny* 

Aoeording  «o  ¥an  IBvich,  leakibonate  «f  magnesia  ^umh  have  htm. 
taiblined  by  ▼okonie  action,  although  irach  a  phienotn^nom  wouM, 
Dr.  Daubeny  conceitied,  be  scarcely  admitled  by  eh^iMBts  as  con- 
jtegtent  wilii  the  known  pro|»erties<of  tbat  earth. 
*  A  curioQs  &ct,  however,  Gonfonuttiefry  of  the  truth  of  Von  Buch's 
SofpiniDB,  >oconriied  to  Pf ofeMor  >Dnibeny  in  Itttiy.  tie  visnied  a  lue^ 
eaility  where  there  mas  w  oppet  «tttttum!of  la^  contniinng  oai^ties. 
In<oiieof  theseon  Enf^h  genelennan,  tradent  on  the  qMii,'di^04yver«d 
ulafge  quantity  of  carlMBiate  of  tnagnesm,  and  ProfestfWr  Dttubeny 
Irimeelf  ofaaerved  «  nnmite  portion  of  «he  same  ^eirth  routing  iSie 
oMer  ewrlaeeiof  the  ilava.  ttne  it  it  dvfficult  to  iiader^afed  in  ^Aak 
manner  this  substance  could  loolleet  in 'thectftfilMs^or  iipon  tbe'^ttr*- 
ftee  <of  the  rock^  vnfesa  it  :h«d  ftteidoaily  betome  volatilfzod  by 
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(Dr.  Dalton  observed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  carbonate 
of  magnesia  might  be  volatilized,  since  Dr.  Henry  had  informed  him 
that  a  quantity  of  this  substance  was  always*  driven  off  whenever  the 
heat  was  carried  beyond  a  certain  point.) 


Mr.  Hartop  made  a  communication  on  the*  use  of  the  hot  air 
blast  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
saving  said  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  hot  air  had  been  overrated, 
as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  alleged  saving  had  been  previously 
effected  by  other  improved  processes. 

The  general  saving  on  the  average  he  stated  to  be  no  more  than 
105.  per  ton,  and  observed,  that  the  price  of  such  iron  in  the  market 
had  actually  fallen  from  155.  to  205.  per  ton,  while  that  from  cold  air 
at  the  same  time  rose  5s,  per  ton  in  Yorkshire.  (This  statement  gave 
rise  to  observations  on  the  part  of  several  gentlemen,  who  stated  that 
no  such  reduction  in  price  of  iron  made  by  hot  air  had  occurred 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  that,  as  prepared  in  Glasgow  and 
many  other  places,  it  had  not  been  deteriorated.  This  method  has 
in  consequence  been  adopted  in  every  smelting-house  in  Scotland, 
and  the  annual  produce  of  the  works  in  that  country  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  nearly  doubled. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  processes  adopted  in  the  Russian 
smelting-works,  which  showed  that  by  a  judicious  adjustment  of  the 
quantities  of  cold  air  introduced  by  the  blast,  a  saving  could  be  ef- 
fected approaching  even  to  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  hot  air.) 


Account  of  some  Chemical  Processes.    By  Francis  Barker,  M.D.^ 
Prof.  CJiem.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 

It  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Bergman^  that  diluted  acetic 
acid  has  little  or  no  action  on  peroxide  of  iron ;  but  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, generally  known  that  this  oxide  may  be  completely  separated 
from  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  probably  from  most  other 
acids,  by  an  alkaline  acetate,  the  alkali  exerting  its  usual  action  of 
detaching  the  peroxide,  whilst  the  acetic  acid  remains  inactive  and 
does  not  unite  with  it,  and  that  by  means  of  the  acetate  of  potash, 
peroxide  of  iron  may  be  completely  detached  from  the  oxide  jof 
manganese,  one  portion  of  the  acetate  of  potash  decompounded  1^ 
the  salt  of  manganese  producing  acetate  of  manganese,  which  ve^ 
mains  in  a  state  of  solution,  whilst  the  other  p<Nrtion  of  the  acetate 
of  potash  separates  the  peroxide  of  iron,  on  which  the  diluted  acedc 
acid  has  no  action.  The  advantages  arising  from  this  mode  of 
operating  are  obvious,  as  it  gives  the  chemical  analyst  the  means  of 
separating  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  by  agents  easily  ob- 
tained and  in  the  hands  of  every  chemist. 

As  the  success  of  this  method  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  at- 
tention to  minute  details  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  process, 
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more  especially  on  the  comparative  quantities  of  the  substances  em* 
ployed,  a  few  experiments  are  adduced. 

Experiment. — Five  graini  of  green  sulphate  ef  iron  taken  and 
dissolved  in  fifty  measured  grains  of  cold  distilled  water :  to  this 
added,  from  the  end  of  a  dropping-tube,  six  drops  of  diluted  nitric 
acid,  spec.  grav.  1*280.  On  applying  heat  to  this  mixture,  it  ac- 
quires a  dark  olive  colour,  arising  from  decomposition  of  the  nitric 
acid  by  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  absorption  of  the  nitric  oxide  by 
the  ferruginous  solution.  When  the  mixture  is  heated  to  ebullition 
this  colour  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  ordinary  yellow  co- 
lour of  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron.  To  the  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron,  thus  altered  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  acetate  of  potash,  containing  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of 
the  acetate,  is  to  be  added,  in  the  quantity  of  two  hundred  grains 
measured.  The  mixture,  on  this  addition  being  made^  changes  to 
a  dark  reddish  brown  colour,  nearly  as  intense  as  that  of  port  wine. 
The  mixture  is  now  to  be  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  and 
heat  applied  until  it  boils ;  the  ebullition  continued  for  about  two 
minutes.  The  peroxide  of  iron  begins  to  separate  as  the  heat  ap- 
proaches the  boiling-point,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  peroxide 
is  detached.  On  filtering  the  mixture  whilst  hot,  the  fluid  which 
passes  through  the  filter  appears  colourless,  and  on  addition  of  the 
the  triple  prussiate  of  potash,  affords  neither  precipitate  nor  blue 
tinge  indicating  the  presence  of  iron.  The  powder  remaining  on 
the  filter,  well  washed  with  hot  water,  is  of  a  clove  brown  colour. 

The  addition  of  the  nitric  acid  with  subsequent  ebullition  is  es- 
sentially requisite  to  the  success  of  this  experiment;  for  if  the 
green  sulphate  of  iron  be  employed  without  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  on  adding  the  solution  of  acetate  of  potash,  and  causing  the 
mixture  to  boil,  no  change  of  colour  to  reddish  brown  is  found  to 
take  place,  but  a  black  powder  separates,  and  the  mixture  when 
filtered  affords  a  fluid  of  a  strongly  ferruginous  taste,  yielding  an 
abundant  precipitate,  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  with  the  triple  prus- 
siate of  potash ;  thus  proving  that  the  conversion  of  the  oxide  of 
iron  into  peroxide  must  precede  the  addition  of  the  acetate  of  pot- 
ash, which  is  otherwise  incapable  of  separating  the  oxide  of  iron 
from  the  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  the  green  muriate  of  iron  is  treated  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  above  described,  by  converting  the  protoxide  of 
iron  into  peroxide  by  nitric  acid,  and  decompounding  the  solution  by 
acetate  of  potash  and  heat,  the  same  effects  are  produced  as  in  the 
green  sulphate  of  iron. 

If  to  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  produced  by  the  method 
above  described,  a  solution  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  added, 
then  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  and  heat  applied,  a  similar  depo- 
sition of  peroxide  of  iron  takes  place ;  and  the  filtered  liquor,  on 
addition  of  triple  prussiate  of  potash,  affords  a  cream-coloured  de- 
posit unmixed  with  any  blue  tinge :  the  peroxide  of  iron  has  there- 
fore remained  on  the  filter,  and  the  oxide  of  manganese  in  solution 
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hf^  ps^ssi^  tbi'OMgh,  yiddiog  H%  pxi^p^t  pceokpita^  with  ibe.  tri^ 
prussiate.  It  is  right  to  ob$is«ve,  that  a  soltttiaii  of  ttenmriofce  of 
«ci9X)g»p«^^  ilk  opt  xe^Aftt^i,  tu«bid  by  adgoa&Ktpr^  vitb  dCdtete  <tf  pot- 
ad9b  aj)d  sub$ieqqe»t  a^pliqaiioik  o£b««|i. 

It  folloH^  fnnn  thft  pi?eKnedijag  e«p0rifsremf]$,  wbidb  haTe  baea  man^c 
imeB  repe^t^dt  tbaik  p^n«xide  of  iron  xioay  b»  cowpkteiy  separatidl 
fro^v  eithe?  8\ilphv«i«  etr  muriA^ic  acidi  by  dcistate  of  potash,  and  iba^ 
lA  a  «ii;x.^d:»QbitiQii  of  p^coaude  of  isoaaad  oxide  of  mmgamse  m 
as^  aicid^  a  ooniipiieite  sepfimtioii  od  tbe  peroc&ide  of  iron  naagr  be  e^ 
&cted.  by  nvsaps  of  tb^  aceta^^  pravided  that  pvofer  atteodon  has 
been  given  to  the^cornpiarative  quaetitieAoi  tbe  iegnedjbntft. employed 
in. tbe  iQixture,  Aceiii^^e:  of  soddc  ov  of  aiaxnoma  my  be  substituted 
for  aeetate.  of  pota^b^  in.  piJ^ocMwa^  this,  decompoisitidn^ 

Two  other.  <;be»iical  facfc^  were,  adduced* 

1.  As  the  piiecipitajdon  of  the  amm^oniaeail  phiMsphate  of  inag»« 
nesia.  is-  accf  krajbed  and  made  oiarvfesjt  by  daawing  lines  widi  a  hhmt 
glass  rod  on  the  iiBitei«na]i  sides  of  (jhe  ^ss  ii^essel  in  which  l)he  proper 
inixture  is  made  ibf  pi?od<i^ing  tbe  preeifiUitev  a  fact  firsd:  noticed 
by  tbe  late>  J)x.  WoUaston,  so  iot  si  similar  maimeir  the  sepaestiisii 
of  bltartraxe  c^  potasb  froH)  afi^y  nvixtiive  ce^ffcaining^potad^  to  wbidb 
tajTltaxic:  apid  ba^  bei^n  added  in  proper  quanttiy^  wtU  be  accelerated 
and  rendered  manifest,  by  dtnwing  lin^  with,  pvesauce  om.  tbe  intejr-* 
nal  sides  of  th^  vessel  with  a  glass  rod»  the  (^ysialsiof  biitartrate;  fkst 
aiitacbing  themselves,  to  these  Ijic^s. 

Z.  Th^t.  nit^^te  of  le^d  lijce.  tbe^nitirate  of  baoryta  Is  precollated 
from,  w^eff  by  additi/on  of  strong  nitric.  a(Qid,  wbi  A  m.  each  case  ex- 
ej:ts  a  similax  aqtipn»,  na;mejly:»  tjbat  of  abatracdng  tbei  water  frojn  the 
salt. 


0n  a  Source  of  Inaccuracy  in  Observations  of  the.  Dew-point.     By  tie 
Rev.  Witt.  Vernow:  Harcouiit,  P.R.S. 

Mir^  Hancourt.  having  observed  anr  appeisent  icaviablei»ess  m  tbe 
deposition  of  dew  on  diSerent  sur£»;es^  at  the  same  t^nperatuve  and 
in  the  sain^  atmosphere*  wASiled  to  m^ke  the  &Uowifig  experimenlm 

A  pane*  of  gl^s  wa^  rubbed,  osk  di&jent  portions  of  its  snrfaeei 
with  substances  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  and  Isft.  tRL  tdia 
equality  of  tempi^^atuce  w»s  mntmeA:  being'  then  breathed  upon,  it 
was  Qbseri^  to  show  the  cq«ideiMied  vaftoux  in  ptroportion  to  the 
Ijtcdishin^  power  of  the  substa»i:;es  by  which  the  di&i*ent  parts  of  the 
glass  had  been,  rurbbed ;  charactej:^  traced  by  a  leadsn;  point  dis* 
played  this  phaenomenon  in  the  greatest  perfection*  The<  expertr- 
ment  was  next  tried  qn  metaUi<;  anrfeces,  by  polishing)  for  instance, 
part  of  the  blade  of  a  r>ough  xarnXf  and  bareaithing  on  it,  when  tbe 
same  effect,  was  obviou/s. 

When  tbe  state  of  the  dew  out  the  diiferent  surfaces,  was  examicfeed 
with  a  lens,  it  api^^red  thait  its  greater  vi^ibili^iy  on  the  move  po^ 
lished  parts  was  owio^to  a  stronger  refle<stion  of  light  from  a  greater 
number  of  minute  and  unconnected  drops  deposited  on  those  paf  ts. 
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II  would  se^iQ  89  if  the  {ntogh^ss  of  polishing  ioaulates  the  points  to 
vfhlch  the  partieles  of.vapottx  attach  themselves,  and  prevents  them 
from  running  into  each  other;,  but  though  the  vapour  condensed  on 
the  polished  surface  thus  becomes  wore  sensible,  it  is  not  increased 
in  quaBtity^aa  i«  easily  proved  by  continuii^  to  breathe  on.  the  pane 
of  a  window  till  streams  of  water  ri^n  down  on  the  unpolished  surface^ 
and  OB  that  only ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  if  the  polish  be 
also  carried  horizontally  along  the  lower  part  of  the  pane,  to  observe 
tlie  streams  dammed  up  wbere  they  meet  the  polished  part,  and 
drops  of  water  left  along  that  poctioa  of  the  line. 

The  observation  of  these  facts  led  the  author  to  apply  some  prac- 
tical corrections  to  the  ordinary  method  of  ascertaining  the  dew- 
point  ;  he  adopts  the  direct  process  of  Dr.  Dalton,  reducing  the 
scale  of  the  operation,  and  substituting  metal  for  glass.  A  h%hly 
polished  metallie  vessel,  not  more  than  4ths  of  an  inch  wide  and 
14  inch  long,  is  nearly  filled  with  water ;  some  crushed  sal  ammo* 
niac  is  introduced ;  the  salt  is  stirred  up  and  mixed  with  the  water 
by  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer,  which  falls  in  consequence 
very  gradually,  and  when  tiie  dei»  spears  die  thermometer  is  in 
contact  with  the  surface  on  which  it  is  deposited.  If  a  consider* 
able  depression  of  temperature  is  required,  the  vessel  may  be 
cooled  down  previously  to  the  experiment  by  a.  similar  process.  This 
instrument^  from  the  small  quantity  and  cheapness  of  the  cooling 
material,,  ma5r  be  used  constantly  at  Mttle  coat,  and  Jf^om  the  con* 
ducting  and  radiating  propertiea  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  the  pre* 
cision  with  whidsk  it  iadicatea  the  first  deposition,  of  dew»  may  pro- 
bably be  found  to  be  ixoifbrm  in  its  resultsi. 

Mr.  Moors  exh^^ted  akabden  pipe  which  had  sarvi&d  for  about 
twenty  yesnrs  as  the  worm  of  a  still  for  the  distillalioB  of  medicated 
waters  ajDg|  spiriiln ;  at  Imgldi  it  began  to  kak^  and  on  examina* 
tioo  it  waf  found  to  be  supported  at  varioos  points  by  bars  of 
wood  evossin^  it,  and  to  be  tLsd  at  others  witii  twine.  Wherever 
it  thus  came  in  contact  wkh  either  wood  or  twine,  it  was  deeply 
oorroded,  and  the  lead  appeadred  to  be  converted  imo  a  dark  powder, 
wbichy  when  examined,  was  found  to  contain  oxide  and  chloride 
of  lead ;  at  all  other  points  the  pipe  was  perfaedy  sound.  The  ap* 
pearance  of  the  corroded  parts  did  not  admit  of  the  efieet  being 
attributed  to  mechanicat  action.  The  presenee  of  ebloride  and 
oxide  in  the  jpowd^:,  established,  he  thought,  that  the  corrosion 
WSA  not  entirely,  if  at  all,  caused  by  acids  formed  by  the  decaying 
organic  matter ;  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  otifht  rather  to  be  attri* 
beted  to  galvanic  action,  developed  by  the  contact  of  the  n»etal,  and 
wood,  or  twine,  which  cause,  acting  for  such  a  length  of  time,  might 
be  sufficient  to  aecom^dish  the  destruction  of  the  pip'?  at  the  points 
of  contact.  ___ 

Mr.  Ettrick,  referring  most  of  the  unfortunate  explosions  which 
have  happened  in  collieries  where  the  *'  Davy  lamp  "  is  used,  to  the 
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ignorance  and  wilfulness  of  the  workmen,  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
security  of  the  lamp  from  injury  and  mismanagement. 

Professor  Graham  noticed  with  regard  to  safety  lamps,  on  the 
theory  of  which  he  has  been  some  time  engaged,  that  wire  gauze  is 
rendered  much  more  impervious  to  flame  by  being  first  dipped  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  which  also  protects  the  wire  from  oxidation. 

On  a  new  Electrometer,    By  William  Snow  Harris,  F.R,S,,  ^cw 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  ChemiccU 
Symbols,    By  Dr.  Turner. 

[This  Report,  with  the  remarks  of  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  will  appear  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Transactions  ol 
the  Association.] 


GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

On  the  Geological  Map  of  Ireland.    By  R.  J.  Griffith. 

Mr.  Griffith  presented  his  Geological  Map  of  Ireland,  the  result 
of  many  years'  research  and  labour,  assisted  in  part  by  the  publica- 
tions of  Weaver,  Conybeare,  Buckland,  and  Berger.  Mr.  Griffith,  in 
pointing  out  the  inaccuracies  of  existing  maps  of  Ireland,  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  which  will  be  derived  from  the  publication  of  the  Ord- 
nance maps  of  Ireland,  four  counties  of  which  have  now  appeared. 
At  present  great  difficulties  attend  the  allocation  of  geological  phae- 
nomena,  which  are  frequently  misplaced  in  relation  to  each  other, 
from  the  necessity  of  following  the  defects  of  the  old  maps.  Mr.Grif- 
fitii,  as  an  example,  stated  that  in  Arrowsmith's  map,  Bttiwee  Head 
is  placed  twenty  miles  north  of  the  parallel  of  SligSf  though  it 
is  a^ctually  due  west  of  that  town.  The  remarkable  position  of 
the  mountain  masses  was  first  pointed  out.  They  occur  on  the 
margin  of  the  island,  and  inclose  the  great  central  limestone  plain ; 
an  arrangement  which  shortens  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  rising  as 
they  do  in  the  higher  grounds,  and  rapidly  descending  to  the  sea. 
The  Shannon  is  an  exception,  having  a  course  of  140  miles ;  but  it 
also  is  affected  by  the  peculiarity  alluded  to,  its  stream  falling  eighty 
feet  in  the  first  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  and  only  eighty  feet  more 
in  the  remaining  120.  On  the  great  plain  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  island  numerous  beds  of  gravel  occur,  called  Escars,  which 
though  constant  in  direction  when  considered  in  reference  to  small 
spaces,  are  variable  when  the  comparison  extends  over  greater 
limits.  IVbr.  Griffith  considers  the  great  bogs  as  due  to  these  accu- 
mulations of  gravel,  which,  by  damming  in  the  water,  facilitate  the 
growth  of  Sphagnum  palustre.  Under  the  bogs  are  deep  deposits  of 
marl,  underlaid  byclay  and  gravel,  which  further  support  the  idea 
of  ancient  lakes.    The  marl  was  stated  to  be  in  one  instance  forty  feet 
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thick.  Mr.  Griffith,  confining  himself  on  this  occasion  to  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  commenced  his  illustrations  by  those  of  a  more 
crystalline  character,  such  as  gneiss,  mica  slate,  &c.;  and  stated 
that  he  considered  the  great  groups  of  Ireland  as  corresponding  to 
those  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  Northern  to  the  Grampians,  and 
the  Moume  to  the  Dumfriesshire  moimtains.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  stratification  is  N.£.  and  S.W.,  though  in  Tyrone  it  is  more 
nearly  N.  and  S^  being  referred  to  a  local  axis ;  and  in  the  south 
nearly  £.  and  W.  The  beds  of  primary  limestone,  associated  with 
the  primary  schists,  are  not  continuous,  though  they  occur  in  lines : 
when  intersected  by  trap  dykes,  they  become  dolomitic.  The  quartz 
rock,  which  is  also  associated  with  these  schists,  is  sometimes  very 
remarkable.  At  Dunmore  Head  it  has  the  structure  of  orbicular 
eranite,  or  of  some  varieties  of  trap,  for  which  it  is  often  mistaken. 
Mica  slate  is  unequally  distributed :  it  is  abundant  in  the  north  and 
west,  less  general  in  the  south,  and  deficient  in  the  Moume  or  Down 
district.  Mica  also,  as  a  mineral,  is  not  general,  being  in  the  Moume 
mountains  often  replaced  by  hornblende.  Proceedmg  to  the  trans- 
ition schists,  Mr.  Griffith  stated  his  conviction  that  Uiey  would  re- 
quire subdivision,  whenever  materials  had  been  collected  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Wales  had  been  divided  by 
Mr.  Murchison.  For  example,  in  the  older  schists,  neither  conglo- 
merates nor  organic  remains  are  found.  In  the  newer  gre^ackes, 
the  slates  alternate  with  sandstone;  and  again,  in  the  still  newer 
strata,  limestone,  containing  fossils,  alternates  with  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  schists.  The  old  red  sandstone  is  also  considered  by 
Mr.  Griffith  divisible  into  two  or  three  subsections,  the  upper  alter- 
nating with  the  mountain  limestone.  Mr.  Griffith  then  described  the 
several  coal-fields  of  Ireland,  pointing  out  the  distinction  between 
those  of  the  north  and  south,  bituminous  coal  being  confined  to  the 
northern  collieries.  The  more  recent  sedimentary  rocks  were  then 
briefly  described,  more  especially  the  new  red  sandstone,  which  un-r 
derlies  the  lias  and  chalk  on  the  S.  and  £.  of  Antrim,  and  is  also 
found  in  Monaghan,  and  may  be  traced  thence  through  Tyrone  and 
Deny  to  Lough  Foyle,  and  round  Lough  Foyle  to  Donegal. 

Having  previously  descrijyied  the  sedimentary,  he  now  entered  on  a 
description  of  the  crystalline  rocks  considered  as  rocks  of  intrusion. 
In  the  Wicklow  range,  extending  to  Brandon,  the  granite  contains  no 
hornblende,  and,  as  previously  noticed  by  Mr.  Weaver,  occurs  some- 
times as  beds  in  mica  slate.  In  the  Moume  or  Down  range,  the  gra^ 
nite  contains  hornblende,  which  frequently  predominates  over  the 
mica.  In  Wicklow,  mica  slate,  passing  into  gneiss  and  clay  slate, 
abuts  without  disturbance  against  the  granite.  In  Down  mica  slate  is 
wanting,  and  the  other  schistose  rocks  are  frequently  disturbed.  In 
western  Donegal  mica  slate  and  quartz  rock  are  abundant,  the 
quartz  rock  being  developed  to  a  great  extent ;  and  in  Galway  also, 
associated  with  mica  slate,  quartz  rock  is  extensively  difiused.  In 
both  these  counties  granite  occurs,  and  the  crystalline  stratified 
rocks  are  referred  to  as  afibrding  distinctive  characteristics  of  its 
several  localities.    The  phenomena  usually  exhibited  by  granite 
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vetoB  we  fr«f«etttif  tibaefvabK  auch  9»  thair  fnmmge  thcougti  Hm 
•dyifteeiit  scluatay  d^tadbed  portiona  of  wliiek  ave  oft^n  eiweli^iAd 
ia  Ikeir  smbstaace^  and  tba  cbwigse  tbey  effect  ia  their  strnctonek 
Mr.  Grtffilili  atxi  deserihed.  tbs  (Mer  and  aewer  trap>  diffib»ets»  iimb?- 
tittttijig.]iiim}rii)teseeti«gpartbida«»  co»iieetedwithtib£m,.siiGik  mUm 
eapgpmg.  of  qvorta  rock  hj  greem^em&f  the  ooncentrie  anMwgein«iii 
^  the  beda  of  gve^istoae  in  Donegut  and  the  oeeuneneet  of  qunEis 
seek  between  two  beds,  of  greeiiBtoiie^  the  quartz  b^iig  columjnar* 
tike  trap^  ^ore  and  below  it»  not.  In  Slieve  Gullin  greenstone  and 
granite  were  stated  to  be  actually  mixed  together,  wll^t  in  Carling* 
£»rd  the  contact  of  the  sienite  (or  greenstone)  with  the  granite  ie 
eoiBceaJied  hj  debris.  Afit^  noticing  briefly  the  oehre  beds  wkiek 
«o<  often  separale  ike  beds  of  basaU^  and  expressing  his  belief  that 
the  tochytio  porphyry  of  Sandy  Brae  in  Antrim  was  nothing  more 
than  this  odbre  indunubed  by  heed;,  Mr.  Griffith  adduced  the  faet  of 
bedfl  g£  sienite  traversing  the  c}i£&  of  Mui^och  Bay,  and  cantemii^ 
detached  portions  of  chalk,  as  proof  that  the  sienite  was  posterior 
in  appearance  to  the  ehalk ;  and  gave  it  as  hia  opinion  that  all  the 
orystalline  rocks  had  been  fused,  and  in  vaosit  cases  projected  froni 
beneath  through  the  sedimentary  roeks^  the  appearance  of  regnlMr 
strata  being  ^e  to  theiv  pro^tion  in  a  direetion  paraUel  to  this 
strike  of  the  beds. 

Mr.  Griffith  stated  the  existence  of  an  extensive  niaH  deposit  in 
Wexford,  some  of  the  shells  of  which  appeaoed  to  correspond  wi& 
these  of  the  crag* 

On  a  smail  isolated  Patch  of  Granite  which  occurs  in  the  County,  of 
Cavan^    By  lAm/iiienant  Stotherd. 

The  superficial  extent  of  this^  granite  is  about  seven  square  milei^ 
and  it  is  separated  from  the  nearest  group  of  primitive  rocks,  that  of 
the  Moume  mountains,  by  the  grauii^tcke  or  transition  schists.  This 
small  district  is  entirely  surrounded  by  transition  and  secondary 
rods:s,  and  exhibits  all  those  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  which  are  usuaHy  observed  on  their  approach  to,  or  con- 
tact with,  rocks  of  a  decidedly  igneous  arigin,  tiiie  schists  becoming 
indurated  amd  often  changed  to  quartz  rock.  The  appearance  of 
primary  rocks  so  ^  removed  from  any  of  the  greater  masses  is 
extremely  important  in  geological  speculation,  and  assists  in  this 
instance  in  ^cplaining  the  broken  and  detached  character  of  the 
schistose  hOb,  and  the  induration  of  many  of  their  strata,  since  it  is 
probable  that  the  granite  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surfistce 
in  the  whole  space  between  the  Cavan  prhnary  rocks  and  the 
Mourne  mountains,  of  which  they  may  be  considered  an  extension. 


Copies  of  a  map  of  the  geology  of  the  environs  of  Dublin,  accom- 
panied by  a  memoir,  were  presented  to  the  Section  by  Dr.  Sgouler,, 
Professor  of  Geology  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
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On  Ekffm  Tmi^  JS^hetk  m  the  CoufOm  <gff  Mc^,  ami  SUgo,  r^m^ 


CM  certain  Fossil  Polyparia  found  in,  Alluvial  Deposit  in  dis.  vi- 
cinify  of  Limsstom  Hilts*    By  th^  Jacob. 

The  specimens  were  Litlwdendray  of  the  species  usual  in  the  eas^ 
boBif<^i'0u»  limestone  of  Englanc^  the  coFailtne  lameUse  being  replaced 
by  sLHea,  and  the  limestone-  partially  removed  by  water  ciHitaining 
eafbonie  acid.  Similar  cases  are  frequent  in  the  North  of  Englemd : 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur  appear  to  Dr;  Jaco]^  to 
dteserve  special  inquiry. 


On  the  Silurian  athd  Cambriian  Systems,  exhibiting  the  order  in 
which  the  older  Sedimentary  Strata  succeed  each  other  in  England 
and  Wales.  By  Professor  Sedgwick  and'  R.  L  Murchisowj 
V.JP.G.S. 

Mr.  MureUson  desumbed  a  great  ^oup  oi  £»0«ili&roisifr  def  osltis 
which  nse&  ou^  &'om  beneath  tine  oid  red  sandatene.  To  these  roeka^ 
which  he  has  tenac^i  in^^  descending  order  the  I/udlom^  WenbHf&y  Cat- 
radoic^  aaid  MmdeUo  foniiati«os».  (eaeh  distinguoshed  hj  pec!^yb.r  or*- 
gaaic  resDiains,.  and  frequency  by  subordinate  limeistQnes,)  ii  ww 
femndesfteniiadi  toj  9«sig&  a  compffahensive!  ten»»  sinee  they  c«unili» 
tnte  one:  natural  s^tem  inibeirpalated  between  the  old  red  m»fi»Un» 
and  tiie  slaty  rocks  of  Wakisu  Ha  observed  tiiat  it  waa  well  \mmm 
tQ>  all  pcactieal  geolo^sts,  tbat  in  ceeaequAnee  oi  the*  recent  ait 
ymMim  o£  the.  sictence^  it  was  aJwohnbdy  imp^^vative  that  ih^  temi 
« transki^D.",.  iioder  which  siieh  rocks-  would  fiwraaeiiy  have  beeoi  de* 
ambedvsh««ld  nemr  be  abandoned^  signee  it  had  b^aa  so.  i«9ed»  both 
Iqi  Qon^imwiaA  and.  E^lish  wTitei»».as.  t»  eos^bvaee  the  wh<^  ^m* 
\^»S&t(m»  series>,  ftongi  whidb<  thie  aystem  und^  veview  wa«  no^  01% 
»l»cated  by*  tiia  vast  ^Krnmtion  of  the  «4d  sed  aa»dstQiia»  but  waai 
apeciaUy  to  6q  dMliin^mdued.hi^  Us*  fossil  coatents;  UjrgQd,  therefeiji^i 
by  maay  geologists  to.  propound  an  entirely  new  name  fi^  the:  olanK 
el  rockft  which  had  eng^tged  hi»  attention  dluriiig  the  last  five  yean, 
Mir.  MurdusQA  receiuiily  suggestedi  (See  Lond*  and  Edinb.  Plrii 
M^.^  July  18^^  p.  4>Sw)>  tbat  the  group  should  be  termed  the 
^Sikman  Sysfiem^  the  ofli»e  being,  derived  fromi  the  ancieut  Binti»h 
peepH.  the  Silures^  who  under  Caraetaeiss  made  so  odhje  a  «buid 
agadnst  the  Romans^  and  within  whose  territory  the  reeks  under  con^ 
sideration  are  fuUy  didpla^y^ed.  Mr*  MurchisoA  then  pointed  oiit>  tW 
whejDevev  the  Hmestonas^  and  typiieal  characters  of  particular  %Tvmr 
tions  weise  absent  or  ebscuf e^  it  wa£»  always  practicably  over  a  tc^ 
gion  of  120  nules  in  length,  extending  frcm  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Wrekin  and  Caradoc  hiUis,  in  Shjropshire>  to  the  west  coaAt  of 
Pembrokeshire,  to  separate  the  grouips  into  two  parts,,  the  ''  Lud** 
liow"*afld  "  Wenlock"  fermations,  forming  the  '^  Upper  Silurim^" 
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the  "  Caradoc"  and  "  LlandeUo"  the  "  Lower  £ilurian  rocks**.  He 
further  remarked,  that  in  South  Wales  he  had  traced  many  dbtinct 
passages  from  the  lowest  member  of  the  '^  Silurian  system"  into  the 
underlying  slaty  rocks,  now  named  by  Professor  Sedgwick  the 
"  Upper  Cambrian.** 

This  communication  was  illustrated  by  Ordnance  Maps  extending 
over  large  parts  of  eleven  counties,  coloured  in  the  field  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chison. 

Professor  Sedgwick  commenced  by  pointing  out  the  imperfection 
of  the  sections  exhibited  in  the  NorCh  of  England,  and  some  por- 
tions of  North  Wales,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  Vant  of  conti- 
nuity between  the  carboniferous  series  and  the  inferior  schistose 
groups.  Some  of  the  latter  are  fossiliferous  both  in  Denbigh- 
shire and  Westmorland ;  but  in  the  interrupted  sections  of  those 
counties  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  terms  are  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  series  to  the  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. In  the  country  described  by  Mr.  Murchison  these  difficulties 
do  not  exist,  and  his  sections  have  filled  up  a  wide  chasm  in  the 
succession  of  British  deposits.  Professor  Sedgwick  then  described 
in  descending  order  the  groups  of  slate  rocks,  as  they  are  seen  in 
Wales  and  Cumberland.  To  the  highest  he  gave  the  name  of  Upper 
Cambrian  group.  It  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Berwyns,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Llandeilo  flags  of  the  Silu- 
rian system,  and  is  thence  expanded  through  a  considerable  portion 
of  South  Wales.  In  one  part  of  its  course  it  is  based  on  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  calcareous  slate ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  contains  much  less 
calcareous  matter  than  the  Silurian  system,  and  has  fewer  organic  re- 
mains. Beds  of  good  roofing-slate  occur,  and  a  perfect  slaty  cleav- 
age is  often  observed  in  it  transverse  to  the  stratification ;  but  other 
parts  of  it  are  of  a  coarse  mechanical  texture.  To  the  next  inferior 
group  he  gave  the  name  of  Middle  Cambrian*  It  composes  all  the 
higher  mountains  of  Caernarvonshire  and  Merionethshire,  and 
alx»unds  in  fine  roofing-slate,  alternating  with,  and  apparently  pass- 
ing into,  irregularly  interstratified  masses  of  poiphyry.  Some  por- 
tions of  it  are  coarse  and  mechanical,  and  it  contains  ^for  example, 
at  the  top  of  Snowdon,)  a  few  organic  remains,  and  a  few  examples 
of  highly  calcareous  suites,  but  no  continuous  beds  of  limestone. 
The  same  group,  with  the  same  mineral  structure,  and  in  the  same 
position,  but  without  organic  remains,  is  greatly  developed  in  Cum- 
berland. The  Lower  Cambrian  group  occupies  the  S.  W.  coast  of 
Caernarvonshire,  and  a  considerate  portion  of  Anglesea:  it  consists 
chiefly  of  chlorite  schist,  passing  here  and  there  into  mica  schist  and 
slaty  quartz  rock,  and  contains  subordinate  masses  of  serpentine  and 
white  granular  limestone.  It  contains  no  organic  remains.  Beneath 
the  Middle  Cambrian  system  (above  described)  there  occurs  in 
Cumberland  (for  examjple,  Skiddaw  Forest,)  a  great  formation  of 
dark  glossy  clay  slate,  without  calcareous  matter,  and  without  organic 
remains.  It  passes  in  descending  order  into  chiastolite  slate,  mica 
slate,  hornblende  slate^  gneiss,  &c.,  which  rest  immediately  on  gra- 
nite.   Whether  the  Lower  Cambrian  was  to  be  placed  on  the  texact 
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parallel  of  these  masses  in  Skiddaw  Forest>  the  Professor  did  not  de* 
tennine. 

Professor  Sedgwick  explained  the  mode  of  connecting  Mr.  Mur-. 
chison's  researches  with  his  own,  so  as  to  form  one  general  system. 
He  pointed  out  also  the  limit,  as  at  present  known,  of  fossils,  none 
having  been  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  schists,  and 
remarked  in  reviewing  the  general  phsenomena,  that  geological  epochs 
were  not  effected  by  shocks,  but,  like  everything  in  nature,  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  usual  laws  of  causation. 


Noyces  of  the  Geology  of  Spain.    By  Dr.  Traill. 

The  author  gave  a  sketch  of  the  results  of  his  personal  researches 
in  the  geology  of  Spain,  restricting  himself,  however,  to  a  few  only 
of  the  more  striking  peculiarities.  He  stated  that  it  was  an  error  to 
suppose  all  the  mountain  chains  of  Spain  branches  of  the  Pyrenees, 
from  which  they  are  in  many  cases  completely  separated.  The  va- 
riety of  climate,  and  circumstances  produced  by  the  union  of  these 
mountains  with  the  elevated  table  lands  of  New  Castile,  which  is  two 
thousand  feet,  and  of  Arragon,  which  is  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  had  very  peculiar  effects  on  the  flora  of  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Traill  pointed  out  ihe  identity  of  character  which  existed  be- 
tween the  granites  and  schists  of  Spain  and  England,  and  proceeded 
to  the  newer  strata ;  described  the  brine  springs  and  salt  lakes  of 
Andalusia,  and  the  deposit  of  salt  which  forms  part  of  the  base  of 
the  plain  of  Grenada.  He  also  showed  that  lias  and  true  chalk,  with 
layers  of  flint,  occur  in  the  South  of  Spain,  and  confirmed  the  state- 
ments by  Colonel  Silvertop,  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Spain.  Dr. 
Traill  further  observed,  that  bones  are  found  in  the  fissures  of  other 
hills  in  Spain  besides  that  of  Gibraltar. 


On  certain  Disturbances  in  the  Coal  Strata  of  Yorkshire  having  a 
remarkable  Relation  to  existing]  Valleys  ;  illustrated  by  a  Map  and 
Sections.    By  Henry  Hartop. 


M.  Agassiz  presented  the  fourth  and  fifth  livraisons  of  his 
work  on  Fossil  Fishes,  and  stated,  that  by  the  great  addition  of  300 
species  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  cabinets  of  these  countries, 
the  total  number  had  been  raised  to  about  900.  He  then  advanced 
some  general  views  on  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  geolo- 
gical dbtribution  of  fishes,  and  explained  the  precbion  in  determining 
epochs  which  their  higher  state  of  organization  and  consequent 
susceptibility  to  external  influences  afforded.  The  fishes  of  the  car- 
boniferous period  were  different  from  those  of  the  lias ;  the  fishes  of 
the  lias  different  from  those  of  the  oolite ;  and  those  of  the  oolite 
from  the  fishes  of  the  chalk :  and  as  it  must  be  presumed  that  fishes 
living  together  so  coexist  from  the  necessity  of  their  organization, 
and  its  adaptation  to  attendant  circumstances,  it  must  also  be  pre- 
sumed that  their  disappearance  was  the  result  of  a  change  in  the 
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changes,  it  is  necessary,  M.  Agassiz  observed,  to  distinguish  tet^it^e<ai 
genersd  iibttnomena  iUffedaaag,  as  it  ««rere,  itfie  kws  <^  na?tare,  sind. 
tlio«e  ^  a  «(ief«  l<ycd[  disrac^r,  sqcIil  as  vetoaiiic  enipflaotis.  T%6 
locd  f4i«Knomeiia  inay  indeed  have  been  simSar  to  tliose  of  Uie  pre* 
dent  thne,  bnt  the  el^evalScms  of  m<ni«fed»i  deains  are  evidences  ^f  % 
m»e  geneMl  dass  -of  pli^efBoniena,  ^hydi  hare  effected  organic  Wty 
eonM;itathig  thereby  the  variolas  zoological  epetchs  irhkfh  may  be 
traced  in  the  earth's  i^trata.  It  tc^  m  ^snch  periods  ^  violettce  and 
change  that  the  beds  of  any  one  system  were  deposited,  the  animals 
coexisting  at  the  time  being,  according  to  the  more  or  less  suscep- 
tible nature  c^f  their  organization,  HiOfre  or  less  cowpiletely  annihi- 
lated ;  4iad  it  was  in  the  tranquillity  which  followed,  that  new  beings 
wiBre  foimed,  and  lived  to  tenant  in  like  manner  the  strata  of  another 
system,  which  i^ould  result  from  another  epoch  of  disturbanoie. 
M.  Agassiz  produced,  as  am  •example  of  middea  destructial^  a  draw- 
ix^  of  fossil  fishes  crowided  together  in  a  very  confiosed  num&ex^ 
such  as  could  only  have  arisen  fr<km  on  iastantaaeous  catastrophe^ 
anresting  them,  as  it  weve,  in  a  momtimt. 

M.  Agassk  thei^  at  the  request  of  Professor  ^Sedgwick,  eoEplaiiied 
those  characters,  such  ^ub  the  position  of  the  fins,  the  arraogement 
and  size  of  the  scales,  ^c^  by  whi<^  the  fishes  of  different  geological 
eras  may  be  distinguished,  referrii^  especially  to  those  ^  the  old 
and  aew  red  sandstoass. 


1.  On  SritMb  F&ssil  Astacid^^,  tkei^  Z&okgici 
\  bttions.  %  On  BiiUsh  6elemnim.  By  Sovc^  ^VLr.iTSy  F.R.S^ 
Xjt.S^  Professor  of  Geohgy  in  King's  CoUegey  London. 

[The  leading  results  of  these  <Hro  comttiitni^efittfoiis,  which  fofta 
part  of  a  general  investigation  of  British  organic  fossils,  undertake! 
at  4he  request  of  ^e  Assoeiation,  ^tt  be  .given  in  the  nest  voluflie 
idi  TsaJMaetiObs.] 


Notice  of  a  newly  discovered  T^erHary  JD^sit  on  the  Coast  qf 
YotkMte.    By  Joflw  PHrL!Lrt»s,  FM*S^  Ifc, 

Two  hfundred  yards  liiforth  <of  the  harboor  of  Bridlkigtol^  seaf  the 
iituatteb  wte^e  Professcrr  Sedgwick  and  tibe  aAithor  <Mi  other  ob- 
sefvers  had  sfUpeotsd  and  hohedfar  tertiary  beds,  a  wt8»tiag<yf  tlM 
kyvr  dliff  had  cOsdosed  to  a  smaHl  'csfteiit  layers  of  greensi^  asid 
eky,  both,  but  especially  the  Ibittier,  Toontab^ng  (^dis,  <&c.  Dilavial 
day  and  pebbles  oover  iaod  partially  oeiafuse  th^  deiposit^  (H  SS 
species  of  fossils  froAi  these  bedi^  which  aife  in  Mt.  Bean's  cabmet 
at  SearborODgh,  a  very  smiiL  aiuoaber  {fowr)  l^longB  to  the  cr^  (a 
trefy  ettMii  mimber  (five  or  six)  to  recent  igpecies,  aad  the  greater 
pvo|>eitioQ  is  ettteet  On  oomparisen  of  the  facts  ksowa  eonoMii* 
lag  this  depos^  the  cvag»  the  ToftraJne  beds,  and  certajB  ^thtir  fc* 
M%Q  teiiianes,  IVofessor  FhfiUifw  founded  an  aaggnlnent  'Odncf (ming 
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the  lisnts  of  €9Tor  in  tlie  aj^cation  of  Mr.  Lyell's  test  of  the  sige 
of  teitiary  ionaaa/daiDB  by  tfae  aumeiical  reiatioiiB  of  the  species  of 
fossils  which  they  contain  to  recent  forms.  It  appeared  to  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  that  these  limits  were  wide,  and  that  a  method  of 
mth  power  end  value  nMfSt  Bot  be  apposed  wkhout  gi«at  < 


A  let^ter  from  Charles  Ltkll,  P.RJS*,  Pirns.  G.8.  to  Prafes^^ 
Sedgwick,  on  the  fo^il  sfa^ls  of  ^e  S«ifiblk  O&g,  coBn«ki«d  in 
two  divisions,  according  to  the  views  ^  Mr.  ChiaErleBworth^  'v^m 
read  to  the  meeting. 

Account  i^FossU  Trees  in  ^  attHude  ^growth  in  the  CkxdMeamrei 
near  Glasgow,    By  James  Smith,  F.R*S^  of  Jordan  Hill. 


The  trees  in  qvestion  w«re  diflteo\«red  at  Balgray  Quarry,  i 
dimtdy  agdjmning  the  aqueduct  ovier  the  Kelvw,  about  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  city  of  Ghugow* 

The  quarry  abtmnds  in  the  usual  ooal  plants,  laid  horizontally ; 
ia  one  part  of  it  a  number  of  trees  were  found  standing  in  an  «|^ 
right  position,  dirowii^  their  tools  out  in  all  directioas^  to  dU  ap- 
pearance in  the  attitude  m  which  they  grew,  without  firaotura  0t 
disturbance*  They  rest  upon,  and  are  imbedded  in,  strata  of  sand* 
A»ne,  which  wee  horizontal,  or  neaxiy  so.  The  stems  tenainalie  about 
two  feet  above  &e  roots,  the  superincumbent  bed  of  stone  pafising 
over  them  as  if  they  had  been  cut  off.  They  are  di>out  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are  placed  as  near  ciach  other  as  trees 
of  the  same  size  could  grow*  No  intemal  stitieture  was  observe^i 
faqnt  from  the  ramification  of  the  roots  and  of  fragments  of  luranohes 
Imnd  near  them^  and  the  external  appearance  of  the  bark^  which  is 
ohan&ekd  or  fiiirowed,  the  author  presumes  that  they  were  dicoty^ 
ledcnous. 


On  eermin  Foml  Fhtvits  frtm  M«  oppose  Shores  of  M^  Sti^ud 
ChanneL    Sp  the  Itev.  David  Williams,  P.G.S. 

Theise  fossils  were  collected  by  the  author  in  Devonshire  and  Pem- 
brokeshire, from  shales  alternating  With  anthracitic  coal  (eui»n)i 
and  he  states  that,  after  a  careful  examination,  he  was  led  to  con- 
clude positively  that  the  strata  of  the  true  localities  belong  to  very 
different  geological  esras,  that  of  Dev<(Ma  extending  from  Bidefoid  to 
South  Molton,  being  a  true  ^  transition'  coal,  imbedded  in  *  trmsi- 
tion'  schists,  and  tiiat  of  P^nbrokeshire  and  Caermarthenshire  be- 
longing to  the  coal-measures  above  the  mountain  limestcme.  On  the 
similarity  of  these  plants  found  in  formations  of  such  different  ag«^ 
the  author  founds  ol^ections  to  the  hypothesis  of  secular  refrigera- 
tion ;  and  the  speculation  that  the  atmosphere  in  early  geologieal 
periods  wtos  charged  with  a  groater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
and  proposes  the  ease  as  at  least  an  exo^ion  to  the  law,  that  strata 
nay  be  identified  by  their  imbedded  oiganic  rennins. 
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^On  the  Survey  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee.  By  Captain  Henry 
Mangles  Denham,  JR.  iV.,  Resident  Marine  Surveyor  of  the  Part 
ofLiverpooL 

Captain  Denham  exhibited  his  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
Mersey  and  Dee,  including  the  extensive  sand-banks  and  channels 
of  Liverpool  bay,  which,  being  delineated  on  the  scale  of  four  inches 
to  the  nule,  afforded  a  detailed  development  of  the  submarine  undu- 
lation, illustrative  of  his  remarks  on  the  action  of  the  tidal  stream  in 
connexion  with  those  differently  shaped  estuaries.  The  self-choking 
effects  of  the  Dee,  with  its  expansive  mouth  and  gradual  contraction, 
resembling  a  lateral  section  of  a  cone,  were  contrasted  with  the 
scouring  effects  of  the  Mersey,  its  contracted  mouth  and  attenuated 
throat  resembling  a  lateral  section  of  a  bottle  with  its  neck  pointed 
seaward.  To  this  figure  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  Capt.  Den- 
ham ascribed  the  impetus  of  its  expansive  back-water,  which  has  re- 
cently forced  a  channel  of  half  a  mile  wide,  and  two  miles  long,  and 
twelve  and  thirty  feet  below  the  low-water  level,  through  sands, 
situated  eight  miles  outside  its  coast-line  confines,  at  a  tangent  to  its 
regular  course.  Thus  a  most  valuable  and  unexpected  channel  has 
been  produced  for  navigation,  and  a  compensating  escape  provided 
for  its  waters  at  a  time  when  an  injurious  deposit  was  taking  place 
across  its  usual  path,  where  the  efforts  of  the  ebb  become  evanescent. 
The  position  was  ascertained  by  Captain  Denham  to  be  fourteen  miles 
below  the  docks,  or  tidal  straits,  where  the  first  impulse  amounts,  (and 
continues  so  five  hours  out  of  six)  to  five  miles  per  hour  on  spring- 
tides. The  form  of  this  channel  corresponds  to  the  contour  of  in- 
cidence and  reflection  throughout  its  whole  course,  and  indicates  the 
exhaustion  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  by  expansion  in  the  propor- 
tion of  14*  to  25.  It  proves  also  the  certain  power  of  the  Mersey  to 
command  a  navigable  avenue  to  the  ocean,  so  long  as  its  guardians 
preserve  the  high-water  boundaries  from  artificial  contraction. 

In  the  course  of  his  professional  duties,  Capt.  Denham  proposes 
to  himself  a  further  investigation  of  the  proportions  of  silt,  &c.  held 
in  suspension  and  gradually  deposited,  as  well  as  a  determination  of 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  vertical  range  of  the  tides  with  reference 
to  atmospheric  elasticity.  He  has  already,  by  the  liberal  arrange- 
ments of  the  dock-trustees,  been  enabled  to  connect  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, even  to  j^ve-minute  grades,  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
From  these,  by  extensive  tabulary  interpolations,  the  half-hourly  rise 
and  fall  upon  every  stage  of  the  moon  was  determined,  and  the  ma- 
riner enabled  at  a  glance  to  know  what  water  existed  in  excess  of 
his  chart,  and  hence  when  certain  subsidiary  channels  were  passable, 
or  the  several  banks  might  be  crossed.  He  had  thus  ascertained 
the  tidal  establishment,  or  the  time  of  high-water  upon  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  and  determined  another  constant  proportion  as 
a  standard — for  graduating  future  tide-gauge  operations,  for  testing 
fioundings  hereafter,  for  fixing  a  point  of  departure  for  engineers 
when  levelling  eminences,  canals,  railroads,  &c., — ^viz.  the  oscillating 
point,  or  mean  centre  which  every  six  hours  is  common  to  neaps 
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and  springs,  and  quoted  by  seamen  generally  as  the  half-tide 
mark,  Capt  Denhiam  is  not  as  yet  prepared  to  state  whether 
some  snuzU  constant  difference  might  not  be  found  as  to  the  instant 
of  the  half-elapsed  time  of  spring-itide,  high  and  low  water,  and  that 
of  neaps,' producing  the  actual  ha^-range  of  tide  to  inches;  but  so 
satisfied  is  he  of  g.  closer  approximation  than  is  generally  allowed^ 
that,  though  he  would  never  propose  to  adpist  soundings  to  that 
half-tide  levels  because  the  mariner  would  have  to  make  variable 
allowances  to  ascertain  the  least  water  he  was  to  expect  in  the 
channel  before  him,  yet  he  would  suggest  for  scientific  and  frequent 
practical  references  the  desirability  of  engraving  on  some  rocky 
spot  of  every  harbour,  and  sheltered  portions  of  coast,  the  well-de- 
fined half4ide  level,  dated;  for,  on  the  assumption  that  such  a 
level  is  (no  matter  what  the  whole  amount  of  rise  and  fall  differs), 
in  the  same  latitude,  equidistant  from  the  earth's  centre,  then  we 
have  a  standard  of  obvious  importance  to  science.  By  reference  to 
this  constant  level  those  discrepancies  may  be  adjusted  which  attend 
engineering  operations,  designed  to  cooperate  on  opposite  sides  of  an 
isthmus,  where  the  vertical  range  differs,  and  either  high  or  low 
water  level  separately  be  started  from,  instead  of  the  ^mean  centre 
of  eaxih  range,  i.e.  half -tide  level. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Whewell  made  the  following  remarks  for  the 
purpose  of  exemplifying  the  application  of  physical  science  to  geo- 
logical researches. 

1.  The  permanence  of  the  level  of  mean  water,  which  Capt. 
Denham  has  recently  proved  by  trial  at  Liverpool,  suggests  the 
proper  mode  of  making  such  observations  on  the  permanence  of 
the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  as  were  formerly  recommended 
by  the  Association.  In  tidal  seas  the  level  of  the  ocean  must, 
for  such  a  purpose,  be  estimated  with  reference,  not  to  the  height 
of  high  or  of  low  water,  which  is  variable  on  many  accounts,  but 
to  the  height  of  mean  water.  This  mean  water  is  to  be  obtained 
by  taking  at  least  two  high  waters  and  the  intervening  low  water, 
or  two  low  waters  and  the  intervening  high  water.  A  very  few  tides 
will  give  a  near  approximation  to  the  true  mean  level ;  but  the 
more  there  are  taken,  the  more  accuracy  will  be  obtained.  This 
mean  level  must,  of  course,  for  the  purposes  now  spoken  of,  be  re- 
ferred to  some  durable  mark  in  the  solid  ground.  2.  The  phaeno- 
mena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  being  apparently  connected  with  the 
internal  constitu^tion  of  the  earth,  are  of  interest  to  the  geologist* 
According  to  the  most  recent  researches  of  Hansteen  the  earth  has 
four  magnetic  poles,  all  of  them  revolving  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  geographical  poles  ;  and  the  periods  of  these  revolutions  are  re- 
spectively about  4600,  1740,  1300,  and  860  years.  These  times, 
though  long  as  historical  periods,. are  short  compared  with  many  of 
those  cycles  of  which  geological  researches  and  astronomical  calcu- 
lations prove  the  existence ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  great 
curiosity  respecting  the  nature  of  the  subterraneous  changes  which 
take  place  insuch  periods.  It  concerns  the  geologist  therefore,  no  less 
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than  the  physical  philosopher,  to  further  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge of  terrestrial  magnetism.  3.  Tke  heat  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  earth  has  always  been  treated  of  by  those  who  have  establii^ted 
the  theory  of  heat  upon  mathematieal  principles.  Ti^  have 
hitherto  considered  it  as  proved,  upon  such  principles,  that  the  in- 
crease  of  temperature  of  the  substance  of  the  eai:th  as  we  descend, 
proves  the  r^ity  of  an  vrigintd  heat.  But  M.  Poisson,  in  his 
Theorie  de  la  Chaleur  just  published,  dissents  from  this  opinion,  and 
is  disposed  to  assign  another  reason  for  the  higher  temperature  be- 
low the  surface.  He  observes  that  the  cosmical  regions  in  which  the 
solar  system  moves  have  a  proper  temperature  of  their  own ;  that 
this  temperature  may  be  different  in  different  parts  of  the  universe; 
and  that  if  this  be  ao,  the  earth  would  be  some  time  in  acquiring 
the  temperature  of  the  part  of  space  in  which  it  has  arrived.  This 
temperature  will  be  propagated  gradually  from  the  surface  to  the 
interior  parts.  And  hence,  if  the  solar  system  moves  out  of  a  hotter 
into  a  colder  region  of  space,  the  part  of  the  earth  below  the  surface 
will  exhibit  traces  of  that  higher  temperature  which  it  had  before 
acquired.  And  this  would  by  no  means  imply  that  the  increase  of 
temperature  goes  on  all  the  way  to  the  centre.  Though  these  opi- 
nions may  not  gain  the  assent  of  geologists,  it  may  be  proper  that 
they  should  be  aware  that  such  have  been  promulgated. 


On  the  Geographical  Position  of  Cape  Farewell.    By  Dr.  West. 

The  chief  object  of  the  memoir  was  to  show,  That  Cape  Farewell, 
80  named  by  Davies  in  1585,  is  not,  as  stated  by  Egede,  Crantz,and 
Giesecke,  on  the  island  of  Sermesok,  but  <m  another  island  many 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  it ; — That  Staten  Hoek  is  not,  as  generally 
laid  down  in  charts,  a  promontory  on  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
the  main  land,  nor  yet,  as  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  59,) 
an  inlet,  but  that  it  is  identical  with  Cape  Farewell,  and  received  ite 
name,  which  signifies  the  States*  Ptonuyniory,  from  the  Dutch  nar 
vigators.  Dr.  West  also  showed  that  this  fact,  though  now  appa- 
rently quite  unknown  in  these  countries,  was  understood  and  plainly 
stated  nearly  ninety  years  ago  in  an  English  work,  Drage's  Aocount 
of  the  Voyage  in  the  California  in  1746  and  1747. 

The  memoir  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  Graah's  Chart  of 
Greenland,  the  latest  and  most  correct  extant,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  Giesecke,  in  his  account  of  Greenland  in  Brewster's  Edmbm^h 
Cyclopaedia,  and  in  his  map  of  that  country  in  the  14th  voL  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  has  placed  the  island  of 
Sermesok  nearly  a  degree  too  much  to  the  south ;  that  no  part  of 
the  main  land  could  possibly  be  seen  from  the  open  sea  to  the  south 
of  the  coast  of  Greenland  ;  and  that  the  island  most  to  the  south  of 
the  strait  Ikareseksoak  is  the  only  one  on  which  is  a  cape  answering 
to  the  description  given  by  navigators  of  Cape  FareweU. 

Dr.  West  concluded  his  memoir  by  expressing  his  opinion  that 
Captain  Graah,  by  his  having  satis&ctorily  ascertained  that  there 
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was  no  trace  whatever  of  a  colony  on  the  east  coast  fixHn  its  southern* 
most  extremitj  to  lot.  65^  3(y,  hafi  completely  estaUished  the  correct- 
ness of  the  opinion  of  Eggers  that  the  CEsterbygd,  or  eastern  settle- 
ment, was  situated  on  the  south-west  coast,  in  what  is  now  Juliane- 
shaab's  District;  and  that  it  received  its  name  merely  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  to  the  east  of  the  other  settlement,  the  Vesterbygd. 


ZOOLOGY   AND    BOTANY. 

On  Ihe  Primdples  of  Classification  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  in  ge- 
neral^  and  amomg  the  Mammalia  in  partictdar*  By  Pnjfessor 
Agassiz. 

Although  the  principal  groups  of  animals  are  impressed  with 
such  characters  as  to  be  easily  recognised  and  to  admit  of  little 
doubt,  yet  their  order  and  succession  have  been  determined  by  no 
general  principle*  This  appears  from  the  discrepancy  in  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  them  by  the  most  eminent  systematists,  each  of 
whom  has  assumed  arbitrarily  some  organ  or  system  of  organs  for 
tMfe  basis  of  his  arrangement  Professor  Agassiz,  after  adverting  to 
some  German  naturalists  who  alone  have  sought  after  a  general 
princi{^  which  should  be  satisfactory  to  ^^  philosophic  natural- 
istSy"  passed  in  review  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  each 
of  which,  he  stated,  exhibited  in  an  eminent  degree  the  develop- 
ment of  some  one  of  the  animal  ftinctions.  While  Vertebrate  ani- 
mals (with  Man  their  type)  arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection  in 
the  organs  of  the  Senses,  the  Invertebrate  offer  in  the  class  of 
Worms  the  representative  of  the  system  of  Nutrition,  in  Crustacea 
of  Circulation,  in  Insects  of  Respiration,  and  in  MoUusca  of  Genera- 
tiMu  The  iSrofessor  next  proceeded  to  demonstrate  in  what  man- 
ner each  subclass  of  vertebrate  animals  derives  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter from  some  one  element  of  the  animal  ceconomy* 

This  predominant  element  is  the  bony  skeleton  in  Fishes,  the  mus- 
colar  structure  in  Reptiles,  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  in 
Krdfly  and  the  perfection  of  the  senses  in  MammaUoy  which  there- 
fore reproduced  the  distinguishing  character  and  constitate  the  type 
oi  vertebrate  animals.  He  next  showed  that  each  of  the  other  sub- 
daases  c^  the  higher  group  is  represented  among  the  Mammalia 
along  with  its  own  peculiar  type.  He  explained  his  reason  for  the 
fourfold  division  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  subclass^  pointing  out 
the  dose  affinity  which  connects  the  jRummantiaf  the  Pachyderm 
mote,  thei&xfen^,  the  EdeaikMa^  and  the  herbivorous  Marsuq^iay 
(in  none  of  which  is  the  true  canine  tooth  developed,)  which  he  con- 
siders as  forming  a  sin^  group ;  in  another  he  unites  those  cha- 
nifiterised  by  the  presence  of  the  canine  tooth  in  its  proper  function 
(as  an  instrument  of  nutrition,  not  merely  of  defence),  viz.  the 
CarmDQira  and  those  MarsvpkUia  which  psurtake  of  their  character, 
and  the  Qpad0wmma.    The  Ceiacea  form  a  groiq>  in  themselves; 
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and  Man  another.    The  manner  in  which  these  represent  the  sub- 
classes of  Vertehrata  was  exhibited  by  the  comparison  of 

CetaceOy  with  Fishes, 

JRuminantia,  &c.        Reptiles, 
Camivora,  &c.  Birds ; 

while  Man  is  the  perfection  and  type  of  the  mammiferous  confor- 
mation. 

Prof.  Agassiz  then  applied  this  principle  to  illustrate  the  order 
and  succession  of  the  groups  in  Mamnudia  by  a  reference  to  the  or- 
der in  which  the  fossilized  remains  of  the  Vertebrata  occur  in  the  stra- 
tified deposits :  1.  Fishes,  2.  Reptiles,  3.  Birds,  4.  Mammalia.  From 
the  same  consideration  results  the  following  arrangement  of  the  re- 
presentative groups  among  these  last:  1.  Cetacea^  2,  JRuminanHay 
&c.,  3.  Camivoray  4.  Man,  who  thus  in  a  twofold  aspect  becomes 
the  culminant  point  of  the  animal  creation. 


Observations  on  the  Zoology  of  the  Island  of  Rathlin,  offihe  North' 
em  Coast  of  Ireland.  By  James  Drummond  Marshall, 
MJD. 

The  zoology  of  Rathlin  does  not  oflfer  any  new  species  in  addition 
to  those  hitherto  found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  county  Antrim, 
and  this  notice  was  laid  before  the  Association  rather  to  mark  the 
habitats  of  some  species  than  to  add  anything  to  what  is  already 
known. 

The  only  Mammalia  frequenting  the  island  are,  the  Norway  Rat, 
the  Common  Mouse,  the  Shrew  Mouse,  and  the  Hare.  The  latter 
is  but  rarely  seen,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  specimen,  the  au- 
thor cannot  say  whether  it.  is  the  hare  of  Great  Britain  or  that 
lately  ascertained  to  be  a  species,  or  rather  perhaps  a  variety ^  pecu- 
liar to  Ireland. 

In  Ornithology <i^o  far  as  the  author  could  ascertain,  there  are  about 
60  species,  comprising  32  land  and  28  water  birds.  From  the  situation 
of  the  island,  its  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  consequent  facilities  for 
incubation,  many  species  of  water  birds  choose  it  for  a  summer  re- 
sidence. The  most  common  species  are  the  Larus  JUssa^  Larus 
argentatus,  Lams  Cantis,  Alca  Torda,  Fraterctda  arcHca,  Uria 
Troile,  Uria  GryUe,  Phalacrocorcuc  Carboy  Phalacrocorcue  cristatus. 

Although  all  the  above-mentioned  species  are  plentifully  distri- 
buted, the  Larus  Rissa,  or  Kittiwake,  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  ; 
every  headland  round  the  northern  shore  of  the  island  was  tenanted 
by  this  common  though  beautiful  species.  In  company  with  it  were 
found  the  Alca  Torda^  Fratercuta  arctica,  and  Una  Traiky  all 
living  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  the  Puffins  occupied  the  earthy 
patches  which  here  and  there  occurred  between  the  basalt  and  lime- 
stone of  which  the  rocks  are  chiefly  composed,  while  the  three  for- 
mer tenanted  every  pinnacle  and  ledge  of  rock  not  otherwise  oc- 
cupied.   The  Una  GryUe  inhabited  one  of  the  headlands  on  the 
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southern  extremity  of  the  island ;  but  their  numbers  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  those  of  the  Uria  Troile  or  Area  Tarda.  The  my- 
riads of  fry  of  different  species  of  fish,  particularly  the  Launce^  or 
Sand-eel,  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  food  to  the  various  searfowl 
frequenting  Rathlin. 

The  Fishes  of  this  island  do  not  differ  from  those  found  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  most  common  species  is  the 
Coal-fish  (Gadtis  carhonarius).  This  on  the  Irish  coast  is  called, 
in  its  different  stages  of  growth,  Pickoc,  Bhchariy  Glmhariy  and  Grey 
Lord,  and  corresponds,  according  to  Dr.  Neill,  to  the  Sillock  and 
PiUock  of  Shetland,  the  former  name  being  applied  to  the  fiy,  and 
the  latter  to  the  fish  when  a  year  old. 

The  Cod-fish  is  but  rarely  procured,  there  being  but  one  cod-bank 
(which  is  called  Skimaw),  lying  between  Rathlin  and  Isla  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  Lithe,  Ling,  Plaice,  and  Turbot  are  ocuflDnally  caught ;  and 
during  summer  the  Grey  Gurnard  and  one  or  two  species  of  Wrasse 
are  plentiful  round  the  shores. 

The  Fifteen-spined  Stickleback  (G^a«^05«eu«  spinacMa)  has  been 
found  in  the  pools  on  the  shore,  and  in  the  rivulets  and  ponds  the 
Short-spined  Stickleback  (C  hraehycentrus). 


Notices  of  the  Geographical  Range  of  certain  Birds  common  to  vo- 
rious  Parts  of  the  World  but  principally  to  India  and  Europe*^ 
By  Lieut'Col.  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S. 

Aquila  chrysaeta  India  and  Europe. 

Faico  Tinnunctdus  India  and  Europe. 

Chicquera   India  and  Cape  of  Grood  Hope^ 

arcm  eyaneus fEurope,  and  only  slightly  differ- 

^  \     mg  m  India. 

rindia,  Java,  and  Cape  of  Good 

Strix  Javanica <      Hope.  (Very  like  Strixflain- 

L     mea  of  Europe.) 
A  Swallow  hardly  distinguishable  1  t  j  • 
from  H.  rtistica  of  Europe  ...  J    ^    ^ 

Alcyon  Smymensis Smyrna  and  India. 

Alcedo  rudis Dukhun  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ilfffsctjpeto  (longtailed  white  and)  o    xi.  Ai»-         j  t  j. 
cheftnut)  ...  }  ^^^^  ^^"^*  ^^  I^^^*- 

{Europe  and  North  America.  A 
species  or  variety  in  India  very 
slightly  different. 

Oriolus  GaOmUi  /Europe,  India,  and  Cape  of  Good 

\     Hope. 

— —  melanocephdlus    India  and  the  Cape. 

Cape  Thrush  {Ixos  Caffer) India  and  the  Cape. 
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Ixosfaleatas Dukhun  and  Philippines. 

Lesser  Whitethroat  

ButfyiBS  ciireoia    

Stonechat  

Phcenicura  Stiecica 

Emberiza  melcmocephakL 

'    ■  kortukma 

Common  Sparrow 

Pasiorroseus    

Coracias  IncKea   Jndia  and  the  Cape. 

Hoopoe  (not  of  Europe) Cape  and  India. 

Leptosomtis  afer   Cape  and  Dukhun. 

C«c«;t«/i^a^^^^....l  j,^^j^  jgj^^^  ^^  Dukhun. 

Ceniropus  PhiUppensis  J 

Cuculus  carwrus  Europe  and  Dukhun. 

Cinnyris  aurucai4tltm Cape  and  Dukhun. 

MahraUensis Philipjanes  and  Dukhun. 

Columba  risoria    Senegal,  India. 

tenas  India,  China,  Europe. 

Peafowl Wild  in  India. 

Common  Fowl Ditto. 

{China,  India,  Cape,  Arabia,  Bar- 
bary,  Europe.  (Not  migratory 
in  India  and  the  Cape.) 

Pterocles  eastistus  Asia  Minor,  India. 

Francolinus  spadiceus Madagascar  and  India. 

r  Common  to  India,  the  Cape,  and 

Several  species  of  Herons   <      Europe,   or  to  two  of  these 

I     countries. 
The  Sacred  Ibis  of  Egypt  is  believed  by  Col.  Sykes  to  be  tbe 
same  as  the  Indian  Ibis. 

IbisfaldneUua Europe  and  India. 

Green  Sandpiper  ...^ 

Wood  Sandpiper  ...  ^ Common  to  Europe  and  India. 

Common  Saodpiper  j 

Toiantis  Ochropus   Hudson's  Bay  and  Indm. 

jSn°pf.T:::} ...iHdiaand  Europe. 

Rhynchcea Cape  and  India. 

Pdidna  Temrmnckii India  and  Europe. 

JaccoML  China  and  India. 

GaUimda Ja^a  and  India. 

Porphyris Madagascar  and  India. 

Coot Europe  and  India. 

Cursoritu  Astadcus India  and  Cape. 

Golden  Plover N.  America,  Europe,  India.     ' 

Himantopus  mdemcpierus   Java,  India,  Europe. 

Atuis  strepera    "J 

Rhynchaspis  vtreseene  > India  and  Europe. 

MarecaJistaUms J 
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.India  and  Europe. 


Querquedula  drcia 

M  Crecca 

IhtUfftilarufina 

cristata   ,., 

"  North  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 

Dukhun,  100  to  200  miles  in- 

~           >#     ».  land,  and  1800  feet  above  the 

Sterna  Anffltca -j      ^  ^.^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

plumage  from  summer  to  win- 
ter. 

Besides  the  instances  of  identity  above  quoted  from  specimens  in 
Colonel  Sykes's  own  cabinet,  others  are  mentioned  of  such  ehse  ana^ 
logy  as  to  render  their  specific  difference  extremely  dubious.  Many 
species  of  birds  of  different  natural  groups  and  habits  are  thus  proved 
to  have  an  extensive  geographical  range,  under  considerable  differ- 
ences of  mean  temperature.  Deducting  tkqpePpecies,  which  do 
or  may  be  imagined  to  migrate  from  one  region  to  another,  there 
remains  abundant  evidence,  derived  from  continually  resident  birds, 
that  some  birds  live  in  India  with  a  mean  temp,  of  77°  to  82°,  and 
in  Britain  with  a  mean  temp,  of  4?5°  to  50°.  Connecting  these  facts 
with  the  instances  of  tigers  living  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  elephants  and  Indian  birds  braving  our  winters,  Colonel  Sykes 
concludes  that  the  power  of  acclimation  possessed  by  many  birds 
and  other  animals  is  very  considerable,  and  capable  of  us^l  appli- 
cation to  a  question  of  practical  importance,  viz.  the  q^ksity  of 
employing  artificial  heat  generally  in  our  vivariums,  anq^Bthe  cu- 
rious geol(^ical  problem  of  the  climate  of  the  globe  when^ephants 
and  tigers  were  inhabitants  of  the  northern  zones. 

[Captain  James  Ross,  in  corroboration  of  these  views,  stated  that 
the  Stonechat,  Whitethroat,  and  Golden  Plover  were  inhabitants  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  that  the  Raven  also  occurs  in  the  Arctic  Circle, 
without  being  subject  to  change  of  plumage.] 


On  the  Infra-Orbital  Cavities  in  Deers  and  Antelopes*    By 
Dr,  Jacob. 

[This  paper  having  been  drawA  up  in  compliance  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Association,  will  be  print^  in  the  next  volume 
of  Transactions.] 


On  a  Mode  of  preserving  Echinodermata.    By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Mayne. 

In  the  year  1828,  being  at  the  sea-side,  Mr.  Mayne  collected  many 
Echini  for  examination ;  and  the  house  not  being  large  enough  to 
afford  him  a  separate  room,  he  used  chloride  of  lime  to  prevent  in- 
conT«nience  to  the  family  from  the  smell.  He  soon  perceived  that 
the  EckM  steeped  in  the  solution  did  not  lose  their  spines ;  he  ac^ 
cordingly  tried  to  preserve  them  wkh  all  their  spines  on,  and  suc- 
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ceeded  completely.  He  has  since  tried  this  process  with  many 
Echini  and  small  star-fish.  The  preparation  should  not  be  so  strong 
as  to  act  sensibly  on  the  surface  of  the  crust,  as  in  that  case  he  found 
that  the  spines  would  fall  off. 


On  Pentacrinus  EuropsBus  and  a  Species  of  Beroe  taken  in  Dublin 
Bay.    By  R.  Ball. 

Specimens  of  these  were  exhibited  to  the  Meeting.  The  Beroe 
has  been  examined  by  Mr.  R.  Patterson  of  Belfast,  who  finds,  it  ta 
be  a  new  species  of  the  genus  Pleurobrachia  of  Fleming.  It  ha* 
been  also  taken  in  Larne  Lough,  Antrim. 


Account  of  a  Toad  found  alive  imbedded  in  a  solid  Mass  of  New  Red 
Sandstone,  J^  T.  L  GoocH,  Resident  Engineer  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway.     CommunicaJbed  by  Mr.  Sturge. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  statements  contained  in  this 
communication. 

In  the  excavations  for  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  in 
the  Park  Gardens  at  Coventry,  the  earth  was  opened  to  a  depth  of 
eleven  feet  on  the  16th  of  June  1835;  the  section  presented  soil 
eighteen  inches,  mixed  sand  and  clay  three  feet,  masses  of  red  sand- 
stone, ^ijewhat  severed  by  *  backs*  and  fissures,  but  requiring  the 
use  of  Ujk  bars,  and  occasionally  powder.  One  of  these  masses,  near 
the  bofj^p  of  the  excavation,  having  its  three  dimensions  eighteen, 
fifteen,  and  five  inches,  being  lifted  and  thrown  towards  a  wagon, 
fell  on  the  ground  and  broke  nearly  through  the  centre ;  the  divided 
parts  lay  about  an  inch  asunder.  One  of  these  fragments  having 
been  thrown  into  the  wagon,  a  Toad  was  observed  in  a  cavity  or 
cell  in  the  face  of  the  remaining  fragment,  and  was  projected  thence 
in  consequence  of  the  workman  kicking  the  stone.  The  other  frag- 
ment of  stone  being  reapplied  to  its  fellow,  it  was  found  that  an 
oval  cavity  existed  in  the  centre,  which  had  no  visible  communica- 
tion to  the  surface. 

The  cavity  of  the  stone  in  which  the  Toad  is  said  to  have  been 
imbedded  was  lined  with  a  thin  black  deposit ;  on  bne  side  of  the 
cavity,  which  was  more  rounded  than  the  other,  this  deposit  was 
most  visible. 

The  colour  of  the  Toad  was  at  first  bright  brown ;  in  ten  minutes 
it  had  grown  almost  blaeh :  it  seemed  oppressed,  and  gasped  fre- 
quently ;  was  rather  under  the  usual  size,  but  plump,  and  apparently 
in  good  condition,  but  seemed  to  have  been  injured  on  the  head.  It 
was  replaced  in  the  hollow  of  the  stone,  the  crack  having  been  stopped 
with  clay,  and  died  in  four  days. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Drummond  stated  that,  from  -observations  lately 
made  by  him,  the  Gordius  aquaticw  seems  to  be  viviparous. 
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On  the  Action  of  Light  on  Plants.    By  Professor  Daubeny. 

Professor  Daubeny  reported,  the  progress  which  he  has  made  in 
his  experiments  on  this  subject  since  1833,  when  he  communicated 
the  results  obtained  up  to  that  time  to  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge.  At  that  period  he  had  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  decomposed  by  a  plant  was  in  proportion,  not  to  the 
chemical  or  heating  influence  of  the  ray  transmitted  to  it,  but  to  its 
illuminating  power :  he  has  since  found  that  the  functions  of  ex- 
haling moisture  by  the  leaves,  and  absorbing  it  by  the  roots,  depend 
upon  the  same  law ;  with  thb  difference,  however,  that,  provided 
some  light  be  present,  a  body  radiating  much  heat  will  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  one  transmitting  a  greater  degree  of  light.  Thus,  a 
solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  which  absorbs  and  conse- 
quently radiates  much  heat,  is  nearly  as  efficient  in  causing  the  ex- 
halation and  absorption  of  moisture  as  glass,  which  transmits  the 
entire  spectrum ;  and  in  proof  that  this  does  not  depend  upon  any 
peculiar  power  residing  in  the  violet  ray,  water  obscured  by  ink,  so 
as  to  produce  an  equally  feeble  illuminating  effect,  was  found,  in 
consequence  of  the  heat  it  radiated,  to  produce  an  equal  degree  of 
exhalation.  Yet  when  the  plant  was  covered  over  by  opake  bodies 
radiating  much  heat,  the  amount  of  moisture  exhaled  was  very  in- 
considerable. 

Professor  Daubeny  has  employed,  in  his  experiments  on  plants, 
the  light  emitted  by  balls  of  lime  ignited  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  jel^ 
but  could  not  discover  that  it  exerted  any  influence  on  the  quantity 
of  moisture  exhaled  by  them. 


Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Horizontal  Branches  of  Comf&nR* 
By  William  Nicol. 

In  a  paper  on  the  structure  of  recent  and  fossil  ConifenBy  inserted 
in  Plrofessor  Jameson's  Philosophical  Journal  for  January  1834<,  the 
author  gave  an  account  of  a  very  striking  difference  he  haid  observed 
in  the  structure  of  the  opposite  sides  of  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  TaxO' 
dium  disHcha.  The  pith  was  much  nearer  one  side  than  the  other, 
and  the  narrowest  was  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  broadest  side.  The 
narrow  side  showed  the  usual  structure  of  the  true  Pines  in  all  the 
three  principal  sections,  but  the  broad  side  in  the  transverse  sec- 
tion possessed  a  greater  degree  of  solidity  than  the  narrowest  side, 
and  in  both  the  longitudinal  sections  the  vessels  were  filled  with  de- 
cussating fibres,  and  the  discs  were  not  only  more  sparingly  bestowed 
but  were  also  smaller  and  more  obscure  than  those  occurring  in  the 
other  side.  At  the  time  this  wood  was  examined  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  portion  of  a  stem  or  a  branch.  He  has  since  as- 
certained that  it  was  a  horizontal  branch,  and  it  then  became  inter- 
esting to  determine  whether  the  difference  of  structures  was  peculiar 
to  the  piece  of  wood  in  question ;  whether  it  occurred  in  both  the 
stem  and  branches  of  Taxodium  eUsticha ;  whether  it  was  peculiar 
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to  that  kind  of  wood;  or  whether  it  was  a  general  feature  in  the  ho- 
rizontal branches  of  other  ConifercB. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation,  wbs  to  procure  another  branch 
of  TaacodiMm  ctutkha.  This  he  dki  h»t  summer,  and  marked  the 
upper  side  before  the  branch  was  cut  off.  The  structure  of  this 
branch  agreed  in  everj  respect  with  that  of  t^e  branch  formerly  ex- 
muned^  and  the  pak-coloured  or  narrowest  side  was  the  uppermost. 
Hie  next  step  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  stem  o#  Tetxodhem  di- 
9iicha  screed  in  structure  with  the  branches.  For  this  purpose  the 
author  requtested  Mr.  James  Macnab,  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Edin- 
Iwrgb^  to  bring  him  from  America  a  portion  of  a  stem.  This  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  do  last  winter.  The  stem  was  five  inches  and 
three  tenths  thick  in  the  longest  dkmeter.  The  pith  was  nearer  one 
side  than  the  other  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  surface  of 
tiije  cross  section  was  of  a  uniform  pale  colour,  with  the  exception 
of  a  spot  surroundii^  the  pith  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a 
slightly  darker  shade.  On  examining  a  number  of  sections  of  this 
stem,  they  were  all  found  to  agree  with  coniferous  stems  in  general, 
and  showed  not  a  trace  of  the  structure  occurring  in  the  under  side  of 
the  horizontal  branches. 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  in  Ttixodium  disHcha  the  difier* 
ence  of  structure  alluded  to  was  peculiar  to  the  horizontal  or  nearly 
horizontal  branches,  the  third  step  was  to  determine  whether  any 
other  coniferous  horizontal  branches  agreed  in  structure  with 
those  of  TaxocHum  disticka.  With  this  view  Mr.  Nicholas  lately 
procured  branches  of  ten  different  i^ecies  of  Pines,  and  has  found 
them  all  agreeing  in  structure  with  those  of  Taxodiumdisticha.  The 
pith  is  always  nearer  the  upper  than  the  under  side.  The  upper  or 
pale  portions  have  discs  similar  to  those  of  the  stems,  and  show  no 
trace  of  decussating  fibres  in  the  vessek  or  spaces  containing  the 
discs.  The  under  or  darker-coloured  portions  have  fewer,  smaller, 
and  more  obscure  discs  than  those  contained  in  the  upper  part,  and 
the  spaces  between  the  vertical  partitions  in  both  the  longitudinal 
sections  have  decussating  fibres,  which,  however,  are  oliten  finer  and 
iBore  crowded  than  those  in  Tcusodimn  distieka, 

it  may  be  right  to  remark,  that  in  conileroms  horizimtal  branches 
the  pith  is  always  more  or  less  eccentric,  and  that  in  some  instances 
the  eecentrseity  is  great.  In  a  branch,  for  example,  of  the  black 
spruce,  the  cross  section,  which  is  somewhat  oyate,  has  a  vertical 
diameter  of  three  inches  and  three  tenths.  The  distance  of  the  pith 
from  the  u]^r  £ade  is  only  half  an  inch,  and  from  tiie  Btider  dde  it 
is  two  inches  and  e%ht  tenths^.  There  are  thirty  distinct  annual  layers 
in  the  underside ;  but  these  thirty  layers,  when  crowded  into  the  space 
of  half  an  inch  in  the  upper  side,  are  so  minute  that  they  can  scarcely 
he  enumerated.  This,  however,  is  an  extseme  case,  the  |Hth  being 
ia  general  less  distant  from  the  centre.  The  branches  of  some  pines, 
paarticukrly  the  larch,  are  nearly  cylindrical,  but  even  in  these  the 
fttth  is  always  oot  of  the  centre. 

But  although  the  upper  and  under  sides  oi  many,  perhaps  all,  co- 
niferous branches,  present  a  dilEerent  structure^  yet  such  a  dif^renee 
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»  not  entirelj  ecmfined  to  the  l»unckes.  In  some  few  steins  a  similar 
difference  has  been  seen  in  the  opposite  sides.  In  a  stem  of  Pinmtit^ 
CedrtiSy  for  instance,  one  of  the  sides  was  of  a  pale  colour,  and  had 
the  usual  structure ;  the  other  side  was  of  a  darker  colour,  and  had 
a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  imder  side  of  horizontal  branches. 
Another  portion  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  however,  was  of  a  uni- 
form colour,  and  had  throughout  the  usual  structure.  A  young 
ertem  of  Pimes  larieia  had  a  structure  similar  to  tiiat  of  branefiies, 
and  the  same  was  observed  in  an  upright  stem  of  G^qftressnA  sempet*' 
mrena* 


On  ike  Formatkm  of  Wood.    B^  Dr.  West. 

Ih*.  West  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Bog  Yew,  in  which,  from  the 
non-adherence  of  two  successive  annual  layers,  the  central  portion 
of  the  heartwood,  though,  in  close  contact  with  the  surround- 
ing portion,  which  constituted  the  greatest  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
tree,  was  throughout  its  whole  extent  perfectly  distinct  from  it,  so 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  small  tree  which  had  grown  up 
through  the  centre  of  a  large  one,  adapting  itself  completely  to  its 
cavity.  He  considered  this  singular  phsenomenon  to  be  the  result  of 
a  severe  frost,  which  had  either  frozen  a  very  thin  layer  of  albur- 
num, so  as  to  destroy  its  vitality,  and  thus  prevent  the  next-formed 
layer  from  adhering  to  it,  or  else,  without  absolutely  destroyiog  it, 
had  so  affected  its  exterior  surface,  as  to  produce  the  same  result. 
He  expressed  a  doubt  whether  this  exactly  answered  to  the  lesion 
called  by  the  French  geUvure ;  and  produced  a  drawing,  copied  from 
one  by  Decandolte,  of  a  section  of  a  juniper  tree  affected  with  that 
lesion,  in  which  the  diseased  layer  was  of  comparatively  considerable 
thickness,  whereas  in  his  specimen  there  was  no  appearance  what- 
ever of  a  diseased  layer,  however  thin,  nor  any  space  where  such 
could  have  been.  He  alluded  also  to  another  lesion,  mentioned  by 
Duhamel,  called  rovlurey  which  consisted  in  the  noU-adherence  of 
the  annual  layers,  and  so  far  appeared  to  have  a  greater  resemblance 
to  tiie  ease  under  eoosideratioa ;  but  for  want  of  a  more  detailed 
afeeount  he  did  not  ventuve  to  pronounce  whether  they  were  idesp 
tieaL  He  next  Altered  into  tiie  consideration  of  how  £af  thi»  ease^ 
and  stiD  more  that  of  Decandolle's  juniper  tree,  might  be  uiged 
ia  fetvour  of  Duhamers  theory  of  the  formai:ici]i  of  wood,  and 
agfldnst  those  of  Decanddle  and  Dit  Petit  Thouaxs  ;  and  remaafked 
th«t  at  an  events  it  clearly  proved  that  the  bark  can.  fonn  good 
wood,  independratly  of  the  aul  of  the  albuamum*  He  farther  ad-« 
duced  the  fast,  that  the  nodules  of  wood  that  are  found  on  the  trunk 
of  the  beech  have  always  a  layer  of  liber  interposed  between  them 
and  the  albiinxam ;  and  expressed  hi5  opinion  thaA  this  afforded  an 
additional  proo^  that  the  bark  has,  in  general,  if  not  the  sole^  at  least 
the  predominant  influence  in  the  formatloa  eS.  wood.  In  thia  ^eei- 
men,  the  annual  layer  formed  after  the  occurrence,  whatever  it  wai^ 
that  prevented  its  adhesion  to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  was  as 
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thick  and  sound  as  any  of  those  that  were  near  it,  though  it  must 
apparently  have  been  formed  wholly  by  the  liber. 


NoHce  of  a  Yew  found  in  a  Bog  in  Queen's  County.  By  Charles 
William  Hamilton,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland.    (  Communicated  by  Mr.  Mack  ay.) 

In  this  tree  Mr.  Hamilton  was  able  to  count  annual  rings  or  layers 
indicating  a  growth  of  54*5  years.  Yet  so  compact  was  tie  wood,  or 
so  close  the  layers,  that  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  did  not  exceed  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  its  circumference  three  feet  and  a  half.  The 
growth  had  been  very  slow  during  the  last  three  centuries,  for  near 
the  exterior  there  were  about  100  rings  within  the  space  of  one 
inch. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Mackay  measured  a  yew  tree,  growing  on 
the  island  of  Innisfallen  on  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killamey,  of  nearly 
double  the  dimensions  of  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  or  be- 
tween six  and  seven  feet  in  circumference. 


Notice  of  the  Yew  at  Macruss.    By  Dr.  Litton. 

Dr.  Litton  had  tried  the  age  of  the  celebrated  yew  tree  at  Mu- 
cruss  by  Decandolle's  test,  and  found  that  the  result  nearly  agreed 
with  the  tradition.  He  exhibited  a  specimen  of  an  oak  tree  bearing 
the  impress  of  letters  on  the  inner  concave  surface. 

Mr.  Saunderson  noticed  a  passage  in  an  old  Scotch  hiatory, 
which  stated  that  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  was  so  much  infested 
by  yew  trees  that  a  great  emigration  of  Irish  took  place  in  conse- 
quence, who,  with  their  families  and  cattle,  went  over  to  settle  them- 
selves in  Scotland,  the  yew  trees  every  year  destroying  their  cattle 
in  Ireland. 


On  Bog  Timber.    By  the  Eev.  Archdeacon  Vignoles. 

The  bogs  of  Westmeath  are  numerous,  covering  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  county.  They  almost  invariably  present  the  same 
natural  appearance,  only  some  are  much  more  thickly  imbedded 
with  bog  timber  than  others.  In  some  of  them  there  are  three 
layers  of  trees  to  be  found ;  and  alternating  with  them  as  many 
layers  of  peat  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  trees  in  each 
layer  appear  to  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  could  not  have  been 
coexistent.  The  specimen  of  bark  exhibited  was  taken  from  a  tree 
56  feet  long;  squaring  from  2  feet  to  18  inches:  it  lay  upon  a 
heathy  bed ;  consequently  where  it  fell  the  surface  was  heath.  It 
was  charred  from  top  to  bottom.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the 
timber  found  in  the  neighbourhood  bears  the  marks  of  fire.  The 
roots  are  rarely  found  attached  to  the  tree,  but  likewise  bear  evident 
traces  of  having  been  burnt.    They  are  of  enormous  size. 
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Dr.  Martin  Barry  communicated  the  result  of  some  observations 
on  the  colour  of  the  sky,  as  seen  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc; 
and  expressed  his  conviction,  that,  while  the  depth  of  this  colour 
appeared  very  much  increased,  as  might  be  expected,  from  his  ele- 
vated position,  its  peculiar  tinge  of  black  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  contemporaneous  reception  by  the  eye  of  rays  from  the 
snow.  He  stated  that  the  same  effect  has  been  observed  by  Boussin* 
gault  in  his  attempted  ascent  of  Chimborazo  and  other  mountains. 


Cursory  Bemarks  upon  some  matters  contained  in  a  Letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  WiUiam  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Packenham.  By  William 
ScHiEDS,  MJ).    (^Translated  by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

1.  The  Oxalis  tuberosa  is  a  plant  of  Chili,  not  of  Mexico ;  at 
least  I  have  never  heard  of  any  plant  of  this  genus  with  esculent 
roots  being  cultivated  in  the  Mexican  republic.  The  country 
abounds  in  wild  species  of  Oxalis  (the  Xoxocayallin  of  Hernandez), 
some  of  which  are  applied  to  culinary  purposes  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Sorrels  (Rumex)  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Solanum  tuberosum^  is,  without  doubt,  a  native  of  this  soil, 
as  has  been  already  published  in  the  beginning  of  1829.  I  haye 
collected  several  varieties,  which  may,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  distinct 
species.  Moreover,  I  have  collected  among  them  one  species  (/Sb- 
lanum  oocycarpumy  Schiede)  equally  tuberous,  and  in  every  respect 
akin  to  the  o.  tttberosum^  from  which  it  differs  in  bearing  pointed 
fruit  Notwithstanding  which,  the  Papa^  according  to  my  researches, 
has  no  Aztec  name,  being  known  to  the  Aztecs  by  the  name  of 
Papa,  Hernandez  speaks  of  the  Peruvian  Papa;  which  proves  how 
little  he  was  aware  of  its  being  a  plant  of  this  country. 

3.  According  to  my  observations,  the  Cevadilla  is  a  new  plant 
(  Verairum  officinale^  Schiede).  Hernandez  has  described  and  fi- 
gured it  very  indifferently  under  the  name  of  Hzcuinpatli,  or  Dog- 
killer.  It  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic,  diuretic,  antiarthritic,  and  an- 
tipsoric.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  employed  in  the  cure 
of  hydrophobia.  In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  a  new  species 
of  Veratrum  (  V.  Orjilia^  Sabadilla,)  has  been  published  by  Dea- 
courtilz,  which  he  conjectures  to  be  the  plant  which  yields  the  ce- 
vadilla of  the  shops  of  Europe.  In  my  opinion,  this  last  plant  is 
doubtful,  and  is  at  least  distinct  from  the  Cevadilla  of  this  capital 
and  of  the  shops  of  Berlin. 

4.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  plant  called  Amole,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sonora.  A  root  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market-place  of 
Mexico,  under  the  name  of  Amole^  which  is  the  Agave  polyan^ 
thoides  of  Schiede,  or  at  least  one  nearly  related  to  it.  It  is  com- 
monly used  for  washing  linen,  in  place  of  soap,  as  it  abounds  in  an 
extractive  and  saponaceous  principle. 

5.  I  do  not  know  the  Cestrum  MutisiL  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  a 
production  of  South  America.  In  some  parts  of  Mexico  they  em- 
ploy in  its  place  the  sap  of  the  Justicia  tinctoria ;  but  I  cannot  say 
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wketker  or  not  its  colour  is  as  durable  as  that  of  the  Cksirumj  hav- 
iog  written  a  znimber  of  ktteis  with  it  to  £im>pey  which  «Fe  eonsfr* 
qnendy  noft  in  my  possessiocu 

'6.  Skoiild  the  HmioseehUy  mentioiied  by  Mr.  iiaoodlton  in  his 
letter,  be  Ihe  YcioxaeMU  c^  HeroandeaE,  I  can  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  Taiawna  Mexioana  of  Juaneu.  Its  reputed  mediekiai  propeiv 
ties  woe  mosit  pndiably  taiaggmiBd ;  and  both  the  flowers  and  the 
seed  are  &asplefyed  in  tins  ofMsaby  in  <the  cure  oi  vasioiiB  nervow  af- 
fections, and  especially  epilepsy.  Yoloxochitl  is  an  Aztec  term  im- 
plying the  Flower  of  the  Heart  {Flor  del  Coraam), 

I  ^laU  <Mandude  these  remarks  by  observing,  th^  several  ai  the 
matters  indicated,  together  with  a  multitude  of  otha»  relating  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  of  Mexicp,  have  been  diaeussed  in  a  GesEman  bo- 
tanical periodical :  ^^  Linnsea.  £in  Journal  f  iir  die  Botanik  in  ihrem 
ganzen  Umfange.  Herausgegeben  von  D.F.L.  v.  SddeehtendaL 
Berlin,  Jahrgang  1829,  et  seqq." 
Mexico,  28th  December,  1834. 

Mr.  Hamilton  stated  that  he  has  lately  received  a  pericarp  and 
two  nuts  of  the  celebrated  Pah  de  Vaim^  from  the  vichiity  of  the 
farm  of  Barbula,  spokaa  of  by  Humboldt;  but,  un&ntunatdy,  they 
di||^  not  reach  him  in  a  state  £t  for  vegetation,  and  were  apparentlj 
too  old  when  gathered.  He  has  written  for  a  further  supply  of 
frosh^fiuit,  and  specimens  of  various  ages,  together  with  the  floweis^ 
which  have  never  yet  been  botandcally  exammed. 

Below  is  a  mde  outline  of  the  pericarp  and  one  of  the  irats^  of 
Iheir  natural  dimensioiB. 


Pericarpii  diameter  equatorialis  polL  2 ;  diam.  polaris  1  i  poll. 

He  has  also  been  favoured  by  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  with  a  few  seeds  of 
the  wax-tree  of  Guyana,  and  a  candle  made  from  its  wax.  A  {dant 
nosed  from  one  of  these  seeds  is  now  growing  in  Pontey's  nursery  at 
Bublin,  but  has  not  yet  assumed  an  arborescent  character.  What  this 
tree  is  cannot  yet  be  ascertained ;  it  bears  at  present  little  resem- 
blance to  the  genus  Amyrisy  to  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
suspected  to  belong. 
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On  the  Mathematical  Relations  of  Ae  Forms  (fthe  CeRs  tf  Plants. 
By  Dr.  Allman. 

Having  demonstrated  the  reeiprocitj  of  the  five  aolid  focois,  viz» 
the  ftides  and  angles  of  the  tetrahedron,  the  cube  and  the  octohe- 
dron,  the  dodecahedron  and  icosahedron,  the  author  endeavoured 
to  reduee  to  corresponding  systenys  the  forms  of  the  ceik  of  plants. 

The  dodecahedron  and  icosahedron,  considered  as  respectively 
formii]^  the  oelhilar  tissiie,  appear,  fr<na  the  natural  oonsequenoes, 
well  to  agree  with,  and  so  far  to  ex^rfain,  sundry  exterior  appeajr- 
ances  in  groups  of  plants  also  in  structure  reciprocal,  the  Mxogeoe. 
and  the  Undo^ene. 

The  triangular  soUd  angles  of  four  ordinate  dodecahedra  may  meet 
at  a  point,  ^  leave  exterior  spaces ;  the  quinquangular  solid  angles 
of  four  icosahedra  cannot,  without  mutual  encroachm^sit,  meet  at  a 
point,  but  must  leave  interior  spaces. 

If  it  be  reasonable  that  the  tubes  or  fibres  of  plants,  whose  growth 
is  always  posterior  to  that  of  the  cells,  be  arranged  where  most  room 
is  afforded,  or  where  least  pressure  is  found  likely  to  exclude  then^ 
the  tube,  or  fluid  of  the  tube,  by  the  approximation  to  the  sphere,  or 
distension  of  the  cell,  would  be  driven  from  the  middle  of  the  side  to 
the  edge,  from  the  edge  to  the  sdid  angle.  Five  vertical  planes 
.  may  pass  through  all  the  solid  angles  of  the  dodecahedron ;  three  such 
planes  may  pass  through  all  the  solid  angles  of  the  icosahedron. 

If  the  central  mass  of  approximate  dodecahedra  should  be  a  little 
augmented  before  the  tub^  be  established,  the  ordinate  dodecahe- 
dra might  easily  pass  into  the  rhombic,  which  are  capable  of  form- 
ing, without  interstice,  a  compact  mass.  For  the  solid  angle  (there 
being  twenty  like)  of  the  ordinate  dodecahedron  is  formed  of  three 
plane  angles,  each  of  108^ ;  the  triangular  solid  angle  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron  (there  being  eight  Hke,  besides  six  quadrangular)  is 
formed  of  three  plane  angles,  each  of  109®  28';  and  this  is  Sie  mear 
sure  of  each  of  the  three  plane  angles  which  form  the  central  solid 
angle  of  the  tetrahedron.  The  measure,  also,  of  each  of  the  four 
plane  angles  which  form  the  quadrangular  solid  angle  of  the  rhom- 
bic is  70®  32',  the  measure  (^  each  of  the  four  pkuie  angles  which 
form  the  central  solid  angle  of  the  cube :  hence,  six  like  solid  an- 
gles accurately  meet  at  a  point 

Two  verticsd  planes,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  may  pass  through 
all  the  quadrangular  solid  angles,  and  through  four  of  tihe  eight  tri- 
angulars  of  this  rhombic,  the  four  which  remain  being  found  in  two 
other  planes  of  the  like  direction. 

It  perhaps  will  not  appear  too  subtile  to  refer — ^to  a  central  cellular 
structure  approximate  to  this,  the  Olives  and  others,  binary  in  seeds, 
ovaries,  stamens,  corolla,  calyx,  branches,  and  leaves ;  adding,  per- 
haps, the  Wall-flowers  and  Celandines,  somewhat  reciprocal  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  trophosperms,  as  referred  to  difllerent  views 
of  the  horizontal  central  section  of  the  same  rhombics— 

To  the  rhombic  structure,  with  a  shell  of  ordinately  dodecahedral 
cells,  the  Nightabadesy  the  Periwinkles,  and  many  others— 
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To  the  dodecahedral  throughout,  Kalmias,  Flax^  Wood-sorrel, 
&c. — 

To  the  dodecahedral  half-twisted,  the  branches  departing  from 
the  stem,  in  Horse-tails ;  varying  divisions  in  the  flowers  of  Jasmine 
and  Clematis,  quaternary  and  quinary,  as  noticed  in  others  by  Linn^y 
and  easily  corroborated  by  many  examples : 

To  this  altered  structure  in  qJI  the  flowers,  CeniunculuSf  Ha-^ 
diolch  TormefUiUcu 

In  general,  to  the  icosahedral  structure, — approximately,  how- 
ever, as  we  cannot  understand  icosahedra  thus  to  mould  each  other, 
— ^the  Endogene  rac€»  of  plants. 

Dr.  Allman  briefly  refers,  as  to  a  subsidiary  solid  capable  of 
moulding,  and  of  leaving  within  octahedral  spaces,  to  the  tetradeca- 
hedron,  reciprocal  of  the  rhombic,  as  the  ic(Mahe<bron  is  of  the  ordi- 
nate dodecahedron.  The  four  plane  angles  which  form  the  solid 
angle  of  this  fourteen-sided  solid,  together  measure  300^,  as  do  the 
five  plane  angles  which  form  the  solid  angle  of  the  icosahedron. 
Four  such  quadrangular  solid  angles,  with  two  quadrangular  solid 
angles,  each  plane  angle  of  60^,  as  of  the  octahedron,  accurately 
meet  at  a  point 

Notwithstanding,  this  solid  seems  admissible  into  the  structure 
Exogene,  of  which  the  examples  among  plants  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  of  the  reciprocal  Endogene. 

The  author  suggests  its  conformity  to  the  square  stems  and  four 
exterior  distinct  packets  of  fibres  in  the  Calycanthi\  viewed  in 
difierent  positions,  its  indication  of  the  ternary  ovary,  with  the  qua- 
ternary exterior,  in  Soap-trees,  and  in  Tropceolumy  varied  still  more? 

All  the  other  above-named  solids  (except  the  ordinate  dodecahe- 
dron and  the  icosahedron)  may  be  derived  from  two  tetrahedra. 

Those  of  equal  mean  diameter,  placed  reciprocally  at  a  common 
centre,  have  their  envelope  the  cube,  their  nucleus  the  octohedron. 

These  last,  of  like  dimension  and  position,  have  their  envelope 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  their  nucleus  the  tetradecahedron. 

Between  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  circumscribed  and  in- 
scribed spheres,  the  square  of  the  mean  diameter  is,  in  the  tetrahe- 
dron a  geometrical,  in  the  cube  an  arithmetical,  in  the  octohedron 
a  harmonical  mean.  The  continued  proportions  are,  9. 3. 1.;  3. 2. 1. ; 
6.  3.  2. 


^  On  the  Formation  of  a  Natural  Arrangementof  Plants  for  a  Botanic 
Garden.    By  Mr.  Niven. 

The  principal  object  of  this  plan  is  to  divide  the  exotic  from  the 
European  plants  by  a  serpentine  walk,  bringing  the  allied  species  in 
juxtaposition  by  the  numerous  curvatures. 


On  Phcenogamous  Plants  and  Ferns  indigenous  to  Ireland  which 
are  rwt  found  in  England  or  Scotland.    By  Mr.  Mack  ay. 

Mr.  Mackay  having  been  requested  to  present  a  general  report  on 
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this  and  other  branches  of  the  botany  of  Ireland  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association,  this  communication  is  omitted,  as  well  as  other 
notices  of  the  same  nature  bjrMr.Babington,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Pro- 
fessor Graham. 

Various  other  notices  connected  with  the  subjects  of  the  papers 
were  received  from  Dr.  Coulter,  Professor  Graham,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Colonel  Sykes,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  J.  B.  Yates,  Dr. 
Traill,  Mr.  Haliday,  and  Mr.  Marshall. 


MEDICAL   SCIENCE. 

On  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Circulating  Organs  in  Diving  Animals^ 
By  John  Houston,  MJ^^y  M,RJ^,,  S^c,  S^c, 

The  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  living  animals,  though  mainly  car- 
ried on  by  the  influence  of  the  vital  powers,  is  nevertheless  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  amenable  to  the  general  laws  of  hydraulics.  Gravity, 
motion  of  the  particles  of  the  solids  upon  each  other,  the  respiratory 
function,  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  all,  under  various 
modifications,  promote  or  retard  the  movement  of  the  fluids  along 
their  vessels.  But  of  all  the  collateral  circumstances  exerting  an 
influence  of  this  nature,  the  action  of  the  chest  and  lungs  appears,  in 
warm-blooded  animals,  to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  Suspen- 
sion of  respiration  puts  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs ;  this  fluid  under  such  circumstances  stagnates  in  the  ves- 
sels leading  to  these  organs,  and  cannot  pass  forwards  until  air  be 
freely  readmitted :  death  in  a  few  moments  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  interruption.  Animals  living  in  atmospheric  air 
cannot  exist  under  a  state  of  suspended  respiration  so  long  as  those 
whose  natural  habitation  is  the  water.  The  most  expert  diver  has 
never  been  known  to  remain  submersed  for  more  than  two  minutes 
at  a  time,  whilst  it  is  well  known  that  the  whale  can  remain  under 
water  for  upwards  of  twenty.  Now,  the  arrangement  of  the  respira- 
tory and  circulating  organs  in  man  and  cetaceous  animals,  and  the 
influence  of  these  two  systems  on  each  other,  being  the  same,  though 
their  powers  of  suspending  respiration  with  impunity  are  very  dissimi- 
lar, we  naturally  inquire,  on  what  does  this  latter  difference  depend  ? 

Independently  of  the  suspension  to.  respiration  which  occurs  in 
these  animals  while  under  water,  there  is  another  cause  operating, 
when  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  circu- 
lating fluids,  such  as  is  never  experienced  by  terrestrial  animals, 
namely,  pressure  on  the  surface  of  their  bodies  by  the  water,  increas- 
ing with  the  depth  from  the  surface.  A  boat,  as  observed  by  Scoresby, 
when  dragged  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  a  whale  into  which  a  har- 
poon was  struck,  became  in  a  few  minutes  as  completely  soaked  in 
€very  pore  as  if' it  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  since  the  Flood : 
after  being  raised  again  to  the  surface,  by  the  whale  returning  ^'  to 
blow",  it  could  with  difliculty  be  got  into  the  ship  on  account  of* 
its  great  weight ;  and  a  fragment  of  it,  when  thrown  into  the  sea, 
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sank  to  tlie  bottom  like  a  stone.  And  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  de^ 
gree  of  {neasare  under  water,  sofiioieBt  to  soak  in  an  instant  ev^eiy 
p<Hre  in  the  planks  of  a  large  boat,  was  not  feh  by  the  animal  which 
dragged  it  to  such  a  depth?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie 
application  of  this  pressure  would  repel  the  fluids  from  the  vessels 
Dear  the  surface  of  the  animal  into  those  more  removed  from  its  in> 
fluenoe  in  the  deepi»  recesses  oS  its  body ;  that,  in  fact»  an  effect 
would  follow,  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  produced  in  an  animal 
when  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  or  such 
as  occurs  in  persons  attaining  so  high  an  elevation  in  the  atmosphere 
as  to  be  freed  from  some  of  its  weight,  in  whom  the  blood  is  deter- 
mined to  the  surface,  t)roducing  giddiness,  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
ears,  lungs,  &c. 

We  may  consider,  therefore,  that  aquatic  mammalia  can  exist  with 
impunity  during  periods  of  suspended  respiration,  and  also  under 
degrees  of  pressure  which  would  be  destructiye  to  the  lives  of  ani- 
mals of  the  same  class  whose  dement  is  exclusively  the  atmosphmv. 
And  this  may  be  considered  still  more  remarioible,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  during  those  periods  of  breathlessness  and  universal  prea- 
sure,  the  voluntary  and  rapid  movements  which  these  animals  perform 
when  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  tend  to  urge  towards  the  lungs,  where 
the  principal  obstruction  exists,  all  the  fluids  contained  in  the  veins 
among  the  muscular  structures  of  the  body. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Houston's  communication  is  to  point  out  the 
provision  on  which  these  peccdiar  diving  faculties  of  such  animals 
depend ;  a  provision  beautiftdly  harmonizing  with  all  our  physiolo- 
gical notions,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  It  consists 
of  reservoirs  connected  with  the  veins  leading  to  the  lungs,  where 
the  blood  may  find  a  temporary  resting-place  during  the  period  at 
which  the  asphyxiated  condition  of  these  organs  refuses  it  transmis- 
sion through  the  vessds.  Dr.  Houston  exhibited  numerous  preparar 
tions  and  drawings  demonstrating  the  presence  of  this  singular 
provision  in  the  porpoise,  seal,  otter,  great  northern  diver,  gannet, 
^c.  The  veins  principally  concerned  in  these  dilatations  are  those 
nearest  the  heart,  viz.  the  venae  eavse,  the  vense  cavs  hepaticse,  the 
jugulars,  the  veins  of  the  spine,  and  those  in  the  posterior  regions  of 
the  abdomen.  In  the  seal  the  venae  hepaticse  form  large  bags  in  the 
liver;  and  in  the  same  animal  thero  is  on  the  back,  and  along  the 
aides,  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  a  plexus  of  veins  of  such  size, 
that,  when  they  are  filled  with  injection,  the  parts  beneath  cease  to 
be  visible ;  the  vesseb  are  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  coiled,  and 
heaped  up  on  one  another  to  an  almost  incrcMJible  amount  The 
contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  venous  system  in  the  great 
northern  diver  and  that  in  the  gannet,  as  exhibited  by  Dr.  Houston^ 
is  important  in  establishing  the  uses  of  these  reservoirs. 

The  diver  and  gannet  are  both  seafaring  birds,  but  differ  remaric- 
ably  in  their  modes  of  seizing  the  fish  on  which  they  feed.  The  direr 
swims  under  water  after  its  prey,  and  remains  at  sudi  periods  long 
out  of  sight ;  the  gannet  pounces  on  it  like  an  ei^le,  when  discovered 
by  its  quick-sigfatol  eye  near  the  Boriace  of  tJie  water,  and  thenoe 
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]ii%]it  be  cspecHed  in  tbcoe  two^bink  of  tfoeb  oppoeite  hftbil%.tbe  pnm»> 
flioK  «£reseriPoia  £»r  stagnmiTeBQus  biooil  is  laigelj  developed  in  tiM 
fliie^  hat  ewnpktelf  »baeiit  in  the  elhe^  in  the  diver  t^  venae  eaevm 
md  Tenn  eanm  hepsticaB  «re  dilaeted  to  a  size  eq^  ^ihat  of  tbe 
sttWTesn^  itt  Ite  admit  hi— mi  bedy,  and  ttore  is»  morew^rya  fciwi 
ei  aaeMid  auricle,  designed  to  render  tibe  proroion  more  ecMO^iete; 
whibtk  in  Urn  ganfiet  these  Ymssr  amd  all  the  othesa  m  the  body^  axe 
oi  the  ogdinaFy  dimenBioiis. 

DrJBougton  made  a&isioii  to  the  habits  of  pearl-drtoers^  aad  offered 

'^  eonleetuKe  that  in  those  individaal^  ti»  wboai  praetiee  haa  given 
such  a  p«Kver  of  veoHdning  long  under  wsAer,  some  diktation  of  tibe 
T«B8&  eaTTss  and  venae  cava  hepaticae  may  be  graduaMy  effeetuatec^ 
givn^  them  thek  siiperiQritj  OTer  o^e^  men  in  suspending  tbe  breaiA, 
and  approsimatii^  them  thereby  somewhat  to  the  ecmdM^n  of  8txjga»- 
^c  mammalia.  The  dilatations  winch  are  known  to  take  jAaJi^  in  these 

'  vessels  in  some  varieties  of  disease  of  the  heart,  he  adduced  in  e^ 
dence  of  the  poasbifity  of  such  an  oeemrreiice. 


An  Aecmatt  tf  a  Varie^  ^  Ify^kHd  (Cystieereus  tenmei^is)  fimmd 
in  Ife  CkMMtum  of  cm  Axis  Deer;  wkh  OtgervaHmis  em  its  Pa^ 
likA^iced  €lh&mg€9,    Bff  John  Houston,  M,D^  MJRJ*A^  ^e. 

Thie  hydatid^  varying  in  siae  from  an  ahnond  to  an  cvaage^  g^Be« 
laOy  singk^  sometimes  in  connexion  with  another,  lies  isi  a  saQhoot& 
memibraiums  cyst  between  the  layers  of  the  omentmzu  Its  head  aaMl 
Iwdy  are  in  ti»e  living  state  inverted  into  the  cavity  of  the  caudal 
yeaide;  but  by  iBenemion  in  tepid  water  tiiey  become  i^ibie^ 
and  are  always  found  piotnisded  and  naked  in  l^Fdatids  which 
have  nndergone  deatk  bdore  the  decease  of  the  parent  animalb 
Dr.  fioostoii  considers  that  the  inTersion  of  the  head  !» 1^  natmrad 
coBcEiitiQn,  ami  tiiat  its  evevsioa  is  the  result  of  seme  ivritatren 
or  of  death.  He  also  dlifeis  from  most  other  befanaitholog»tSy  in 
being  of  opinion  that  the  laiterai  depresaions  on  the  heaidy  termed 
mouths,  ami  viaiye  ody  to  the  mieroscope,  are  cei'vered  e^yer  wkh 
a  thin  peUide,  and  inoofmpetent,  therefon^.  to  the  oliiee  asRgned  to 
them,  viz.  that  of  being  agents  for  the  iia^bition  ef  nntrinanrts,  as 
he  found  that  fluids  aqpeeaed  firom  die  vesicle  in  t^  direeticm  of  the 
head,  protruded  and  rendered.  oonTex  the  membranes  of  these  aper- 
tures before  making  its  escape  through  them.  Dr.  Houston  agrees 
in  opinion  with  those  who  consider  that  the  function  of  imbibition  is 
carried  on  by  the  whoie  surface  of  the  little  animal.  From  the  es^ 
amination  of  the  specimens  of  hydatids  wMch  existed  in  great  number 
and  variety  in  this  case,  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  describe  and 
delmeate  the  ^£Seseai^  stages  of  the  paveeas  of  degeneration,  to  which 
he  eoAsideis  alL  sucb  animsda  are  by  thdrnatoiTe  sabjeetect;  and  has 
azimd  at  eonehjabraa  aa  ta  tiie  seat  of  th«9e  degenesatioaB  ^aSkns&A 
&«mt  those  advanced  by  oth^r  authoEs.  Hecouidin^,  That  the  term 
atb^sted  fer  the  existence  of  ^idL  iadividaai  hydatid  haviing  expiMd^ 
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the  little  animal  dies,  and  in  the  dead  state  comes  to  act  as  a  foreign 
body  on  the  cyst  which  contained  it ; — ^That  the  cyst,  thus  irritat^ 
falls  into  a  state  of  inflammation,  the  effects  of  which  are  traceable 
through  a  variety  of  stages,  to  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  both 
cyst  and  hydatid.  The  cyst  first  becomes  thickened;  lymph  la 
thrown  out  on  its  internal  surface,  giving  it  a  roughened  granular 
appearance.  The  hydatid  becomes  opake,  and  its  fluid  contents 
muddy.  An  adhesion,  probably  of  a  glutinous  or  mechanical  nature, 
is  established  between  the  lymph  and  the  exterior  surface  of  the  hy- 
datid. The  fluid  of  the  hydatid  is  then  absorbed,  and  its  empty- 
bag  squeezed  up  in  the  centre  of  the  solidified  tumour.  At  a  period 
somewhat  later  all  traces  of  the  hydatid  disappear,  and  the  remaining 
mass  consists  of  nothing  but  the  altered  cyst,  filled  with  lymph  and 
some  curdy  matter.  The  tumour  diminishes  in  bulk,  it  becomes  of 
a  cheesy  ccMisistence,  and  finally  is  converted  into  a  small  solid 
nucleus  of  earthy  matter,  devoid,  as  it  would  appear,  of  any  irritating 
properties. 

Dr.  Houston  differs  from  other  writers  in  referring  the  whole  of 
the  morbid  changes  to  the  cyst,  and  not  to  the  contained  hydatid, 
which  he  says  is  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  the  phsenomena  conse- 
quent upon  its  death.  He  does  not  concur  with  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  malignant  and  tubercular  diseases  are  of  the  nature  of 
parasitical  animals.  No  facts  have  hitherto  been  advanced  sufficient 
to  establish  the  position  that  any  such  diseases  are,  either  at  their 
commencement  or  at  any  subsequent  period  of  their  progress,  of 
such  a  character.  No  animal  has  ever  been  seen  of  any  definite 
shape  in  connexion  with  them ;  and  where  the  powers  of  the  mi- 
croscope can  be  brought  with  such  effect  in  aid  of  investigations  of 
this  nature,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  pestiferous  animals  exist, 
have  they  not  ere  this  been  demonstrated  ?  The  fact  is,  that  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  growth  and  decay  of  such  para- 
sites as  our  senses  can  take  cognisance  of  tend  to  a  conclusion  of  an 
opposite  nature,  viz.  that  these  animals  have  their  periods  of  ex- 
istence as  living  beings,  and  having  passed  from  this  state,  instead 
of  polluting  the  whole  frame,  or  running  into  extensive  diseases,  dis- 
appear, and  leave  little  or  no  injurious  effects  behind  them,  unless 
what  may  have  arisen  from  their  mechanical  interference  with  the 
functions  of  some  vital  organ. 

The  author  exhibited  numerous  preparations  and  drawings  illus- 
trative of  the  facts  advanced  in  the  paper. 


On  the  Entozoa  which  are  occasionaUy  ftmnd  in  the  Muscles  of  the 
Human  Subject    By  Professor  Harrison. 

The  Professor  exhibited  preparations  and  drawings  of  a  speckled 
appearance  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  and  detailed  the  particulars  of  several  cases  in  which 
it  had  existed :  he  expressed  his  full  concurrence  with  the  opinions 
advanced  by  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society 
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of  London,  as  to  the  animal  or  vital  character  of  the  bodies  to  which 
the  appearance  is  owing.  He  next  remarked  some  interesting 
coincidences  in  the  cases  he  had  examined :  thus,  in  one  instance, 
where  the  muscles  were  very  generally  affected,  he  found  a  large 
cyst  in  the  liver  which  contained  several  hydatids.  These  were 
exhibited  to  the  meeting.  In  all  the  other  cases  there  were  marks 
of  scrofulous  disease  having  existed,  either  recently  or  at  some 
remote  period :  thus,  in  three  cases  the  lungs  were  a  mass  of  tu- 
bercular matter,  and  in  another  there  was  caries  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  and  scrofulous  suppuration  in  the  adjacent  structures. 
The  Professor  further  stated,  that  in  all  the  cases  he  had  examined, 
this  appearance  was  almost  confined  to  the  voluntary  muscles :  he 
had  never  met  with  it  in  the  heart  or  intestinal  tunics,  but  had  found 
it  about  the  circumference  only  of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  the  other 
mixed  muscles  to  a  much  less  degree  than  in  the  voluntary :  these 
bodies  he  stated  to  be  more  numerous  on  the  cutaneous  than  on  the 
deep  surfaces  of  muscles,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  interfascicular 
cellular  tissue,  rather  than  in  the  fasciculi  themselves. 


On  the  Bones  which  are  found  in  the  Hearts  of  certain  Ruminant 
Animals,    By  Professor  Harrison. 

The  author  first  compared  the  circulating  organs  in  fish,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammalia.  He  next,  adverted  to  the  opinions  of  Mor- 
gagni,  Haller,  Daubenton,  Meckel,  and  Cams  as  to  the  singular 
osseous  appendages  which  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  Ruminants  pos- 
sess, as  sdso  of  some  other  animals  allied  to  them.  He  exhibited 
several  specimens  of  these  bones,  some  dried,  some  in  their  recent 
state,  and  others  in  situ,  in  different  animals.  The  heart  of  the  ox 
presents  them  in  greatest  perfection ;  here  there  are  always  at  least 
two,  and  sometimes  several  smaller  osseous  and  cartilaginous  grains: 
the  two  principal  bones  are,  one  very  large,  placed  posteriorly  in 
the  septum  auricularum ;  the  other,  smaller,  is  situated  in  front.  The 
large  one  is  of  the  figure  of  the  human  malar  bone;  its  upper  concave 
border  forms  the  floor  to  the  posterior  aortic  sinus ;  its  inferior  be- 
velled edge  gives  attachment  to  the  large  portion  of  the  mitral  valve ; 
to  the  body  of  the  bone  the  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres  of  the  auricles 
are  attached.  The  small  or  anterior  bone  is  triangular ;  its  concave 
base  floors  the  anterior  aortic  sinus.  These  bones  are  always  tb  be 
found  in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  young  as  well  as  in  the  old.  Speci- 
mens were  presented  from  animals  only  a  few  weeks  old,  in  which 
osseous  nuclei  were  distinct  in  the  cartilaginous  basis.  The  author 
next  adverted  to  the  peculiar  fleshy  character  of  the  left  ventricle  in 
the  ox,  a  transverse  section  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  puncture 
or  stab,  rather  than  of  a  distinct  chamber ;  this  formed  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  heart  of  the  horse.  From  these  and  many  other  ob- 
servations, Mr.  Harrison  inferred  that  these  bones  are  supports,  not 
only  to  this  mass  of  muscle,  but  also  to  the  root  of  the  aorta  which 
IS  connected  to  them,  and  which  is  thus  maintained  in  a  permanently 
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^pien  staite ;  whUe,  agaio,  there  being  two  b&E^e»  connected  bf  figp- 
msBt,  the  daaticity  of  the  Teseel  is  not  inqpaired.  Jheae  'boiM^ 
Bioreoyer,  serve  do  suppost  the  septula  of  the  auFides,  and  iio  pr^rest 
4heir  peitfeet  oksure  or  coUK|ifle,  and  they  also  flocKr  vai.  support  two 
of  the  aortic  sinuses  with  iik&r  .semilunar  valves.  The  EeofeasnT 
siest  sp€^  of  the  peculiar,  hard,  marble-like  fat  which  is  deposited 
in  »iittasesabottt  the  roots  of  the  ^reat  arteries,  aad  showed  lihat^eae 
C€^er  the  three  sinuses  of  the  pukn^iary  artery,  ajod  thatdoms  of  .#te 
afipta  which  is  deprived  of  osseous  support  These  arterial  sinuses 
are  lodged  in  excavations  in  ^he  fatty  deposits  aBuded  ^to,  amd  so 
ordinary  force  can  overcome  ^e  resistance  which  they  xxS&p  to  oner- 
distension  ;  and  thus  the  sinuses  are  enabled  to  support  :the  returning 
columns  of  blood,  which  we  impelled  by  the  elas^itjr  or  resilieiiey 
of  the  arteries,  which  in  such  animals  are  peeiidiaEly  strong  and  ^aertiB. 
The  author  next  explained  die  structure  and  true  use  of  the  corpoKa 
Arantii ;  contrasted  the  structore  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its 
Takes  with  die  correefMrnding  parts  o£  the  aorta ;  and  concluded 
with  some  observations  on  die  calcaveous  and  osseous  defioeits  which 
are  met  with  in  the  human  subject,  in  whom  they  appear  as  acci- 
dental or  morbid  changes  in  those  viery  situations  where  in  some 
animals  the  osseous  structure  is  essential. 


(M  the  Structure  of  the  Mammart/  Glands  in  ^  Cetaeea;  with  Ob- 
servcaions  on  the  Mechanism  rf  the  ManUh  and  Soft  Palate,  as  mp- 
plkd  by  the  yowng  Animal  in  Suehing,  By  A.  Jacob,  MJDi^ 
Prc^BSSor  ^  Anatomy,  Rayed  CoUege  cf  Swgeans,  irdand, 

Tlie.author,  commenting  on  the  opinions  of  M.Geoffi^y  StHilake 
in  his  work  entitled  ^^  Fragmens  sur  la  Structure  et  les  Usages  dee 
Claudes  mammaires  des  Cetaces,''  and  referring  to  the  descriptions 
of  Hunter  and  plates  of  Miiller,  entered  .into  the  question  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  mammary  glands  in  Cetaeea,  and  tiSie  operation  4)f 
die  mouth  of  the  young  of  that  tribe. 

M.  St.  Hilaize  is  stated  by  the  author  to  entertain  the  opinion  that 
^^  die  process  of  mitrition  of  the  youo^  of  the  Cetaeea  by  the  aailk  of 
the  onoth^,  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  and  under  ^ircumstanofiB 
^Ufferent  &o«n  those  of  other  ^mammalia/*  To  support  this  |>Eapo6»- 
tion,  M.  St.  Hilaire  assumes  that  ihe  mammary  glands  In  these  ani- 
jnais  are  peculiar^  organized  and  circumstanc^ ;  &«t,  in  bemg 
jdaced  beltween  the  abdcmiinal  and  subcutaneous  nmsole^  by  which 
diey  .are  suliyected  to  mechanical  .pressure  adequate  to  die  expulrieii 
of  their  contents;  and  secondly,  in  containing  a  peculiar  j^eservoiiv 
fonned  by  an  enhirgement  of  the  excretory  dud^  and  mnning  die 
mhxAe  length  of  the  organ. 

These  statements  are  admitted  by  Dr.  Jiacob;  but  he  remarks^ 
that  there  isoio  proof  of  any  special pressme  on  the  mammary  gland 
arising  from  its  posidcm  with  Deference  to  the  muscles;  and  that  the 
only  peetdiariiy  in  the  excretory  ducts  is  the  existence  ci  the  mam- 
maiy  JMservoir,  in  the  fonn  of  a  single  cavity,*— a  circumstance  which 
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the  author  considen  to  be  dependeat  on  the  flat»  elongated  form  of 
the  mammary  gland.  He  advances  arguments  to  show  the  proba^ 
bility  of  there  beii^>  in  &ct,  a  ipeeial  stracture  at  the  orifice  of  the 
nipple  iapreveniloBa  of  miik  by  any  other  external  pressure  thaa 
that  upon  the  teat  or  nipple  itseifl 

Both  M.  St.  Hilaire  and  Mr.  Hunter  have  assumed  that,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  opposite  condition  of  the  nostrils  of  the  mother  and 
young  daring  the  act  of  suction,  this  process  can  only  be  performed 
by  the  young  between  two  respirations.  The  act  of  sucking,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter states,  must  also  be  different  in  the  Cetacea  from  that  of  land 
animals,  ^  the  lungs  having,  in  the  former,  no  connexion  with  the 
mouth.**  On  these  points  the  author  differs  ^m  the  eminent  autho- 
rities quoted,  and  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  action  of  the  soft 
palate  in  the  functions  of  breathing  and  deglutition ;  from  which  he 
deduces  the  conclusion,  that  the  mouth  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
ccBoUy^  ca^pabie  cf  increanng  or  diminishing  its  capacity,  and,  conse- 
guentfyj  (^forming  an  imperfect  vaeuvm,  into  wMch  the  milh  rushes 
in  micking,  and  firom  tMchy  when  accumulated^  it  is  transferred  to 
the  cesophagus.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  construction  of 
the  soft  palate  in  the  Cetacea  is  different  from  that  in  other  animals: 
it  is  in  them  in  the  shape  of  a  muscular  partiticm,  with  a  circular 
aperture  surrounded  by  a  sphincter;  while  the  top  of  the  larynx  is 
elongated  so  much  upwards  that  k  eaters  this  aperture,  and,  being 
grasped  by  the  sphincter,  communicates  with  Ihe  blow-hole  or  nos- 
tril, leaving  the  mouth  and  fiiuces  unaffected  by  the  process  of  re^ 
iq>iration,  and  sdU  better  adapted  than  in  other  animals  to  carry  on 
the  operation  of  sucking. 


On  d^  Mechanism  of  Bruit  de  Souffiet    Bjf  Dr.  Corrigan. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  eonsisted  of  an  analysis  of  the  various 
theories  which  had  been  proposed  to  aooount  for  this  sound  and  its 
varieties,  bruit  de  rapcy  &c  Laemiec  supposed  it  to  be  produced  by 
fl^MMmodic  action,  imt  his  opinion  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
By  siHne  the  sound  has  been  attributed  to  increased  pressure  made  i^ 
naxrowing  of  the  heart  or  arteries^ — ^but  it  is  heard  in  permanent  pa- 
tency of  the  ac»ta,  in  the  vessels  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  in  aneuris- 
mal  dilatation  of  arteries  in  varicose  tumoum,  in  all  which  instances 
there  is  no  narrowii^ ;— by  others  to  increased  velocity  in  the  motion 
of  the  blood;  but  it  is  not  heard  in  the  circulation  of  the  foetus  or 
in&it,  while  it  is  audible  in  the  slower  circulation  of  the  mother ; 
nor  in  the  quickened  pulae  of  hectic  or  inflammatory  fever,  while  it 
is  audible  with  a  pulse  of  70.  By  others  it  is  attributed  to  rough- 
nesses in  the  interior  of  arteries,  or  irregularities,  over  which  the 
blood,  in  passing,  produces  the  sound;. but  it  is  not  heard  in  the 
healthy  heart,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  exceedingly  irregular; 
nor  is  it  necessarily  present  In  aneurisms,  rough  and  irregular  on 
th^r  inner  surface,  from  shape,  or  from  deposition  of  fibrine ;  the 
sound,  on  the  contrary,  being  ftequendy  heard  when  there  is  no  de^^ 
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viation  from  the  natural  state  of  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  heart 
or  arteries. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  developed  Dr.  Corrigan's  views. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  sound  depends  on  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  these  two  conditions,  viz.  Ist,  a  current-like  motion  of  die  blood 
(instead  of  its  natural  equable  movement),  tending  to  produce  cor- 
responding vibrations  on  the  sides  of  the  cavities  or  arteries  through 
which  it  is  moving ;  and,  2ndly,  a  state  of  the  arteries  or  cavities 
themselves  by  which,  instead  of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  tense  ap- 
proxitnation  on  their  contained  inelastic  blood  (which  would  neces- 
sarily prevent  any  vibration  of  their  sides),  they  become  free  to  vi- 
brate to  the  play  of  the  currents  within  on  their  parietes ;  and  by 
those  vibrations  cause,  on  the  sense  of  touch,  '^  fremissementy"  and 
on  the  sense  of  hearing,  "  bruit  de  stmfflet"  It  was  shown  that  these 
two  conditions  are  present  in  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle,  and  the 
currents  of  blood  striking  against  them  in  cases  of  narrowed  auri- 
culo-ventricular  openings ;  in  the  enlarged  and  tortuous  arteries  of 
the  placental  portion  of  the  uterus  permitted  by  their  very  free  ana- 
stomosis with  veins  and  sinuses,  and  other  causes,  to  become  par- 
tially flaccid  in  the  intervals  of  the  heart's  contractions,  and  the  ir- 
regular currents  necessarily  -assumed  by  the  blood  in  rushing  along 
these  comparatively  flaccid  tubes  at  their  next  diastole ;  and  that  si- 
milar conditions  exist  in  the  analogous  state  of  the  vessels  in  aneu- 
rismal  dilatations  of  tortuous  arteries.  The  presence  of  the  two 
conditions  was  also  applied  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  sound 
in  permanent  patency  of  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  in  the  large  arteries 
of  animals  dying  of  haemorrhage,  and  in  various  other  instances.  In 
conclusion,  two  experiments  were  detailed,  in  which,  in  one  instance, 
a  small  bladder,  and  in  the  other  a  portion  of  the  gut  of  an  animal, 
was  interposed  between  two  cock^  the  upper  or  nearer  being  the 
cock  of  a  water-cistern,  and  the  lower  or  further  constituting  the 
discharging  orifice  of  the  bladder  or  gut,  and  water  then  allowed  to 
flow  through  from  the  cistern.  The  sound  "  bruit  de  soujfflet^'  and 
the  sensation  ^^  fremissementy**  were  perceptible  in  the  intervening 
bladder  or  gut,  until  (from  the  upper  pipe  pouring  in  fluid  faster 
than  the  lower  discharged  it)  the  bladder  or  gut  became  tense,  and 
then  both  sensations  ceased,  the  passage  of  ^e  fluid  through,  ne- 
vertheless, continuing  all  the  time.  The  experiment  with  the  blad- 
der was  applied  to  explain  the  occasional  presence  and  absence  of 
**  bruit  de  soufflet''  in  aneurisms,  the  sound  being  present  in  an  aneu- 
rism when,  from  any  circumstance  connected  with  it,  its  parietes  can 
become  at  all  flaccid  in  the  intervals  of  the  heart's  contractions, — 
not  being  heard  if  the  parietes  remain  tensely  applied  to  their  con- 
tained fluid. 

Dr.  Corrigan  has  in  some  experiments  substituted  a  gum-elastic 
tube  for  the  portion  of  gut. 


Dr.  Alison  read  a  notice  of  a  few  experiments  and  observations 
which  he  had  made,  with  the  assistance  of  different  friends,  on  two 
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diBtinct  subjects :  1.  On  the  Condition  and  the  vital  Powers  in  Ar* 
teries  leading  to  inflamed  parts,  (in  continuation  of  those  on  the  same 
subject  read  to  the  Section  in  1834) ;  and  2.  On  the  immediate  Cause 
of  Death  in  Asphyxia. 

He  connected  them  with  one  another  by  some  preliminary  obser- 
vations on  the  importance  of  establishing  the  truth,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  determining  the  applications  of  the  principle  to  which  the 
term  spontaneity  of  movement  in  the  fluids  of  living  bodies  has  been 
applied,  u  e,  of  movements  of  the  fluids  in  living  bodies,  which  are 
dependent  on  their  living  state,  but  independent  of  any  contraction 
of  their  living  solids. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  principle  he  stated  that  many  facts 
might  be  adduced ;  and  the  immediate  object  of  the  statements  now 
made  was  to  prove  that  without  reference  to  this  principle  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  two  sets  of  phsenomena,  which  have  been  care- 
fully observed,  and  are  of  essential  importance, — the  changes  in  the 
motion  of  the  blood  which  attend  inflammation,  and  those  which  result 
from  the  application  of  oxygen  to  the  blood  in  respiration. 

On  the  first  point,  he  detailed  the  result  of  two  examinations  (in 
addition  to  those  formerly  reported)  of  the  arteries  of  limbs  of 
horses  killed  on  account  of  injury  and  inflammation  of  single  joints^ 
in  one  case  of  three  weeks',  in  the  other  of  eight  days*  standing.  The 
power  of  contracting  on  a  distending  force,  and  expelling  theif  con- 
tents, was  tried  in  the  arteries  both  of  the  inflamed  and  the  sound 
limbs,  by  the  same  contrivance  as  was  used  by  Porseuille  to  compare 
the  contractile  power  of  living  and  dead  arteries  ;  i,  e,  by  using  bent 
tubes  and  stopcocks  in  such  a  way  as  to  distend  a  given  portion  o£ 
artery  (first  of  the  one  limb  and  then  of  the  other,)  by  water  pressed 
into  it  by  a  firm  weight  of  mercury,  and  then  allowing  the  artery  to 
expel  the  distending  water,  and  getting  a  measure  of  the  force  which 
it  exerts  in  doing  so,  by  the  rise  of  the  level  of  water  in  a  tube  com- 
municating with  the  artery.  The  result  was  in  both  cases  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  observations  formerly  made,  that  the  artery  of  the 
inflamed  limb  exerted  less  power  of  contracting  on,  and  expdling  its 
contents,  than  that  of  the  sound  limb.  The  diflerence  was  as  10  to 
16  in  one  case,  and  as  125  to  175  in  the  other,  which  was  the  more 
satisfactory  of  the  two,  as  the  experiment  was  made  more  imme- 
diately after  death. 

It  appeared  also,  on  careful  comparative  examination,  that  the 
contraction  of  the  emptied  arteries  at  the  moment  of  death  (which 
is  the  measure  adopt^  by  Parry  of  the  vital  power  of  arteries)  was 
less  in  the  diseased  than  in  the  sound  limbs ;  the  diflerence  between 
the  contracted  state  immediately  after  death,  and  the  subsequently 
dilated  and  dead  state  of  the  artery  (28  hours  after  death),  being 
^th  in  the  case  of  the  diseased  limb,  and  -^rd  in  that  of  the  sound 
limb. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  all  arteries  of  such  size  as  to  admit 
of  measurement,  and  which  supply  inflamed  parts,  the  only  vital 
powers  of  contraction,  which  experiments  authorize  our  ascribing  to 
the  coats  of  these  vessels,  is  diminished  during  inflammation  i  and  it 
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ittiy  be  safdy  added,  that  no  other  change  but  thk  diwiwition  4ir 
nliuEation  of  eontractiie  power  faa«  ever  been  perceivedy  ^diet  in 
them,  or  in  the  Bmaller  vesaeb  which  come  under  the  obflartatioa  ci 
the  microscope,  at  least  during  the  greater  part,  and  in  the  h^heit 
ittteiiflity,  of  inflammation. 

But  t£  it  be  inferred  from  these  facts  that  inflammation  consisfs 
merely  in  rdaxation  of  veasds,  giving  an  increased  efiect  to  the  imt' 
poise  of  Mood  from  the  heart  to  the  part  affiected,  several  faets  may 
be  stated  to  show  that  the  e^qplanation  thus  affi>rded  is  quite  inade- 
quate. The  change  which  takes  pkce  on  the  mononent  of  the  blood 
flowing  to  an  inflamed  part  is,  diminution  of  velocity  or  afastdnte 
stfl^ation  in  the  vessels  most  aifected,  combined  wkh  increased  ve* 
locity  and  increased  transmission  in  all  the  neighbouring  vessels  ; 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  ascribe  both  these  opposite  effi^  to  the 
same  cause,  viz.  a  simjf^e  relaxation  or  loss  of  power  in  the  veasek 
concerned.  Neither  can  the  characteristic  effusions  consequait  on 
inflammation,  and  by  which  alone  it  is  uniformly  distinguishable  from 
simple  congestion  or  serous  eflusion,  (and  particuhuiy  the  incieased 
quantity  and  increased  aggregation  of  the  fibrin  that  exudes  from 
mfiamed  vessels,)  be  ex^ained  by  this  change  of  the  action  of  lius 
vessels.  And  further,  the  local  causes  which  excite  inflammation  are 
not  only  such  as  in  other  instances  produce  an  increase,  iwrfyfld  of  a 
dnninution,  of  vital  power,  bv^they  are  such  as  have  been  ascertained 
to  produce,  when  they  are  made  to  act  on  minute  portions  of  indivi* 
dual  vessds  only,  contraction  instead  of  relaxation ;  as  has  appeared 
in  the  experiments  of  Verschuir,  Thomson,  Hastings,  Wedmeyer,  and 
otiiers* 

The  proper  inference,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  that  the  idea  of  aa 
mcretued  actum  (^netseis  in  an  inflmned  pert  is  indeed  a  delusion; 
but  that  there  is  a  really  increeued  cBcHon  wUkm  ibe  vesseh  of  the 
part,  UB,  an  increased  exertion  of  powers,  by  which  the  motum  of 
tiie  blood  is  affected,  but  the  action  of  which  is  independent  of  the 
contractions  of  the  living  solids,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  to  canae 
distention  and  rekuration  of  1hi&  vessds,  within  which  they  act  witk 
unusual  energy. 

%  The  immediate  object  of  the  experiments  on  death  by  asphyxn 
was  to  ascertain  whether  the  acceleration  of  the  flowing  lrik>od 
through  the  lungs, — which  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  respiration^ 
and  the  feflure  of  which  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  WilliaoM 
of  Liverpool,  and  of  Kay  of  Manchester,  to  be  the  inrniwdiaiAif  cause 
of  death  by  ai^hyxia,  can  be  ascribed,  as  Haller  and  some  very  re- 
cent attth<Mrs  iMtve  sa^^osed,  to  the  merely  mechanical  inflaenoe  of 
the  alternate  expanaon  and  contraction  of  the  lungs  by  the  reepi- 
ratory  movements. 

That  this  is  not  the  fact  might  be  concluded  from  the  fatal  as- 
phyxia produced  by  breathing  azote  or  other  gases,  not  poisonous^ 
but  not  containing  oxygen;  in  which  case  it  had  been  dMcrved  hf 
Broughton  and  others,  that  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  aad 
the  distention  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  take  place  equally  as 
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whm  the  leaipisaAoiy  movcnenils  «re  smpended.  BoA  to  His  ^bwer^ 
vatioM  it  Btt^ beelyeGftodl,  that ibe mnkuls on wineh«x^p0iBieiit had 
l)een  auu^  ind  beenafiowed  to  remain  in  the  azote  ufitiltiiej  beeaiBe 
iosenaiy^  and  ^eir  xespkation  of  coarse  oeased,  a«i  had  not  been 
^examined  imtai  sc»ne  iBiantes  ait&t  their  a^9paieat4eath,  audit  niglkt 
be  said,  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  had  become  «onges4»d  <m^ 
After  the  acts  of  tespinAuB  had  ceased,  and  in  eonsequeaoe  of  their 
eessatioB. 

Jm  Gfder  to  &w<oid  this  80«rce  of  fidhwy  sevend  fabhifts  were  <cdii- 
fined  in  axote^  only  until  their  l»reathing  became  laboui^d,  the  re^ 
£|drations  geuesa^y  leas  fneqiieBt,  but  smdi  longer  aiui  Mler 
than  nataraL  They  were  then  tai&en  oat  and  instantly  stmek  <m 
the  head  with  svxh  force  as  to  crash  the  bnm  and  oerebeUum,  i»A 
axrest  i^  eireolation  as  instantaaeoasly  as  posrable.  This  was  idw«^ 
attended  with  violeffit  and  general  convulsion,  but  with  no  attempt 
at  respiration,  sensation  bei]qg  apparaotly  instaatateondy  suppiessecL 
When  the  body  was  opened  immediately  after  the  oonyufekm  had 
subsided,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  always  found  distended 
with  blood,  and  palfntating  feebiy ;  the  lek  side  at  rest  and  compa> 
catively  empty:  the  quantity  of  blood  obtained  by  pancturmg  and 
pnessing  die  right  «de  and  pulmonary  artery  was  from  5  to  10  timea 
as  much  as  ooidd  be  obtajned  fion  dLe  left  side  and  awta.  When 
a  jubbit  pievioudy  breathing  naturally  was  kiUed  in  the  same  maiH 
neBT,  the  quantity  of  blood  oa  die  rig^  side  of  the  li^art  {appasrentty 
accumulating  there  during  the  eonralsions)  was  Iband  to  be  gieaiter 
than  on  the  left ;  but  the  dbffierance  was  decidedly  iess  than  when 
it  had  been  breathing  azote ;  and  in  osie  of  ti»se  cooparatrve  trisds 
the  blood  in  the  left  side  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
feeble  palpitation  in  that  side,  whereas  in  the  animals  that  had 
breathed  aaote  the  left  side  was  always  fo«id  quite  at  rest. 

It  appears  kom  4hese  experiBsents  that  w^n  oxygen  Is  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  lungs  in  inspiration,  even  although  ti^  ves^ra^vj 
movements  continued  further  and  more  forcible  than  usual  up  to 
the  moment  of  death,  l3ie  blood  stagnates  on  the  right  side  of  the 
heart;  and  that  the  application  of  oxygen  to  the  blood  at  the  lungs 
is  a  cause  of  acceleration  of  its  movement  through  the  lungs,  inde- 
peofdeniily  dT  any  influence  of  the  mechanical  movements  of  respi<^ 
nailion. 

If  we  fdrthcr  inquire,  in  what  manner  oxygen  can  gi\%  this  sti- 
mulus to  the  flowing  blood  through  the  lungs,  it  appears  certain 
iSxa^  it  cannot  be  by  stimulating  tiie  small  c^l^aries  of  the  lungs 
(the  «Bly  Teases  to  which  it  is  directly  applied)  to  cont^actioI^  be- 
cause even  if  it  be  granted  that  there  are  vessels  capable  of  con- 
tnctmg  on  irritation  (ifdiich  is  veiy  doubtful),  the  immediate  effect 
of  stiondating  any  arteries  capable  of  taking  on  such  action  haa 
always  been  observed  to  be  a  constriction  permanent  for  some 
length  of  time,  and  in  consequence  a  retarded  flow  of  the  fluids 
through  them,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Wedmeyer. 

If,  again,  we  suppose  the  effect  of  the  oxygen  on  the  minute  ves- 
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fids  in  the  lungs  to  be  sedative  or  reiajdng,  Imd  ascribe  to  a  dimi- 
nished action  of  these  vessels  the  apparency  increased  efficiency  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  when  oxygen  is  applied,  we  suppose  the 
,  oxygen  to  produce  the  very  opposite  effect  to  liiat  which  has  always 
been  observed  when  it  or  any  other  stimulus  has  taken  effect  on  any 
individual  artery. 

The  only  mode  in  which  it  appears  possible  to  escape  from  these 
difficulties  is  to  suppose  that  the  stimulus  given  by  the  oxygen  Uy 
the  flowing  blood  through  the  lungs,  is  a  stimulus  to  thatmovement 
which  is  independent  of  any  contraction  of  the  solids  containing 
the  blood.  This  conclusion  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ob- 
servations of  HaUer  on  the  derivation  of  blood,  perceptible  umler 
the  microscope,  towards  any  part  where  an  opening  is  made  m  a 
vessel,  and  air  admitted  into  contact  with  the  blood,  because  he 
gives  satisfactory  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  derivation  is  not 
owing  to  contraction  of  the  vessels;  it  is  also  in^accordance  with 
observations  on  some  of  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals,  and  on  vege- 
tables, where  currefnJU  in  fluids  are  observed  in  connexion  with  5ie 
act  of  respiration,  but  no  movement  of  solids  has  been  detected;  and 
even,  as  Dr.  Alison  thinks,  with  the  observations  *  of  Purkinje  and^ 
others,  on  currents  connected  with  the  respiratory  organs  in  animals 
much  higher  in  the  scale,  because  although  these  last  currents  have 
been  ascribed  by  most  authors  to  vibrations  of  cilise,  which  are  seen 
to  accompany  them  in  various  instances,  it  seems  veiy  doubtful 
whether  they  can  be  adequately  explained  without  supposing  a 
^^jeu  dattracHon  et  repulsion"  to  be  commenced  in  these  instances, 
as  well  as  in  the  respiration  of  the  lowest  tribes. 


Experifneniai  Irujuiry  into  the  different  Offices  of  Lacfeais,  Lym-^ 
pluxdcsy  and  Veins  in  the  Function  of  Absorption,  By^  P.  D. 
Handyside,  ilfJ9. 

The  author's  general  position  is  thus  stated:  <<  The  lacteals,  lym- 
phatics, and  veins  are  endowed  each  with  a  peculiar  office  in  the 
general  functions  of  absorption ;  for  example,  1.  The  lacteals  are 
Siose  vessels  which  absorb  tiie  aliment  which  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  nutrition  and  increase  of  the  body,  and  exercise  the 
property  of  refusing  entrance  to  all  other  matters;  2.  The  lympha- 
tics absorb  the  elements  of  the  body  upon  their  becoming  useless  or 
noxious,  so  as  by  their  final  discharge  from  the  system  to  make  room 
for  the  deposition  of  new  matter,  and  these  vessels  possess  no  ab- 
sorbing power  over  any  substances  foreign  to  the  system ;  3.  The 
veins  not  only  return  to  the  heart  the  blood  after  that  fluid  has  ful- 
filled the  object  of  its  diffusion  over  the  system,  but  enjoy  the  office 
of  receiving  into  the  animal  system  by  absorption  variousybrai^ 
matters  which  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  their  orifices. 

In  support  of  these  views  the  author  presents  a  short  review  of 
results  obtained  by  various  eminent  anatomists  and  physiologists. 
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The  following  is  the  order  of  the  subjects  discussed : 
Zactecds, — Their  distention  after  a  full  meal, — ^their  condition  as 
observed  in  living  anhnals ; — effects  of  ligatures  on  the  thoracic 
ducts  of  horses. 
Lt^phaiics, — Anatomical  origin  of, — analogy  of  lymphatics  and  lac- 
teals, — exact  resemblance  of  the  lymph  prior  to  its  absorption  to 
that  found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels, — absence  of  lymphatics  in 
vegetables, — ^no  proof  afforded  by  examination  of  lymph  that 
lymphatics  serve  as  the  channel  through  which  foreign  matters 
gain  entrance  into  the  system,— •no  communication  between  lym- 
phatics and  veins  except  through  the  great  lymphatic  trunks. 
Veins^ — Analogy  between  the  anatomy  and  disposition  of  the  veins 
o^  animals  and  the  vessels  corresponding  to  these  in  plants,  favours 
•  the  doctrine  of  venous  absorption. 

^'  When  foivign  matters  capable  of  affecting  the  constitution  ge« 
nerally,  and  of  being  diluted  in  its  solids  and  fluids,  are  brought 
into  contact  \Ath  the  serous  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  body, 
with  the  ctUis  vera,  and  with  the  interstitial  cellular  tissue  of  dif- 
ferent organs,  the  resulting  phsenomena  exhibited  by  the  blood 
in  the  veins  give  evidence  that  these  vessels  are  the  sole  agents 
employed  in  this  variety  of  absorption."  These  four  points  are 
discussed  by  reference  to  a  variety  of  experiments,  to  which  the 
author  adds  the  following  from  his  own  researches,  as  bearing  on 
the  question  of  absorption  oi  foreign  matters  by  veins  of  the  cel-^ 
hdar  tissue, 

Exp.  1.  Having  made  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  abdominal  parietes 
of  a  doff,  he  took  advantage  of  the  period  when  a  complete  granu- 
lating surface  should  be  formed,  to  apply  to  it  very  freely  the  solu- 
tion of  pruss.  potass.  On  killing  the  animal  three  minutes  after  the 
application,  and  applying  the  appropriate  chemical  test  to  the  blood, 
it  was  seen  to  %xlubit  traces  of  the  prussiate. 

Esp.  2.  He  induced  the  formation  of  a  granulating  surface  four 
inches  square  in  extent  in  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  back  of  a 
large  cat,  and  then  retained  pledgets  of  lint  moistened  with  1  f  of  the 
usual  solution  of  the  prussiate  of  potash  in  contact  with  this  surface 
during  the  spacQ  of  four  hours.  A  fair  indication  of  the  presence 
of  the  poison  in  the  blood  was  seen,  on  submitting  to  the  usual  test 
the  blood  from  the  carotid  arteries,  both  in  its  fluid  and  coagulated 
states,  while  no  indication  whatever  of  its  presence  was  observed  in 
the  lymph. 

These  experiments  now  put  forth  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  absorption  by  the  veins  oi  foreign  matters,  from  the  in- 
ierstitial  ceUular  tissue  of  the  animal  body,  when  taken  along  with 
the  previous  experiments  also  adduced  to  prove  the  absorption  of 
foreign  matters  from  the  surface  of  the  cttiis  vera  and  the  different 
mucous  and  serous  superficies,  would  appear  to  justiiy  a  conclusion — 
that  the  absorption  of  foreign  matters  occurring  from  the  interstices 
and  surfaces  of  the  body  occurs  solely  through  the  channel  of  the 
venous  system. 
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Observations  on  ike  JBff^eeer  of  QM  on  dtjfkreni  Parts  of^  Bt^ 
mem  JBotfy,  and  on  a  Mode  of  measwnng  Refirigeratwn.  B^ 
Dt,  Osbokne. 


In  tlida  ffiMMUftuwicaiioB  Dr.  OsbcMTBe  b^an  bj  •ddnong  acMBa 
fiK;t»  to  ^MTW  the  iBi|»rtaikee  of  cold,  ¥iei^  a&  a  canae  of  diacase. 
He  fl4«ted»  tbat  of  57«  the  entm  number  of  putieiits  on  the  pveeed- 
k^  day  (IStk  Ai^asi;,  1835,)  in  Sir  Pfttnek  Diui'»  CMnieai  Ho- 
8pifcal»  34  ooirid  distinctly  refer  to  eeld  as  tbe  cause  of  tlKsr  oom- 
{Saints  oontfaeled  in  the  following  BMom^:  in   12  from  damp 
clothes^  5  from  damp  ^eet,  S  from  bathing,  aiid  14  from  edd  air 
when  heated.    Thia  propQrtioii>  homrever,  vcwld  probably  be  ypesj 
^liei^it  m  vmter.    The  direet  e£S^  of  eiM  on  the  air-^aasagea  of 
the  lungs  is  almost  restricted  to  iaiammatioB  at  the  rima  of  the 
gkttis»  aad  this  ia  usvmHy  eaused  by  middenly  ruslpig  finim  heated 
to  cold  air.    It  may  be  proiFed  that  the  respired  air,  beang  of  neady 
the  some  tempeiatare  as  the  bloody  and  not  deriving  ita  heat  from 
the  action  of  reapratikm  in  the  lung  (see  Brodie's  ExperaneBiB), 
miiat,  in  its  passage  downwards,  be  heated  to  consideraMy  more 
tiiaB  half  the  difference  between  the  temperature  fA  the  Uood  and 
that  of  the  air ;  that,  con^equei^y,  at  Hs  anii^  in  the  affir-vesieles 
of  the  hii^s,  it  WMs^,  have  acquired  such  a  temperatnre  as  amounts 
to  a  proteetion  i^^ainst  the  effects  of  eokL    Dr.  Osborne  considers 
thia  as  a  provision  of  nature  in  a  matter  in  which  we  are  not  able 
to  guard  ourselves. 

When»  owing  to  an  oppression  of  nervous  enei^^  the  hedliiy 
tanperatnre  of  the  sur&ce  is  not  maintained,  then  tfa«  aar  arrhres  at 
the  air-vessdes  without  bdng  heated;  hence^  he  conceives^  may  be 
explained  the  numeroua  iaatances  of  sudden  death  which  occur  vbl 
chrome  bfOBchkts  and  low  fevera  when  sudden  depreasicma  of  the 
temperature  of  the  atmo^here  have  taken  place  during  the  n^t.^ 
In  those  ca^ea  the  C(^  thus  admitted  to  the  lunga  causes  a  torpor  in 
thdr  capillary  circidatioD ;  and  after  death  it  is  found  that  the  blood 
haa  stagnated  in  tiiehmgs,  and  in  the  veins  and  right  cavities  of  the 
heart 

The  common  opinion  that  various  inflammatory  diseases  are  ocbk 
tracted  \»f  gieepnig  in  newly-built  houses  sqppears  to  be  iU  founded,, 
except  in  as  far  as  the  clothes  worn  by  the  imMvidual  may  eoHtraet 
moisture.  The  air  under  the  beddotbea  be^g  kept  up  1:^  the  heat 
of  the  body  to  the  temperature  80**,  the  only  way  in  which  the  dam^ 
air  can  |M«ve  ii^urioua  is  by  the  lung%  wMch,  as  before  stated,  are, 
in  health,  enabled  to  resist  its  eieeis*  It  a^^ars  that  \sk  a  regknent 
which  was  quartered  m  newly-built  barjncka  no  injury  resulted  fixmt 
the  damp. 

On  the  stomach  the  ^Keet  e^  cold  ia  percdved»  not  by  a  aenaatioD 
of  cold  in  that  organ,  bixt  Iby  tlirst,  in  oonaequence  of  reaidion,  aa 
ia  experienced  after  taking  ices.  When  the  cqM  ia  loi^-eontinued 
(»r  overpowering,  ia  ccmaequenee  of  fed)fe  reaeti<»,  then  gastntia  is 
produced  from  torpor  of  the  capillaries.  This  last  mode  of  caqfifaH 
nation  is  derived  from  the  phaenomena  observed  in  the  exterior  of  the 
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bod^  oil  tlie  appficGEdcm  of  coid  Wlifin  tlie  affil^^ 
the  circulation  vigorous,  the  contraction  of  the  remda  and  paleness 
of  the  BQiface  are  only  moinmtary,  and  are  micoeeded  by  leaetion 
evinced  in  increased  heat  and  diffiised  blnah  of  redness*  When  it  ia 
long  continued^  then  the  pale  and  shrunk  state  of  the  surface  is  gm- 
dually  succeeded  by  a  purple  or  fivid  colour,  attended  with  increase 
of  size,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  ring  on  the  finger,  from  the  swollen 
state  of  the  vessels.  Comparing  these  facts  witib  the  experiments  de- 
tailed by  Dr.  Alison, — ^which  showed  that  in  inflamed  parts  not  only 
the  small  vessels  but  the  large  arterial  trunks  leading  to  the  part  ai^ 
dflated,  and  rendered  incapable  of  contracting  like  other  arteries,-.- 
Dr.  Osborne  proposes  the  question,  whether  there  is  not  snfficieBt 
evidence  to  prove  that  cold  produces  inflamma^on  by  producing 
torpor  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  either  of  the  part  itself  or  of 
some  connected  or  a^acent  part,  which,  if  not  removed  by  tran&dent 
reaedon,  is  foHowed  by  the  more  permanent  reaction  of  inflamma-^ 
tion,  causing  a  number  of  new  phsenomena. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  skin,  which  is  Ihe  most 
important  of  all,  it  is  evidait  that  meteondogy  has  contributed  very 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  influences  of  tbe  atmosph^e  on  health 
or  disease.  It  has  appeared  to  the  Author,  that  in  order  to  connect  this 
science  with  utility,  as  far  as  mankind  is  concerned,  one  considera- 
tion has  been  omitted,  which  is,  the  cooling  power  of  the  atmosphere 
estimated  with  rrference  to  ourselves.  The  human  body  has  a  heat 
of  nearly  98^  and  is  placed  in  a  medium  always  eooler  than  itself. 
The  degree  of  cooling  influence  exerted  on  it  has  never  been  made 
the  subject  of  measurement,  and  to  the  present  time  is  estimated 
solely  by  the  feelings.  In  order  to  measure  the  cooling  influences 
of  the  air  or  other  media.  Dr.  Osborne  used  a  spirit  thermometer, 
without  a  frame,  careftilly  graduated  from  the  degree  90  to  80  in- 
clusive, thi^t  being  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  exterior  of  the  body. 
Having  heated  the  bulb  to  90^,  he  exposed  it  in  diflerent  situations^ 
observing  the  time  during  which  the  spirit  descended  from  90®  to  80*^, 
and  adopting,  as  a  measure  of  the  refHgeraling  power,  the  rate  of 
cooling  deduced.  And  by  this  contrivance  is  exhibited  the  result 
of  radiation,  and  of  the  conducting  power  of  the  atmosphere  as 
modified  by  its  temperature,  its  density,  its  moisture,  and  its  cur- 
rents; and  that  result,  the  most  interesting  of  all  to  the  invalid, 
who,  in  respect  to  temperature,  may  be  conceived  as  represented 
by  the  instrument.  As  the  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  bulb,  the 
bore  of  the  tube,  the  thickness  of  the  ^ass,  or  the  density  and 
quantity  of  the  fluid  employed  will  cause  variety  in  the  time  of  the 
descent^  the  result  obtained  with  two  thermometers  must  not  be  ex- 
pected exactly  to  correspond.  In  order  to  procure  unilormity  for 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  a  number  of  them,  pre- 
vioosly  graduated  between  90®  and  80®  and  heated  to  90®,  in  air  at 
60®  or  50®,  and  to  select  those  which  contract  according  to  the  ti»e 
&ed  on  as  a  standard.  The  thermometer  so  applied,  Dr.  OsbcMne 
pirqiOBes  to  call  a  psychometer,  or  measurer  of  re&igeratioiu 
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Amongst  the  observations  brought  forward  by  him  to  illastrate 
its  use  are  the  following : 

To  show  the  refrigerating  e£Pect  of  i^tation  or  of  a  breeze,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  remaining  the  same. 

In  air,  temp.  70®  at  rest,  it  cooled  from  90®  to  80®  in  5^  20». 

in  a  slight  breeze.. in  2™  50*. 

>  blown  on  with  a  bellows in       58\ 

These  observations  show  the  fallacy  of  determining  climate  by 
the  thermometer.  There  are  situations  in  which,  owing  to  constant 
currents  of  air,  a  cold  is  produced  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
health,  but  not  appreciable  by  the  thermometer.  Dr.  Osborne  ex- 
pects that  by  means  of  this  mode  of  observation  much  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  climates  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  other 
unhealthy  localities.  The  meteorological  tables  at  present  kept  in 
those  places  fail  in  showing  the  effect  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes. 

The  following  shows  the  refrigerating  power  of  water  above  air 
of  the  same  temperature,  at  rest,  to  be  above  14«  to  1. 

In  air  at  rest,  temperature  70®,  it  cooled  from  90®  to  80®  in  5™  ^O". 
In  water  at  rest,  same  temperature in        24*. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  swimming  it  is  not  the  fatigue  so  much 
as  the  refrigeration  which  fixes  the  limit  This  appears  from  the 
following  observation  compared  with  the  preceding. 

The  instrument  agitated  in  water,  cooled  from  90®  to  80®  in  15". 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  refrigeration  produced  by  damp  clothes, 
Dr.  t)sborne  covered  the  bulb  of  the  instrument  with  cotton  wool, 
and  h&  zing  placed  it  at  rest  in  an  apartment  at  68^-®,  found  it  to  cool 
from  9(,'^.to  80®  in  10™  14?*.  Placing  it  in  the  same  circumstances, 
but  witfr  the  cotton  wool  slightly  damped,  it  cooled  down  in  2™  57". 
This  prp^ortion  must  be  much  increased  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  open  ,air.  The  application  of  cotton  wool  to  the  skin,  moist- 
ened with  waief  or  an  evaporating  lotion,  he  has  found  the  most 
eligible  means  of  cooling  the  surface  in  disease,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  constancy  with  which  the  refrigeration  is  maintained,  but  from 
its  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient 


On  the  Influence  of  the  Artificial  Rarefaction  or  DimintUion  of  At- 
mospheric Pressure  in  soTue  Diseases,  and  the  Effects  of  its  Con- 
densation or  increased  Elasticity  in  others.  By  Sir  James 
Murray. 

The  paper  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  detailed  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  the  rarefaction  of  air,  and  its  powers  as  a  reme-« 
dial  agent  on  the  human  body.  The  second  part  related  to  the  local 
agency  of  condensation  of  air  in  topical  diseases. 

The  propositions  were  submitted,  not  as  remedial  means  of  them- 
selves alone,  but  as  auxiliary  to  those  already  in  use.   It  was  shown, 
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That  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  sustained  by.the  whole  body 
averages  15  tons ; — ^that  by  placing  a  person  in  an  air-tight  bath,  with 
provision  for  breathing  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  half  a  ton  or  a  ton 
can  be  removed  without  danger : 

That  the  abstraction  of  this  elastic  compression  permits  the  easier 
expansion  of  the  chest,  elicits  the  blood  and  animal  heat  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  restores  to  the 
surface  rashes  or  eruptions  which  had  been  suppressed. 

It  was  therefore  submitted,  that  an  agent  capable  of  producing 
such  effects  is  entitled  to  consideration  in  treating  certain  conditions 
of  pectoral  diseases ;  in  eliciting  internal  congestipns  or  inflamma- 
tions from  central  organs  to  the  surface ;  in  preventing  certain  fevers, 
and  other  complaints  arising  from  obstructions  of  the  cutaneous 
functions ;  in  translating  gout  and  rheumatism  from  vital  organs  to 
the  limbs ;  in  restoring  a  due  balance  of  the  circulation,  and  attract- 
ing the  blood  into  the  superficial  veins  from  the  deep-seated  arteries. 

A  case  of  a  patient  was  detailed,  in  which  congestion  of  the  brain 
was  diverted  from  the  head  by  inclosing  one  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties in  a  rarefying  bath,  and  abstracting  about  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  pressure  from  each  inch  of  the  surface :  the  influx  of  the  fluids 
was  so  great,  that  in  two  hours  the  circumference  of  the  limb  was 
increased  nearly  three  inches,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  rendered  red, 
warm,  and  tuigid,  and  the  head  relieved. 

The  case  of  a  painter  was  also  adduced,  whose  right  arm  had  long 
been  paralysed  and  cold  from  the  effects  of  lead  paint.  The  arm 
was  put  for  two  hours  into  the  rarefying  case,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued hot  and  vigorous,  so  that  the  man  was  able  to  resume  his 
work. 

Part  second. — As  diseases  of  an  opposite  nature  require  opposite 
remedies,  the  principle  of  rarefojciwn  is  reversed  in  cei  lin  cases, 
and  condenscetion,  or  additional  pressure,  employed. 

This  part  of  the  paper  detailed  several  cases  Ulustrative  oHhe  powers 
of  this  agent.  Where  there  was  too  much  vascularity  of  parts,  then 
local  pressure,  pumped  under  an  air-tight  covering,  emptied  the  vessels, 
propelling  onwards  the  overflow  of  blood  contained  in  the  veins,  and 
preventing  its  undue  influx  by  the  arteries. 

The  consequences  were,  to  diminish  inflammations,  dissipate  tu- 
mours and  white  swellings,  facilitate  the  reduction  of  hernia  and  other 
protrusions,  and  to  diminish  the  influx  of  fluids  into  indurated 
breasts  or  enlarged  glands. 

The  author  adduced  a  very  interesting  case,  the  reduction  of  a 
prolapsus  ani  by  atmospheric  pressure,  without  touching  or  bruising 
the  sensitive  intestine. 

The  powers  of  condensation  of  air  were  then  alluded  to,  for  the 
treatment  of  fungous  sores  or  ulcers,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
uterine  haemorrhages,  as  well  as  bleeding  from  wounds  or  lacera- 
tions. 
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On  ike  DifferenMtd  Puke.    By  Dr.  M'Donneli.. 

Dr.  M'Donnell's  paper  began  with  a  descriptioii  of  what  he  tenos 
<*  the  Differential  Pulse,"  and  with  proofe  of  his  Qlaim  to  piioiity  in 
ascertaining  it  in  1784.  The  observations  which  succeed  related  to 
the  following  subjects. 

The  influence  of  disease  and  of  particular  remedies  upon  the 
pulse,  with  a  reference  to  the  effect  of  posture  on  the  number  of 
beats ;  the  absence  of  this  phsenomenon  in  quadrupeds,  owing  to 
their  natural  vessels  being  horizontal  in  both  the  lying  and  standing 
posture ;  certain  cases  of  health  and  disease,  in  which  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  this  variation  are  found ;  the  methods  to  be  pursued 
for  investigating  the  number  of  the  pulse  in  wild  and  ferocious  ani- 
mals as  deducible  from  their  respirations ;  the  proportion  between  the 
stops,  pulses,  and  respirations  in  man  and  quadrupeds  in  active  ex- 
ercise ;  observations  made  at  a  d^pth  of  26  feet  in  a  diving-^beUt 
which  corroborate  the  views  of  Sir  David  Barry  and  Dr.  Canson  on 
the  moving  powers  in  the  circulation ;  proofs  that  barometrical  va- 
riations have  no  influence  upon  the  pulse  or  breathings. 

Part  2. — On  the  limitq,tions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Differential 
Pulse";  of  stationary  or  permanent  pulses;  observations  made  on 
the  pulses  of  children  before  and  after  their  having  respired ;  of  the 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  after  birth ;  observations  on  quadrupeds 
with  respect  to  this;  supposition  that  the  foetus  remains  before 
birth  in  the  state  of  t^e  cold-blooded  animals ;  of  the  flnal  cause  of 
this  peculiarity ;  of  the  cause  of  the  stethoscopic  sounds  of  the 
foetal  heart  being  very  rapid,  although  the  pulse  in  the  funis  be  slow ; 
an  account  of  an  experiment  made  by  a  watch  ticking  under  water ; 
of  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  foetal  pulse  as  £elt  in  the  chord ; 
of  the  absorption  of  the  blood  in  the  chord  into  the  system  of  the 
foetus  after  delivery ;  and  the  inference  from  this  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  Sir  David  Barry  and  Dr.  Carson  respecting  the  suction  power 
of  the  thorax  as  influencing  the  circulation. 


On  some  hitherto  unobserved  Differences  in  the  Effects  (^  Accumu^ 
hiiovis  of  Liquids  or  of  Air  vnthin  the  Cavity  of  the  thorax.  Dy 
Dr.  William  Stokes, 

In  this  communication  Dr.  Stokes  pointed  out  a  new  source  of 
diagnosis,  namely,  the  paralysis  of  certain  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
which  results  from  their  vicinity  to  an  inflamed  tissue. 

The  excitement  of  muscular  tissue  produces  at  first  active  con- 
tractions,  as  shown  by  pain  and  spasm ;  but  when  still  longer  conti- 
nued, the  contractility  is  ^ther  loirt  or  greatly  diminished.  These 
effects  may  be  produced  in  a  threefold  manner :.  1st,  by  direct  ir< 
litation  of  the  muscular  tissue ;  2ndly,  by  the  contiguity  of  musde 
to  an  inflamed  tissue ;  and  Srdly,  by  irritation  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres  or  nerves.  Of  these,  the  first  have  been  recognised  in  cer- 
tain  thoracic  diseases ;  but  the  second,  or  the  paralysing  effect,  has 
been  hitherto  neglected. 
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There  are  three  diseases,  of  tibe  ihoradie  viseem  in  which  this  mr 
jury  of  muscular  action  takes  place  yrow  the  inflammation  of  a  coh^ 
iiguQU9  sinu^rei  nam^y,  bronchitis,  pleuritis»  and  pericarditis,  and 
in  all  there  is  eiddence  of  this  paralysis  taking  place. 

The  author  dwelt  |mncipally  on  liie  lesions  of  the  intercostals  and 
diaphragm,  and  showed  that  in  emphysema  the  characteristic  smoothr 
ness  of  the  side  and  depression  of  the  diaphragm  were  to  be  attri*> 
bated  to  this  paralysis,  resulting  from  the  previous  inflammation. 
He  showed  that  it  was  commonly  £d)6ent  in  Laennec's  emphysema, 
even  where  the  chest  was  much  enlai^ed ;  that  it  did  not  occur  in 
enlargements  of  the  liver,  and  was  often  absent  in  hydrothorax. 
Dr.  l^kes  suggested  that  in  bronchitis  this  paralysis  afTecting  the 
chrcttlar  muscles  of  Reissessen  might  be  the  cause  of  h,tal  accumu^ 
kitions  in  bad  catarrhs,  and  further,  that  dilatation  of  the  bowels  might 
in  some  instances  arise  frma  it  He  offered  an  explanaticm  of  death 
in  pericarditis,  by  referring  it  to  this  paralysis  afifecting  the  heart,  and 
suggested  a  new  es^lanatlon  of  the  succession  of  hypertrophy  with 
dilatation  to  pericaiditis,  in  which  the  yielding  of  the  heart  and  ca- 
vities during  its  weakened  state  caused  the  dilatation,  while  the  mib- 
aequent  hyperfcrophy  was  due  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  heart,  on 
recovering  its  tone,  to  propel  the  blood  into  vessels  not  proportion- 
sdly  dilated. 

Lasdy,  the  stethoscopic  phenomena  of  accumulation  of  air^  as  in 
Laennec's  emphysema,  wese  shown  to  be  greatly  modified  by  the 
yielding  of  the  chest.  The  author  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
feebleness  of  respiration  in  tiiis  case  is  more  an  indication  of  com^ 
pression  of  the  lung  than  a  direct  sign  of  the  muscular  emphysema 
of  Laennec. 


Oat  Aneurism  In^  Aiutstamasis,    By  R.  Adams>  AM^  Mmher  of 
Ihe  Bayal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  subjects  tireated  of  were  divided  into  two  sections.  1.  On 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the  capillary  arteries  and  veins.  2.  On 
the  pulsating  form  of  the  disease.  The  structure  of  these  different 
forms  of  aneurism  was  described  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  many  cases 
being  detailed  and  drawings  referred  to ;  a  mode  of  investigating  the 
ultimate  arrangement  of  the  minute  arteries  was  recommended ;  and 
a  short  allusion  made  to  the  subjects  of  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
trealanent  of  the  disease. 


Ahsiraet  of  a  Case  cf  d^cient  Devekpment  of  the  right  Hemi- 
sphef^e  (f  the  Brainy  wiik  Congenital  Mcdfomuaion  of  the  Hip  and 
Wrist  Joints,  and  Atrophy  of  ^  Members  of  the  same  Side.  By 
Dr.  HuTTON. 

The  subject  of  this  observation  was  an  idiot  of  adult  age,  and  was 
only  three  (»r  four  daya  under  the  writer's  notice  when  he  died  of  an 
aante  inflawmation  of  the  larynx  and  lungs.    The  author  confined 
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his  observations  to  the  instances  of  deficient  and  perverted  develop- 
ment. 

It  appeared  that  the  head  was  not  deformed,  but  the  brain  was 
small,  and  the  cranium  pretematurally  thick,  particularly  in  the 
frontal  region.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  was  deficient,  ahd  its  place  occupied  by  a  large  cyst 
containing  limpid  serum.  There  was  also  a  remarkable  deficiency 
of  development  in  other  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass  at  this  side.  The 
optic  thalamus,  corpus  striatum,  right  pair  of  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina,  cms  cerebri,  and  corpus  pyramidale  were  all  less  developed 
than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  opposite  side.  The  optic  and 
other  nerves  were  normal,  as  were  also  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  The  total  absence  of  convolutions  and  of  the  grey  substance 
of  the  brain  in  the  situation  of  the  cyst,  the  deficient  development 
of  the  other  parts  enumerated,  the  healthy  consistence  and  appear- 
ance of  the  cerebral  mass  and  its  membranes  elsewhere,  together 
with  the  history  of  the  case,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  phaenomena 
were  the  result  of  original  conformation,  and  not  of  any  subsequent 
morbid  action. 

The  left  inferior  extremity  presented  all  the  external  characters  of 
an  accidental  dislocation  of  the  thigh  upwards  and  outwards ;  but  it 
appeared  from  an  examination  after  death,  as  well  as  from  the  history 
of  the  individual,  that  the  dislocation  must  have  been  congenital. 
The  acetabulum  was  imperfectly  formed,  and  not  adapted  to  con- 
tain the  head  of  the  femur.  This  bone  was  also  of  abnormal  form. 
The  axis  of  the  head  and  neck  fell  directly  on  the  anterior  instead 
of  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  shaft,  as  if  the  bone  had  been 
twisted ;  the  h^iad  of  the  femur  was  smaller  and  less  spherical  than 
usual,  and  the  bone  was  in  some  degree  atrophied.  The  ligaments 
were  of  healthy  structure,  and  retained  their  usual  connexions,  but 
seemed  to  have  been  gradually  elongated  so  as  to  allow  the  head  of 
the  bone  to  rest  on  the  dorsum  ilii.  There  was  no  cavity  formed 
here,  but  some  strong  ligamentous  bands  connected  the  capsule, 
where  it  invested  the  head  of  the  femur,  with  the  surface  of  the 
ilium.  The  interarticular  ligament  was  of  a  broad  taper-like  form 
and  much  elongated ;  the  cotyloid  formed  a  flat  moulding  round  the 
acetabulum.  The  muscles  were  healthy  in  structure,  but  in  some 
degree  atrophied,  and  the  direction  of  their  fibres  was  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  altered .  relative  situation  of  their  usual  lines  and 
points  of  origin  and  insertion. 

There  was  no  trace  whatever  of  previous  violent  injury  or  of  dis- 
ease of  any  of  the  structures  Jn  or  around  the  articulation. 

The  left  arm  was  flexed,  atrophied,  and  nearly  useless ;  the  hand 
was  extremely  pronated.  The  flexed  state  of  the  limb  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  contracted  state  of  the  muscles ;  the  pronation  of  the 
hand  or  the  circumstance  of  the  inferior  cubito-radial  articulating 
surface  of  the  ulna  presenting  inwards,  instead  of  outwards  and  for- 
wards, and  the  radius  being  accommodated  to  it. 

The  subject  of  these  observations  seemed  to  have  very  few  ideas, 
and  these  were  of  the  most  simple  kind,  principally  connected  with 
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liis  sensations.  He  apprehended  some,  however,  to  which  he  could 
not  give  utterance.  He  had  little  use  of  language,  and  articulated 
indistinctly.  He  was  reported  to  have  imperfect  vision  in  the  lefL 
eye,  and  to  have  been  lame  from  his  birth ;  but  he  walked  rnuch^ 
inclining  forwards  and  to  the  left  side,  and  touching  the  ground 
with  the  toes  only  of  the  left  foot :  he  used  no  support  His  left 
arm  was  nearly  useless. 

The  apparent  relation  between  the  several  portions  of  the  brain 
in  their  development ;  the  normal  state  of  the  optic  nerves  in  con- 
nexion with  the  defective  condition  of  the  right  pair  of  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina ;  the  similarity  in  the  state  of  the  arteries  sup- 
plying either  hemisphere  of  the  brain ;  the  imperfect  and  perverted 
development  of  the  left  extremities  in  connexion  with  the  deficiency 
in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain ;  and  the  anatomical  condition 
of  the  left  hip-joint,  seem  to  the  author  to  be  the  principal  points  of 
interest  in  the  case  which  he  detailed. 


Description  of  a  Case  of  Deformity  of  the  Pelvis ^  in  which  the  Ccesa^ 
rean  Operation  was  szcccessftdlt/ performed.  By  G.  B.  Knowles, 
M.JR.C,S^  FJL.S^  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Birmingham.  School 
of  Medicine. 

Propositions  concerning  Typhus Fever,deduced from  numerous  Obser^ 
vations.    By  Dr.  Perrt. 

1st.  That  typhus  fever  is  an  idiopathic  disease,  solely  produced 
by  contagion,  that  is,  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a  spe- 
cific animal  poison. 

2nd.  That  this  specific  poison  is  (as  far  as  yet  known)  only  gene- 
rated in  the  human  body  during  the  course  of  this  idiopathic  fever. 

3rd.  That  no  other  fever,  arising  either  from  general  causes,  as 
cold,  fatigue,  improper  ingesta,  local  lesions,  or  marsh  miasmata,  is 
capable  of  generating  this  specific  poison,  or,  in  other  words,  pro- 
ducing contagious  typhus. 

4th.  That  this  contagious  idiopathic  typhus  runs  a  certain  course, 
which  may  be  modified,  but  cannot  be  checked,  and  is  distinguish- 
able from  all  other  fevers  by  certain  symptoms,  which,  in.  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  are  uniformly  present  during  its  course. 

5th.  That  the  following  is  the  usual  course  of  the  symptoms  by 
which  contagious  typhus  may  be  distinguished,  viz.  languor,  nau- 
sea, frontal  headach,  rigors,  loss  of  strength  and  appetite,  followed 
by  increase  of  thirst,  quickened  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  paiii 
of  back,  or  general  soreness  over  body.  The  tongue  becomes  white  at 
the  base  and  centre,  florid  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
from  the  first  attack  of  headach,  rigors,  or  nausea,  a  reddish  slightly 
elevated,  but  irregular  papular  or  measly  eruption  comes  out,  some- 
times sparingly,  at  other  times  thickly  scattered  over  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  but  rarely  appearing  on  the  face.  As  the  fever  advances  in 
severity,  the  frontal  headach  abates,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown 
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in  the  oentfe,  the  eyes  dull,  heavy,  and  sufiiised,  the  ^vHae  qvkk^t, 
ikke  thirst  more  urgent,  the  skin  more  dry  and  warm,  and  the  mind 
disturbed.  On  the  sixth  day  the  eruption  becomes  more  genend 
and  distinct,  like  rubeola,  occasionally  fading  or  disappearing  sitd*^ 
denly,  and  becoming  as  the  disease  advances  flattened  and  of  a 
darker  or  duskier  hue;  and  when  the  fever  is  accompanied  with  ccm* 
gestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  or  by  thickening  of  the  lining  menh* 
brane  of  the  bronchial  vessels,  it  awumes  that  livid  s^pearsmce 
usually  called  petechia.  This  eruption,  when  slight,  frequency  dis- 
appears in  a  few  days,  but  more  frequently  is  visible  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease. 

6th.  That  simple  unmixed  contagious  typhus  usually  continues 
for  fourteen  days  from  the  first  attack,  when  the  febrile  symptoms 
abate,  the  eye  becomes  clearer,  the  skin  softer,  and  the  miiMi  com- 
posed, with  less  thirst ;  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  abatement  of  the 
symptoms  on  the  tenth  day,  particularly  in  children,  at.  times  nearly 
complete. 

7th,  That  when  the  febrile  symptoms  continue  beyond  the  fifteenth 
day  without  abatement,  local  lesions  exist,  to  which  must  be  i^tri- 
biited  the  longer  continuance  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  The  appe- 
tite frequently  continues  defective  till  the  twenty-first  day,  when  all 
the  functions  resume  their  healthy  action. 

8th.  That  contagious  typhus  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  combina- 
tion with  other  d^ases,  usually  of  a  local  character,  as  of  the 
lungs,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  more 
particularly  the  aggregated  glands  of  the  ilium,  or  the  membranes  of 
the  brain. 

9th.  That  by  the  local  diseased  action  of  the  parts  above  meti<- 
tioned,  the  febrile  action  of  the  system  is  kept  up ;  but  the  charact^ 
of  the  disease  is  changed  ;  and  in  such  cases  it  frequently  goes  on 
to  a  fatal  termination,  or  abates  upon  the  twenty«-first  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

10th.  That  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifty,  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  are  susceptible  of  being  affected  by  contagious  typhus  if  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion,  and  not  protected  by  having  previously  had 
the  disease ;  but  that  children  under  five  years  are  rarely  affected 
with  contagious  typhus,  and  under  two  may  continue  to  suckle  ot 
sleep  with  the  mother  labouring  under  typhus  without  catching  the 
disease. 

11th.  That  contagious  typhus  is  an  exanthematous  disease,  and, 
like  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet-fever,  duritig  its  course  produces 
some  change  on  the  system,  by  which  the  individual  having  once 
undergone  the  disease,  is  (as  a  general  rule)  secured  against  a  8e> 
cond  attack,  and  may  with  impunity  expose  himself  to  the  ccmta^ 
gion  of  typhus,  if  he  continue  to  reside  in  the  same  country  in 
which  he  previously  had  .the  disease. 

12th.  That  contagious  typhus  never  exists  in  combination  with 
any  of  the  exanthematous  diseases. 

13th.  That  in  every  case  of  pure  typhus  the  blood  undevgoes 
during  the  disease  a  considerable  change,  becoming  darker  in  co- 
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•Icratr,  afid  In  many  cuses  losing  the  pernor  c^  cdAgulating  wh^i 
drawn  ftmn  ibe  ann,  and  in  all  oases  being  more  loose  in  texture ; 
and  when  death  ensues  during  the  cou»ie  of  <the  d«»e8se,  the  blood 
-contained  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  is  dark  and  fluid. 

14th.  That  hiflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  of  the 
bro&ehia,  and  of  the  mueons  metalmaie  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  various  febrfie  affections  arising  from  cold,  fatigue,  im- 
proper ingesta,  &c.  &c.,  more  particularly  disease  of  the  aggregated 
glands  of  the  ilium,  imd  the  mucous  follicles,  usually  termed  dothen- 
entente,  have  been  confounded  by  medical  practitioners  with  typhus 
fever,  and  are  characterized  by  dissimilar  symptoms,  and  require  a 
very  different  mode  of  treatment. 

15th,  That  the  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  the 
serous  fluid  on  its  surface,  and  the  dark  fluid  state  of  the  blood  are 
the  most  constant  morbid  appearances  to  be  met  with  in  post  moi*- 
tem  inspections  of  those  who  have  died  of  contagious  typhus ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  only  morbid  appearances  which  are  to  be  found,  and 
the  next  in  frequency,  is  the  thickening  or  darker  appearance  of  the 
lining  of  the  bronchial  membrane ;  and  the  third  in  order  is  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  more  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  aggregated  glands  of  the  ilium.  The  relative 
proportion  of  these  states  to  each  other  varies  considerably,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather  as  to  heat,  dryness,  &c. 

16th.  That  dothenenterite,  or  enlargement  of  the  mucous  follicles  of 
the  smaller  intestines,  and  enlargement  and  ulceration  of  the  aggre- 
gated glands  of  the  lower  third  of  the  ilium,  occurs  4n  combination 
with  contagious  typhus,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  about  one  in  six  of 
those  tdio  die  from  typhus,  but  that  it  also  exists  as  a  disease  jo^  ge, 
where  it  is  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms :  A  quick,  irri^ 
tated  pulse ;  tongue  dry  and  florid  at  the  tip  or  throughout,  often  fis- 
sured in  centre ;  thirst  urgent ;  eyes  clear ;  no  complaint  of  frontal 
headach ;  face  alternately  flushed  and  pale,  more  partictllarly  flush- 
ing of  one  or  both  cheeks ;  less  decided  anorezia  j  pain  of  epigas- 
trium, or  in  the  right  and  Irft  iliac  regions  on  pressure ;  occasional 
Tomtting  of  a  greenish  fluid ;  stools  in  general  natural ;  abdomen 
slightly  tumid  and  puffy,  but  the  patient  makes  little  complaint. 
The  disease  may  exist  in  every  degree  of  mildness  or  severity,  having 
no  regular  period  of  termination ;  it  may  run  on  for  two,  three,  or 
even  four  weeks,  and  terminate  in  gradual  restoration  to  health  with- 
out any  sensible  crisis ;  or  the  patient  may  sink  under  it  from  ex- 
haustion, or  by  hmvmrAsLge  from  the  bowels ;  or  it  may  end  by 
some  of  the  ulcers  of  the  aggregated  glands  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  ilium  penetrating  the  coats  of  the  Int^tittes,  and  part  of  the 
contents  being  efiictsed,  exciting  peritonitis,  under  which  the  patient 
sinks  in  the  course  of  two,  or  tft  mosrt;  three  days. 

The  less  compressible  state  of  the  ptttee,  the  clearness  of  the  eyes, 
the  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  the  more  florid,  parched,  and  fissured 
state  of  the  tongtie,  the  coomarative  absence  of  the  frontal  headach, 
and  the  complete  absence  of  the  typhus  eruption,  sufficiently  distin- 
gttiA  this  disease  fttnn  contagious  typhus.    To  a  practised  eye,  tha 
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colour  of  the  face,  the  flushing  of  one  or  both  cheeks,  the  clear  eyes, 
with  the  irritated  state  of  the  pulse,  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  dis- 
ease and  distinguish  it  from  typhus. 

When  in  combination  with  typhus,  all  the  symptoms  are  aggrar 
vated  in  severity  after  the  fourteenth  day,  and  then  become  more 
distinctly  marked.  This  disease  is  an  equally  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  smallpox  as  of  typhus,  and  presents  the  same  morbid  ap- 
pearances on  post-mortem  inspection* 

In  those  who  have  died  of  this  disease,  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
of  the  intestines,  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  presents 
the  same  appearances  as  in  those  who  have  died  of  chronic  inflam- 
matory disease,  in  this  respect  differing  from  its  appearance  in  typhus 
cases. 

The  observations  on  which  these  facts  are  founded  were  not  made 
to  establish  any  theory.  The  reports  of  the  cases  and  post-mortem 
inspections  are  made  in  the  presence  of  all  who  choose  to  witness 
them ;  the  facts  only  are  pointed  out,  and  all  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  them. 

These  sixteen  propositions,  the  result  of  careful  observation  in  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  cases  and  two  hundred  post-mortem  inspec* 
tionsy  are  considered  as  facts  fully  ascertained.  The  following  are 
believed,  but  sufficient  evidence  cannot  as  yet  be  adduced  to  prove 
them.  , 

1st  That  typhus  fever  does  not  become  infectious  till  the  sixth 
day,  and  is.  most  contagious  when  the  patient  is  in  the  convaJescemt 
state,  when  cuticular  desquamation  usually  occurs : 

2nd.  That  the  contagious  poison  is  chiefly  spread  by  the  disqua- 
mation  of  the  cuticle  during  the  period  of  his  convalescence  : 

Srd.  That  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease  making  its  appearance 
after  exposure  to  contagion  is  eight  days,  more  frequently  fourteen, 
and  sometimes  as  long  as  two  months: 

4th.  That  in  every  case  of  genuine  typhus  fever  the  vessels  rami- 
fied upon  the  pia  mater  are  more  or  less  enlarged  or  congested,  and 
throw  out  a  serous  fluid  betwixt  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and 
on  its  surface,  which  to  a  certain  degree  compresses  this  organ  and 
impairs  its  functions,  and  along  with  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  death  in  this  disease. 


On  the  Vse  of  Chloride  of  Soda  inFever.  By  Rob.  J.  Graves,  JbLD. 

Dr.  Graves  commenced  a  series  of  clinical  experiments  in  1832 
upon  the  efficacy  of  chloride  of  soda  in  petechial  and  maculated 
fever.  He  has  exhibited  this  medimn  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital 
and  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  where  its  effects  have  been  witnessed  by 
a  great  number  of  physicians  as  well  as  pupils.  The  form  recom- 
mended is  Labarraque's  solution,  which  is  a  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  soda.  This  was  given  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
drops  in  an  ounce  of  camphor  mixture  every  fourth  hour.    In  the 
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commencement  of  fever,  where  there  is  great  heat  of  skin  and  signs 
of  vascular  excitement,  its  employment  is  contraindicated.  It  is 
also  inadmissible  in  cases  where  there  is  decided  evidence  of  vis- 
ceral inflammation.  When  the  early  stage  of  fever  is  past,  when  all 
general  and  local  indications  have  been  fulfilled,  when  there  is  no 
complication  with  local  disease,  when  the  patient  lies  sunk  and  pro- 
strated, when  restlessness,  low  delirium,  and  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  sensibility  is  present,  when  the  pulse  is  quick,  when  the 
body  is  covered  with  maculae  or  petechiae,  and  the  secretions  from 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  give  evident  proof  of  what  has 
been  termed  a  putrescent  state  of  the  fluids,  it  is  then  that  the  chlo- 
ride of  soda  may  be  prescribed  with  advantage.  It  operates,  although 
not  rapidly,  yet  energetically,  in  arresting  many  of  those  symptoms 
which  create  most  alarm.  It  seems  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
tympanitis,  to  correct  the  fcetor  of  the  excretions,  to  prevent  collapse, 
to  promote  a  return  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  secretions  of  the  skin, 
bowels,  and  kidneys;  in  fact,  it  appears  admirably  calculated  to 
meet  the  bad  effects  of  low  putrid  fever.  Its  employment  does  not 
preclude  the  use  of  wine  or  other  approved  remedies.  Dr.  Graves 
has  used  it  in  several  hundred  cases  of  typhus,  and  strongly  recom- 
mends its  employment  in  that  disease. 


Original  Views  of  the  Functiofis  and  Diseases  of  the  Intestinal 
Canaly  Sfc.    By  Dr.  O'Beirne. 

Dr.  O'Beime  commenced  by  stating,  that  although  the  great  ma- 
jority of  published  and  private  opinions  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
views  on  this  subject  put  forth  in  his  late  work,  many  objections  and 
prejudices  remain  to  be  removed ;  and  that  although  his  mode  of 
treating  enteric  diseases  has  been  most  successfully  employed  for 
nearly  twelve  years  in  Ireland,  and  wherever  it  has  been  tried  during 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  as  general  use 
as  might  be  expected.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  his  theoretical  and  practical  views, 
and  advanced  a  great  number  of  facts  and  arguments  to  show  the 
unsoundness  of  those  objections.  Finally,  he  briefly  related  several 
cases  of  dysentery,  strangulated  hernia,  and  tympanitis,  in  which 
the  new  treatment  proved  superior  to  any  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  prejudices  which  appear  to  prevail  so  generally  against 
its  employment  in  those  diseases. 


On  Purulent  Ophthalmia.    By  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy. 

Dr.  Evory  Kennedy  gave  a  report  of  numerous  cases  of  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  infants,  in  which  leeching,  constant  removal  of  the  pu- 
rulent secretion,  and  caustic  applications,  modified  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  and,  in  aggravated  cases,  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver,  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  lids,  had  proved  most  successful. 
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A  notice  of  the  curved  Drill  Catheter,  invented  by  Mr.  Fr  AKCtil 
l'Estravgs,  WW  presented  to  the  meeting. 


Mr.  HawiCins  exhibited  to  the  Section  specimens  of  Harrington's 
patent  Electrizer. 

Abstract  of  a  Registry  kept  in  theLying4n  Hospital  of  Dublin.  JBy 
Robert  Collins,  MJ).^  late  Master  of  that  Institution. 

The  numerous  tables  accompanying  this  communication  were 
taken  by  Dr.  Collins,  with  mucfh  care,  fW>m  a  registry  kept  by  him 
of  16,414  deliveries  occurring  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  in  a 
period  of  seven  years,  commencing  November  1826,  during  which 
he  had  the  medical  charge  of  the  institution. 

The  tables  are  placed  in  the  following  order*,  first,  tables  relating 
to  all  preternatural  presentations  met  with  in  16,414  deliveries; 
next,  those  relating  to  labours  complicated  with  hsemorrhage ;  in- 
tention of  the  placenta ;  convulsions ;  rupture  of  the  uterus  or  va- 
gina; with  two  or  more  children;  or  when  the  iVenis  umbHicalis 
descended  before  the  child ;  and  lastly,  rdating  to  the  number  of 
still-bom  children,  and  the  number  dying  during  the  period  of  the 
mother's  residence  in  the  hospital. 

The  total  number  of  preternatural  presentations  met  with  in  the 
hospital  during  Dr.  Collinses  residence  as  master  was  409,  (not  in- 
cluding those  occurring  in  ttmn  cctses,)  or  1  in  every  40.  Of  the 
409,  242  were  breech  presentations,  127  were  cases  of  presentation 
of  the  feet,  40  of  the  arm  or  shoulder. 

Of  cases  of  haemorrhage,  11  were  unavoidable;  IS  were  acci- 
dental ;  64  occurred  between  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  after-birth ;  43  were  subsequent  to  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centBu 

Sixty-six  cases  of  r^ention  of  the  placenta  occurred ;  SO  cases  of 
convulsions ;  S4  cases  of  rupture  of  uterus  or  vagina ;  240  women 
were  delivered  of  twins.  Of  the  480  children,  422  were  bom  alive ; 
245  were  males;  309  presented^ naturally;  73  with  the  breech;  60 
with  the  feet ;  7  with  the  arm  or  shoulder. 

There  were  97  cases  of  prolapsus  of  the  umbilical  chord. 

Of  16,654  children,  1,121  were  stfll-bom :  527  of  these  were 
putrid;  614  were  males. 

Of  16,654  children  bom,  214  died  previous  to  the  mother  leaving 
the  hospital  (generally  on  the  8th  or  9th  day  after  delivery). 

All  the  results  above.stated  are  further  aiialvsed  with  reference  to 
the  age  of  the  mother;  first,  second,  &c.  time  of  pregnancy ;  length  of 
time  in  labour,  and  other  circumstances  important  to  memc^  science. 
It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  abstract  the  numerous  and  de- 
tailed tables  and  deductions  contained  in  this  valuable  registry,  so 
as  to  do  justice  to  the  author's  views,  without  occupying  many  pa^es. 
I>r.  Coltins  refers  on  some  points  to  his  *  Practical  Treatise  on  Mid- 
wifery.* 
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On  Impa/ct  and  CoiUdoH*    By  Eaton  HoDGKiKsaN. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  reported  to  the  Section  the  results  of  certain  eac<^ 
periments  made  by  him  on  impact  and  collision,  in  continuation  of 
those  communicated  to  the  Association  in  the  year  1834  on  the 
collision  of  imperfectly  elastic  bodies.     The  results  were, 

First,  That  cast-iron  beams  being  impinged  upon  by  certaibi 
heavy  masses  or  balls  of  metal  of  different  kinds,  were  deflected 
through  the  same  distance,  whatever  were  the  metals  used,  provided 
that  the  weights  of  the  masses  were  equaL 

Secondly,  That  the  impinging  masses  rebounded  after  the  stroke 
through  the  same  distances,  whatever  was  the  metal  of  which  they 
were  composed,  provided  that  the  weights  were  the  same* 

Thirdly,  That  the  effect  of  the  masses  of  different  metals  imping- 
ing upon  an  iron  beam  were  entirely  independent  of  their  elasticitiea, 
and  were  the  same  as  they  would  give  if  the  impinging  masses  were 
inelastic. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  also  gave  the  result  of  some  interesting  esLperi- 
ments  on  the  fracture  of  wires  under  different  states  of  tension,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  wire  best  resisted  fracture  and  impact 
when  it  was  \mder  the  tension  of  a  weight  which,  being  added  to 
that  impinging  upon  it,  equalled  one  third  of  the  force  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  break  it. 


On  the  Solid  41^  least  jResistanee,    By  J.  S.  Russell. 

Mr.  Russell  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  a  new  form  for 
the  construction  of  ships,  by  which  they  should  experience  least  re- 
sistance from  the  water  in  their  passage  through  it  A  vessel  of  75 
feet  keel  and  6  feet  beam  had  been  built  on  this  new  formation, 
and  made  the  subject  of  very  accurate  experiments,  from  wluch  it 
appeared  that  this  vessel,  named  the  "  Wave",  experienced  much  less 
resistance  in  passing  through  the  water  than  vessels  of  the  very  finest 
formation  and  from  the  best  builders  on  the  old  construction. 

Mr.  Russell  then  detailed  very  minutely  the  mode  of  forming  aHy 
vessel  on  his  plan  when  the  length  and  breadth  were  given.  The 
peculiarity,  in  general  terms,  appears  to  be  the  formation  of  the  en- 
trance lines  from  parabolic  arcs,  so  as  to  have  a  point  of  inflection  at 
about  one  sixth  part  from  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  before  which  the  bow 
is  concave  externally,  giving  the  finest  possible  entrance  at  the  stem, 
at  an  angle  of  contact  infinitely  small,  and  behind  which  the  con- 
vexity is  external  and  the  formation  elliptical  to  the  midship  section, 
alter  which  the  formation  becomes  wholly  ellipsoidal.  Mr.  Russell 
had  been  induced  to  consider  this  solid  as  the  solid  of  Imst  resistance 
from  a  phenomenon  that  appeared  to  distingubh  this  form  from  all 
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others,  namely,  that  it  entered  the  water  at  the  highest  velocities  V 
without  breaking  in  the  slightest  degree  the  evenness  of  its  surface ; 
that,  while  at  high  velocities  all  other  formations  dashed  the  water 
into  spray  or  raised  it  in  waves  above  the  surface,  this  vessel,  at  ve- 
locities of  16  or  18  miles  an  hour,  appeared  to  give  no  motion  to  any 
particles  of  water,  excepting  such  as  happened  to  lie  in  its  path.  He 
considered  the  entrance  into  smooth  water  without  ruffling  the  sur- 
face as  the  criterion  of  minimum  resistance. 

Mr.  Russell  observed,  that  the  form  had  been  constructed  on  a 
hypothetical  view  of  the  subject,  viz.  that  the  minimum  force  requi- 
site to  alter  the  position  of  any  fluid  particle  would  be  that  which 
gave  to  the  particle  a  uniformly  accelerated  velocity  through  the 
former  half  of  its  path,  and  a  uniformly  retarded  velocity  during  the 
remainder ;  that  the  well-known  relation  of  the  coordinates  of  the 
parabola  accomplished  this  in  the  manner  formerly  explained,  but 
that  he  rested  for  the  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  upon 
the  experiments  he  had  already  adduced. 

Mr.  Russell  then  described  a  very  simple  mode  of  construction,  by 
which  the  ordinates  of  a  circle  or  a  table  of  sines  might  be  used  so 
as,  in  the  most  elementary  mechanical  manner,  to  form  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  solid  of  least  resistance ;  and  he  concluded  by 
drawing  the  lines  of  a  vessel  of  given  dimensions  according  to  the 
new  formation  of  least  resistance. 


On  Vibration  of  Railways.    By  Capt  Denham,  J?JV*. 

Capt.  Denham  ascertained  that  the  vibrating  effects  of  a  passing 
laden  railroad  train  in  the  open  air  extended  laterally  on  the  same 
level  1110  feet,  (the  substratum  of  the  positions  being  the  same,) 
whilst  the  vibration  was  quite  exhausted  at  100  feet  when  tested  ver- 
tically from  a  tunnel. 

The  tunnel  was  through  a  stratum  of  sandstone  rock :  the  rails 
laid  in  the  open  air  on  a  substratum  of  12  feet  of  marsh  over  sand- 
stone rock.  The  method  of  testing  was  by  mercury  reflecting  ob- 
jects to  a  sextant.  The  experiments  were  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Liverpool. 


On  certain  points  in  ike  Theory  of  the  Constmction  of  Railroads^ 
By  the  Rev.  JDr.  Lardner  and  C.  Vignolles. 


On  the  Monthly  Reports  of  the  Dttty  of  Steam-engines  employed  in 
draining  the  Mines  of  ComwaU,  By  John  Taylor,  FM.S^ 
Treasurer  of  the  British  Association. 

Mr.  Taylor  observed  that  he  had  found  at  this  and  other  Meetings 
of  the  Association  considerable  interest  to  be  expressed  with  regard 
to  this  method  of  recording  the  actual  eflect  produced  by  the  con* 
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Aumption  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  and  recommended  it 'to  the 
notice  of  engineers  in  general.  The  monthly  reports  alluded  to  gave 
the  means  of  comparing  one  engine  with  another  in  this  district; 
they  also  afforded  an  hi^rical  view  of  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  this  important  machine ;  and  they  had,  Mr.  Taylor  believed, 
contributed  largely  to  that  improvement,  by  the  emulation  and  at- 
tention excited  by  them  in  the  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  con- 
structing and  managing  the  engines. 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  the  work  done  in  the  best  engines  now 
employed  in  Cornwall  by  the  consumption  of  one  bushel,  of  coal,  re- 
quired ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  consumption  of  two  bushels ; 
that  during  the  period  of  Boulton  and  Watt's  patent  four  bushels 
were  consumed  to  do  the  same  work,  and  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  employment  of  steam  power  the  quantity  of  coal  used  was  16 
bushels.  So  that  by  the  progressive  advance  of  improvement  one 
bushel  had  become  sufficient  for  the  duty  that  formerly  required 
sixteen. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  remarking  on  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
deep  mines  of  Cornwall,  stated,  that  tiie  steam-engines  now  at  work 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  mines  there  were  equal  in  power  to 
at  least  44,000  horses,  and  that  as  some  doubts  had  frequently  been 
expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  shown  by  the  duty  re- 
ports, he  had  compared  them  some  time  since  with  the  accounts 
of  the  coal  actually  used  in  some  of  the  principal  mines  at  different 
periods,  by  which  he  found  the  saving  of  money  was  as  great  as  the 
reports  indicated,  and  that  their  general  accuracy  was  borne  out 
fully  by  the  account  books,  where  this  was  incontestably  proved. 


Description  of  a  Self-registering  Barometer.    By  Professor 
Stevelly. 

During  the  oscillations  of  the  c(Mnmon  barometer,  when  it  falls,  a 
certain  quantity  of  mercury  is  added  to  that  already  in  the  cistern, 
which  of  course  adds  so  much  to  its  weight ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
it  rises,  mercury  retires  from  the  cistern,  which  thereby  becomes  so 
much  lighter  than  before.  If,  then,  the  tube  of  a  barometer  be  fixed 
firmly  in  its  place,  but  the  cistern  be  by  any  means  so  suspended  as 
to  move  downwards  by  equal  distances  for  equal  additions  to  its 
weight,  and  to  rise  similarly  for  simUar  diminutions  of  its  weight,  it 
is  clear  that  a  scale  may  be  placed  beside  the  cistern ;  and  an  index 
carried  by  the  cistern  may  be  made  to  mark  upon  the  scale  a 
variety  of  positions  corresponding  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
common  barometer.  It  may  be  shown  to  any  person  even  slightly 
conversant  with  mathematical  subjects,  that  the  range  of  this  scale 
may  be  made  to  bear  any  proportion  to  that  of  the  conunou  baro- 
meter. Supposing  for  an  instant  what  is  now  stated  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  obvious  that  a  pencil  may  be  so  attached  to  the  cistern 
as  to  rise  and  fall  with  it,  and  thus  to  mark  on  a  properly  ruled  sheet 
of  paper,  carried  by  clockwork  across  the  instrument,  the  indications 
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«f  Ae  bavomeUr  at  the  sttoeeflsive  hours  of  ibe  day;  aad  tbtts  t 
ewnre  representiiig  the  aetnaH  diurnal  osoillatkiiis  of  ^e  barcHBooler 
oaa  be  placed  b^re  the  eye,  and  a  registry  kept  from  day  to  day 
on  separate  sheets  of  pap^.  The  mean  conre  can  alao  be  had  by 
waking  the  pencil  traverse^  day  after  day>  for  a  long  period^  the 
same  sheet  of  paper;  for  ^e  penoilnnariiis  ^rill  at  1^^  beoone 
IMaekest  and  heaviest  upon  the  parts  eorrecq[)onding  to  the  mean 
curve ;  and  thus  all  the  labour  of  actual  observation,  r^;istry>  Ste* 
will  be  avoided,  and  tiius,  too,  nutch  of  the  trouble  of  reduction,  if 
not  all,  will  be  saved. 

Many  mechanical  methods  of  suspending  the  cistem  wHiX  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  persons  eonversant  with  }»actioal  matters ;  bnt 
the  method  that  is  prelRarred  by  the  author  is  by  a  mercurial  by* 
drometer,  the  cistem,  for  the  sake  of  stability,  being  suspended 
underneath  the  hydrometer,  as  in  Rcmchetti  s  modification  of  Nicholr 
«oa*s  hydrometer.  The  accompanying  dmwing  will  g^e  an  idea  of 
the  form  of  the  instrument ;  the  following  is  the  description  of  it 
The  guide-wheels  and  supports  are  omitted. 

B  ^e  barometer  tube  (it  may  be  of 
iron)  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  and  dip* 
ping  below  into 

C,  the  cistem,  which  is  sui^ended  by 

F,  a  firame,  su|^)orted  by 
B  S,  the  pillar  or  stem  of 

H,  file  hydrometer  ball,  which  floats 
in 

A,  a  vessel  firmly  fixed,  and  contain- 
ing the  mercury  (or  other  fluid)  in 
which  l^e  hydrometer  floats. 

In  the  description  of  this  instrument 
given  to  the  Subsection,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  l^e  surfaces  of  tiie  mercury 
in  the  cistem  and  in  the  vessel  A  were 
so  large  that  the  rising  or  falling  of 
the  fluid  ki  these  vessels  might  be 
neglected;  also,  since  the  instrument 
is  very  sensible,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  barometer  tube 
which  dips  into  the  cistem  should  be 
rendered  very  small,  in  order  to  di- 
minish unsteady  oscUlation.  Also  the 
internal  part  of  the  barometer  tube 
B  at  the  upper  part,  the  external 
part  where  it  (Mps  into  the  mercuiy  kt 
the  cistem,  as  wed^  as  ike  oistan  and 
the  vessel  A,  at  the  surfhces  of  tlie 
mercury  in  thecE^  were  all  supposed  tn 
be  cylindrical.  And  it  was  then  shown 
fn  a  popular  manner,  that  if  the  internal  cross  secti<m  of  the  baro- 
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veneftor  tube  ai^  Us  upper  psrt  w^ra  made  equal  to  theorem  sectimi  of 
tliQ  p^ar  or  atam  of  the  hydrometar,  the  aanaibtilty  of  the  inatnt- 
meiit  woidd  be  too  gmalt  for  practice ;  the  scale  in  that  case  would 
be  lengthened  out  izidefiiutelyy  flince  the  hydrometer  eo^i  never 
sink  suffieiently  to  i^lain  a  position  of  equilibrnim  upon  a  fall  of  the 
barom^r»  and  vice  veneL  But  if  the  cross  section  of  the  stem  or 
pillar  of  the  hydrometer  be  made  twice  as  great  as  the  internal  croes 
aection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  barometer,  the  riring  and  felling  of 
the  cistern  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
common  barometer ;  and  therefore  the  scale  of  this  instrument  would 
then  be  equal  to  the  scale  of  Hie  common  barometer ;  and  between 
these  limits  any  desired  scale^  however  long,  may  be  obtained.  A 
scale  shorter  tb^i  that  of  the  common  barometer  may  also  be  had 
by  increasing  the  cross  section  of  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  be- 
yond the  above  limit ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  desired.  When 
it  ia  desirable  to  save  expense,  the  hydrometer  may  be  made  to  float 
in  water;  but  of  course  its  dimensions  will  require  to  be  much 
greater  in  that  case :  or  the  cistern  may  be  counterpoised,  and  a 
cylinder  like  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer,  dipping  into  tiie  mercury, 
may,  by  its  varymg  buoyancy,  be  made  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

The  exact  mathematical  formula  which  gives  the  relation  of  the 
scale  to  that  of  the  common  barometer,  whatever  be  the  dimensions 
of  the  parts  of  the  instrument,  is  of  the  form  dh=z  $h*  x  C,  where 
Skia  the  variation  of  the  height  of  the  common  barometer,  ^A'  is 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  scale  of  this  instrument,  and  C  a  con- 
stant depending  for  its  value  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  instrument. 

Professor  Stevelly  also  described  a  very  simple  and  cheap  instrur 
ment  for  weighing  hydrometrically,  the  sensibility  of  which  is  very 
remarkable, — a  hydrometer-ball  with  a  stem  of  steel  wire,  having 
upon  it  one  or  two  dots  of  gold,  and  a  scale-pan  attached  to  it,  either 
above  as  in  Nicholson's,  or  below  as  in  Ronchetti's  modification  of 
the  hydrometer.  An  index,  or  a  microscope  with  a  horizontal'  wire^ 
is  attached  to  the  side  or  cover  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  bydio» 
meter  floats  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  steadily  ajad  slowly  raised 
or  lowered  to  mark  the  position  of  the  gold-<dot,  instead  of  taking  the 
indications  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  as  in  the  common  methods 
The  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  ia  then  had  by  placing 
it  in  the  scale-pa^  bringing  the  index  or  wire  of  the  microscope  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  gold-dot,  then  removing  the  substance  and 
substituting  for  it  known  weights  until  the  dot  is  again  brought  to  the 
same  position.  Since  the  adjustment  takes  place  at  the  instant  of 
using  the  instrument,  it  becomes  almost  incapable  of  being  deranged, 
and  thus  a  very  correct  balance  may  be  had  by  a  common  apothe- 
cary's phial,  with  a  little  mercury  to  steady  it,  and  a  knitting-needle 
pushed  down  through  its  cork,  and  a  scale-pan  placed  above.  Every 
person  knows  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  common  hydrometer,  and 
its  Ikibility  to  derangement 

The  same  principle  may  be  readily  conceived  to  apply  to  the  con« 
struction  of  a  self-registering  rain-gauge. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Pritchard  exhibited  examples  of  various  kinds 
of  apparatus  constructed  by  him  for  illustrating  the  Polarization  of 
Light ;  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  imjnroved  achromatic  micro- 
scope, one  of  which  was  placed  upon  the  table. 

The  construction  of  a  simple  polariscope  invented  by  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard was  explained.  The  crystals  to  be  examined  were  mounted  in 
slides  and  introduced  between  tourmalines,  by  which  means  sections  of 
any  crystals  that  present  themselves  may  be  examined,  and  the  cell 
of  the  upper  tourmaline  being  removeable  can  be  employed  for  other 
experiments.    A  lens  was  attached  for  condensing  artificial  light. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  achromatic  microscope  produced  was 
constructed  on  the  principles  recently  published  by  Dr.  Goring  and 
Mr.  Pritchard  in  their  works  on  the  microscope:  the  chief  feature  in 
the  optical  part  was  the  execution  of  a  set  of  object-glasses  which 
admitted  a  pencil  of  light  of  sixty-eight  degrees,  free  from  spherical 
and  chromatic  aberration,  having  the  oblique  pencils  nearly  correct 
and  the  field  of  view  moderately  flat.  Mr.  Pritchard  stated  expressly 
of  this  instrument,  that  it  was  the  simplest  that  had  yet  been  con- 
structed that  would  accomplish  all  the  work  that  might  be  required 
of  a  microscope,  either  for  general  examination,  dissection,  or  minute 
investigation. 

Preparations  of  various  classes  of  microscopic  objects  in  Canada 
balsam  were  exhibited. 


Mr.  Hawkins  explained  the  principle  of  Saxton's  locomotive  Dif- 
ferential Pulley ;  and  a  mode  of  producing  rapid  and  uninterrupted 
travelling  by  means  of  a  succession  of  such  pulleys  set  in  motion 
by  steam-engines  or  by  horses. 


Mr.  Cheverton  read  a  paper  on  Mechanical  Sculpture,  or  the 
production  of  busts  and  other  works  of  art  by  machinery,  and  illus- 
trated the  subject  by  specimens  of  busts  and  a  statue  in  ivory,  which 
were  laid  on  the  table.  This  machine,  in  common  with  many  others, 
produces  its  results  only  through  the  medium  of  a  model  to  govern 
its  movements ;  but  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  copy  which  it 
makes  of  the  original  is  of  a  size  reduced  in  any  proportion,  and 
that  it  is  enabled  to  effect  this  result  not  merely  on  surfaces,  such  as 
bas  reliefs,  but  in  the  round  figures,. such  as  busts  and  statues. 


Mr.  Ettrick  gave  an  account  of  certain  improvements  proposed 
by  him  in  the  Astronomical  Clock  for  giving  the  pendulum  a  free 
motion  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  its  motion,  and  thereby  pre- 
venting the  tendency  to  acquire  a  circular  motion  by  any  improper 
adjustment  of  the  pendulum-spring. 

He  described  a  mariner's  steering-compass  provided  with  two  ad- 
justments, whereby  the  card  was  made  to  point  true  bearings  on  the 
horizon;  the  variation  and  local  attraction  being  allowed  for  by  regu- 
lating the  position  of  the  needle  on  the  card. 
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He  also  read  an  account  of  certain  improvements  on  steam- 
engines,  for  making  available  the  power  of  the  steam  of  high-pressure 
boUers,  which  is  below  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  by  allowing 
the  high-pressure  steam  to  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere,  and  aUowing 
the  steam  of  low  pressure  to  pass  into  a  condenser  through  a  secon- 
dary slide.  He  gave  a  descripticm  of  a  method  of  securing  the  seams 
of  boilers  by  longitudinal  instead  of  the  present  circular  clenches ; 
and  of  a  machine  for  drilling  boiler-plates  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
punched  by  the  punching-machine. 

Mr.  Roberts  exhibited  a  machine  which  renders  objects  visible 
while  revolving  200,000  times  a  minute. 

If  a  firebrand  be  whirled,  in  the  dark,  round  a  centre  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  it  will  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  luminous  circle.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
the  impression  on  the  retina  made  by  the  luminous  body  in  its  pas- 
sage through  every  point  of  the  circle,  remains  until  the  body  has 
completed  a  revolution.  How  rapidly  soever  the  firebrand  may  be 
made  to  revolve,  the  circle,  and  therefore  every  part  of  it,  will  be 
distinctly  visible :  hence  a  probability  arises,  that  at  the  greatest  at- 
tainable velocity  a  perfect  impression  of  the  object  in  motion  will 
still  be  produced  on  the  optic  nerve,  provided  that  the  time  of  view- 
ing such  object  be  limited  to  that  which  is  required  for  passing 
through  a  small  space — sniall,  at  least,  with  reference  to  the  size  of 
the  revolving  body, — and  also  that  no  other  object  be  presented  on 
the  field  of  vision  before  the  former  spectrum  shall  have  vanished 
from  the  eye ;  unless  in  the  case  of  the  same  object  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  former  of  these  conditions  is  provided  for  in 
machine  No.  1,  in  which  the  eye-hole  is  made  to  travel  through 
180  feet  between  every  two  inspections  of  the  moving  object,  and 
which  object  is  made  to  assume  a  different  position  at  each  succes- 
sive inspection.  The  latter  condition  is  included  in  machine  No.  2; 
the  object  is  there  presented  to  the  eye  in  one  position  only. 


STATISTICS. 


On  the  Statistics  of  the  Dyblin  Foundling  Hospital,  and  on  Child 
Desertion  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  By  Henry  Maunsell,  MJD.^ 
Profess&r  of  Midwifery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ire- 
land, and  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  ^  Leipzig. 

During  thirty-four  years,  comprised  between  1798  and  1831  (in- 
clusive), there  were  admitted  51,523  children.  Of  these,  700  were 
immediately  restored  to  their  parents,  an<i  12,153  died  immediately 
in  the  nursery.  .  These  latter  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  desertion,  and  therefore  cannot  fairly  ba 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  hospital. 
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Let  UB  deduct  tfcen  fn>m  the  original  admusioii^  61,593 

Died  inunediately ••••••  •»•••• 12,1531   12353 

Eeturned  immedifttidy •• »•       700/      ' 

The  remainder  sent  to  nurae  will  be • ••    S8^670 

Of  these  th^re  are  now  a&ire  in  the  country^  under  their  1        ^^^ 
ninth  year  ••••••••••••• •• • J 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  •«.••«.• 37>717 

Let  us  now  examine  how  many  of  these  have  reached  their  ninth 
year.  16,976  deaths  under  the  ninth  year  have  been  ascertained  ix} 
have  taken  place  in  the  country ;  and  8278  children  were  lost  eight 
of  in  different  years  (from  the  first  to  the  fourteenth)  of  their  t^e. 
In  the  records  of  the  hospital,  those  children  whose  Me.  has  iK)t 
been  reported  are  considered  as  dead ;  bat  as  it  is  certain  thai  chil- 
dren were  frequently  retained  by  their  nurses,  firom  motives  of  af- 
fection, it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  what  proportion  those  so 
retained  bear  to  the  whole.  It  appears  that  6949  were  never  broug^it 
back  to  the  hospital  after  having  been  first  sent  to  nurse;  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  these  died  so  early  as  to  make  it  not  worth  the 
nurse's  while  to  ^ppij  for  the  small  sum  of  wages  to  which  she  would 
be  entitled.  The  munber  ui^ported  is  at  its  minimum  in  the  third 
year  of  the  child's  age;  and  from  that  period  it  increases  for  8ev€^• 
ral  years.  The  fourth  or  fifth  year  being  the  period  when  the  nurse 
might  become  fearful  of  the  child's  ^ing  removed  from  her,  we 
shall  probaUy  not  be  far  wrong  in  leaving  out  of  the  question  those 
that  jna^  have  been  kept  ba^  during  the  first  three  years,  and  in 
supposing  that  all  those  unreported  after  that  age  have  been  re- 
tained from  affectioQ» 

Of  the  whole  balance  of  37,717,  we  shall  then  be  al^  to  acfcount 
for,  as  alive  at  the  ninth  year,  the  following : 

Drafted  into  the  hospital  above  their  ninth  year 9946 

Left  in  the  country  after  their  ninth  year 1477 

Restored  to  parents,  having  been  returned  from  nurse  . . .  359 

Probably  retained  from  affection  •  •  • • 1050 

Total  living  at  tiieir  ninth  year. ..  • 12,832 

During  twenty-four  years  of  the  period  included  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  children  were  received  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
without  any  restriction  whatsoever ;  many,  therefore,  were  destroyed 
by  carriage  from  distant  places  in  severe  weather.  In  the  jearlS22, 
admissions  were  restricted,  during  the  winter  months^  to  children 
deserted  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  its  environs ;  and  no  chfld  was 
received  without  a  certificate  of  its  actual  desertion,  and  of  its  par* 
rents  being  unknown.  Five  pounds  were  also  required  to  be  for- 
warded witii  each  child  from  its  parish.    In  consequence  of  these 
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changes,  the  average  aniracA  admissions  at  once  fell  from  2000  to 
500 ;  and  the  rate  of  mortality  was  altered  as  will  appear  in  the 
following  statement : 

Duriag  the  five  years  from  1822  to  1826  (inclusive)  there  1  ^^^ 

were  admitted. « ••«••• J 

Returned  to  parents  immediately • 14 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for • 2325 

Of  these, 

Died  immediately  •••.... * 172 

Died  at  nurse  before  ninth  year 819 

Died  after  return  from  nurse  • .  •  • ••.•••     39 

Not  reported  up  to  ninth  year,  many  of  whom  may  1  ,0, 
have  been  retained  from  affection  •  •  • • .  •  •  J 

Total  dead  or  unaccounted  for  • » •  • .  •  •  ^  •  •  •   1 161 

Total  alive  at  ninth  year.  •••••••••••... 1164 

According  to  the  Northampt<m  table,  the  survivors  at  the  ninth 
year,  of  2325,  should  be  only  1 143. 

Since  the  year  1831,  the  Foundling  Hospital  has  be^  closed,  and 
each  parish  has  been  charged  with  the  care  of  its  own  foundlings. 

The  accompanying  table  will  show  the  mortality  among  f^jind- 
lings  in  those  parishes  of  the  city  of  Dublin  in  which  records  were 
kept 

Return  of  Mortality  of  Foundlings  in  some  Parishes  of  Dublin, 
from  the  closure  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  1831  to  January 
1835. 


Amie^. 

BiideTs. 

Ctoorgelb 

Mv^f. 

FBt«r*f. 

Thofloas'i. 

Desertions.  ...•••...  • 

18 
11 

32 
12 

20 
14. 

26 
10 

74 
21 

37 

24 

Died 

The  following  table  showt  the  nmnber  of  infiuitieMies  that  have 
been  ascertained  to  have  occurred  in  Ireland  during  two  jean  pre- 
ceding 1831,  in  the  course  o^  which  the  hoq>hal  was  dosed,  and 
also  during  the  years  18S1»  1832,  1833,  and  1834.  Owii^  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  records,  the  number  in  all  those  years  must  be 
greatly  below  the  truth.  It  ia  however  ao  far  valuable  a»  it  shows 
a  contrast  between  periods  during  which  the  Foundling  Hospital 
was  ck)sed  and  op&a* 

i2 
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Infanticides. 


1829. 

1830. 

183L 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

Inq 
held. 

iiert 
not 
held. 

Inqiiett 
not 
held.  held. 

Inquert      Inqoett 
1  not            not 
bdd.  held.  held.  held. 

Inquert 
heULhdd. 

iDqtiert 
not 
held.  held. 

Leinster 

16 

22 

2 

18 

•  •• 

14 

12 

2 

14 

•  •• 

2 

29 

13 

2 

22 

... 

S5 
20 

1 

23 

... 
... 

40 
26 

4 
30 

... 
••* 

31 

29 

3 

24 

1 

1 

5 

Ulster. 

Connaught. 

Munstftr.. , 

Total 

58 

... 

42 

2 

66 

•  •• 

79 

... 

100 

... 

87 

7 

The  average  expense  of  each  child  in  charge  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  at  a  time  when  a  large  boarding-school  establishment,  with 
educational  and  hospital  staff,  was  kept  up,  may  be  stated  at  6L  per 
annum.  In  the  year  1826  the  whole  number  of  children  amounted 
to  6339 ;  and  of  these  upwards  of  one  sixth  were  maintained  in 
the  hospital  at  an  annual  expense,  for  feeding  and  clothing,  of 
from  6/.  to  7L  per  child.  The  whole  expense  during  that  year  was 
33,729/.  9*.  lO^d^  being  a  fraction  more  than  51.  per  child.  This 
included  all  expenses,  salaries,  wages,  annuities,  repairs  of  buildings, 
and  apprentice  fees. 

Under  the  present  parochial  system,  the  nurses*  wages  alone  va- 
ries from  Is,  6d*  to  2s.  per  week,  or  from  SL  ISs,  to  51. 4*.  per  annum. 
There  is  also  an  Itdditional  expense  incurred  with  each  child  for  keep- 
ing before  it  is  sent  to  nurse,  which  in  one  parish  (Anne's)  amounts 
to  5s.  per  diem.  The  parish  children  are  as  yet  too  young  to  require 
any  additional  expenditure ;  but  in  a  few  years  a  considerable  de- 
mand must  be  made  for  education,  clothing,  and  apprentice  fees. 

The  items  of  expenditure  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  exclusive  of 
salaries  and  expenses  of  establishment,  are  as  follow : 

Allowance  to  nurse  for  first  five  years,  SL  per  annum,  with,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  a  gratuity  for  good  nursing,  of  21. ;  after  the 
fifth  year,  lOs.  is  allowed  yearly  for  clothing  and  education. 

A  table  has  been  constructed,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
of  children  received  into  the  Foundling  Hospital  during  twenty-four 
years;  from  which  it  appears  that  of  32,324,  15,179  were  males, 
and  17,145  females. 

The  large  table  from  which  the  statements  made  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  abstract  were  deduced,  contains  several  particu- 
lars respecting  the  children  in  charge  of  the  hospital  since  1798. 
These,  however,  would  not  admit  of  being  presented  in  abstract. 

Tables  have  been  constructed,  showing  the  yearly  number  of  ad- 
missions into  the  Foundling  Hospital  from  the  difierent  parishes  of 
Dublin  during  twelve  years  preoe^g  its  closure,  and  also  the  yearly 
number  deserted  in  the  same  parishes  since  the  shutting  up  of  the 
hospital  in  1831.  The  results  of  these  are  contrasted  in  the  accom- 
panying tables,  which  show  the  average  yearly  desertions  under  each 
system. 
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On  Wages  in  India.    By  LieuL- Colonel  S^ees. 

Colonel  Stkes  read  a  statement  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  India 
measured  in  kind,  and  also  measured  in  money.  He  enumerated 
some  of  the  various  fdaees  in  which  he  made  his  inquiries,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  towns  and  villages  the  most  distant  from 
each  other  were  chosen  to  prevent  the  mistake  of  adopting  local 
rates  as  if  they  were  of  general  operation.  Labourers  in  India  are 
seldom  paid  in  money,  except  when  grain  is  vary  dear,  a  custom 
obviously  injurious  to  the  labourers.  Wages  in  India  are  very  low. 
When  paid  in  money,  three  rupees  (rather  less  than  six  shillings)  is 
the  usual  monthly  pay  of  a  labourer  in  agriculture,  without  food, 
clothes,  lodging,  or  any  other  advantages.  The  cause  of  the  low 
rate  of  wages  of  labourers  in  India  appears  to  be  the  small  quantity 
of  useful  work  they  do.  The  author  states,  that  when  in  the  Poona 
collectorate  on  the  16th  of  February  1829,  he  overtook  twelve  or 
fourteen  men  and  women  with  bundles  of  wheat  in  the  straw  on 
their  heads.  On  inquiry,  he  found  they  had  been  employed  as  la- 
bourers in  putting  up  a  field  of  wheat  Their  wages  had  been  five 
sheaves  for  every  hundred  gathered :  two  or  three  of  the  men  had 
got  five  sheaves  each,  the  majority  only  four,  and  none  of  the  women 
more  than  three.  Five  sheaves,  they  said,  would  yield  about  an  im- 
perial gallon  of  wheat,  and  would  sell  for  about  threepence-halfpenny 
sterling. 

At  the  end  of  his  paper  the  author  formed  some  tables,  in  which 
he  placed  in  juxtaposition  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  different  classes 
of  artificers,  servants,  and  labourers  under  the  British  government 
in  1828,  and  Peshwa's  government  in  1814 ;  and  also  ^e  prices  of 
grains,  pulses,  and  other  articles  of  the  ordinary  consumption  of 
labourers  under  the  British  government  and  under  the  Peshwa's 
government  at  the  same  periods,  viz.  1814  and  1828. 

These  tables  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the  wages  of  all 
classes  of  labourers,  although  grain  became  from  20  to  50  per  cent 
Cheaper  under  the  British  than  under  the  Peshwa  government 
This  increase  has  been  jgreatest  in  the  wages  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
labourers. 


Remarks  on  the  StatisHes  contained  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
Parish  of  Ten^plemore.    By  C.  Babbaoe,  F.R.S.9  S^c, 

To  discover  those  principles  which  will  enable  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  by  their  combined  exertions  to  exist  in  a  state  of  phy- 
sical comfort  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  happiness,  is  the  legitimate 
object  of  statistical  science. 

To  effect  this  object,  religious,  moral,  and  practical  instruction  are 
necessary ;  and  to  enable  us  to  reason  from  the  sound  basis  of  ex- 
perience, we  must  patiently  collect  and  classify  those  facts  which 
affect  the  well-being  of  mankind.  These  facts  have  been  so  col- 
lected lor  one  district  of  Ireland  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  present 
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volume,  and  so  well  arranged  and  ekssified,  that  each  person  de- 
siring to  put  his  theoretical  views  to  the  test  of  experience,  or  to 
generalize  from  the  fertile  field  of  instances  here  collected,  may 
most  readily  separate  the  facts  which  he  desires  to  make  use  of. 
Professor  Babbage  concluded  with  some  observations  on  the  man- 
ner in  which,  in  future  periods,  this  monument  of  industry  and  in* 
telligence  wiU  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  people. 


Inquiries  carried  on  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester, 

Mr.  W.  R.Greg  and  Mr.  W.  Langton  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  the  heads  of  inquiry  and  the  forms 
used  in  conducting  their  inquiries  into  the  state  of  education,  into 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  into  the  means  existing  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  working  classes. 

These  inquiries  have  been  instituted  in  Manchester  and  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Mr.W.LANGTON  read  to  the  Section  an  abstract  of  the  Report  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  on  the  State  of 
Education  in  the  Borough  of  Manchester  ni  1834«. 

The  Report  showed  the  following  results. 

The  numbers  then  attending  the  different  schools  in  Manchester 
Were  43,30* ;  of  whom 

10,108  attended  day  and  evening  schools  only, 
10,011  attended  both  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
23,185  attended  Sunday  schools  only. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Manchester  being  then  about 
200,000,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  was  21-|-  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Of  those  attending  day  and  evening  schools 
the  numbers  gave  a  proportion  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

From  the  number  of  about  43,000  scholars  10,000  were  deducted 
as  being  under  5  and  above  15  years  of  age,  which  left  about  33,000 
as  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  imder  course 
of  instruction.  The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15  in  the  borough  of  Manchester  being  estimated  at  50,000 
(or  -^th  of  the  whole  population),  it  would  thus  appear  that  about 
•f  rds  of  this  number  are  educated,  and  that  ird  are  receiving  no  in- 
struction whatever. 

The  returns  made  by  the  overseers  to  Government  tinder  Lord 
Kerry's  motion,  had  been  examined  by  the  committee  in  three  town- 
ships out  of  nine  which  constitute  the  borough  of  Manchester,  and 
considerable  errors  had  been  discovered  in  each  return. 

In  the  township  of  Manchester  alone,  which  contained  a  popula- 
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tion  of  142,000  in  1831,  there  were  entirely  omitted  in  those  returns 
1  infant  school,  10  Sunday  schools,  and  176  day  schools,  which 
existed  at  the  pmod  when  those  returns  were  made^  and  contained 
10,61 1  scholars.  False  returns  were  made  by  one  individual  of  three 
Sunday  schools  that  never  existed  at  all,  and  which  were  stated  to 
contain  1590  scholars;  and  double  returns  were  made  of  three  other 
schools,  containing  375  scholan;  so  that  the  total  error  in  those  re- 
turns for  the  township  of  Manchester  alone  was  181  schools  and 
8646  scholars.  Besides  this,  eight  dame  schools  were  reported  as 
infant  schools. 

The  tables  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  gave  a  classi- 
fication of  the  schools  in  the  borough,  showing  the  relative  number 
of  scholars  of  each  sex,  and  the  (kte  of  their  establishment ;  the 
mode  in  which  supported;  the  terms  of  payment  in  the  dame  schools, 
common  day  schools,  evening  and  infant  schools ;  the  course  and 
mode  of  instruction  pursued ;  the  country  and  religious  profession 
of  the  masters  or  mistresses ;  the  number  of  years  they  had  been 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  the  number  who  had  been  educated  for 
the  employments,  &c 

Upon  the  superior  private  and  boarding  schools  no  minute  report 
was  given.  One  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  was  stated  to  be  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition. 

The  education  given  in  the  common  day  schools,  containing  nearly 
7000  children,  was  represented  to  be  generally  very  poor,  few  of  the 
teachers  being  at  all  qualified  for  their  task ;  and  the  committee 
consider  that  no  effectual  means  can  be  taken  to  rendet  these  schools 
efficient  until  proper  seminaries  are  established  for  the  instruction  of 
the  teachers  themselves. 

The  report  states  that  of  4722  children  attending  the  dame  schools, 
the  vast  majority  receive  no  instruction  at  all  deserving  of. the  name, 
and  derive  little  benefit  from  their  attendance  at  school  but  that  of 
being  kept  out  of  harm  during  a  few  hours  of  the  day.  •  The  esta- 
blishment of  infant  schools  on  a  large  scale  is  recommended  with  a 
view  gradually  to  supplant  the  dame  schools. 

The  Sunday  schools  which  had  above  33,000  scholars  on  their 
books,  with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  25,000,  are  classed  in 
various  ways  in  the  tables.  They  are  reported  by  the  coinmittee  to 
form  a  most  important  feature  among  the  means  existing  for  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  their  influence  is 
represented  as  highly  beneficial. 

Mr.  Greg  and  Mr.  Langton  also  presented  to  the  Section  an  un- 
published Table  showing  a  general  summary  of  schools  in  Bury,  Lan- 
cashire ;  drawn  up  from  an  investigation  just  completed  in  that 
borough  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society. 
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List  of  Inquiries  etdopeed  by  the  Statistical  Sweety  of  Manchester 
concerning  the  Means  existing  for  the  JReUgious  Instruction  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  Manchester, 

1.  How  many  sittings  axe  there  of  all  descriptions  in  your  church 
or  chapel,  distinguishing  those  which  are  free  from  those  which  are 
not  free? 

2.  How  many  services  have  you  on  each  Sunday,  and  what  is  the 
average  attendance  at  each,  in  the  free  sittings  and  in  the  appropriated 
sittings  ? 

3.  Of  the  sittings  which  are  not  free,  how  many  are  at  the  rate  of 
51.  per  annum  each  and  under,  and  how  many  of  them  are  let  ? 

4.  What  accommodation  have  you  for  your  Sunday  scholars  in 
your  church  or  chapel?  What  is  their  number  and  average  at- 
tendance at  each  service  ? 

5.  Is  any  district  of  the  town  assigned  to  or  adopted  by  you  as  the 
sphere  of  your  personal  labours  among  the  poor,  and  what  is  that 
district  ? 

6.  Have  you  connected  with  your  church  or  chapel  any  society 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  your  labours  among  the  poor  ?  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  society  ? 

The  Rev.  E.  Stanley  presented  the  results  of  a  Statistical  Inquiry 
into  the  education  and  religious  state  of  the  parish  of  Alderley  in 
Cheshire,  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Manchester  in  1835. 


On  the  Glasgow  BrideiveU  or  House  of  Correction.  By  Dr.  Clel  and. 

The  following  subjects  are  discussed  i-i^ 

The  construction  of  the  building ;  the  number  of  prisoners  on  the 
23rd  July  1835 ;  ther  rdigious  pefsiiasi<»,  age,  and  sex ;  abstracts 
of  accounts  ;  details  of  salaries  and  wages,  and  diet;  proportions  of 
re-committals  (males,  females,  and  terms  of  first  sentence  distin- 
guished).    The  following  is  a  General  Abstract  for  ten  years. 


Year. 

Total 
Commlttdt. 

Ttaily 
ATCxage. 

Cort  to  tbe  Public  of 
lodMdnO. 

Oa«t  of  the  BttdiHdi. 
ment  to  the  Public. 

£    s.    d. 

£     *.    d. 

1825. 

1540 

200 

2     8     9 

593    0    0 

1826. 

1398 

250 

3  14    9 

934  13    8 

1827. 

1696 

257 

3    3    3 

813    8  11 

1828. 

1770 

287 

2    1     8 

598  13    6 

1829. 

1721 

274 

3    2    71 
S    4    6| 

858    2    6 

183a 

1961 

293 

94^  17    4 

1831. 

1905 

291 

3    3    3 

920  10    2 

1832. 

1953 

302 

2  12    9 

796    3    5 

1833. 

2075 

327 

2    4    3 

725  18    7 

1834. 

1967 

320 

1  16  11 

590  10    0 
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The  employments  of  the  prisoners  are  specified ;  the  medical  at- 
tendance exemplified ;  and  the  author  adds  his  decided  testimony  to 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. 


On  the  Causes  which  affect  the  Proportions  betiveen  the  Numbers  cf 
Accusations  and  Convictions  in  me  Metropolitan  Districtj  and  on 
the  Effects  which  weU-managed  Houses  of  Correction  have  in  re- 
pressing Crime.    By  E.  Halsweli^ 


On  ike  Punishment  of  Death  in  Prussia^  Norway^  and  Brunsunck* 
By  Mr,  Fox. 

Extract  of  a  letter  received  by  the  Committee  of  the  Capital  Punish- 
ment Society,  dated  Berlin,  March  10,  1835. 


The  entire  Number  of  Executions  in  each  Year 

« 

Year. 

Arson. 

«  Voluntary 
Mandaughter." 

Murder. 

Total. 

1818. 

1 

3 

5 

9 

1819. 
1820. 

— 

2 

6 

8 

.,_ 

._ 

13 

13 

1821. 

_ 

— i. 

14 

14 

1822. 

— . 

1 

4 

5 

1823. 

— 

4 

6 

10 

1824. 

— 

2 

10 

12 

1825. 

In  five  years  for 

•murder*  •  ••47 

._. 

1 

3 

4 

1826. 

— 

1 

4 

5 

1827. 

•  — . 

2 

5 

7 

182a 

_ 

2 

10 

12 

1829. 

— 

1 

4 

5 

1830. 

In  five  years  for 

murder.  •••26 

-1    m_. 

,_ 

4 

4 

1831. 

-» 

1 

8 

9 

1832. 



2 

r- 

2 

1833. 

-^ 

^. 

*{  2 

2 

1834. 

"~~ 

In  five  years  for 

I  2         • 
murder, ...  16 

2 

1 

22 

100 

123 

•  In  the  last  three  years  22  were  sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  of  whom 
only  4  were  executed,  [the  remainder  being  imprisoned  at  hard  labour.] 
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Proportions  of  ConvictioDs  and  Executions. 

MURDER* 

5  years  ending  1824,  capitally  convicted,  69,  executed  47 :— or  t-W 

5  years 1829, 50, 26:— or^sV 

5years 1834, 43, 16:— orT^a- 

Here  there  is  a  diminution  of  executions  in  each  of  the  two  last 
periods,  and  at  the  same  time  a  diminution  of  crime.  If  we  compare 
the  two  extreme  periods,  we  find  one  third  less  crime  in  the  last  with 
16  executions,  than  in  the  first  with  47  executions. 

The  mean  population  of  Prussia  during  the  same  period  may  be 
taken  at  12,303,535,  that  being  the  amount  according  to  the  oflicial 
census  in  1826,  which  year  falls  exactiy  in  the  middle  of  the  same 
series  of  years. 

On  the  Social  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands.    By  W.  R.  Greg. 

The  essay,  drawn  up  principally  from  the  works  of  M.  Quetelet, 
has  been  printed  by  the  author.  The  information  contained  in  it 
is  classed  under  the  heads  of:  1,  density  of  population ;  2,  number 
of  children  to  a  marriage  ;  3,  education  ;  4,  crimes  against  person ; 
5,  crimes  against  property ;  6,  crimes  of  great  violence.  These  sub- 
jects are  discussed  in  tables  for  the  different  provinces  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  illustrated  by  six  maps,  in  which  the  premises  are  shaded 
and  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  numerical  relations  gto  the  above 
six  subjects.  Comparisons  are  occasionally  introduced  between  these 
results  and  those  attained  in  France  and  England. 


Account  of  the  Normal  School  in  Ihiblin  established  hy  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Ed'ocatUm.    By  Dr.  Dickenson. 


On  Cooperative  Shops  for  the  purpose  (f  supplying  Worhmen  witk 
the  Necessaries  of  Life.    By  C.  Bab  b age,  pM.S.y  Sfc. 

Mr.  Babbage  gave  an  account  of  an  instance  in  which  such  shops 
were  in  operation  from  18X8  to  1832.  He  produced  tables  showing 
the  numW  of  purchases,  the  quantities  of  goods  sold,  and  the  rate 
of  profit  in  every  year  during  that  period,  and  explained  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  failure  and  abandonment  of  the  system  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  year. 

On  the  State  ofEdtuxUion  in  the  Deccan.    By  Lieut.'Col.  Sykes, 
F.R.S.,^c. 


Statistical  documents  relating  to  the  New  Colony  of  Australia  were 
presented  by  Col.  Sykes. 
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On  the  Extension  of  the  Study  ofPhyeics.    By  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid. 

Dr.  Reid  stated  that  the  importance  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
physical  science  to  a  great  number  of  individuals  who  cannot  afiRird 
the  time  or  means  required  for  enablii^  them  to  attend  the  courses 
at  present  given  to  professional  persons,  led  him,  some  years  ago, 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  simplifying  of  apparatus^  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  course  of  chemistry.  The  first  branch  he  had  paid 
more  especial  attention  to,  which  might  be  accessible  to  all  classes 
of  society.  Last  winter  he  completed  his  arrangements  for  this  pur* 
pose,  and  gave  two  courses,  to  put  hia  system  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. In  one,  100  mechanics  operated  at  the  same  time  oa  twelve 
different  occasions ;  and  in  the  other,  a  course  was  given  to  40  young 
persons,  where  the  same  system  was  adopted.  In  the  mechanics' 
class,  the  students  were  arranged  along  five  boards,  each  being  pro- 
vided with  twenty  gas-lamps,  one  of  which  was  placed  alternately 
on  either  side.  Every  pupil  received  a  blowpipe,  a  test  tube,  slips 
of  paper  on  which  tests  were  applied,  and  also  a  broad  and  a  narrow 
shp  of  glass,  such  as  glaziers  throw  away.  These  slips  were  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  paper,  and  also  for  solution,  boiling, 
evaporation,  crystallization,  and  filtration :  the  narrow  slips,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  employed  for  imitating  furnace  operations,  heat 
being  applied  by  a  common  lamp  or  candle,  assisted,'  where  this  was 
necessary,  \y  the  blowpipe.  The  method  of  using  the  flat  glass 
for  the  above  operations  was  illustrated  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  the  spe- 
cimens hancTed  to  the  gentlemen  attending  the  section.  Experi- 
ments conducted  in  this  manner  were  equally  oeconomical  and  effec- 
tual in  communicating  instruction;  and  the  professional  student 
might  also,  in  the  same  way,  repeat  again  and  again,  at  home,  at 
the  most  trifling  expense,  the  greater  number  of  £ose  illustrations 
which  he  might  see  in  the  leeturenroom.  Dr.  Reid  stated,  that  at  an 
expense  varying  from  2/.  to  5/.,  every  schoolmaster  might  provide 
himself  with  an  apparatus  sufficient  to  show  thousands  of  experi- 
ments on  the  small  scale,  and  awaken  the  minds  of  his  pupils  so  as 
to  take  an  interest  in  science*. 

•  Since  this  system  was  proposed,  a  number  of  individuals  in  London, 
£dinburgh,  and  Dublin  have  stated  their  intention  of  introducing  it  practi- 
cally bom  in  mechanics'  institutions  and  in  schools  and  academies  for  the 
mstraction  of  young  persons. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  Richard  Taylor,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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